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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCHOOL  TRUSTEE 
Once  upon  a  time  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  a  school 
trustee,  a  position  which  I  held  for  nearly  ten  years.  The 
place  was  an  eastern  city  of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
people.  As  a  young  man,  I  had  been  a  schoolteacher, 
had  attained  experience  in  a  rural  school,  had  past  thru 
the  various  grades  of  high  school  principal,  normal  school 
instructor,  and  university  assistant  professor.  From  that 
position  I  graduated  to  one  which  kept  me  in  contact  with 
men  of  commanding  position  in  the  business  world. 

When  I  had  taken  my  place  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board  I  fully  expected  to  be  appointed  to  a  committee  that 
would  put  me  in  contact  with  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  Later  on,  I  learned  that  both  the  superintendent 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  question  conferred 
with  the  president  of  the  board  to  oppose  such  an  appoint- 
ment. The  president  agreed  with  them.  ''T'ell  with 
him,"  the  president  said;  "we've  been  running  things  satis- 
factorily for  twenty  years,  and  it  hain't  no  time  to  change 
now."  I  was  appointed  to  a  committee  that  looked  after 
school  properties — "back  yards  and  grate-bars,"  it  was 
facetiously  called. 

The  then  chairman  of  this  committee  was  an  Irishman. 
He  was  a  Democrat  in  a  ward  that  was  overwhelmingly 
Republican,  and  a  Catholic  in  a  part  of  the  community 
that  was  almost  wholly  Protestant.  He  had  been  a  trustee 
for  nearly  fi\^  years  before  I  was  elected,  and  we  served  to- 
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gether  for  about  seven  years.  He  was  wealthy  and  was 
holding  a  very  responsible  position  in  a  great  corporation; 
he  was  also  old  gold  from  toe  to  crown. 

"Ye'll  make  the  rounds  wit'  me  Sathurday;  we  must 
be  av  one  moind  whin  th'  budget  is  made  up.  Ye  wud 
bether  take  a  look  about  in  th'  mane  toime." 

I  took  a  look  in  the  meantime  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  principals,  janitors  and  teachers;  I  Hkewise  gathered 
some  useful  information.  When  Saturday  came,  Branigan 
— ^that  wasn't  his  name — steered  me  thru  a  thoro  inspection 
of  the  school  properties.  There  were  some  pretty  bad 
features.  Many  of  the  floors  were  laid  with  flat-grained 
stuff  and  were  not  only  badly  splintered,  but  the  boards  were 
cupped  as  well.  There  was  loose  plastering  that  was  a  men- 
ace; woodwork  that  had  weathered  and  warped  for  want 
of  paint;  toilets  that  were  a  disgrace  for  want  of  intelligent 
care;  playgrounds  whose  surface  had  never  been  made  dust- 
proof;  ventilating  ducts  that  were  belching  soot  and  ashes 
instead  of  clean  air;  and  sheet-metal  work  thru  which  great 
holes  had  rusted  for  want  of  paint. 

''Do  yez  think  well  of  it?"  Branigan  asked,  when  we  had 
finished  the  tour  of  inspection.  A  twinkle  in  his  eye  an- 
swered the  question. 

''Rotten,"  I  replied,  and  emphasized  my  opinion  by  kick- 
ing a  half -rotted  toilet  door  off  its  surviving  hinge. 

Branigan  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the  repairs  to  the  school 
properties  were  flimsy  in  character  and  so  insufiicient 
that  they  nowhere  offset  ordinary  deterioration.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  much  larger  sum  was  required  when  the  building 
became  so  badly  out  of  order  as  to  be  practically  untenable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  three  buildings 
had  been  closed  by  the  city  health  board,  and  work  on  one 
had  been  stopt  by  the  building  inspector  because  of  the 
poor  quality  of  the  material  employed.  During  his  first 
term,  Branigan  said  that  he  had  urged  a  more  business- 
like system  of  care  for  the  buildings,  but  it  had  required  six 
of  the  eight  trustees  to  carry  a  resolution  for  spending 
money  on  repairs.     With  my  election  the  six  votes  were 
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on  hand.  He  said  that  we  would  better  lose  no  time  in 
working  out  a  plan  of  repairs  which  would  put  every  build- 
ing in  a  good  condition.  In  his  opinion  that  was  the  only- 
real  economy.  Being  the  junior  member  of  the  committee, 
Branigan  kindly  permitted  me  to  undertake  the  job,  and  I 
agreed  to  have  the  figures  ready  at  an  early  date.  That 
was  twelve  years  ago,  and  a  strict  regard  for  the  facts  of 
the  case  compels  me  to  admit  that  I  was  several  years  in 
obtaining  the  information.  The  repair  of  one  defect  so 
frequently  uncovered  others  that  it  seemed  as  tho  we  should 
never  reach  the  end. 

There  were  many  things,  however,  that  I  got  by  heart. 
For  instance:  A  metal  roof,  painted  as  often  as  required 
and  otherwise  kept  in  order  should  last  twenty-five  years; 
but  the  painting  should  be  done  when  needed,  and  not  at 
stated  intervals;  outside  woodwork  should  also  be  painted 
when  necessary,  without  referring  to  time  intervals ;  a  well- 
laid  floor  of  comb-grained  pine  will  outlast  one  of  flat  grain 
five  or  six  to  one;  gutters  and  leaders  of  copper  on  the  south 
side  of  a  building  will  outlast  those  of  galvanized  iron  many 
times  over;  and  that  no  amount  of  painting  will  prevent 
the  bursting  of  iron  leaders  when  the  water  filling  them 
freezes. 

In  short,  I  learned  that  the  flimsy  sort  of  repairs  that 
we  were  putting  on  our  school  properties  were  far  more 
expensive  than  good,  thoro  work  would  have  been.  Once, 
when  I  exploded  about  a  contract  of  window  painting  and 
puttying  given  to  the  lowest  bidder  at  a  figure  for  which 
honest  work  could  not  possibly  be  done,  Branigan  soothingly 
remarked:  "Ye  be  larnin'  a  bit;  Oi  thocht  ye  wud." 
Several  responsible  bidders  had  competed  for  this  job,  and 
the  work  of  any  one  of  them  would  have  been  acceptable. 
Previously,  the  same  job  had  been  given  to  a  crooked  work- 
man and  had  lasted  less  than  two  years.  As  I  figtued  it, 
the  material  used  had  been  of  the  poorest  kind  and  had  been 
covered  with  paint  that  had  disappeared  during  the  first 
winter.  The  fact  which  aroused  my  ire  was  that  the  lowest 
bidder  was  the  same  man  that  had  done  the  work  before. 
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"You  must  have  known  that  he  couldn't  have  done  a 
decent  job  at  the  price,"  I  said  to  Branigan. 

"Av  coorse  Oi  knew,"  said  Branigan;  "but  whin  01 
remairked  that  the  man  was  a  chape,  lyin'  skate,  he  bein' 
prisint,  th'  president  he  remarked  that  'rules  is  rules,'  an' 
that  Oi  must  ixicute  th'  contract,  which  Oi  did."  And 
that  was  the  way  things  were  going. 

When  the  contracts  for  the  summer  repairs  were  awarded, 
Branigan  informed  me  that  I  would  have  charge  of  the 
painting.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  the  work, 
and  I  was  obHged  to  confess  that  my  knowledge  extended 
only  to  certain  lurid  colors  somewhat  freely  used  in  youthful 
days.     "Thin  ye'll  see  th'  Smith  byes  furrst,"  he  said. 

The  Smith  Brothers  were  one  of  the  three  or  four  leading 
master  painters  in  the  city.  They  were  not  bidders  on  any 
of  the  jobs  and  I  was  curious  to  know  why.  To  my  question, 
the  office  manager  informed  me  that  they  could  not  possibly 
do  good  work  at  the  rates  we  were  paying,  and  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  lower  the  quality  of  their  work.  They  were 
heavy  taxpayers,  however,  and  for  that  reason  were  anxious 
that  all  work  on  public  buildings  should  be  good  and  sub- 
stantial. The  advice  and  information  I  had  from  them  was 
good  and  to  the  point.  I  was  to  see  that  the  white  lead 
which  came  to  the  job  was  in  original  packages;  that  the 
paint  was  mixt  where  the  job  was  done,  and  that  none  of 
the  material  was  spirited  away  and  replaced  with  inferior 
stuff.  This  trick  was  tried  only  once  in  my  time.  Bran- 
igan allowed  the  contractor  to  finish  the  job  and  then  re- 
quired him  to  put  on  an  additional  coat  of  good  paint  at 
his  own  expense. 

One  discovery  which  I  made  was  disconcerting.  The 
plastered  walls  in  a  number  of  classrooms  were  included 
in  one  of  the  painting  contracts.  The  regulations  governing 
such  contracts  were  plain:  "two  coats — that  shall  evenly 
cover,  without  streaks  or  flashes,  and  conceal  all  cracks  and 
feather- veins."  The  contractor  on  this  job  was  painting 
the  cracks,  but  he  was  not  shellacking  them,  a  process  which 
t^*'.  Smith  Brothers  said  was  necessary.     To  my  criticism. 
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the  contractor  said  that  shellacking  was  not  included  in  the 
contract,  and  that  he  would  see  me  in  a  place  whose  name 
is  eliminated  from  polite  society  before  he  would  incur  an 
expense  not  nominated. 

Now,  this  man  had  always  been  straightforward  in  his 
dealings  with  me  and  we  had  employed  him  at  various  times. 
He  said  frankly  that  the  job  was  not  a  good  one,  but  that 
he  was  complying  to  the  letter  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. He  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  two  coats 
cover  without  an  adulterant  and  that  the  specifications 
did  not  forbid  the  use  of  such  a  substance.  He  added  that, 
collectively,  the  school  board  was  a  lot  of  man-eating 
sharks  and  that  he  would  beat  us  every  time  he  had  the 
opportunity — "and  you  can't  help  yourselves  when  I  am 
the  lowest  bidder;  them's  the  rules." 

I  might  have  got  mad  and  said  naughty  words;  instead, 
I  sat  down  and  began  to  ask  questions.  *  'Then  you  wouldn't 
call  this  a  strictly  first  job?"  I  asked. 

"Hell,  no;  but  it's  up  to  the  contract." 

"How  long  will  it  last?" 

"Well,  it'll  begin  to  'alligator'  in  a  couple  of  years,  'n' 
in  another  year  it'll  peel  pretty  considerable." 

"How  long  will  an  honest  painting  last?" 

"Eight  or  ten  years,  barring  cracks;  and  you  can  wash  it 
as  often  as  you  hke  if  you  use  a  mild  soap." 

"And  how  many  coats  will  be  needed?" 

"Three  coats  on  old  walls;  four  on  new  plaster." 

In  the  conversation  I  discovered  that  the  contractor 
had  a  grouch  and  a  grievance  against  the  school  board  and 
that  he  was  playing  to  get  even.  He  remarked  with  em- 
phasis that  he  had  us  skinned,  and  that  we  could  not  help 
ourselves;  he  also  boasted  that  if  he  could  make  the  work 
any  poorer  and  get  away  with  it  he  would  do  so.  And  that 
was  the  attitude  of  many  of  our  contractors. 

I  conferred  with  Branigan  and  then  got  the  contractor 
to  estimate  on  a  third  coat  of  his  best  work  at  oiu*  expense. 
At  the  board  meeting  on  the  next  evening  Branigan  put  the 
matter  before  the  board  on  its  merits.     The  president  went 
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up  in  the  air:  "Rules  are  rules,"  he  said,  "and  the  trustee 
from  the  tenth  ward  ought  to  know  that  the  resolution 
will  invaUdate  the  contract."  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
in  spite  of  the  war  whoops  of  the  president,  we  made  a  new 
contract  and  the  result  was  a  good,  honest  job  that  has 
stood  to  this  day. 

I  mention  this  case  in  detail  to  emphasize  the  fact  that, 
in  driving  sharp  bargains  with  contractors,  the  board 
almost  always  overreached  itself  and  came  out  second 
best.  The  old  saw  "if  you  want  a  square  deal  give  one," 
was  not  one  of  the  rules  which  the  president  had  learned. 
I  recall  an  instance  when  the  two  lowest  bidders  on  a  con- 
tract were  whipsawed  against  each  other  until  a  cut  of 
several  thousand  dollars  below  the  lowest  bid  was  effected. 
The  work  finally  went  to  an  irresponsible  bidder.  It  was  a 
fine  piece  of  business  stupidity;  and  before  we  were  thru 
with  it,  we  paid  for  a  second-rate  job  about  five  thousand 
dollars  more  than  the  highest  bid  submitted. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  president  that  the  repairs  on  our 
school  properties  never  exceeded  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  in  any  one  year.  This  was  not  true;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  expenditures,  honestly  computed,  were  far  in  ex- 
cess of  this  sum.  The  repairs  were  so  inadequate  that  they 
did  not  make  deterioration  good.  When  a  building  had 
deteriorated  until  it  was  untenable,  it  was  "rebuilt"  by 
funds  raised  by  a  bond  issue,  and  the  amount  was  charged 
against  building  expenses.  In  this  manner  the  repairs  fund, 
which  came  out  of  the  tax  levy,  made  a  good  showing.  It 
was  a  most  vicious  system ;  it  was  likewise  a  very  expensive 
one.  If  the  repairs  had  been  undertaken  the  minute  that 
defects  began  to  show,  our  annual  repairs  would  not  have 
required  an  expenditure  of  more  than  four  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  A  good  real  estate  company  owning  buildings 
probably  would  have  done  even  better.  It  was  not  a  case 
of  graft,  but  one  of  ignorance.  Branigan  and  I  were  tibie 
only  trustees  who  owned  properties;  the  others  livedj^in 
rented  apartments  and  dwellings.  For  want  of  business 
experience  they  could  not  know  the  business  as  we  did. 
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A  majority  of  the  board  finally  came  to  see  that  the  much- 
lauded  economy  of  administration  had  been  a  pitiful  sham. 
Most  of  the  building  contractors  in  the  city  became  in- 
terested in  the  matter,  and  we  had  their  moral  support. 
The  newspapers  of  the  city  likewise  took  up  the  matter; 
and  the  controversy  finally  ended  when  the  board  adopted 
the  plan  which  Branigan  and  I  presented. 

Summed  in  a  single  paragraph,  we  agreed  to  put  all  the 
buildings  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Metal  work  was 
to  be  inspected  at  short  intervals  and  where  rust  spots 
appeared  they  were  to  be  repaired  at  once.  Painting  was 
to  be  done  when  required  and  not  at  stated  intervals. 
Paint  on  plaster  was  to  receive  as  many  coats  as  were  needed. 
Splintered  flooring  was  to  be  replaced  by  comb-grained 
southern  pine — first  quality  for  classrooms  and  extra  first 
quality  for  corridors.  The  most  important  point  was  an 
agreement  that,  when  a  defect  became  apparent,  it  should 
be  made  good  at  once.  For  instance,  if  superficial  cracks 
appear  in  window  putty,  two  minutes'  work  with  a  paint 
brush  will  arrest  the  trouble;  but  if  the  cracking  continues 
until  water  gathers  behind  the  putty,  the  pane  will  require 
resetting.  A  rust  spot  in  roofing  may  be  scraped,  red- 
leaded  and  painted  at  an  expense  of  two  or  three  cents; 
but  if  the  repair  is  delayed  until  perforation  occurs,  the  cost 
will  be  one  of  many  dollars. 

Preventive  repair  of  this  sort  was  the  only  true  economy, 
and  Branigan  and  I  had  learned  the  lesson  by  heart  in  the 
care  of  our  own  properties.  A  majority  of  the  board  saw 
the  point,  and  we  agreed  to  put  the  buildings  in  the  best 
condition  possible.  For  the  next  two  years  our  repairs 
budget  was  pretty  large,  but  there  was  no  serious  opposition 
to  it.  Plastered  walls  and  ceilings  beyond  repair  were  cov- 
ered with  metal  sheathing.  So  far  as  the  ceiHngs  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  the  proper  thing;  in  the  case  of  side  walls, 
however,  I  am  inclined  now  to  think  that  replastering 
with  cement  would  have  been  more  economical.  In  several 
instances  both  side  walls  and  ceiHngs  were  covered  with 
enamelled  canvas.      In  one  of  my  own  properties  enamelled 
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canvas  has  stood  for  twenty  years  without  requiring  any 
repairs,  and  it  looks  about  as  well  today  as  the  day  when  it 
was  put  on.  It  has  stood  ten  years  without  repair  on  the 
walls  of  the  classrooms  where  it  was  first  applied. 

The  replacement  of  spHntered  flooring  was  perhaps  the 
most  expensive  proposition.  Some  of  these  floors  had  been 
laid  for  not  more  than  five  years.  They  could  not  be  cleaned 
and  the  pupils  were  constantly  getting  spHnters  into  their 
hands  and  feet.  In  order  to  clean  the  floors  with  the  least 
labor,  the  janitors  were  in  the  habit  of  using  strong  solutions 
of  washing  soda;  in  order  to  bleach  them,  the  lye  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bath  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  this  method  of  floor  cleaning  will  ruin  any  floor 
in  very  short  order;  it  already  had  ruined  many  of  ours. 
The  new  floors  were  drest  with  oil  and  then  waxed.  In 
ten  years  they  have  shown  but  little  wear,  and  the  expense 
on  them  has  been  practically  nothing.  Teaching  the  janitors 
how  to  take  care  of  the  floors  and  how  to  clean  them  properly 
was  a  diflicult  matter.  It  required  both  time  and  immoral 
suasion. 

The  removal  of  varnish  which  had  cracked  and  "alli- 
gatored"  was  an  expensive  job.  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  cover  such  a  stuface  with  fresh 
varnish.  If  the  surface  of  the  old  varnish  is  smooth  and 
clean,  it  needs  only  to  be  rubbed  down  and  wiped  clean; 
otherwise  it  must  be  removed  if  the  job  is  to  be  a  good  one. 
In  making  a  contract  for  revarnishing  old  work,  there  should 
be  a  specification  and  a  specific  estimate  for  the  removal  of 
old  varnish.  It  is  the  only  way  to  insure  the  best  quaHty 
of  work.  Incidentally,  when  the  contract  goes  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  he  is  not  apt  to  spend  time  and  labor  in  preparation 
work.  Incidentally  also,  the  lowest  bidder  is  the  one  who 
usually  requires  the  closest  watching. 

Window  sills  are  the  chief  difiiculty  in  revarnishing. 
Unless  the  varnish  be  removed,  the  sills  are  apt  to  become 
black  in  color,  the  natural  color  of  the  wood  being  indis- 
tinguishable thru  several  layers  of  grime — poor  workman- 
ship, cheap  varnish,  and  high  cost  in  the  end.     With  in- 
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telligent  care,  a  well-applied  coat  of  varnish  will  retain  a 
lustrous,  clean-appearing  surface  for  many  years.  Window 
sills  become  soiled  and  kick  boards  are  quickly  scratched, 
but  if  washed  and  oiled  when  occasion  requires,  they  keep 
a  good  lustre. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  outside  metal  work — sheathing, 
leaders,  and  gutters — required  replacing;  but  the  copper  that 
had  been  in  service,  some  of  it  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
was  in  good  condition.     The  moral  is  obvious. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  toilets  was  very  expensive. 
Originally  they  had  been  well  built ;  thru  a  lack  of  intelHgent 
care,  however,  they  had  become  disgracefully  bad.  They 
were  made  light,  airy  and  clean;  they  were  also  joined  to 
the  general  system  of  heating  and  ventilation.  The  training 
of  the  janitors  to  give  them  the  proper  care  was  not  the 
easiest  part  of  the  work  of  reconstruction ;  our  janitors  were 
skilful  politicians,  and  each  one  had  a  political  pull. 

In  two  years,  the  results  of  the  new  system  began  to  show. 
The  repairs  budget  was  reduced  finally  to  about  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  formerly  spent  for  hopeless  patching.  What 
was  still  better,  the  buildings  were  made  comfortable,  and 
the  principals  were  made  responsible  for  their  condition. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  an  uphill,  tiresome  campaign.  The 
people  who  were  most  benefited  by  the  change  in  the 
system  were  not  always  with  us.  The  decrease  in  cost  and 
the  increase  in  comfort  did  not  appeal  to  many  of  them, 
and  a  great  many  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  poHtics  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  change.  In  due  time  Branigan  and 
I  quit.  I  remained  about  three  years  after  Branigan  de- 
chned  a  nomination ;  and  there  is  no  man  in  the  city  for  whom 
I  have  greater  regard  than  my  old  fighting  partner. 

Among  railways  the  practise  of  estabhshing  constants  in 
their  operative  work  has  obtained  for  a  long  time.  Main- 
tenance, repairs  and  materials  form  about  seventeen  per 
cent  of  the  expenditures.  Reduced  to  a  per  mile  basis  for 
different  main  lines  and  branches,  the  per  cent  becomes 
a  pretty  safe  constant,  showing  about  how  much  should  be 
spent  to  keep  the  road  in  good  order.     If  less  is  spent 
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deterioration  may  be  suspected;  if  more,  there  is  likely 
to  be  waste  somewhere  or  other. 

Could  such  a  scheme  be  worked  out  for  our  school  prop- 
erties? Branigan  had  it  pretty  well  worked  for  the  proper- 
ties in  his  charge;  in  a  way  I  had  done  so  with  my  own. 
The  essential  feature  was  to  make  repairs  as  soon  as  defect 
became  apparent.  In  the  case  of  the  school  buildings 
there  were  certain  obstacles  in  the  way.  To  begin  with, 
a  trained  man  with  full  power  to  go  ahead  and  do  things  is 
required  in  such  a  position.  We  might  have  persuaded  the 
board  to  have  employed  a  superintendent  of  buildings; 
but  a  poHtical  hack  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him  would 
have  got  the  job.  We  did  not  desire  to  be  fastened  to  such 
an  encumbrance.  Why,  then,  did  we  finally  give  up  try- 
ing to  establish  a  series  of  constants  that  would  apply  to 
our  maintenance  expenses?    One  incident  will  show  why. 

A  defect  which  was  merely  a  shght  leak  appeared  in  the 
roof  of  a  certain  building.  Possibly  fifteen  or  twenty  dol- 
lars would  have  repaired  it;  but  not  knowing  what  other 
defects  might  be  disclosed,  we  asked  for  forty  dollars.  The 
storm  broke  at  once.  A  youthful  trustee  whose  secular 
occupation  was  mission  work,  let  out  the  usual  war  whoop 
of  extravagance,  and,  being  a  clever  talker,  carried  the  fight 
against  the  appropriation.  Branigan  and  I  were  thoroly 
angered  by  his  insinuations  and  the  rest  of  the  members 
did  not  seem  to  care  about  the  matter  at  all.  The  appro- 
priation was  turned  down.  During  the  winter,  however, 
the  defect  developed  so  rapidly  that  the  building  at  times 
was  flooded,  and  some  of  the  classrooms  became  untenable. 
When  finally  the  repairs  were  made,  the  cost  exceeded 
seven  hundred  dollars  and  the  real  damage  to  the  building 
was  probably  as  much  more. 

In  the  coiurse  of  a  few  years,  a  school  board  organized  for 
efiicient  work  can  establish  an  annual  constant  of  expense 
whereby  a  proper  maintenance  can  be  very  closely  estimated 
from  year  to  year.  A  community  gets  usually  the  ad- 
ministration it  deserves — ^perhaps  not  the  one  it  really  needs. 


II 

A  STUDY  OF  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION^ 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  and  others  have  exprest 
their  confidence  that  a  great  deal  of  good  will  come  from  this 
study.  This  seems  probable  for  two  reasons:  One  is 
that  it  is  being  guided  by  so  able  and  so  devoted  a  committee. 
The  other  is  that  the  schools  have  welcomed  the  study  and 
shown  a  hearty  willingness  to  cooperate  in  every  possible 
way.  Under  such  conditions,  how  can  anything  but  good 
result? 

lyast  year  it  was  reported  that  the  study  was  being  carried 
on  under  four  heads : 

First,  a  historical  study,  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  American  engineer. 

Second,  a  study  of  the  professional  demand,  to  determine 
what  it  is  that  the  professional  engineer  expects  the  school 
to  achieve. 

Third,  a  study  of  the  schools  in  detail,  with  an  analysis 
of  their  work  with  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession. 

Fourth,  an  investigation  into  objective  methods  of  test- 
ing school  work — of  finding  out  whether  men  are  competent 
to  enter  the  engineering  schools ;  and  how  effective  the  work  is 
when  measiured  by  its  results. 

THIS  HISTORICAI.  BACKGROUND 

The  basis  of  the  American  system  of  education  was  laid 
by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  in  two  acts  past 
in  1642  and  1647,  respectively.  These  state  that  the  aim 
of  education  should  be  to  secure  four  concrete  ends  of  great 
value  to  the  church  and  the  commonwealth.  These  ends 
were,  for  the  chm-ch,  that  every  one  must  (i)  learn  to  read 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  engi* 
neering  education,  Vol.  VII,  1916. 
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the  Scriptures  and  the  catechism,  and  (2)  have  the  free 
opportunity  of  entering  the  ministry  thru  the  grammar 
school  and  the  college;  for  the  commonwealth,  that  every 
citizen  should  learn  (3)  the  capital  laws  of  the  colony,  and 
(4)  some  gainful  occupation. 

At  the  time  that  this  legislation  was  enacted  the  only 
occupations  open  to  graduates  of  the  college  were  those  of 
minister,  teacher  and  gentleman.  The  great  majority  of 
the  people,  including  physicians  and  lawyers,  learned  their 
trades  by  the  apprenticeship  system.  Therefore  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  education  was  divided  between  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  master  of  apprentices.  The  school- 
master was  *'to  teach  all  such  children  as  may  resort  to  him 
to  write  and  read;"  and  be  ''able  to  instruct  youth  so  far 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university."  The  master  of 
apprentices  was  to  train  them  "in  some  honest,  lawful 
calling,  labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some 
other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and  the  Common- 
wealth." 

This  division  of  the  function  of  education  between  the 
schoolmasters  and  the  masters  of  apprentices  was  inevitable 
under  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  prevalent  in  the 
colonies.  In  time,  however,  schools  came  to  be  regarded  as 
constituting  the  whole  educational  system,  and  the  fact 
that  the  training  of  every  one  to  some  "gainful  occupation" 
is  one  of  the  important  justifications  of  taxation  for  pubHc 
education,  was  f  brgotten.  The  magnificent  service  which  the 
schools  have  rendered  in  conserving  ideals  in  America  is 
fully  described  in  the  standard  histories  of  education.  But 
the  industries  and  mechanic  arts,  which  have  rendered  a  no 
less  magnificent  service  in  expressing  American  ideals  and 
developing  the  American  spirit,  have  received  but  scant 
recognition  as  essential  elements  of  the  national  system  of 
education.  Since  the  industries  and  the  mechanic  arts  have 
laid  the  material  foundations  of  the  United  States  and 
created  the  demand  for  engineers,  it  is  not  possible  to  under- 
stand engineering  education  without  at  least  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  development  of  the  demand  that  training  in  the  prac- 
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tical  arts  be  reinstated  as  one  of  the  four  essentials  of  a  com- 
plete education. 

The  industrial  history  of  America  begins  even  before  that 
of  the  schools.  The  first  ship  built  by  white  men  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  was  launched  in  1607  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec.  A  tannery  was  estabHshed  at  Lynn  in  1629. 
In  1640  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  directed  the 
magistrate  to  consider  "what  course  may  be  taken  for  teach- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinning  of  yarn." 
By  1690  the  American  weavers  of  woolen  cloth  had  become 
such  successful  rivals  of  the  British  weavers  that  Parliament 
past  the  Woolens  Act  which  forbade  the  colonists  from  trans- 
porting woolen  goods  from  one  place  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  sale. 

"In  1718  a  great  stir  was  created  in  the  town  (Boston) 
by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  Irish  spinners  and  weavers, 
bringing  the  implements  of  their  craft.  Directly  the  spin- 
ning craze  took  possession  of  the  town  and  the  women, 
young  and  old,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  flocked  into  the 
spinning  school  which  was  set  up  on  the  common  in  the  open 
air.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  work  and  the  enthu- 
siasts went  about  proudly  clothed  in  the  homespun  products 
of  their  own  hands." 

A  special  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  town  house  Sep- 
tember 28,  1720,  at  which  it  was  voted  "that  the  Town  will 
proceed  to  the  choyce  of  a  commitee  to  consider  about 
promoting  of  a  Spinning  School  or  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  this  town  in  Spinning."  This  com- 
mittee recommended  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house  and 
the  employment  of  a  weaver  "having  a  wife  that  can  in- 
struct children  in  spinning  flax,  to  take  care  of  the  school." 
This  project  was  not  carried  out  till  1753  when  a  wheel  tax 
was  levied,  £1,500  raised,  and  the  Manufactory  House  built 
for  this  purpose.  In  1765  the  Daughters  of  Liberty  re- 
solved to  wear  only  homespun,  and  the  seniors  of  Harvard 
College  agreed  to  take  their  degrees  (1768)  "drest  altogether 
in  the  manufactures  of  this  country." 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  British 
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to  crush  American  manufacturing  industries  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  only  posi- 
tive action  of  the  first  continental  congress  (1774)  was  its 
non-importation  agreement,  aimed  at  estabHshing  inde- 
pendence in  productive  industry.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
under  the  confederation,  each  colony  controlled  its  own 
trade.  Because  there  was  thus  no  concerted  action  with 
regard  to  industrial  protection,  England  was  able  to  flood 
the  American  markets  with  foreign  goods  which  were  sold 
at  prices  with  which  home  manufactures  could  not  compete. 
American  industry  was  paralyzed,  money  became  scarce 
in  America,  and  the  working  men  were  idle. 

To  meet  this  situation,  associations  of  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  were  organized  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
These  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution  in  the  ardent  hope  that  a  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  protect  and  encourage  American 
manufactures.  In  this  they  were  not  disappointed  for  the 
first  act  of  the  consolidated  government  (1789)  was  a  statute 
for  the  joint  purposes  of  "raising  revenue  and  protecting 
manufactures  by  laying  duties  on  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise imported."  The  first  federal  patent  law  was  past 
in  1790. 

Not  only  were  the  manufacturers  protected  from  foreign 
competition  by  the  federal  tariff,  but  they  were  also  encour- 
aged by  financial  aid  from  state  legislatures.  A  bill  levy- 
ing taxes  for  the  support  of  associations  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Pennsylvania  state  legislature  in  1798. 
Other  states  followed  suit,  but  the  first  to  vote  funds  for 
this  purpose  was  New  York.  In  1819  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  a  year  for  two  years  was  made.  This  state  support 
led  to  the  establishment  of  twenty-nine  county  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures during  the  two  years. 

This  protection  of  American  industry  by  the  federal 
tariff  and  by  state  support  seemed  necessary  at  this  time 
because  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  factory  system  had 
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progrest  further  abroad  than  it  had  in  this  country.  In 
order  to  maintain  this  advantage,  Parliament  had  forbidden 
the  export  of  machinery  to  America.  In  1788,  however, 
Samuel  Slater,  a  mechanic  who  had  had  experience  with 
the  British  machines,  escaped  to  America  and  built  from 
memory  similar  machines  here.  Under  his  direction  the 
first  successful  cotton  mill  driven  by  water  power  was  es- 
tablished at  Pawtucket  in  1790. 

The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  EH  Whitney  in  1792, 
the  application  of  steam  power  to  navigation  by  John  Fitch 
(1790)  and  Robert  Fulton  (1808),  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery for  threshing  grain  and  milling  flour  by  Oliver 
Evans  ( 1 791-1804)  gave  great  impetus  to  these  several  in- 
dustries, and  domestic  manufactures  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  operatives, 
as  the  manufacturers  were  "required  to  raise  up  an  entire 
new  set  of  workmen  from  amongst  our  own  youth  at  a  heavy 
expense."  These  operatives  were  poor  children  seven  to 
twelve  years  old  whose  parents  had  been  able  to  give  them 
small  opportunities  for  schooling.  Therefore,  in  1793 
Slater  established  at  his  own  expense,  a  Sunday  school 
where  these  children  were  taught  the  three  R's  by  students 
from  Rhode  Island  College.  These  Sunday  schools  were 
the  precursors  of  the  mechanics  institutes. 

As  the  manufacturing  industries  developed  and  machinery 
came  to  be  used  more  and  more,  the  difficulty  of  securing 
skilled  labor  increased.  Signs  of  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
also  began  to  make  it  evident  that  more  intensive  and  scien- 
tific methods  of  farming  must  be  introduced.  In  1818  there 
was  published  in  the  Gentleman's  magazine  the  first  account 
in  English  of  the  Fellenberg  industrial  school  at  Hofwyl, 
Switzerland.  The  Hofwyl  school  was  first  established  as  a 
charitable  enterprise  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  Its 
work  was  such  a  marked  success  that  the  children  of  the  rich 
soon  sought  admission  too.  Its  aim  was  the  development 
of  character  by  all-round  training.  Careful  attention  was 
given  to  physical  health  and  to  recreation  by  change  of 
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employment.  Time  was  judiciously  divided  between  books 
and  the  work  of  caring  for  the  place.  Sound  morals  were 
inculcated  thru  good  books,  good  environment,  self-govern- 
ment, no  prizes,  and  mutual  confidence  among  instructors 
and  students.  The  plan  and  methods  of  this  school  seemed 
so  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  situation  in  America  that  a 
similar  school  was  established  the  next  year  by  Josiah 
Holbrook  at  Derby,  Connecticut. 

This  school  was  not  a  success,  but  the  idea  spread;  and 
in  1823  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  New  York 
I^egislature  made  a  report  in  which  the  establishment  of  a 
state  school  of  agriculture  was  urged.  The  institution  was 
to  be  modeled  after  the  Fellenberg  school  to  consist  of  (i) 
a  model  farm;  (2)  an  experimental  farm;  (3)  a  manufactory 
of  implements  of  husbandry;  (4)  a  school  of  industry  and 
mechanic  arts;  (5)  a  boarding  school;  and  (6)  an  institute 
of  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture.  Arguments  were 
adduced  to  show  why  such  a  school  would  benefit  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  manufactures,  the  morals  of  society,  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  and  politics. 

This  report  closes  with  the  remark,  "Hon.  Stephen  van 
Rensselaer  has  offered  a  gratuitous  deed  of  the  lands  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  institution."  The  legislature 
failed  to  adopt  the  report  and  the  next  year  van  Rensselaer 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  project  alone  and  founded  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  first  engineering 
school  in  the  United  States.  The  methods  of  instruction 
introduced  into  this  school  by  Amos  Eaton,  its  first  director, 
were  original  and  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
Fellenberg  school. 

At  this  same  time  the  public  schools  reached,  according 
to  the  histories  of  education,  the  low  water  mark  of  their 
efficiency. 

The  year  1824  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  another 
enterprise  which  has  been  of  far-reaching  usefulness  to 
technical  education.  Samuel  V.  Merrick  inherited  that 
year  a  machine  shop  in  Philadelphia.  He  soon  discovered 
that  he  could  not  manage  it  intelligently  without  some  knowl- 
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edge  of  machinery.  Altho  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
had  in  18 16  "created  a  new  department  to  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  natural  science,"  and  altho  five  professors 
were  still  holding  chairs  in  that  department,  Merrick  was 
unable  to  get  the  kind  of  instruction  he  needed.  He 
therefore  decided  to  estabhsh  a  new  school.  Professor 
Keating  of  the  university  department  of  applied  chemistry 
joined  in  the  venture.  This  combination  of  Merrick's 
need  with  Keating 's  knowledge  proved  effective.  The 
Franklin  Institute  was  estabhshed.  One  of  its  first  stu- 
dents, a  bricklayer  named  Thomas  U.  Walter,  designed  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

From  1825  to  i860  the  industries  developed  rapidly. 
Canals  and  railroads  were  built,  the  McCormick  reaper,  the 
sewing  machine  and  the  telegraph  were  invented,  and  the 
Atlantic  cables  were  laid.  The  west  was  settled,  the  federal 
finances  prospered,  and  state  school  systems  were  developed. 
Every  new  stage  of  advancement  in  material  prosperity 
and  every  new  invention  served  to  intensify  the  demand  for 
greater  knowledge  of  science  and  greater  skill  in  the  useful 
arts.  This  national  demand  had  become  so  insistent  by 
1857,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  Morrill  bill 
was  introduced  into  Congress,  and  became  a  law  in  1862. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  response  to  the  national 
demand  for  practical  knowledge  came  from  the  federal 
government.  State  school  systems  had  been  established 
by  each  state  independently  and  on  traditional  lines; 
but  this  act  calls  for  a  new  American  type  of  school  ''to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life."  It 
is  also  significant  that  the  father  of  this  land  grant  college 
bill  was  father  of  the  tariff  act  of  1861,  and  that  bills  in- 
creasing the  federal  bounties  to  these  colleges  were  intro- 
duced into  Congress  during  the  tariff  discussions  in 
1872,  1884  and  1890. 

The  decade  from  i860  to  1870  witnest  the  establish- 
ment of  several  of  the  most  celebrated  engineering  schools. 
In  following  their  subsequent  development  it  is  important 
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to  recognize  clearly  that  their  origin  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine.  These  latter 
were  first  established  by  practitioners  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  and  were  usually  well  developed 
as  professional  schools  before  they  became  affiHated  with  the 
colleges.  The  engineering  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
not  founded  by  engineers  as  the  outgrowth  of  an  apprentice- 
ship system,  but  by  college  professors  who  sought  to  satisfy 
industrial  needs  by  the  methods  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed in  the  colleges. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  close  kinship  of  the  engineering 
school  to  the  arts  college,  the  scientific  school  was  kept 
distinct  from  the  college  proper.  The  students  preparing 
for  an  industrial  profession  were  not  considered  as  of  the 
same  caste  with  those  preparing  for  the  learned  professions. 

This  feeling  in  the  colleges  was  reflected  in  the  public 
schools  which  were  still  obHvious  to  the  fact  that  training  for 
a  gainful  occupation  is  one  of  the  four  fundamental  justi- 
fications of  taxation  for  public  education.  The  lowest 
depths  of  this  oblivion  were  reached  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  (1895)  when  languages,  mathematics, 
history,  natural  history,  physics  and  chemistry  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  subjects  proper  for  secondary  schools. 

The  achievements  of  engineering  have,  however,  forced 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  the  practical 
arts  is  essential  to  the  education  of  every  American.  The 
demand  for  vocational  education  is  omnipresent,  and  the 
schools  seem  to  be  about  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  en- 
gineering colleges  in  so  teaching  the  mechanic  arts  that 
their  educative  power  shall  be  felt  by  everyone.  Since  the 
apprenticeship  system  has  now  practically  disappeared, 
this  introduction  of  the  industrial  arts  into  school  work  is 
necessary  before  the  schools  can  justly  claim  to  give  a  com- 
plete education,  i.  e.,  one  that  confers  all  the  benefits  on 
the  church  and  commonwealth  which  the  founders  of  the 
American  educational  system  had  in  view. 

For  the  past  fifty  years  engineers  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  work  of  inventing,  constructing,  and  perfecting  ma- 
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chinery  and  the  material  conveniences  of  life.  A  large 
field  for  usefulness  along  these  lines  will  always  remain 
open  to  them.  But  the  methods  of  this  work  have  now 
been  standardized  and  reduced  to  a  system.  Every  large 
plant  has  its  designing  department  and  even  its  research 
laboratory. 

Relatively  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the 
scientific  study  of  problems  of  the  organization  and  control 
of  the  forces  of  men.  These  problems  of  human  machine 
design  and  the  conservation  of  human  resources  are  as 
much  engineering  problems  as  are  those  of  mechanism  and 
the  conservation  of  material  resources.  The  demand  for 
creative  work  in  this  field  of  human  engineering  is  daily 
becoming  more  insistent.  Can  the  engineering  schools 
longer  afford  to  ignore  it? 

Again,  American  industry  has  developed  in  a  land  of 
abundant  natural  resources.  It  has  always  been  protected 
by  a  tariff  which  has  been  raised  as  the  industries  grew 
stronger  and  more  wealthy.  This  protected  atmosphere 
of  natural  opulence  has  given  strong  incentive  for  the  de- 
velopment of  originaHty,  initiative,  and  push.  Every  boy 
in  America  has  felt  that  the  opportunity  to  become  presi- 
dent was  open  before  him.  There  was,  however,  little  in- 
centive for  economy  of  production.  It  was  much  easier  to 
exploit  the  Indians  or  to  persuade  Congress  to  raise  the 
tariff  than  it  was  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  production 
costs. 

The  increase  in  population  and  the  waste  of  natural  re- 
sources have  now  brought  the  United  States  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  The  problem 
of  efficiency  of  production  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  This 
again  is  an  engineering  problem.  It  can  not  be  solved 
here  by  merely  copying  the  autocratic  methods  that  have 
been  used  successfully  elsewhere,  but  demands  an  American 
solution  which  shall  insure  efficiency  without  sacrificing 
individual  spontaneity  and  initiative. 

These  then  are  the  three  problems  of  the  immediate 
future  for  the  American  engineer:     (i)  To  introduce  the 
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practical  arts  into  the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  all  may 
share  their  educational  value.  (2)  To  devise  human  ma- 
chinery that  shall  assure  to  every  American  justice  and  a  fair 
show.  (3)  To  develop  the  highest  efficiency  of  production — 
an  efficiency  which  is  attainable  only  when  individual  ini- 
tiative is  given  the  freest  play. 

TH^   PROFESSIONAIv   DEMAND 

The  returns  from  the  circular  letter  sent  out  in  the  spring 
of  19 1 5  were  summarized  and  the  results  announced  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  last 
January.  Because  of  the  rather  unexpected  nature  of  the 
summary  and  its  importance  in  defining  the  work  of  the 
schools,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Engineering  Education  last 
March  sent  to  the  members  of  the  National  Engineering 
Societies  the  following  card:  " 

Please  prefix  numbers  to  the  groups  of  qualities  listed  below  to  show 
the  order  of  importance  that  you  give  them  in  judging  the  reasons  for  en- 
gineering success  or  in  sizing  up  young  men  for  employment  or  promotion. 
.  ,  Character,  integrity,  responsibility,  resourcefulness,  initiative. 
.  .Judgment,  common  sense,  scientific  attitude,  perspective. 
,  .Efficiency,  thoroness,  accuracy,  industry. 
.  .Understanding  of  men,  executive  ability. 
.  .Knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  science. 
.  .Technique  of  practise  and  of  business. 

Submitted  by 

Address 

Years  in  practise .... 

Up  to  June  first,  6,773  of  these  cards  had  been  returned; 
352  were  accompanied  by  letters  explaining  the  views  of  the 
writers. 

A  statistical  summary  of  the  returns  was  begun  on  May 
first,  when  6,069  cards  had  come  in.  Of  these,  5,441  were 
regular,  each  one  rating  the  six  groups  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance by  some  single  combination  of  the  numbers  1-6. 
There  were  489  irregular  cards,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
numbers  appeared  more  than  once  or  in  which  the  qualities 
were  weighted  by  percentages  instead  of  being  numbered. 
On  139  cards  the  quahties  were  numbered  in  two  or  more 
different  orders,  one  for  engineering  success,  another  for  em- 
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ploy  men  t,  and  so  on.  The  regular  cards  were  sorted  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  years  in  practise  and  the  vote 
counted  separately  for  each  five-year  period.  Cards  on 
which  the  years  in  practises  were  not  given  were  counted 
together. 

Differences  in  years  of  practise  were  found  to  make  but 
little  difference  in  the  vote.     The  following  table  gives  the 
regular  vote  by  ten-year  periods.     The  table  reads :     Char- 
Years  in  Practise. 
Under  10.  10-19.  Over  20.       Not  given.         Total. 

No.  of  ratings.. .   i,ooo  2,000  1,941  500  5,441 

C>J 84.8  86.6  88.3  88.2  87.0 

C>E 92.5  92.8  92.5  91-8  92.5 

C>U 92.7  930  95.0  95-8  93.9 

C>K 91.8  91.9  91.0  914  915 

C>T 97.3  98.0  98.0  98.0  97.9 

J>E 77-8  78.7  76.3  75-4  77-4 

J>  U 80.8  82.1  84.1  82.0  82.5 

J>K 78.4  79-7  74-7  75-8  77-4 

J>T 96.8  96.2  95.0  96.2  95.9 

E>U 59-7  61.5  68.5  65.4  64.0 

E>K 65.0  63.0  64.9  64.4  64.2 

E>T 93.9  92.9  92.7  95-8  93-4 

U>K 57.7  57.3  54.5  52.2  55.9 

U>T 89.9  87.1  85.7  86.0  87.0 

K>T 92.3  90.3  90.7  91.2  90.9 

acter  was  rated  higher  than  judgment  by  84.8  per  cent  of 
the  voters  who  had  less  than  ten  years  of  experience,  by 
86.6  per  cent  of  those  with  from  ten  to  nineteen  years  of 
experience.  The  last  column  gives  the  percentage  vote 
on  each  item  for  all  the  5,441  voters. 

The  most  probable  values  of  the  relative  importance  of 
these  groups  of  qualities  have  been  computed  from  these 
percentage  votes  by  the  method  described  in  Chapter  VIII 
of  Thorndike's  Theory  of  mental  and  social  measurements. 
These  values  are  given  in  the  first  column  of  figures.  The 
last  column  gives  these  same  values  as  determined  by  the 
summary  of  the  replies  to  the  first  circular  letter  explained 
in  the  Engineering  record  for  January  29  and  the  Engineer- 
ing news  for  January  27,  19 16. 
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Character 24 .  o  41 ,  o 

Judgment 19.5  17.5 

Efficiency 16.5  14.5 

Understanding  of  men 15 .0  75  14.0      87 

Knowledge  of  fundamentals 15.0  7.0 

Technique 10. o      25  6.0       13 

100  100 

Because  of  the  constancy  of  the  percentage  of  the  votes, 
as  shown  in  the  table,  it  is  clear  that  this  statement  of  the 
factors  essential  to  engineering  success  corresponds  to  a 
rather  definite  ideal  in  the  professional  mind.  It  is  there- 
fore safe  to  make  use  of  this  definition  in  testing  and  plan- 
ing the  work  of  the  schools. 

When  applying  this  definition  to  the  schools  it  is  desirable 
not  to  forget  several  perfectly  obvious  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  qualities  mentioned  are  essential  to  genuine 
success  and  conscious  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  all  of 
them  as  far  as  possible.  Second,  character,  initiative, 
common  sense,  and  quaHties  of  this  sort  can  not  be  taught 
expHcitly  Hke  multipHcation  tables  and  rules  of  grammar. 
Third,  education  is  a  continuous  process  of  growth,  and,  there- 
fore, the  conscious  development  of  the  qualities  of  the  first 
fom-  groups  can  not  to  advantage  be  arrested  for  four  years, 
!  even  for  the  sake  of  a  mastery  of  knowledge  and  technique. 
Fourth,  the  man  whose  character,  judgment,  efificiency  and 
understanding  of  men  has  developed  most  during  his  college 
years  has  the  best  show  after  graduation,  since  these  quali- 
ties constitute  75  per  cent  of  his  equipment.  Fifth,  the  fact 
that  character  is  rated  at  24  per  cent  does  not  mean  that  an 
engineer  can  succeed  with  a  24  per  cent  character.  It  does 
mean  that  even  a  perfect  character  is  but  24  per  cent  of  the 
engineer's  total  equipment. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  evident  that  instruction  in 
mathematics,  or  machine  design  which  aims  only  at  a  mas- 
tery of  fundamental  principles  and  technique,  can  not  be 
nearly  as  efficient  as  instruction  which,  while  paying  due 
regard  to  technique  and  the  mastery  of  principles,  yet  de- 
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velops  integrity,   initiative,   resourcefulness,   and  common 
sense. 

TH^  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOI.S 
A.   WHAT  FRESHMEN  KNOW  AND  CAN  DO 

Twenty-two  schools  have  been  visited  and  carefully 
studied.  A  composite  picture  of  their  work  furnishes  the 
best  statement  of  conditions.  Tests  of  220  freshmen  at  four 
institutions  have  been  conducted  by  Professor  E.  ly.  Thorn- 
dike.  These  tests  furnish  objectively  certain  facts  about 
the  human  material  which  schools  of  engineering  educate, 
showing  what  the  members  of  the  entering  class  know  and 
can  do.  The  following  samples  may  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  their  abilities. 

In  Algebra,  nine-tenths  of  the  freshmen  were  able  to 
solve  the  following  equation :  x  —  2a  -{•  h  =  2%  -\-  2h  —  4a. 
Only  one- third  of  them  could  solve  the  following:  If  x  — 
(a  ■\-  h)/2,  what  does 

{x  —  ay/{x  —  h)  —  {x  —  2a-\-  b)/{x  +  a  —  2b) 
equal? 

In  Physics,  nine-tenths  were  able  to  tell  what  materials 
were  needed  to  make  an  electric  battery.  Only  one-third 
could  determine  how  much  water  must  be  added  to  a  pint 
of  alcohol  95  per  cent  pure  to  make  a  solution  of  alcohol  40 
per  cent  pure. 

Nine-tenths  were  able  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  following: 
Light  generally  travels  in  ....  lines.  100  Centigrade  de- 
grees equal  ....  Fahrenheit  degrees.  Only  one-third  could 
correctly  supply  the  missing  words  in :  The  mechanical  ad- 
vantage of  a  system  of  pulleys,  provided  no  energy  is  dis- 
sipated inside  the  pulleys,  is  ....  the  number  of  ....  of  the 
cord  supporting  the  load.  When  a  mass  of  air  is  heated  .... 
its  volume  increases  ....  of  its  value  at  zero  degrees  for 
every  rise  of  one  degree  C.  in  temperature. 

English. — In  English,  nine-tenths  could  classify  as  animal, 
flower,  boy's  name,  book,  something  good  or  bad  to  be  or 
do,  the  following  words:  zachary,  dexterous,  hyacinth, 
clematis,  callous,  mastodon,  caribou,  Julian,  ruthless. 
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Only  one-third  could  similarly  classify:  predatory,  brevi- 
ary, sophistical,  campanula,  pusillanimous. 

Nine-tenths  could  fill  in  **A  body  of entirely  sur- 
rounded by  ....  is  called  an " 

Only  one-third  were  able  to  make  sense  out  of  *Xet  us 

briefly  examine  the  social  forces at  work  concentrating 

or the  ownership wealth." 

Nine-tenths  could  write  the  answers  to  the  questions  on 
the  following  paragraph: 

"It  may  seem  at  first  thought  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  goes  to  school 
ought  to  do  all  the  work  that  the  teacher  wishes  done.  But  sometimes  other 
duties  prevent  even  the  best  boy  or  girl  from  doing  so.  If  a  boy's  or  girl's 
father  died  and  he  had  to  work  afternoons  and  evenings  to  earn  money  to 
help  his  mother,  such  might  be  the  case.  A  good  girl  might  let  her  lessons 
go  undone  in  order  to  help  her  mother  by  taking  care  of  the  baby." 

1.  What  is  it  that  might  seem  at  first  thought  to  be  true,  but  really  is 
false? 

2.  What  might  be  the  effect  of  his  father's  death  upon  the  way  a  boy 
spent  his  time? 

3.  Who  is  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  as  the  person  who  desires  to  have 
all  lessons  completely  done? 

Only  one-third  could  answer  the  questions  on  the  follow- 
ing: 

"A  chief  characteristic  of  science,  then,  is  that  in  supplementing  given 
facts  it  supplements  them  by  adding  other  facts  belonging  to  the  same  sphere, 
and  eventually  discoverable  by  tracing  the  given  object  in  its  own  plane  thru 
its  continuous  transformations.  Science  expands  speculatively,  by  the  aid 
of  merely  instrumental  hypotheses,  objects  given  in  perception  until  they 
compose  a  congruous,  self-supporting  world,  all  parts  of  which  might  be  ob- 
served consecutively.  What  a  scientific  hypothesis  interpolates  among 
the  given  facts — the  atomic  structure  of  things,  for  instance — might  come  in 
time  under  the  direct  fire  of  attention,  fixt  more  scrupulously,  longer,  or  with 
better  instruments  upon  those  facts  themselves.  Otherwise  the  hypothesis 
that  assumed  that  structure  would  be  simply  false,  just  as  a  hypothesis  that 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  full  of  molten  fire  would  be  false,  if  on  inspection 
nothing  were  found  there  but  solid  rock.  Science  does  not  merely  prolong  a 
habit  of  inference:  it  verifies  and  solves  the  inference  by  reaching  the  fact 
inferred.  The  contrast  with  myth  at  this  point  is  very  interesting;  for  in 
myth  the  facts  are  themselves  made  vehicles,  and  knowledge  is  felt  to  terminate 
in  an  independent  existence  on  a  higher  or  deeper  level  than  any  immediate 
fact;  and  in  this  circumstance  is  what  makes  myth  impossible  to  verify, 
and,  except  by  laughter,  to  disprove." 

I.  According  to  the  paragraph,  what  is  the  diff^erence  between  the  ether, 
the  electrons  or  lines  of  electro-magnetic  force  and  angels,  a  sun-god,  or 
fairies,  as  principles  of  explanation? 
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2.  According  to  the  paragraph,  by  what  sort  of  explanation  of  the  facts 
of  the  world  are  the  facts  themselves  made  mere  carriers  of  thought  to  con- 
clusions in  a  realm  outside  that  of  such  facts? 

3.  According  to  the  paragraph,  what  are  the  methods  and  instruments 
by  the  aid  of  which  perceived  things  and  qualities  are  made  the  basis  of  a 
consistent  independent  universe? 

B.      WHAT  THE   SCHOOIvS   DO   TO   FRESHMEN 

Two  thousand  freshmen  of  the  type  described  entered  a 
group  of  schools  in  the  fall  of  191 1.  Of  these  732  graduated 
in  June,  1915.     The  other  1,268  had  been  "weeded  out." 

The  records  of  the  732  who  graduated  from  the  14  dif- 
ferent schools  showed  that  382,  or  52.2  per  cent,  just  "got 
by"  in  physics,  52  per  cent  just  past  in  mechanics,  45  per 
cent  in  calculus,  43.7  per  cent  in  modern  languages,  43 
per  cent  in  English,  34  per  cent  in  chemistry,  and  23  per 
cent  in  descriptive  geometry.  These  averages  for  14  schools 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  presented  last  year  for 
five  schools. 

There  are  many  who  maintain  that  these  conditions  are 
most  encouraging;  for  the  fact  that  only  one-sixth  of  those 
who  enter  graduate  with  credit  proves  that  the  schools  are 
maintaining  high  standards.  This  position  would  be  more 
readily  understood  by  the  critics  of  the  schools,  who  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  the  American  public,  if  the 
term  standards  were  more  clearly  defined.  What  sort  of 
standards  are  being  maintained  by  this  process?  Are  they 
standards  of  scholarship,  standards  of  academic  culture, 
standards  of  engineering  efficiency,  standards  of  justice, 
of  integrity,  of  morality,  of  common  sense,  of  accuracy, 
of  science,  of  art,  of  freedom  of  achievement,  of  worldly 
success,  of  unity,  of  service,  of  obedience,  of  duty,  of  law 
and  order,  of  aristocracy,  of  democracy,  or  of  humanity? 
Perhaps  all  of  these  and  many  more  are  meant.  It  would 
be  a  real  service  if  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  "main- 
taining standards"  in  schools  might  be  accurately  defined. 

On  the  other  hand  those  who  consider  that  this  high 
scholastic  mortality  and  these  high  percentages  of  low  grades 
are  proofs  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools  offer  many  hy- 
potheses in  support  of  their  position.     Among  these,  two  are 
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particularly  suggestive.  The  first  of  these  is  derived  by 
analogy  from  the  experience  of  the  industries  with  "soldier- 
ing." Under  the  old  industrial  system,  workmen  are  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  hours  of  work,  and  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  amount  accomplished  per  hour.  Under 
this  system  the  workman  accomplishes  as  httle  as  he  dares 
and  unions  are  formed  to  raise  the  time  rate  and  to  stand- 
ardize this  minimum  accomplishment.  When  the  reward  is 
measured  solely  by  time  and  not  by  achievement,  there  is 
every  incentive  not  only  for  laziness  but  even  for  deHberate 
deception  of  the  employer  as  to  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished per  hour  by  a  willing  and  properly  instructed  work- 
man. 

The  school  system  is  analogous  to  this  old  industrial  sys- 
tem since  it  awards  credits  in  accordance  with  Commissioner 
Finley's  table  of  academic  weights  and  measures,   namely: 

45  minutes  make  i  hour 

5  hours  make  i  week 
36  weeks  make  i  unit 
15  units  make  i  matriculant 
120  semester-hours  make  one  degree 

The  student  who  puts  in  the  requisite  time  with  an  esti- 
mated efficiency  of  only  60  per  cent  receives  the  same  credit 
as  one  who  achieves  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent.  The 
result  is  similar  to  that  in  the  industries — many  students 
soldier,  try  to  bluff  their  way  thru  and  even  unite  to  create 
the  tradition  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  rated  much  above  the 
pass  mark. 

In  the  industries  this  situation  has  been  met  first,  by  mak- 
ing a  careful,  detailed,  scientific  study  of  all  the  conditions 
that  affect  efficiency ;  second,  by  instructing  the  workmen  in 
the  best  methods  of  work ;  and  third,  by  making  the  reward 
depend  on  accomplishment.  Where  the  old  industrial 
system  has  been  replaced  by  this  new  system,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  sol- 
diering has  disappeared,  the  workmen  have  doubled  or 
even  quadrupled  their  achievement,  their  earnings  have  in- 
creased, and  they  have  become  more  contented  and  more 
healthy. 
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The  success  of  this  change  of  policy  in  industry  makes  us 
wonder  whether  an  analogous  change  might  not  prove 
equally  beneficial  to  the  schools. 

Usually  the  method  of  presenting  subject  matter  in  schools 
is  determined  by  the  teacher's  conception  of  logical  rigor 
and  theoretical  unity.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  high  per- 
centages of  failure  and  low  grades  prove  that  this  method  is 
not  effective,  very  few  experiments  have  as  yet  been  made 
to  find  methods  better  adapted  to  the  abiHties  of  the  stu- 
dents. But  if  the  same  scientific  care  were  used  in  setting 
tasks  in  schools  as  is  used  in  setting  tasks  in  industry, 
would  not  these  conditions  improve  rapidly?  And  would 
not  school  grades  be  a  truer  measure  of  ability  if  tasks  were 
graded  from  easy  to  difficult  and  credits  were  given  as  is  done 
in  industry  only  for  those  actually  completed? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  this  system  of  awarding  credit  on 
the  basis  of  achievement  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  time 
w;ould  give  to  students  a  real  incentive  for  real  accom- 
plishment as  it  has  to  workmen? 

Industrial  managers  not  only  spend  hours  and  days  of 
study  in  adapting  the  task  to  the  workman;  they  take  great 
pains  to  see  that  each  worker  is  carefully  instructed  in  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  doing  his  work.  May  it  not  be 
that  more  time  could  be  spent  to  advantage  in  instructing 
students  in  the  most  efficient  methods  of  doing  their  work 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  devise  their  own  methods  of 
study? 

Thus  the  first  hypothesis  that  is  suggested  to  explain  the 
high  mortaHty  and  excessive  percentages  of  low  grades  is 
that  the  method  of  awarding  credit  on  the  basis  of  time,  the 
acceptance  of  a  60  per  cent  standard  of  accomplishment  and 
the  assignment  of  tasks  that  are  not  adapted  to  his  abiHties 
give  the  student  no  adequate  incentive  to  achievement  and 
encourage  him  in  soldiering  and  in  bluffing  his  way  thru. 

Soldiering  alone  does  not  explain  all  the  cases  of  failure 
and  low  grades.  Many  of  those  who  are  dropt  from  engi- 
neering schools  should  be  dropt  because  they  have  no  real 
inclination  or  ability  for  engineering  work.     A  number  of 
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those  dropt,  however,  persist  in  engineering  work  and  suc- 
ceed in  spite  of  their  academic  shortcomings.  Why  are  so 
many  young  men  with  pronounced  engineering  talent  unable 
to  make  good  in  the  engineering  schools? 

In  one  school  some  74  per  cent  of  the  graduates  had  had 
trouble  in  mechanics.  The  work  of  the  class  consisted  in  the 
solution  of  many  problems — apparently  an  excellent  plan. 
But  the  first  problems  of  the  course  were  these:  Find  the 
center  of  gravity  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Find  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  area  included  between  three  sides  of  a 
square  and  the  semicircle  described  on  the  fourth  side  as  a 
diameter.  Find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  area  bounded 
by  a  given  hyperbola,  its  asymptotes  and  given  coordinates. 
No  models  were  supplied. 

The  use  of  these  strictly  Archimedean  problems  was  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  the  analytical  processes  involved 
in  their  solution  were  those  needed  the  following  term  in  the 
solution  of  problems  in  strength  of  girders.  Yet  74  per  cent 
of  these  same  students  had  trouble  with  this  later  course. 

Why  not  give  the  real  problems  first?  In  the  University 
of  Washington,  the  course  in  mechanics,  given  by  Professor 
C.  C.  More,  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  real 
problems  or  projects  of  the  grade  usually  found  in  such 
courses.  This  work  was  originally  given  in  the  third  year 
because  calculus  was  a  prerequisite.  The  third-year  men 
have,  however,  mastered  it  so  readily  that  next  year  it  will 
be  given,  calculus  and  all,  to  the  freshmen.  In  like  manner 
Professor  Bird,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  finds  that 
laboratory  problems  very  similar  to  those  given  in  other 
schools,  to  seniors  in  chemical  engineering,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully mastered  by  freshmen. 

These  examples  define  the  second  hypothesis  that  is  sug- 
gested to  explain  the  high  percentages  of  failure  and  of  low 
grades ;  namely,  the  work  is  not  too  hard,  but  it  is  presented 
in  so  abstract  a  manner  that  it  has  little  or  no  meaning  to  the 
students. 

If  these  hypotheses  are  correct,  the  problem  before  the 
schools  is  that  of  removing  these  two  causes  of  failure.     To 
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do  this,  academic  credit  must  be  made  to  depend  directly 
and  objectively  on  achievement ;  and  the  work  must  be  made 
more  concrete. 

This  statement  has  been  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the 
work  of  the  schools.  Yet  the  problems  which  it  defines  are 
the  same  as  those  defined  by  the  history  of  the  engineering 
schools.  For  when  the  practical  arts  are  introduced  into 
the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  all  may  share  their  educa- 
tional value,  the  work  becomes  concrete  and  impelling  to 
the  student.  And  when  academic  credit  is  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  real  achievement,  efficiency  and  individual 
initiative  increase  together. 

The  solution  of  these  problems  will  require  much  careful 
experimenting  and  study  on  the  part  of  teachers;  but  as 
progress  is  made  the  schools  will  find  that  they  are  each  year 
better  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  engineering  profession. 
For  character,  judgment,  efficiency  and  an  understanding 
of  men — those  personal  qualities  that  make  up  75  per  cent 
of  the  engineer's  equipment — develop  best  in  men  who  love 
their  work  and  who  labor  with  enthusiasm  and  intelligence 
at  things  which  they  know  to  be  worth  while. 

C.  R.  Mann 

University  of  Chicago 
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MATHEMATICS:  A  GREAT  INHERITANCE^ 
The  word  mathematics,  it  is  safe  to  wager,  has  a  pleasing 
sound  to  comparatively  few  persons.  To  many,  when  cir- 
cumstances force  them  into  a  polite  semblance  of  atten- 
tion, it  is  usually  a  signal  for  retiring  into  some  inner  cham- 
ber of  thought  where  the  walls  are  hung  with  more  per- 
sonal and  less  definite  tapestries.  Some  few  even  have 
to  exert  considerable  self-control  when  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned, so  strong  is  their  impulse  to  escape.  The  respon- 
sibiHty  for  this  attitude  lies  partly,  perhaps,  with  those  who 
most  appreciate  the  power  and  the  beauty  of  mathematics; 
for  they  rarely  address  themselves,  outside  of  the  classroom, 
to  any  except  the  few  who  have  begun  to  care  about  it. 
Occasionally,  if  they  behave  like  the  Ancient  mariner 
and  persist  in  gaining  the  ear,  not  only  of  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  love  the  subject,  but  of  those  who  merely  endure 
it  or  wish  to  avoid  it,  the  really  compelling  interest  of  our 
great  legacy  of  mathematics  makes  itself  felt.  One  has  only 
to  unfold  this  inheritance  from  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind 
and  show  how  it  has  developed  and  increased  century  after 
century  in  forms  and  instruments  which  met  as  best  they 
could  the  practical  demands  of  the  times,  furnishing  ever 
new  and  accumulating  capital  with  which  to  build  the  civili- 
zation of  the  future,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sympathetic  hear- 
ing. 

Few  people  think  of  mathematics  as  such  a  great  con- 
tinuous whole.  They  see  it  only  in  part,  when  they  are 
wilHng  to  look  at  it  at  aU;  for  unless  one  knows  a  good  deal 
of  mathematics  pretty  well  in  detail,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
such  a  general  survey  of  any  branch  of  it  as  one  can  of  the 
literature  of  a  people  or  the  history  of  a  period.     The 

1  Lecture  given  to  entering  students  at  Wellesley  College,  September, 

1915. 
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continuous  strands  of  mathematics  and  the  way  they  sup- 
port our  every-day  activities  are  as  impossible  for  any  but 
the  expert  to  unwind  as  for  a  child  to  realize  the  invisible 
currents  of  electricity  that  enable  him  to  hear  his  father's 
voice  over  the  telephone.  Gems  of  art  we  can  see,  splendid 
paragraphs  of  literature  can  delight  our  ears,  but  the  subtle 
beauties  of  the  laws  and  combinations  of  mathematics 
make  almost  no  appeal  to  the  senses.  It  would  be  useless 
to  dangle  before  the  eyes  of  any  but  the  experienced  mathe- 
matician the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  the  Witch  of  Donna 
Maria  Agnesi,  the  probability  integral,  a  determinant  of 
infinite  order,  the  definition  of  the  transfinite  cardinal 
Aleph-Null,  a  Steinerian  or  a  Cayleyan,  the  hyper-geometric 
series,  or  the  shadow  of  a  fourth  dimensional  figure.  These 
would  be  meaningless  without  some  preliminary  study  and 
investigation. 

Evidently  it  is  no  easy  task  to  set  forth  the  priceless  value 
of  this  great  fabric  of  mathematics  when  few  readers  have 
traced  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  motifs.  Yet 
one  may  attempt  to  spread  out  and  show  the  possibiHties  of 
this  wonderful  heirloom,  woven  with  the  experience  and  em- 
broidered with  the  imagination  of  the  ages,  signed  here  and 
there  with  many  a  mighty  name. 

Can  you  imagine  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  no 
arithmetic  or  algebra  or  geometry?  Yet  every  primitive 
race  and  tribe  had  to  face  certain  simple  problems  of  number 
and  measurement.  Fathers  had  to  provide  for  families. 
Mothers,  we  may  be  sure,  wanted  to  know  that  their  chil- 
dren were  all  in  at  night.  These  early  communities  all  met 
their  difficulties  in  much  the  same  way.  All  invented  some 
more  or  less  restricted  system  of  counting;  some  numeral 
words  and  symbols  so  that  they  could  exchange  number 
ideas;  some  rude  forms  of  measurement  for  building  a  shel- 
ter, feeding  a  family,  or  dealing  with  time  and  distance; 
and  some  way  of  expressing  quantities  of  one  kind  in  terms 
of  another  for  purposes  of  trade.  They  all  had  some  notion 
of  addition,  and  often  more  than  that;  for  life,  even  in  pre- 
historic  times,    was    not    just   addition    and    subtraction. 
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Division  and  fractions  forced  themselves  into  notice,  tho 
they  were  most  unpopular.  A  man  who  could  manage 
fractions  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  wizard.  The 
papyrus  of  Ahmes,  the  Egyptian  priest  who,  about  1500 
B.  C,  wrote  a  book  called  Directions  for  knowing  all  dark 
things,  dealing  chiefly  with  fractions,  sounds  very  like  an 
incantation  and  brings  home  to  us  the  difficulties  which 
fractions  presented  to  the  early  races.  No  one  can  say  how 
long  it  took  or  how  difficult  it  was  to  develop  this  amount 
of  mathematics,  an  amount  which  small  children  fairly 
easily  make  their  own  today.  It  was  the  result  of  the  hard 
study  and  the  happy  inventions  of  the  wise  men  and  the 
wise  women  in  isolated  primitive  tribes  over  centuries  of 
time;  and  the  struggle  apparently  differs  not  in  kind  but  in 
degree  from  the  efforts  to  enlarge  the  borders  and  applica- 
tions of  mathematics  at  the  present  day. 

In  those  early  days  it  is  safe  to  assume  the  existence 
of  the  same  revolt  as  now  against  unnecessary  labor.  All 
over  the  world,  among  all  the  isolated  peoples,  men  avoided 
mental  arithmetic  and  turned  to  the  natural  counting 
machine  which  they  had  literally  at  their  fingers'  ends. 
With  few  exceptions,  and  these  only  a  variation  of  the 
process,  primitive  men  have  counted  up  to  ten  on  their 
fingers,  and  then,  if  their  systems  went  further,  used  groups 
of  tens  and  the  powers  of  ten.  Imagine  them  counting  up 
to  ten,  then  putting  down  a  pebble,  notching  a  stick,  or 
having  a  second  man  hold  up  a  finger  while  they  counted 
another  group  of  ten,  and  so  committing  us  to  our  decimal 
system  of  enumeration.  Counting  on  the  fingers  seems, 
with  this  historic  background,  a  perfectly  dignified  opera- 
tion. Why  should  we  refuse  to  use  this  machine  for 
checking  up  small  numbers  and  go  to  an  electric  adding 
machine  for  summing  large  ones? 

After  counting,  or  along  with  it,  somehow  or  other  there 
developed  ideas  of  representing  numbers  in  different  ways. 
The  scout  who  piled  up  pebbles,  one  for  each  of  the  enemy, 
to  show  the  following  war  party  how  many  there  were  in 
the  enemy's  band,  was  using  the  great  principle  of  one-to- 
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one  correspondence  that  lies  behind  all  numeral  repre- 
sentation, tho  he  was  unconscious  of  the  principle,  we  may 
be  sure.  The  abacus,  the  wire  frame  with  sliding  balls 
that  is  a  memory  of  our  early  struggles  with  arithmetic, 
was  an  invention  that  made  possible  a  great  advance  in 
the  processes  of  representing  and  combining  numbers. 
Used  in  remote  centuries  by  the  Chinese  and  in  Europe 
down  thru  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  still  employed  in  European 
banks  in  the  East  for  checking  accounts.  Thru  this  medium 
came  the  invention  of  our  powerful  decimal  notation,  de- 
pending on  the  position  of  digits,  but  it  had  to  await  the 
ideas  of  the  relating  of  symbols  to  columns  of  balls  on  the 
wires,  the  significance  of  the  order  of  the  columns,  and  the 
importation  of  the  symbol  zero  to  stand  for  an  empty  col- 
umn from  the  Hindu  mathematicians  thru  the  Arabs. 
It  was  not  until  1350  A.D.  that  Europe  really  took  pos- 
session of  this  powerful  instrument,  the  positional  decimal 
system,  without  which  we  should  be  helpless  before  our 
own  small  numeral  problems,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of 
science,  government  and  finance. 

Thru  the  ages  certain  conditions  have  been  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  it  meant 
much  to  mathematics  to  have  such  a  civilization  develop 
as  that  during  the  Greek  domination  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin.  Antiquarians,  anthropologists  and  mis- 
sionaries find  few  traces  of  any  knowledge  of  mathematics 
beyond  the  mere  elements  among  isolated  groups  of  people 
such  as  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  North  American  In- 
dians and  the  Esquimaux.  But  when  Greece  controlled 
the  Mediterranean  a  variety  of  races  exchanged  and  devel- 
oped ideas  as  well  as  commodities,  and  an  increasingly  com- 
plex civilization  made  new  and  clamorous  demands  upon 
mathematics  to  explain  the  physical  universe  and  to  serve 
the  practical  arts.  Mathematics  simply  had  to  respond. 
Arithmetic  was  not  popular  with  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  Greece:  it  savored  of  Phoenician  trade  and  did  not  fit 
in  well  with  other  mathematical  interests.  Geometry 
seemed  to  suit  the  Greek  mind  best,  and  the  kind  of  geometry 
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they  developed  with  such  keen  deHght  has  had  little  of 
importance  added  to  it  since  the   days  of  Euclid,  300  B.C. 

It  is  amazing  to  think  of  the  way  ideas  traveled  up 
and  down  the  Mediterranean  coasts  from  the  time  of  Thales, 
six  centuries  before  Christ,  to  Diophantus,  nearly  four  cen- 
turies after  Christ;  the  wonderful  minds  in  which  they 
fertilized  and  developed;  the  joy  and  interest  with  which 
they  were  received  and  fostered;  the  faint  prophecies  of 
some  of  our  latest  modern  inventions  here  and  there.  Per- 
haps these  are  only  fables,  but  one  likes  to  think  that  Archy- 
tas  was  fond  of  children  and  invented  a  flying  toy,  a  fore- 
runner of  the  aeroplane;  that  Pythagoras  sacrificed  a  heca- 
tomb to  the  gods  when  he  discovered  the  proposition  that 
the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  other  two  sides ;  that  Euclid  was  so  annoyed 
when  a  student  asked  him  what  was  the  use  of  studying 
geometry  that  he  bade  his  slave  give  the  boy  some  coppers, 
* 'since,"  said  he,  "you  must  have  profit  from  what  you 
learn;"  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  impatient  to  get 
thru  his  geometry  and,  as  a  modern  young  man  would  say, 
"get  into  business,"  that  his  tutor  Menaechmus  had  to 
warn  him,  "Sire,  in  the  country  there  be  some  private, 
and  even  some  royal  roads,  but  in  geometry  there  is  but  one;" 
or  that  Archimedes,  when  at  the  bath,  hit  upon  a  plan  for 
discovering  whether  the  golden  crown  made  for  his  patron, 
King  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  contained  all  the  gold  the  king 
had  given  the  jeweller,  and  rushed  thru  the  streets  to  his 
laboratory,  crying  "Eureka — I  have  found  it." 

The  mathematics  of  those  days  is  a  strong,  substantial 
part  of  our  inheritance  and  the  greatest  mathematicians  have 
been  the  quickest  to  acknowledge  its  worth.  For  the  Greeks 
estabhshed  firmly  the  mathematics  that  their  day  and  gen- 
erzation  needed  to  use  and  had  an  intellectual  interest  in. 
If  progress  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  lack  of  interest 
of  the  Romans,  by  the  general  disorder  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  the  loss  of  Greek  mathematical  literature  until  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  by  the  fact  that  monastic 
research  was  directed  more   toward  such  problems  as  the 
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number  of  angels  that  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle 
than  toward  formal  arithmetic,  we  might  not  have  had  to  wait 
until  1600  A.D.  for  the  powerful  modern  methods  that  have 
so  advanced  mathematics  in  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

Since  1600  many  new  processes  and  patterns  and  materials 
have  been  woven  into  mathematics.  We  have  added  the 
so-called  negative  numbers,  tho  for  a  long  time,  as  Bhas- 
kara,  the  Hindoo,  said  in  the  twelfth  century,  "Most  people 
approved  them  not."  We  have  also  annexed  imaginary 
quantities,  infinites  and  infinitesimals,  and  have  invented 
the  shorthand  of  symbols  that  enables  us  to  describe  and 
combine  them  in  a  way  that  would  astonish  the  ancients. 
We  have  accomplished  this  largely  by  making  stupendous 
generalizations,  by  daring  to  assume  certain  great  prin- 
ciples without  knowing  where  or  how  far  they  were  going 
to  lead  us,  the  principle  of  continuity  and  the  principle  of 
no  exception.  We  have  in  particular  demanded  means  for 
dealing  with  quantities  in  motion  rather  than  at  rest  as 
did  the  Greeks.  We  have  wanted  to  see  quantity  as  a  mov- 
ing picture  and  not  as  a  Greek  statue.  That  desire,  on  the 
whole,  lies  behind  all  our  modern  methods. 

A  student  entering  college  might  realize  the  great  dif- 
ference between  ancient  and  modern  mathematics  more 
clearly  were  I  to  say  that  if  he  held  a  certificate  from  Euclid 
or  ApoUonius  or  Archimedes  (tho  the  latter  would  hardly 
have  devoted  time  to  student  preparation)  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  completed  Euclid's  Elements  satisfactorily, 
he  would  be  sufficiently  well  prepared  in  geometry,  tho  he 
might  never  have  heard  of  some  of  the  theorems  the  present- 
day  student  has  worked  out  as  original  exercises.  These 
tutors  would  have  been  available  by  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  but  no  tutors  in  algebra  could  have  been  found 
so  early.  In  the  ninth  century  A.D.  he  could  have  learned 
to  cipher  (an  Arabic  word,  as  is  also  algebra)  at  Bagdad, 
when  Haroun-al-Raschid  of  Arabian  Nights  fame  was  en- 
couraging the  pursuit  of  mathematics  and  other  learning 
at  his  court.  He  could  not  have  become  expert  in  using 
our  modern  notation  before  that  time. 
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Bhaskara,  the  Hindoo,  born  in  1114  A.D.,  would  have 
been  a  splendid  master.  Caravans  to  India  played  the 
same  part  in  spreading  mathematical  ideas  as  the  ships  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bhaskara  was 
well  versed  in  the  mathematics  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabs. 
He  probably  drilled  many  students  in  problems  in  square 
and  cube  root,  simple  arithmetical  progressions,  and  even 
quadratic  equations,  tho  he  would  not  have  been  a  harsh 
critic  when  negative  and  imaginary  solutions  were  ignored. 

For  preparation  in  the  Binomial  Theorem  and  its  appli- 
cations, the  first  available  master  would  have  been  Newton, 
after  the  year  1665,  and  he  might  have  allowed  a  student  to 
use  Pascal's  Triangle  for  writing  down  the  binomial  coeffi- 
cients, a  device  Pascal  had  published  in  1653.  To  use 
imaginary  quantities  fearlessly  one  would  have  had  to  wait 
for  the  explanations  of  Argand  and  Gauss  in  the  early 
1800's,  and  to  have  had  a  master  who  could  make  one  feel 
that  surds  and  such  incommensurables  as  tt  were  perfectly 
proper  quantities  one  would  have  had  to  wait  for  Dedekind 
in  1870.  So  recently  as  that  did  these  queer  aliens  obtain 
their  passports  as  genuine  algebraic  citizens. 

Thru  the  ages  the  extensions  of  mathematics  in  one  di- 
rection have  immediately  led  to  extensions  in  others.  The 
reactions  of  algebra  upon  geometry  and  of  geometry  upon 
algebra,  beginning  with  Descartes'  invention  of  coordinate 
geometry  in  1600,  have  been  most  fortunate  in  their  results, 
and  one  discovery  after  another  has  been  made  just  in  time 
to  afford  some  great  mind  the  necessary  material  for  an 
epoch-making  combination.  Geometry  had  incommen- 
surable lines  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  but  they  were  frowned 
upon  until  algebra  offered  an  explanation,  or  an  analogy, 
in  incommensurable  numbers.  Copernicus  (d.  1543)  showed 
the  simplicity  of  conceiving  the  planets  to  revolve  about 
the  sun  in  nearly  circular  orbits.  Kepler  followed  and  in 
1609  proved  that  they  moved  in  almost  circular  ellipses. 
The  material  was  then  ready  for  Newton  to  apply  his  laws 
of  motion,  under  the  hypothesis  that  the  sun  attracted 
a  particle  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance,  and  thus 
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established  gravity  as  a  universal  force,  the  behavior  of 
which  could  be  mathematically  exprest. 

Mathematics  became  largely  algebraic  when  the  engineer, 
the  navigator,  the  astronomer,  the  military  and  naval 
expert  adopted  the  equation  and  infinite  series  as  tools, 
and  demanded  that  the  mathematician  should  develop  whole 
new  fields  and  processes  for  working  in  them,  in  particular 
the  expression  of  geometric  forms  by  algebraic  equations. 
The  developments  under  this  imperious  behest  have  been 
most  fruitful  and  far-reaching;  and,  strangely  enough, 
the  work  of  the  isolated  student  in  the  realm  of  pure  theory 
has  often  been  applied  in  fields  he  never  dreamed  of.  Poin- 
care,  the  great  French  mathematician,  whose  work  ended 
so  prematurely  in  19 14,  says  "If  we  had  not  cultivated  the 
exact  sciences  for  themselves,  we  should  not  have  created 
mathematics  the  instrument,  and  the  day  the  call  came 
from  the  physicist  we  should  have  been  helpless."  In 
1 90 1  the  English  Clifford  said,  "No  advance  seems  likely 
in  molecular  physics  until  more  mathematics  is  invented." 
As  an  instance  of  the  way  a  chance  investigation  may  lead 
to  a  great  theoretical  discovery,  we  have  the  case  of  the 
French  gambler.  Chevalier  de  Mere,  in  the  17th  century, 
who  asked  Pascal  to  give  him  a  rule  for  dividing  the  stakes 
when  a  game  was  left  unfinished.  Pascal,  and  after  him 
Laplace,  formulated  the  ingenious  rules  of  choice  and  chance 
and  the  theory  of  probabilities  which  have  become  the  foun- 
dation of  all  insurance  business  and  of  the  statistical  meth- 
ods of  the  biologist,  the  sociologist  and  the  meteorologist. 
The  visionary  imaginings  of  the  theorist  in  one  age  have 
been  crystallized  into  wonderful  implements  in  the  hands 
of  some  practical  successor,  and  the  power  furnished  to 
the  practical  arts  has  made  the  craftsman  redouble  his 
demands. 

Mathematics  has  become  a  necessity  in  our  daily  life 
at  the  present  time.  To  realize  our  dependence  upon 
modern  mathematics,  to  understand  what  it  would  mean 
to  make  ourselves  contemporary  with  Descartes  and  Kepler 
in  1600  A.D.,   we  need  only  lay  aside  our  Arabic  not  a- 
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tion  and  attempt  to  multiply,  let  us  say,  249  by  307  in  the 
Roman  style  and  with  Roman  numerals;  or  we  need  only 
think  of  how  upsetting  it  would  be  to  remove  our  postal, 
telegraph  and  telephone  iacilities  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  way  it  would  handicap  the  scientist, 
the  craftsman,  the  financier,  the  economist,  the  investigator, 
to  remove  modern  mathematics.  Astronomy  without  the 
calculus  would  be  little  more  than  the  astrology  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  triumphs  of  modern  engineering  would  be 
impossible;  we  could  not  plan  the  range  for  coast  defence 
guns ;  we  could  not  direct  a  steamer  in  a  fog,  an  aeroplane 
above  the  clouds,  or  a  submarine  under  the  water;  and  the 
whole  field  of  large  business  which  depends  on  averages 
and  the  theory  of  probabilities  would  be  unmanageable. 
So  inextricably,  altho  to  most  of  us  unconsciously,  have  we 
founded  our  modern  life  on  mathematics. 

Modern  men  and  women  may  be  convinced  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  mathematics  to  present-day  civilization  and 
incidentally  to  themselves,  and  yet  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  personally  interest  themselves  in  mathematical 
theory  beyond  the  common  elements,  or  subject  themselves 
to  the  severe  mental  discipline  that  is  needed  to  insure  firm 
handling  of  mathematical  method.  Obliging  clerks,  car- 
penters, plumbers  and  dressmakers  will  solve  the  geometrical 
and  mechanical  problems  of  their  daily  Hfe;  they  can  play 
tennis  without  derivatives,  and  keep  a  bridge  score  without 
the  theory  of  equations;  brokers  will  make  for  them  the 
logarithmic  computations  that  attend  investment  in  bonds; 
at  a  moment's  notice  life  insurance  agents  will  make  out  a 
schedule  for  them  with  no  least  hint  of  the  conditions  set 
by  the  law  of  probability ;  real  estate  agents  will  see  that 
the  necessary  trigonometry  has  been  applied  to  secure  a 
firm  title  to  real  estate;  why  should  one  go  beyond  elemen- 
tary mathematics  one's  self?  In  1693,  when  mathematics 
at  Harvard  College  consisted  of  arithmetic  and  geometry 
in  the  senior  year,  it  was  very  easy  to  acquire  all  the  math- 
ematics that  the  average  well-educated  person  was  expected 
to  understand;  but  since   1867  colleges  of  the  first  rank 
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have  asked  for  considerably  more  than  that  for  entrance. 
Most  of  them  appreciate  mathematics  so  highly  that  they 
ask  their  students  to  pursue  the  study  one  year  in  college, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  appreciation  in  education  throw 
further  light  on  the  essential  value  of  our  inheritance. 

College  students  do  not  continue  their  study  of  mathe- 
matics merely  for  training  in  accuracy  and  precision,  even 
tho  the  calculations  performed  may  lead  to  great  expertness 
in  these  respects.  To  use  the  science  of  mathematics  for 
this  purpose  alone,  or  even  chiefly,  would  be  like  using 
Pegasus  for  a  plough  horse,  especially  when  so  much  calcu- 
lation can  and  should  be  done  by  machinery  and  tables. 
Professor  Keyser  of  Columbia  has  said,  ** Mathematics 
is  no  more  the  art  of  reckoning  and  computation  than  archi- 
tecture is  the  art  of  making  bricks  or  hewing  wood,  no  more 
than  painting  is  the  art  of  mixing  colors  on  a  palette,  no 
more  than  the  science  of  geology  is  the  art  of  breaking 
rocks,  or  the  science  of  anatomy  the  act  of  butchering." 
One's  pride  in  perfection  of  achievement  requires  that  mathe- 
matical work  be  correct  and  finished  in  result  and  appear- 
ance; but  so  should  it  be  in  every  other  subject.  The 
precision  and  accuracy  of  mathematics  is  just  one  kind  of 
precision  and  accuracy,  and  to  add  to  one's  elementary 
mathematics  the  introductory  theory  of  limits,  infinite 
series,  calculus,  determinants,  logarithms,  equations,  mod- 
ern trigonometry,  and  similar  topics  will  not  add  greatly 
to  one's  mechanical  skill. 

The  probable  gain  on  the  mechanical  side  is  a  feeling  for 
short  cuts  and  symbolic  devices,  with  an  increase  in  ability 
to  invent  and  use  them.  For  the  difficulty  of  mathematics 
is  a  stimulus  to  short  cuts,  one  of  the  great  demands  in 
present-day  problems.  The  mathematician  hates  to  repeat 
a  hard  and  tedious  calculation  and  is  always  on  the  alert 
to  formulate  a  general  scheme  or  substitute  a  process  that 
will  be  quicker.  He  invents  multiplication  to  take  the  place 
of  continued  additions  of  the  same  number,  logarithms  for 
computing  powers  and  roots,  and  determinants  for  the 
solution  of  simultaneous  equations.     It  is  ever  his  habit 
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to  use  mechanical  devices  in  order  to  free  his  mind  for  new 
and  important  computations  and  discoveries.  It  is  worth 
while  for  all  of  us  to  form  this  habit  and  also  that  of  easily 
using  type  forms  and  symbolic  methods.  Modern  think- 
ing is  so  constantly  handled  by  symbols  that  grow  more 
and  more  stenographic,  that  the  almost  completely  symbolic 
method  of  modern  mathematics  gives  on  the  whole  the 
strongest  general  technique  in  that  respect. 

This  mathematics  is  also  a  great  imaginative  realm. 
It  demands  imagination  of  its  followers,  and  it  bestows 
imagination  upon  its  devotees.  Voltaire  once  said,  "There 
was  far  more  imagination  in  the  head  of  Archimedes  than 
in  that  of  Homer;"  and  Hermite,  the  French  mathema- 
tician, advised  that  children  be  nourished  with  fairy-tales 
as  the  best  preparation  for  mathematics.  Upon  those  who 
acknowledge  the  beneficence  of  mathematics  under  its 
possibly  grim  exterior,  it  will,  like  the  fairy  godmother  of 
old,  bestow  the  joy  and  power  of  mathematical  invention 
and  the  ability  to  apply  its  method  in  any  realm  at  pleasure. 
For  the  ability  to  use  the  known  to  prove  or  construct  the 
unknown  is  an  ability  that  counts  in  working  with  any  ma- 
terial, in  any  science  or  in  any  art. 

To  deal  with  the  world  as  one  meets  it  today  one  is  con- 
stantly forced  to  generalize.  We  need  to  acquire  the  fac- 
ulty of  ordering  vast  collections  of  phenomena  and  deriving 
general  principles.  This  is  the  essential  atmosphere  of 
modern  mathematics,  the  instrument  which  replaced  eighty- 
three  geometrical  propositions  of  Apollonius'  Conic  Sec- 
tions by  one  algebraic  equation.  An  artist,  who  observed 
a  multitudinous  variety  of  spiral  forms  in  nature  and  in 
art  and  who  was  led  to  mathematics  in  his  search  for  a 
general  formula  to  describe  them,  rates  mathematics 
first  in  this  respect.  He  says  "No  finer  instrument  than 
the  higher  mathematics  was  ever  conceived  for  enabling 
the  human  mind  to  grasp  the  unity  of  apparently  complex 
phenomena."  The  student  of  mathematics  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  affected  by  this  atmosphere. 

What  mind  is  more  powerful  and  original  than  the  one 
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that  has  been  trained  to  trace  relations  and  express  the 
similarity  that  often  exists  between  objects  and  events 
which  outwardly  show  little  of  the  qualities  and  conditions 
they  have  in  common  ?  To  gain  a  mastery  of  the  branch  of 
mathematics  which  connects  an  equation  in  x  and  y  with  the 
path  traced  by  a  moving  point  in  a  plane,  or  to  resolve  the 
connection  between  the  incommensurable  tt  and  the  number 
of  persons  in  a  specified  group  of  given  age  who  will  be  alive 
at  a  given  time,  amazingly  enlarges  and  strengthens  this 
faculty.  John  Fiske,  the  historian,  has  said  "The  ability 
to  imagine  relations  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  all  precise  thinking.  No  subject  can  be  named 
in  which  it  is  not  imperatively  needed;  but  it  can  nowhere 
be  so  thoroly  acquired  as  in  the  study  of  mathematics." 

Mathematics  has  even  been  called  the  science  of  relations ; 
in  other  words  a  science  that  has  no  concern  about  the  ma- 
terial it  is  dealing  with.  This  is  the  view  of  Bertrand 
Russell,  perhaps  the  foremost  English  enquirer  into  mathe- 
matical philosophy.  He  says  "If  our  hypothesis  is  about 
anything  and  not  about  some  one  or  more  particular  things, 
then  our  deductions  constitute  mathematics,"  and  he  goes 
on  to  give  that  startling  definition  of  mathematics  which 
always  pleases  those  who  love  it  not,  "Thus  mathematics 
may  be  defined  as  the  subject  in  which  we  never  know 
what  we  are  talking  about  nor  whether  what  we  are  saying 
is  true." 

Yet  whatever  is  said  in  mathematics  must  be  clear  and 
definite  and  consistent,  or  it  is  not  mathematics.  "Mathe- 
matics has  no  means  for  expressing  confused  ideas,"  and  we 
are  constantly  exercised  up  to  the  full  limit  of  our  powers 
of  clear  expression  when  we  attempt  to  state  mathematical 
ideas  or  furnish  a  proof  that  is  mathematically  correct. 

To  my  mind  mathematics,  if  we  fully  claim  our  inheri- 
tance, almost  forces  us  to  develop  a  sense  of  proportion, 
a  grasp  of  details  and  power  to  marshal  them,  constructive 
ability,  a  feeling  for  relations,  the  power  to  distinguish  the 
large  from  the  small,  permanent  from  transitory  values, 
essential    qualities    from    superficial.     And    these    are    all 
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mental  weapons  that  we  need  for  attacking  the  problems 
we  face  in  every  human  relation  and  in  every  walk  of  life. 
When,  however,  we  take  over  even  a  little  of  the  modern 
portion  of  our  mathematical  inheritance,  it  seems  to  me 
we  secure  two  advantages  which  should  be  placed  before 
all  these.  The  first  is  that  we  enter  a  more  mature  world 
of  thought,  really  grow  up  to  the  measure  of  our  generation. 
Some  subjects  and  experiences  make  one  mature  in  informa- 
tion, chiefly;  others,  as  mathematics,  chiefly  in  method. 
The  mathematics  of  the  ancients,  our  elementary  mathe- 
matics, is  in  a  sense  the  mathematics  of  childhood;  its 
method  appHes  to  finite  and  visible  phenomena.  The  an- 
cients were  frightened  by  the  invisible  quality  of  incom- 
mensurable Hues  that  involves  infinity  and  kept  algebra 
and  geometry  apart  for  fear  of  disaster.  The  maturer 
mathematical  mind  seeks  eagerly  an  explanation  of  the 
infinitely  large,  the  infinitely  small,  the  invisible  continuities 
and  relations  of  quantities:  it  is  daring  and  resourceful, 
and  it  has  confidence  in,  and  is  exhilarated  by,  the  great 
hypotheses  it  has  assumed.  The  one  method  does  for  the 
simple  life  of  the  ancients:  the  other  is  needed  by  each  one 
of  us  for  the  intricacies  of  modern  physical  and  mental 
relations.  "A  type  of  thought,"  says  J.  W.  A.  Young, 
"a  body  of  results,  so  essentially  characteristic  of  the  human 
mind,  so  Httle  influenced  by  environment,  so  uniformly 
present  in  every  civilization,  is  one  of  which  no  well- 
informed  mind  today  can  be  ignorant."  To  have  a  proper 
share  in  the  intellectual  inheritance  and  life  of  our  genera- 
tion, really  to  think  as  a  modern,  to  have  proper  standards 
of  appreciation  and  the  familiarity  that  culture  demands 
with  great  achievements  and  their  uses,  we  can  not  in  this 
twentieth  century  abandon  any  great  department  of  knowl- 
edge with  the  discoveries  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I 
say  seventeenth  century,  for  on  completing  the  ordinary 
high  school  mathematics  one  has  hardly  reached  the  age  of 
Newton  and  the  Binomial  Theorem.  We  need  to  pass 
beyond  the  childish  and  medieval  modes.  We  must  learn 
to  organize  and  relate  and  generalize  in  the  modern  analytical 
fashion,  the  fashion  that  mathematicians  have  so  consciously 
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adopted  in  the  last  hundred  years  that  you  can  not  enter  one 
of  their  great  domains  today  without  having  these  methods 
fairly  forced  upon  you,  without  being  disturbed  in  any  com- 
fortable habits  you  may  have  acquired  of  making  snap 
judgments  of  persons  and  events,  of  seeing  only  what  is 
on  the  surface,  of  easily  taking  things  for  granted. 

The  second  of  the  superior  advantages  is  the  way  in  which 
mathematics  can  help  one  to  put  one's  personal  intellectual 
domain  in  order,  and  bring  one  to  that  supreme  height  of 
culture  where  one  has,  on  the  whole,  ordered  one's  experi- 
ences in  various  realms  with  due  proportion,  harmonized 
one's  tastes,  and  organized  one's  ideals  and  principles  into 
a  well-related  whole.  Strong,  keen,  delicate,  flexible  tools 
for  this  triumph  of  spiritual  construction  are  forged  to  per- 
fection in  the  mathematical  workshop.  Men  and  women 
who  have  a  firm  and  broadly  consistent  personal  policy, 
that  nowhere  infringes  upon  the  rights  of  their  neighbors, 
have,  I  am  convinced,  used  mathematical  methods  and 
principles  to  construct  it,  tho  the  tools  may  have  been  used 
with  the  same  unconsciousness  with  which  they  apply 
them  or  benefit  by  them  in  more  practical  realms. 

Even  tho  it  is  difficult  to  enter  into  such  masterful  pos- 
session of  our  great  mathematical  heritage,  shall  we  not 
admit  that  there  is  a  compelling  necessity  to  understand 
this  accumulating  treasure  of  the  ages  as  we  do  any  other 
great  achievement  of  the  human  race;  that  we  can  not  be 
sure  of  being  in  intellectual  tune  with  our  generation  if 
we  have  not  investigated  and  made  somewhat  our  own  the 
great  modern  principles  and  methods  of  mathematics; 
that  for  our  own  mental  health  and  progress  we  need  to  have 
learned  to  think  in  the  modern  mathematical  way?  We 
shall  find,  if  we  earnestly  pursue  mathematics,  that  it  is 
not  all  hard,  dry,  monotonous  work.  There  is  a  lasting 
pleasure  in  discovering  universal  qualities,  in  sharing  the 
mental  progress  of  the  ages,  in  tracing  the  beginnings  and 
verifying  the  applications  of  the  great  principles  of  mathe- 
matics. 

RoxANA  H.  Vivian 
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VARYING  CREDIT  BASED  ON  QUAI.ITY  OF  WORK 

In  October,  1909,  the  National  Conference  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  formulated 
and  adopted  the  following  definition  of  a  unit:  "A  unit 
represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  consisting  approximately  of  a  quarter  of  a  full 
year's  work."  This  definition  is  now  regularly  employed 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  many 
other  educational  organizations.  In  the  standards  of  ac- 
crediting secondary  schools  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion a  unit  course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school  is  defined 
as  "a  course  covering  an  academic  year  that  shall  include 
in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sixty-minute  hours  of  classroom  work,  two 
hours  of  manual  training  or  laboratory  work  being  equiva- 
lent to  one  hour  of  classroom  work."  The  Association 
makes  the  explicit  recommendation  that  more  than  twenty 
periods  per  week  for  a  pupil  should  be  discouraged. 

There  is  abundant  and  increasing  evidence  of  dissatis- 
faction with  this  formal  definition  of  the  unit  in  terms  of 
time.  This  definition  has  tended  to  fix  attention  upon 
quantity  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  quite  as  important,  the 
quality  of  school  work.  No  one  will  seriously  question 
that  the  kind  of  intellectual  habits  developed  by  pupils 
is  a  more  important  consideration  than  the  content  of 
courses  or  the  time  spent  in  the  classroom. 

Observation  of  current  school  practise  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  unit  as  now  defined  has  undergone  a  process  of 
dilution.  From  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  that  sixteen  periods  of  prepared  work  per  week  should 
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represent  the  normal  work  of  the  secondary  school  pupil 
to  the  rather  mild  recommendation  of  the  North  Central 
Association  that  more  than  twenty  periods  should  be  dis- 
couraged we  have  documentary  evidence  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place.  The  fact  is  that  the  normal  practise 
is  now  to  allow  pupils  to  undertake  more  than  four  units 
of  work  in  a  year.  The  Chicago  high  schools  require  seven- 
teen units  for  graduation.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  pupils 
taking  five  unit  courses  and  extreme  cases  may  be  cited 
of  pupils  taking  six  or  even  more  unit  courses  in  a  year. 
If  this  practise  were  confined  to  pupils  of  exceptional 
ability  and  earnestness  the  situation  would  not  be  so  bad 
but  school  administrators  know  that  pupils  who  undertake 
these  excessive  amounts  of  work  are  quite  as  likely  to  be 
those  who  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  normal  amount  of 
work  in  previous  years  and  hope  in  their  last  year  to  make 
up  what  they  have  already  failed  to  do  or  those  who  shrewdly 
desire  to  have  a  margin  of  safety  in  case  they  fail  in  one 
study.  This  tendency,  so  plainly  to  be  discerned,  could 
not  fail  to  lower  the  standard  of  attainment  in  the  various 
courses  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality. 

There  are  other  factors  which  are  not  pertinent  to  the 
main  purpose  of  this  paper,  but  which  are  worthy  of  passing 
mention  as  affecting  the  validity  of  the  qualitative  defini- 
tion of  the  unit,  such  as  the  practise  of  allowing  pupils  in 
the  upper  years  of  the  high  school  to  take  elementary  courses 
in  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  such  subjects,  with 
classes  composed  mainly  of  less  mature  pupils,  and  of  re- 
quiring the  same  number  of  periods  for  small  classes  in  ad- 
vanced subjects  as  are  required  of  large  classes  in  the  more 
elementary  courses.  That  these  tendencies  are  introducing 
elements  which  demand  careful  consideration  is  seen  in 
the  recent  report  of  the  North  Central  Association  Com- 
mittee on  the  reorganization  of  the  high  school  and  the 
definition  of  the  unit. 

For  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  quality  of  work  in  dis- 
tinction from  mere  quantity,  what  may  be  called  an  ad- 
ministrative device  has  recently  been  adopted  in  a  number 
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of  schools,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  credit  for  quality 
method  of  assigning  credit.  This  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  varying  scale  of  credit  to  be  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  grades  secured,  involving  a  penalty  for  the  lower  passing 
grades  and  a  corresponding  excess  for  the  higher  grades. 
This  practise  has  been  employed  by  several  high  schools  in 
Illinois,  notably  the  Cicero  Township,  De  Kalb  Township, 
Decatur,  and  University  High  Schools.  A  considerable 
number  of  schools  in  this  and  other  states  have  recently 
adopted  the  plan. 

The  exact  methods  of  assigning  credit  vary  somewhat 
in  these  different  schools.  The  Cicero  and  De  Kalb  High 
Schools  have  a  common  and  elaborate  plan,  which  gives 
pupils  certain  honor  points  as  well  as  course  credits.  There 
is  a  maximum  possibility  of  nine  honor  points  for  pupils 
who  have  a  grade  in  any  given  course  between  98  and  100. 
From  this  maximum  there  are  successive  stages  down  to  zero 
honor  points  for  grades  between  75  and  78.  Below  75 
there  are  minus  honor  points,  reaching  a  maximum  of 
— 6  for  a  grade  between  60  and  64.  Honor  points  give  a 
student  honors  and  high  honors.  One  who  is  an  honor 
pupil  for  four  years  receives  five  credits  toward  the  170 
required  for  graduation;  one  who  receives  high  honors  for 
four  years  receives  ten  credits  toward  graduation.  One 
who  receives  honors  or  high  honors  for  four  years  is,  for 
each  unit  of  high  school  work  completed  beyond  fifteen 
units,  recommended  for  advanced  standing  in  the  college  or 
university  which  he  enters. 

The  Decatur  high  school  plan  is  much  simpler,  and  con- 
sists of  giving  I .  I  unit  credit  for  work  of  high  grade,  an 
even  unit  credit  for  work  of  medium  grade,  and  .9  unit 
credit  for  work  of  low  grade. 

The  plan  employed  at  the  University  High  School  gives 
credit  varying  from  1.25  units  for  the  highest  grade  to 
0.85  unit  for  the  lowest  passing  grade.  The  operation  of 
this  plan  can  be  understood  only  when  examined  in  con- 
nection with  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  school. 
These  are  as  follows : 
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The  following  groups  of  courses  are  offered : 

Group  I,      English  Group  V,      Science 

Group  II,      Foreign  Language  Group  VI, 

a — Latin 

&— Greek 

c — French 

d — German 
Group  III,    Mathematics 
Group  IV,     History 


a — Shop  work 
b — Drawing   and   de- 
sign 
c — Domestic  science 
d — Household  art 

Group  VII,  Music 

Group  VIII,  Physical  training  and 


hygiene 

For  graduation  i6  units  are  required,  of  which  9  are  spe- 
cifically required  and  7  are  elective. 

Specific  requirements. — The  9  units  specifically  required 
are  as  follows: 


English 3  units 

Foreign  language i  unit 

Mathematics i  unit 


History i  unit 

Science i  unit 

Group  VI I  unit 

Physical  training  and  hy- 
giene    I  unit 

ToTAiv 9  units 

Elective  courses. — The  7  elective  units  must  be  selected 
in  compliance  with  the  following  requirements : 

1.  In  addition  to  the  requirement  in  English,  there  must 
be  offered  from  Groups  II-VI  one  major  sequence  of  3 
units  from  one  group,  and  two  minor  sequences  of  2  units 
each  from  two  other  groups. 

2.  Two  sequences  may  be  offered  from  Group  II,  but 
from  no  other  group. 

3.  Not  more  than  one  unit  each  may  be  offered  from 
Groups  VII  and  VIII.  Credit  for  courses  is  assigned 
according  to  the  following  plan : 

The  passing  grade  is  60.  Grades  are  given  only  in 
multiples  of  five  from  60  to  100.  The  amount  of  credit 
assigned  for  a  course  varies  with  the  number  of  hours  and 
with  the  grade  received.  For  such  courses  as  drawing, 
design  and  shop  work,  in  which  no  preparation  outside 
the  classroom  is  required,  one-half  the  amount  of  credit 
is  given  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  in  other  courses. 
In  courses  with  daily  recitations  requiring  preparation, 
credit  for  one  year  is  given  as  follows : 
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A+  (95) 1.25  units  C+  (75) i.oo  units 

A      (90) 1.20  C      (70) 95 

B+  (85) 1. 15  D+  (65) 90 

B      (80) 1. 10  D      C60) 85 

For  semester  courses,  for  courses  with  less  than  five 
recitations  per  week,  and  for  courses  in  subjects  not  re- 
quiring preparation,  a  proportionate  amount  of  credit  is 
given. 

The  following  limitations  have  been  fixt  in  determining 
the  amount  of  credit  given: 

1.  Pupils  who  receive  extra  credit  may  not  take  work 
in  excess  of  4  units  on  a  basis  of  C  (75)  grade,  physical 
training  excepted. 

2.  Pupils  may  take  a  maximum  of  4V2  units  reckoned  on 
a  basis  of  C  (75)  grade  in  case  the  excess  over  4  units  is  for 
subjects  in  Group  VI  or  debating,  dramatics,  or  music. 
But  no  extra  credit  may  be  received  for  high  grades. 

3.  Pupils  taking  work  in  excess  of  4  units  on  a  basis  of 
C  (75)  grade  will  receive  penalty  for  low  grades. 

4.  Pupils  will  be  allowed  to  take  work  in  excess  of  4V2 
units  on  a  basis  of  C  (75)  grade  only  when  the  average  grade 
of  the  previous  semester  has  been  B,  except  by  special 
vote  of  the  faculty. 

5.  The  total  excess  credit  shall  not  be  more  than  double 
the  amount  earned  in  the  last  half  of  the  course. 

This  plan  is  devised  to  meet  two  distinct  aims.  It  aims 
first  to  ojffer  a  substantial  reward,  open  on  equal  terms  to 
all,  for  work  of  a  quaHty  above  what  has  been  found  in 
practise  to  be  the  median  standard  of  the  school,  as  well 
as  a  corresponding  penalty  for  work  falling  below  this 
standard.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  work  of  exceptionally 
high  grade  a  pupil  taking  four  subjects  may  secure  credit 
for  5  units  in  one  year.  With  the  one  unit  in  physical 
training  and  hygiene,  required  of  all,  which  it  will  be  noted 
in  limitation  i  may  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  four  sub- 
jects, such  a  pupil  may  complete  the  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation in  three  years.  It  should  be  carefully  observed  that 
for  graduation  such  a  pupil  must  have  completed  two  major 
sequences  of  three  units  each  in  two  groups  and  two  minor 
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sequences  of  two  units  each  in  two  other  groups,  beside  the 
minimum  of  one  unit  each  in  the  two  remaining  groups. 
Such  a  course,  completed  with  a  very  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, meeting  the  important  demands  of  breadth  and 
sequence,  can  be  defended  from  every  reasonable  standpoint. 

The  other  aim  has  been  to  limit  the  growing  tendency  to 
take  an  excessive  number  of  courses  which  has  greatly 
lowered  the  efficiency  of  high  school  classroom  achievement 
in  respect  to  both  quantity  and  quality  of  work  accom- 
plished. It  is  doubtless  possible  and  desirable  for  some 
pupils  to  accomplish  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  work. 
The  foregoing  plan  makes  this  a  privilege  to  be  secured  as 
one  of  the  tangible  rewards  of  excellence  in  previous  work. 
Limitation  4  provides  for  exceptions  to  the  number  of 
courses  allowed  a  pupil.  Only  one  pupil  last  year  was 
allowed  to  exceed  this  limit  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

The  plan  of  varying  credits  is  not  confined  to  high  schools 
but  is  found  also  in  several  of  the  higher  institutions.  Both 
Columbia  and  the  University  of  Missouri  have  employed 
the  system  for  several  years.  The  plan  at  Columbia,  as 
reported  by  one  of  the  administrative  officers  is  as  follows: 
"Any  student  who  receives  no  grade  lower  than  B  in  any 
half  year  receives  one  point  of  extra  credit  for  every  two 
A's  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  points  for  extra  credit.  No 
student  may  receive  points  toward  his  degree  for  more  than 
one  course  in  any  half  year  in  which  he  receives  a  grade  of 
D." 

The  Missouri  system  of  marking  is  different  from  the 
ordinary  system  in  that  students  are  always  given  rela- 
tive marks.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
all  classes  receive  the  mark  M,  which  means  mediocre. 
Above  and  below  this  group  are  groups  comprising  25  per 
cent  who  on  the  one  hand  are  the  excellent  students,  and 
on  the  other  hand  are  the  inferior  students.  The  following 
statement  of  the  plan  is  made  by  President  Hill :  "Students 
who  belong  to  the  50  per  cent  medium  (M)  class  get  normal 
credits;  those  who  make  the  grade  of  superior  (S)  get 
15  per  cent  additional  credit;  those  who  make  the  grade 
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excellent  (E)  get  30  per  cent  additional,  while  those  who 
make  the  grade  inferior  (I)  get  only  85  per  cent  of  the  normal 
credit;  those  who  are  so  poor  as  to  get  failure  (F)  receive 
no  credit  at  all." 

The  University  of  Chicago,  in  its  system  of  grade  points, 
employs  a  modified  form  of  this  plan,  assigning  a  certain 
number  of  points  varying  from  6  for  the  highest  grade  to 
— 4  for  failure  and  requiring  a  total  of  72  points  before 
granting  a  degree.  This  system  differs  from  those  de- 
scribed in  that  there  is  no  reduction  of  the  number  of 
courses  required  for  a  degree  as  a  reward  for  work  of  high 
quality. 

As  regards  the  results  secured  by  this  method  of  granting 
varying  credit,  there  is  not  as  yet  sufficient  specific  material 
to  justify  any  certain  conclusions.  The  experience  of 
Columbia  has  been  that  more  students  are  influenced  by 
the  penalty  than  by  the  excess  credit.  No  exact  figures  are 
available  to  show  how  far  the  excess  credit  has  actually 
been  awarded  to  students,  but  that  part  of  the  system  in 
that  institution  is  regarded  of  relatively  less  importance 
than  the  penalty  for  lower  standing.  At  Missouri,  where 
the  system  has  been  employed  for  seven  years.  Professor 
Max  Meyer  gives  the  following  facts  regarding  the  number 
of  semesters  required  to  secure  graduation  over  a  period  of 
three  years :  Six  per  cent  graduated  after  seven  semesters ; 
fifty-eight  per  cent  after  the  normal  period  of  eight  semesters ; 
thirty- six  per  cent  graduated  after  nine  or  more  semesters. 
It  appears  that  at  Missouri  also  the  penalty  is  the  more  im- 
pressive part  of  the  system,  although  a  considerable  number 
of  students  are  influenced  and  profit  by  the  reward  for 
superior  attainment.  In  interpreting  these  percentages  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  any  system  there  are 
some  students  who  require  more  than  the  normal  time  to 
complete  the  course. 

In  the  high  schools  mentioned  as  employing  this  system, 
there  is  also  lacking  any  body  of  material  to  justify  certain 
conclusions.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  faculties  in  each 
school  that  it  has  stimulated  a  greater  interest  in  scholar- 
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ship  among  the  pupils.  In  the  University  High  School 
during  the  five  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  system  no 
one  has  by  reason  of  this  system  secured  graduation  in  three 
years;  a  few  have  been  graduated  in  three  and  one-half 
years.  A  considerable  number  have  secured  in  four  years 
a  substantial  excess  above  the  number  of  units  required 
for  graduation.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  year 
there  were  no  limitations  as  to  the  number  of  courses  al- 
lowed. For  this  reason,  pupils  were  able  to  make  up  for 
the  penalties  attending  low  grades  by  taking  additional 
work,  so  that  no  one  has  failed  of  graduation  expressly 
because  of  these  penalties.  This  year  there  are  several 
pupils  who  seem  likely  to  fail  of  graduation  because  of  the 
diminished  credit  which  they  will  receive.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  these  there  is  clear  indication  of  an  increase  of 
serious  effort  which  may  serve  to  relieve  them  from  the  im- 
pending disaster. 

A  study  of  the  grades  given  in  the  University  High  School 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  receiving  high  grades  since  this  system  of  assign- 
ing credit  has  been  employed.  This  in  itself  would  not 
prove  that  the  number  of  pupils  doing, superior  w^^ork  has 
increased  for  it  might  be  that  teachei^s  have  been  giving 
higher  grades  for  work  of  the  same?  quality.  The  conclu; 
sion  may  fairly  be  drawn  that  the 'quality , of  th,e  w.cjrk  h^- 
been  improved  from  the  fact  thai  the  quality' of :  thfi  'work  6t. 
graduates  of  the  school  on  entering  college  has  sl\oi^n  gp 
corresponding  improvement.  As  ninet^y^  ,p^  .cenl '  of  the' 
graduates  enter  college  this  improvement  is  significant. 
The  thirty-eight  students  who  ente^^pd  the  University .gI 
Chicago  in  1915  secured  the  highest  ^  ay pi:age'  'grade 
during  the  first  quarter  ever  secured  by  any  oias.V  graduated 
from  the  school. 

There  might  seem  to  be  valid  objection  to  this  plan  on 
the  ground  that  the  higher  institutions  to  which  our  pupils 
go  do  not  recognize  credit  secured  in  excess  of  the  normal 
amount  of  one  unit  per  course.  But  with  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  work  of  the  upper  years  of 
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the  high  school  and  the  earHer  years  of  the  college,  it  seems 
certain  that  we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
still  more  tangible  the  rewards  for  excellence  of  work,  as 
well  as  to  test  the  validity  of  this  new  practise,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency.  The  University  of 
Chicago  is  now  making  an  experimental  test  by  admitting 
pupils  from  a  few  schools  on  this  basis  of  credit.  Few,  if 
any,  will  doubt  that  a  pupil  with  less  than  the  normal 
number  of  units  for  work  of  high  grade  is  as  competent  to 
do  college  work  as  another  pupil  with  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  units  secured  at  the  lowest  passing  grade.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  University  High  School  will  soon  present  claims 
for  advanced  standing  at  the  university  on  the  basis  of 
units  secured  in  excess  of  those  usually  given  for  the  same 
number  of  courses.  We  shall  wait,  with  interest,  to  see 
if  their  college  records  justify  this  action.  While  college 
records  do  not  offer  the  only,  or,  perhaps,  the  best,  test 
of  school  practise,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  efficient  habits 
of  work  and  a  desire  for  high  achievement  provide  an 
excellent  basis  for  success  anywhere. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  the  plan  is  found  in  the  varia- 
tion m- the; ^^ methods  of  grading  of  different  teachers.     A 
st^dy  of  the  graded  given  by  all  the  teachers  in  any  school 
*  is  likely  to  reveal  ve-F}/:  great  diflFerences  in  the  percentages 
"bi  hi8:h  and  Ip.w  grades  given  by  different  teachers.     It 
:'  would  isefefni  Ithat  the  '^adiount  of  credit  a  pupil  receives 
/  under  the  system,  of  varying  credit  would  depend  largely 
'  upoji  -d^n'^^efjf  .pjupils'are  arbitrarily  assigned  to  classes, 
.♦t)r  upon  their  skill  in-.in^.king  a  favorable  selection  if  pupils 
'•«4^  allowed  to  make' their  own  schedules.     If  any  plan  of 
varyiiig.  .credit*  isT'tb  be  employed  it  is  necessary  that  the 
systeill*  .ot  .grading  shall  be  so  standardized  that,  it  may 
be  reasonably  certain  that  a  grade  of  90  secured  in  mathe- 
matics shall  represent  the  same  degree  of  effort  and  ac- 
complishment as  is  represented  by  a  similar  grade  in  history 
or   any   other   subject.     In   the   University   High   School, 
the  grades  are  tabulated  each  year,  and  any  teacher  whose 
distribution  of  grades  differs  materially  from  the  normal 
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distribution  of  the  entire  faculty  is  expected  to  justify 
this  variation  on  valid  grounds.  It  is  possible  for  any 
school  to  secure  such  uniformity  in  grading  as  will  assure 
a  just  award  of  excess  credit  for  high  grades  or  penalty  for 
low  grades. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  School  review,^  Professor 
Ruediger  has  criticized  the  system  of  varying  credit  on  the 
ground  that  quantity  and  quality  are  quite  different  things 
which  can  not  be  logically  interchanged.  "Two  students," 
he  says,  *Vho  have  completed  the  same  course  in  physics, 
one  with  a  grade  of  A  and  the  other  with  C,  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  precisely  the  same  things,  the  difference  lying 
entirely  in  the  grasp  upon  this  knowledge."  Grasp  upon 
this  knowledge,  he  evidently  regards  as  a  qualitative  fact 
in  distinction  from  the  knowledge  itself  which  he  regards 
as  a  quantitative  fact.  A  person's  grasp  upon  knowledge 
can  be  tested  only  by  his  power  to  apply  this  knowledge 
which  is  quite  as  capable  of  quantitative  test  as  any  other 
product  of  school  work.  The  fact  is  that  variations  in 
school  grades,  if  properly  assigned,  represent  corresponding 
differences  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality. 

Professor  Ruediger  also  objects  to  the  plan  on  the  ground 
that  it  introduces  a  vicious  artificial  incentive.  Granted 
that  grades  are  to  be  given  in  some  form,  it  may  be  urged 
that  grades  varying  according  to  quality  are  less  artificial 
than  under  the  system  usually  employed.  In  most  schools 
certain  distinctions  are  awarded  for  grades  on  a  competitive 
basis.  Rewards  of  the  tangible  sort  provided  by  the  vary- 
ing credit  system,  open  to  all  on  even  terms,  place  dis- 
tinctions for  scholarship  on  a  much  higher  social  plane. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  the  winner  and  the  loser, 
but  each  may  win  the  same  amount  as  any  other. 

It  is  a  very  artificial  situation  indeed  which  leads  pupils 
to  conclude  that  there  are  no  degrees  of  success  and  failure. 
Commenting  upon  the  experience  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Professor  Meyer  makes  this  significant  statement: 

^  Is  Credit  for  Quality  Sound?  by  W.  C.  Ruediger,  School  review,   Vol. 
XXIII.  p.  450-454. 
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*'As  to  the  poor  students,  I  think  that  our  system  impresses 
them  with  a  proper  estimate  of  their  individual  value  in 
human  society  as  nothing  else  could  impress  them.  It 
thus  saves  them  the  tragical  disappointment  of  later  life. 
If  a  college  education  is  a  preparation  for  life,  then  it  would 
certainly  be  wrong  to  nourish  in  the  students  the  illusion 
that  there  is  in  life  only  absolute  success  and  absolute 
failure  with  nothing  between." 

The  impressive  fact  of  the  marked  differences  shown  by 
individuals  is  the  background  for  some  of  our  most  significant 
changes  in  school  procedure.  The  widespread  interest  in 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study  gets  its  impetus  here.  Our 
efforts  have  been  and  still  are  mainly  directed  toward 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  lower  third  of  the  pupils 
in  our  classes.  But  good  school  practise,  while  improving 
the  work  of  the  less  able  or  efficient,  can  not  neglect  those 
of  superior  abiHty.  Any  teacher,  who  stops  to  analyze  the 
situation,  realizes  the  tendency  to  allow  the  more  brilliant 
pupils  to  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  grade  of  work  than  they 
are  capable  of.  That  these  pupils  should  learn  good  habits 
of  work  and  should  be  satisfied  only  with  the  best  possible 
attainment,  is  more  important,  even  in  a  democracy,  than 
that  a  few  more  of  the  dull  or  lazy  should  escape  failure. 
The  system  of  varying  credit  furnishes  helpful  incentive  to 
the  abler  pupils  to  acquire  good  habits  of  work  and  will 
help  to  make  smaller  the  number  of  students  of  that  type 
who  in  college  are  satisfied  with  the  gentleman's  grade. 

FrankIvIN  W.  Johnson 

University  High  School 
Chicago 


THE  MANNHEIM  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

A  unique  system  of  school  organization  was  adopted  in 
Mannheim,  a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  in  the  Grandduchy 
of  Baden,  in  1901,  a  system  which  ever  since  has  been  the 
subject  of  most  animated  discussion  in  the  educational 
papers  and  teachers'  meetings  not  only  in  Germany  but  in 
all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  This  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, a  wide  departure  from  the  plans  followed  in  all  other 
cities  of  Germany,  is  based  upon  the  following  principles : 

Children  of  the  same  age  do  not  present  the  same  type  of 
mentality,  the  same  degree  of  ability  to  do  the  ordinary 
school  work.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  their  physical  and 
mental  make-up. 

There  is  the  child  of  normal  mental  capacity  to  whose 
power  of  grasp  the  course  of  learning  is  generally  adjusted. 
There  is  the  abnormal  or  defective  child  who  is  constitu- 
tionally incapacitated  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  who  must,  therefore,  receive  different 
educational  and  instructional  treatment. 

But  between  these  two  there  is  another  type,  the  slow, 
dull  and  backward  child  who  can  master  the  subjects  of 
the  school  curriculum,  but  can  not  master  them  in  the  time 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  brighter  normal  child.  It  is  this 
type  that  needs  more  individual  attention  and  more  help 
than  the  teacher  in  a  room  attended  by  50  or  more  children 
can  give  it,  the  child  that  always  lags  behind,  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  diffident,  the  child  whom  the  teacher  is  tempted 
to  recommend  for  transfer  to  the  classes  for  defective  children 
because  he  hinders  him  from  accomplishing  what  the  school 
requires  with  the  brighter  children.  There  is  still  another 
type,  the  exceptionally  bright  and  ambitious  child  who  can 
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do  more  work  than  the  course  of  study  requires  and  desires 
to  do  it. 

In  1 90 1,  36  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  Mannheim  who  be- 
came 14  years  old  and  left  the  schools  had  finished  the  8th 
grade,  39  per  cent  the  7th,  and  25  per  cent  the  5th  and 
6th  grades.  This  would  seem  to  us  with  our  experience  a 
rather  favorable  condition.  But  the  superintendent  in 
Mannheim,  Dr.  Sickinger,  asks:  "Why  should  so  many 
boys  and  girls  leave  the  schools  with  an  unfinished  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  of  life  ?  How  can  we  reorganize  our  school 
system  so  as  to  do  justice  to  all,  to  give  the  child  the  best 
that  with  his  mental  capacity  each  can  acquire  and  to  give 
each  child  an  education  which,  in  some  measure,  is  finished 
and  complete  ?"  This,  he  decided,  can  be  done  only  by  adapt- 
ing the  school  work  to  the  mental  ability  of  all  and,  to 
that  end,  different  courses  of  study  must  be  shaped  for  the 
different  types  of  children. 

In  explaining  his  system  to  me,  Dr.  Sickinger  said: 
"School  work  must  be  properly  adapted  to  the  mental  ability 
of  the  child.  Work  not  correctly  fitted  to  the  child's 
capacity  leads  either  to  overtaxing  or  crippling  his  powers. 
The  same  education  for  all  is  a  maxim  which  will  not  hold 
good.  Not  the  same  course  of  training  for  all,  but  the  same 
possibilities  for  all  to  receive  the  best  education  which  the 
natural  ability  of  the  child  will  permit.  The  mental 
power  of  from  5000  to  10,000  children  who  enter  the  schools 
in  large  cities  year  after  year  varies  between  100  per  cent 
and  20  per  cent.  To  expect  all  these  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments to  do  the  same  work  in  the  schoolroom  is,  in  many 
cases,  the  same  as  to  expect  a  child  to  carry  a  load  that  re- 
quires the  shoulders  of  a  man.  If  everybody  can  not  carry 
the  same  weight  and  still  everybody's  power  to  carry  is 
to  be  developed  to  its  full  extent  as  a  rational  education 
requires,  then  why  not  differentiate  within  the  masses,  as 
nature  and  practical  life  do,  and  give  everybody  as  much 
to  carry  as  his  powers  permit?  We  have,  '  all  large  ele- 
mentary schools,  parallel  classes  of  the  me  grade  and 
quarter.     Why  not  put  the  weaker  toge      s  and  give  them 
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a  different  course  of  study  adapted  to  their  power  of  grasp? 
We  have  opened  classes  for  the  small  per  cent  of  defective 
children.  Have  we  a  right  to  deprive  the  much  larger 
per  cent  of  slow  children  of  an  education  adapted  to  their 
needs?"  ''Such  thoughts,"  Dr.  Sickinger  concluded,  ''led 
me  to  give  the  city  of  Mannheim  a  new  system  of  classi- 
fication." 

In  1 90 1  all  children  who  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
the  brighter  classmates  were  assigned  to  special  classes. 
The  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  such  a  class  was  to  be 
30,  and  the  classes  were  placed  in  charge  of  teachers  who 
seemed  to  be  specially  fitted  to  take  care  of  this  type  of 
children.  The  course  of  study  was  so  shaped  as  to  omit 
features  too  difficult  for  the  grasp  of  these  pupils  and  to 
contain  work  that  would  arouse  their  interest  and  call 
forth  their  self-activity,  manual  work,  outdoor  observation 
work,  school  gardening,  and  such  subjects. 

When  new  pupils  6  years  old  enter  the  schools  of  the  city, 
they  are  placed  in  one  of  the  lowest  rooms  for  normal 
children.  If  any  of  them  are  found  defective,  they  are 
transferred  to  the  classes  for  defective  children.  If,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year  of  the  normal  classes,  children  show 
that  they  are  slow  and  backward  and  can  not  do  the  work 
of  the  grade  in  a  year,  they  are,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year,  placed  in  the  special  classes  for  slow  children,  Foerder- 
klassen.  The  children  in  these  classes  have  seven  years 
of  elementary  school  life  left,  and  to  them  seven  years'  work 
that  they  will  be  able  to  do  and  to  do  well,  is  assigned.  Any 
of  these  pupils  may  be  retransferred  to  the  normal  classes 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  individual  instruction  and  the  work 
better  suited  to  the  ability  they  have  shown,  there  is  evidence 
that  they  may  be  able  to  keep  step  with  the  children  of 
average  abihty.  Slow  pupils  coming  from  schools  in  the 
country  or  in  other  cities  are  placed  in  the  Foerderklassen 
which  correspond  with  their  capacity  and  attainments. 

Some  pupils  *  the  special  classes,  however,  are  slower 
than  others  and.  rne  of  these  do  not  finish  the  7  grades 
in  7  years.     Dr.  t    >inger  insists  that  every  child  leaving 
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the  elementary  school  shall  have  acquired  a  training  which 
is,  in  some  measure,  complete;  in  other  words,  that  he  take 
with  him  as  much  of  the  things  taught  as,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  have,  to  be  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  life.  To  accomplish  this,  Abschlussklassen 
(finishing  classes)  are  established  for  pupils  who,  when 
reaching  the  5th  or  6th  grade,  have  become  13  years  old. 
During  the  last  year  of  their  school  curriculum  a  modified 
course  of  study  in  the  Abschlussklasse  Sittempts  to  give  them 
the  essentials  of  the  things  they  should  learn  before  leavings 
school.  For  the  unusually  bright  children,  the  so-called 
Sprachklassen  (language  classes)  are  opened.  All  pupils- 
who,  when  they  have  finished  the  4th  grade,  show  that 
they  can  and  will  take  up  more  work  than  is  prescribed 
by  the  course  of  study,  are  placed  in  the  5  th  grade  (pre- 
paratory language  class)  where,  in  addition  to  the  other 
subjects,  they  receive  instruction  in  French.  If  they  suc- 
ceed in  holding  their  own  in  this  class  they  go  on  with  their 
course  in  the  language  classes  and  pursue  a  four  years' 
course  in  French.  If  they  fail,  they  are  retransf erred  to 
the  normal  classes. 

Children  who  are  to  enter  the  secondary  schools  leave 
the  normal  classes  at  the  end  of  the  4th  year.  Such  chil- 
dren are  placed  in  the  preparatory  high  school  classes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  3rd  year.  The  course  of  study  for 
these  classes  is  so  shaped  as  to  give  the  pupils  a  better 
preparation  for  their  work  in  the  secondary  schools.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  complete  division  of  normal^ 
exceptionally  bright,  slow  and  defective  children  with  a 
sufficient  number  for  each  room  can  not  be  made  in  one 
schooUiouse.  The  city  is,  therefore,  divided  into  sections, 
and  one  of  the  four  or  five  schoolhouses  in  each  section  is 
assigned  to  the  pupils  who  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
regular  rooms  because  they  need  more  time  for  their  school 
work.  The  classes  for  defective  children  are  generally 
placed  in  another  schoolhouse,  but  in  some  cases  find  room 
in  the  schoolhouses  for  slow  children.  The  other  buildings 
in  the  district  are  occupied  by  normal  and  unusually  bright 
children. 
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I  was  in  Mannheim  four  days  and  visited  Sprachklassen, 
Hauptklassen,  Foerderklassen  and  Hildsklassen,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  saw  good  work  in  all  classes.  Of  course,  I  gave 
more  time  to  the  classes  for  the  slower  children.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  what  these  children  were,  what 
they  learned,  and  how  they  learned  it.  That  most  of  them 
were  not  as  quick  and  alert  as  the  average  child  was  quite 
evident.  But  they  did  their  work  well,  were  deeply  in- 
terested and  found  pleasure  in  it.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  work  was  adapted  to  their  power  of  grasp  and 
that  they  had  as  teachers  men  and  women  of  forceful, 
impressive  personality,  whose  fine  influence  they  simply 
could  not  resist.  I  found  quite  a  few  pupils  who  reacted 
so  readily  that  I  should  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  men- 
tally slow.  I  questioned  the  principal  concerning  these 
and  he  told  me  that  they  had  been  unable  to  do  their  work 
in  the  regular  rooms,  but  had  become  wide  awake  under 
the  different  conditions  and  influences. 

In  1 90 1,  36  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  leaving  the  Mann- 
heim schools  had  finished  the  8th  grade,  as  was  stated  be- 
fore, 39  per  cent  the  7th,  and  25  per  cent  the  5th  and  6th. 
According  to  the  report  for  1911-12,  64  per  cent  left  the 
highest  grade  of  normal  and  Foerderklassen  in  July  of  this 
year,  26  per  cent  the  7th,  8V2  per  cent  the  6th  and  1V2 
per  cent  the  5th  grade.  If  we  consider,  the  report  says, 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  having  entered  the  schools 
8  years  ago — and  they  are  included — ^had  left  the  elementary 
schools  to  go  to  the  secondary  schools  and  that  quite  a 
number  of  pupils  had  moved  to  other  cities  and  had  been 
replaced  by  such  as  had  come  from  schools  differently  or- 
ganized, the  result  is  certainly  very  favorable. 

The  Mannheim  system  has  been  in  the  public  eye  ever 
since  it  was  inaugurated,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  all 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  In  every  place  to  which 
I  came,  the  Mannheim  school  organization  was  discust. 
Every  large  city  in  Germany  and  some  in  other  countries 
have  sent  delegations  of  teachers  to  Mannheim  to  study  the 
plan.    Many  cities  have  adopted  the  plan  in  a  modified  way, 
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i.  e.,  by  opening  a  number  of  Foerderklassen  in  the  same 
building  in  which  the  children  go  to  school  or  by  establishing 
the  finishing  classes  for  retarded  pupils. 

Some  of  the  larger  places  that  have  opened  classes  for 
slower  pupils  are  Vienna,  I^eipsic,  Charlottenburg,  Copen- 
hagen, Basel,  Bonn  and  Chemnitz.  Among  those  that 
have  organized  Ahschlussklassen  in  addition  to  the  places 
mentioned  are  Bremen,  Zurich,  Stuttgart,  Darmstadt  and 
others. 

C.  G.  Rathmann 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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AIM  IN  EDUCATION 

The  education  of  the  school  is  from  one  point  of  view 
plainly  a  process  of  development  resulting  from  expe- 
rience. As  school  experience  differs  in  no  essential  respect 
from  experience  gained  outside  the  school,  so  far  at  least 
as  its  effects  are  concerned,  the  entire  development  of  a 
child,  or  of  an  adult,  or  even  of  a  social  group  for  that 
matter,  may  be  regarded  as  an  educational  process,  as  indeed 
it  is.  This  process  is  both  natural  and  artificial;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  the  result,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  operation 
of  unconscious  natural  forces,  of  experiences  which,  however 
conscious  and  purposeful,  are  not  entered  upon  with  any 
thought  of  their  educational  value ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
of  experiences  expressly  designed  to  exert  an  educational 
influence.  Much  of  the  education  of  a  child,  still  more  the 
development  of  an  adult,  and  most  of  all  the  progress  of 
a  social  group,  say  a  nation,  is  wholly  natural,  an  incidental 
result  of  activities  put  forth  with  no  thought  of  the  educa- 
tional influences  these  activities  will  exert  upon  the  agent. 
Such  activities  bear  to  natural  or  incidental  education  about 
the  same  relation  that  activities  connected  with  obtaining 
food  and  consuming  it  bear  to  nutrition  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  We  eat  for  the  satisfaction  it  gives  us; 
assimilation  and  growth  are  incidental  results. 

When  we  thus  extend  our  conception  of  the  educational 
process  to  include  the  entire  development  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race,  we  see  that  in  point  of  time  natural  educa- 
tion antedates  artificial  education  and  includes  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  individual  and  race  experience.  To  deal  ad- 
equately, then,  with  the  present  subject  will  require  atten- 
tion, first  of  all,  to  the  question  of  aim  in  natural  educa- 
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tion.     We  may  begin  by  considering  the  aim  of  nature  in 
general. 

In  the  field  of  inorganic  nature  there  is  a  tendency  in 
all  movements  and  processes  to  a  condition  of  stable  equi- 
librium, that  is  to  say,  to  a  balance  of  nature's  forces  and 
a  resulting  cessation  of  motion.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this 
is  the  case.  If  there  were  only  one  force  in  operation  there 
would  be  no  such  tendency.  The  first  law  of  motion  asserts 
that  a  body  once  set  in  motion  will  move  forever  in  a  straight 
line  unless  acted  upon  by  some  other  force.  But  in  inorganic 
nature  all  bodies  are  thus  acted  upon.  Everywhere  there 
are  conflicting  forces,  centripetal  and  centrifugal,  gravitant 
and  radiant,  and  one  force  constantly  tends  to  neutralize 
an  opposing  force  and  thus  to  bring  the  body  acted  upon 
to  a  state  of  rest.  Hence  it  is  universally  true  in  this  field 
of  phenomena  that  a  body  in  motion  tends  toward  a  position 
in  which  the  forces  acting  upon  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium. Equilibrium  or  a  balance  of  nature's  forces,  then, 
is  the  end  in  inorganic  nature  and  in  all  its  operations. 
Is  there  in  these  operations  also  an  aim? 

If  in  this  realm  we  isolate  a  single  phenomenon,  say,  for 
instance,  the  flow  of  a  hquid  falling  on  an  uneven  surface  and 
settling  into  a  depression,  no  one,  I  suppose,  would  assert 
that  there  is  a  conscious  aim  in  the  process.  Water,  we 
say,  "seeks  its  level,"  but  it  does  not  aim  to  do  so;  it  is 
merely  passively  obedient  to  nature's  forces.  Clouds  sweep 
over  the  land,  rain  falls,  rivulets  and  rivers  follow  their 
courses,  but  the  cloud  does  not  aim  to  shed  rain  in  a  par- 
ticular locality  nor  does  the  water  aim  to  reach  the  sea. 
A  rock  loosened  on  a  hillside  rolls  to  the  bottom,  pursuing 
a  course  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  surface  over 
which  it  moves;  it  strikes  various  objects  in  its  path;  but 
we  do  not  attribute  to  the  rock  an  aim  to  follow  just  that 
course,  to  strike  the  particular  objects  which  it  does  strike 
and  to  stop  at  a  particular  place.  All  that  happens  is, 
first,  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  nature's  forces  operat- 
ing upon  the  rock  and,  second,  movement  of  the  rock  until 
this  balance  is  restored.  Its  course  and  final  position  are 
wholly  accidental. 
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Thus  we  might  take  any  other  phenomenon  of  inorganic 
nature  and  find  it  equally  devoid  of  aim.  If  there  is  no 
aim  in  such  phenomena  when  taken  separately,  there  can 
be  none  if  they  are  considered  in  the  mass.  The  simple  fact 
is,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  in  inorganic  nature  there 
is  everywhere  a  tendency  of  objects  to  stable  equilibrium 
and  a  cessation  of  motion  when  this  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished. It  is  a  chance  world  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
word  chance  is  scientifically  applicable,  namely,  in  the  sense 
of  unintended  action.  If  we  balance  a  stick  on  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  knife  and  set  it  in  motion  by  applying  an  impulse 
at  either  end  it  continues  to  move  until  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored, but  the  stick  does  not  aim  or  intend  to  come  to  rest 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Such  position  is  merely  the  end 
at  which  its  motion  naturally  ceases. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  sufficiently  indicate  the  fact 
that  inorganic  nature  is  a  great  domain  of  unconscious 
forces  operating  upon  the  world  of  material  objects  with 
no  more  aim  than  may  be  attributed  to  the  ocean  as  it 
hurls  its  waves  upon  the  shore  and  tosses  the  ship  upon  its 
bosom.  There  are  ends  but  no  aim.  These  ends  may  all 
be  exprest  as  balance  of  forces,  or  "adjustment." 

Passing  now  to  the  field  of  organic  nature  we  find  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  organic  phenomena.  The  tendency 
always  and  everywhere  is  toward  the  adaptation  of  the 
organism,  or  of  the  species,  to  its  environment.  This 
tendency,  as  in  inorganic  nature,  is  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  unequal  forces.  The  principle  is  the  same.  Adapta- 
tion is  only  another  word  for  adjustment.  It  is  brought 
about  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  the  operation  of  con- 
flicting forces,  internal  and  external.  A  tree  grows,  for 
instance,  until  it  reaches  a  certain  size  or  height.  Why  does 
it  not  continue  to  grow  until  it  pierces  the  clouds?  Merely 
because  a  point  is  reached  in  its  development  at  which  the 
forces  pushing  it  upward  are  counterbalanced  by  those 
operating  in  the  contrary  direction.  Its  size  is  Hmited  be- 
cause, in  biological  language,  the  anabolic  and  katabolic 
forces  reach  at  last  and  for  a  certain  period  a  state  of  equi- 
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librium.  No  one  would  contend  that  the  tree  aims  to  grow 
to  just  such  a  size  or  height.  Again,  a  seed  germinates, 
the  plant  appears,  blossoms,  develops  its  fruit  and  its  seed 
and  then  dies.  All  this  takes  place  merely  in  obedience 
to  natural  forces  operating  upon  and  within  the  plant, 
there  being  no  more  intelligence  or  aim  in  the  process 
than  in  the  cases  already  cited  with  respect  to  the  water 
and  the  cloud.  The  whole  evolutionary  process  of  an  or- 
ganism, or  of  a  species  of  organism,  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner,  that  is,  thru  development  in  the  direction  of  the 
adjustment  or  balance  of  the  forces  involved  in  the  process. 
There  is  an  end  but  no  aim,  the  end  being  the  adaptation  of 
the  organism  or  the  species  to  its  environment,  which  is 
only  another  expression  for  a  balance  of  nature's  forces. 
The  truth  of  what  has  just  been  said  may,  perhaps,  be 
best  illustrated  by  what  takes  place  when  the  numerical 
relation  of  the  different  species  inhabiting  a  particular  lo- 
caHty  is  in  any  way  disturbed.  There  is,  as  has  often  been 
remarked,  a  delicate  adjustment  of  the  different  kinds  of 
organisms  inhabiting  any  given  region.  This  adjustment 
may  remain  stable  or  comparatively  so  thru  a  long  period 
of  time,  thus  giving  a  uniform  appearance  to  the  face  of 
nature.  But  it  is  easily  disturbed,  thrown  out  of  balance, 
and  there  is  no  telling,  without  more  knowledge  than  we 
usually  possess,  what  the  effects,  immediate  and  remote, 
will  be  from  the  slightest  disturbance  of  this  adjustment. 
When  salmon  on  the  north  Pacific  coast  are  scarce,  otters 
are  said  to  take  to  the  land  and  live  upon  the  eggs  of  birds. 
The  effect  this  will  have  upon  the  birds  and  upon  the  in- 
sects which  they  devour  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  effects  which  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace 
thru  all  their  ramifications.  English  sparrows  were  brought 
to  Philadelphia  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  devour 
the  "measuring  worms"  which  dropt  from  the  trees  upon 
the  people  passing  below.  Altho  the  sparrow  is  not  pri- 
marily a  worm  eater,  he  did  so  far  succeed  in  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  of  organic  life  in  that  locality  that  the  tussock 
moth  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  its  caterpillars  de- 
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foliated  and  almost  destroyed  the  valuable  shade  trees 
which  had  formerly  served  as  the  home  of  the  objectionable 
worms.  Darwin's  illustration  of  the  curious  and  complex 
relations  existing  between  certain  forms  of  plant  and  animal 
life  in  England  may  be  adduced,  altho  it  is  doubtless  familiar 
to  all.  ''Humble  bees  alone,"  he  says,  "visit  red  clover  as 
other  bees  can  not  reach  the  nectar Hence  we  may  in- 
fer as  highly  probable  that,  if  the  whole  genus  of  humble 
bees  became  extinct  or  very  rare  in  England  the  heartsease 
and  red  clover  in  England  would  become  very  rare  or  wholly 
disappear.  The  number  of  humble  bees  in  any  district 
depends  wholly  upon  the  number  of  field  mice  which  de- 
stroy their  nests; now  the  number  of  mice  is  largely 

dependent  as  everyone  knows  on  the  number  of  cats ; 

hence  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal 
in  a  district  might  determine,  thru  the  intervention  first 
of  mice  and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain  flowers 
in  that  district!"^  Thus  we  see  that  an  increase  or  a  de- 
crease of  any  species  of  animal  or  plant  will  inevitably  set 
up  changes  in  other  species,  and  these  changes  will  con- 
tinue until  an  equilibrium  is  restored.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  in  principle  as  what  takes  place  when  a  pebble  drops 
into  a  pool,  but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  nature  is 
absolutely  indifferent  as  to  when  and  where  or  under  what 
general  conditions  the  balance,  adjustment  or  adaptation  is 
reached.  There  is  no  aim  in  the  one  process  or  in  the  other. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  as  there  is  no  aim  in  inorganic 
or  in  organic  phenomena  there  is  no  aim  in  nature.  This 
truth  may  be  repugnant  to  those  who  have  not  had  occasion 
to  discriminate  between  nature  and  art,  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  the  phenomenon  of  mind.  Some  will 
maintain  that  while  there  is  no  aim  in  nature  itself,  there  is 
a  supervising  Intelligence  which  directs  all  natural  phe- 
nomena toward  the  realization  of  some  distant  end.  This 
may  be  true.  It  may  be,  as  Tennyson  says,  that  there  is 
some  *'far  off  Divine  event  towards  which  the  whole  crea- 
tion moves;"  or,  as  Hobbes  exprest  it,  that  "nature  is  the 

^  Darwin,  Origin  of  species,  6th  ed.,  New  York,  p.  68-69. 
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art  whereby  God  governs  the  world."  The  two  views  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  But  this  is  a  matter  with  which 
we  are  not  immediately  concerned.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  if  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  in  the  natural 
processes  of  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  worlds,  there  are 
no  aims,  only  ends.  Present  knowledge  of  the  forces  in- 
volved in  some  of  these  processes  enables  us  to  foresee  and 
predict  these  ends  with  unfailing  accuracy.  Greater  knowl- 
edge will  make  it  possible  to  anticipate  more  of  them, 
and  to  change  them  by  the  ingenious  manipulation  of 
nature's  forces.  It  is  because  this  is  true  that  we  are  able 
in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  to  control  nature  and,  by 
invention,  cultivation,  education  and  legislation,  to  direct 
all  her  processes  into  channels  of  human  advantage.  On 
no  other  basis  could  we  hope  to  realize  the  conquest  of 
nature. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  aim  in  natural  education.  In  all 
the  undirected  experiences  of  the  child,  the  adult,  or  the 
nation,  there  is  absolute  indifference  on  the  part  of  nature 
with  respect  to  the  effects  or  results  of  such  experiences. 
They  may  be  progressive  or  regressive  or  they  may  nullify 
the  effects  of  one  another ;  it  is  all  one  to  nature. 

The  recognition  of  this  truth  will  destroy  that  easy 
optimism  which  holds  that  somehow  or  other  nature  will 
take  care  of  children  and  of  nations  who  can  not  or  do  not 
take  care  of  themselves  or  in  whose  interest  nobody  works 
with  a  conscious  aim.  There  is  a  famous  painting  represent- 
ing a  child  crossing  a  stream  on  a  foot-bridge.  The  handrail 
is  broken  and  the  child  seems  likely  to  stumble  and  fall 
into  the  water,  but  over  the  child  hovers  an  angel  to  guide 
and  guard  its  footsteps.  The  picture  is  entitled.  The 
Guardian  Angel.  The  obvious  implication  is  that  Provi- 
dence will  take  care  of  the  innocent  child  even  if  there  has 
been  the  grossest  carelessness  with  respect  to  its  safety. 
But  if  the  child  stumbles  and  loses  its  balance,  it  will  surely 
fall,  just  as  any  other  object  heavier  than  air  would 
fall  under  such  circumstances.     The  day  of  miracles  is  past. 
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If  you  would  save  the  child  you  must  fix  the  bridge,  or  make 
it  inaccessible  to  children.  This  view  of  the  situation,  and 
this  view  alone,  will  awaken  in  the  parent,  the  teacher  and 
the  community  a  full  sense  of  their  responsibility. 

The  general  acceptance  of  this  philosophy  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  nature  would  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  pious  talk 
about  the  care  of  nature  for  children,  but  also  to  the  equally 
vain  assertions  of  a  ''Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough 
hew  them  how  we  will,"  and  of  the  inevitable  glorious  destiny 
of  a  people  independent  of  their  own  aims  and  efforts. 
The  only  destiny  which  nature  holds  for  child,  man  or 
nation  is  adaptation  to  circumstances,  and  this  adaptation 
may  mean  regressive  or  progressive  development,  advance 
or  decline,  life  or  death.  If  we  would  have  continuous 
progress,  individual  or  national,  we  must  formulate  lofty 
aims  and  put  forth  intelligent  effort  to  control  circumstances 
so  as  to  assure  adjustment  at  higher  and  higher  levels.  To 
be  sure,  unassisted  nature  may  achieve  progress;  but  then, 
again,  it  may  not. 

Having  seen  that  there  is  no  aim  whatever  in  that  part 
of  the  educational  process  carried  on  by  nature,  we  turn 
now  to  artificial  education,  that  is,  to  the  education  in  which 
intelligence  plays  a  part,  formal  education  in  the  widest 
sense. 

Education  in  the  formal  sense  had  an  apparent  beginning 
in  the  instinctive  action  of  the  lower  animals.  The  hen, 
the  falcon,  the  robin  and  other  birds  appear  to  teach  their 
young.  The  bear  is  said  to  educate  its  cubs.  All  this, 
however,  is  probably  instinctive  and  is  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  same  way  as  other  instincts  are  accounted  for.  Such 
education  has  no  conscious  aim  and  belongs  really  in  the 
realm  of  natural  education. 

The  true  beginning  of  artificial  education  must  probably 
be  ascribed  to  the  primitive  human  mother.  Her  maternal 
affection  naturally  led  her  to  try  to  shield  her  offspring 
from  the  effects  of  experiences  perceived  by  her  to  be  harm- 
ful to  the  young  and  to  encourage  those  forms  of  activity 
which  she  had  learned  were  safe.     This  necessarily  involved 
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discipline  and  more  or  less  instruction,  that  is,  education 
with  a  conscious  aim.  The  mother,  then,  in  all  probability 
was  the  first  teacher,  and  the  teaching  process  at  the  be- 
ginning proceeded  from  a  less  selfish  basis  than  it  has  in 
most  of  the  institutional  education  that  has  since  been 
carried  on. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  particular  value  of  certain  kinds 
of  knowledge  was  perceived  by  certain  members  of  the 
social  group,  and  education  became  the  business  of  those 
who  assumed  to  possess  this  knowledge.  These  early 
educators  were  the  medicine  men.  The  medicine  man, 
or  mystery  man,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  later  became 
the  priest,  and  for  thousands  of  years  the  education  of  the 
youth  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priestly  class.  The 
object  of  instruction  at  this  time  is  thus  exprest  by  Spencer: 
**Tho  during  early  years  each  youth  gathers,  in  miscellaneous 
ways,  much  which  is  properly  to  be  called  knowledge,  and 
which  serves  him  for  guidance  in  ordinary  life,  yet  there 
is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  or  supposed  knowledge,  particularly 
precious,  which  does  not  come  to  him  thru  the  irregular 
channels  of  daily  experience.  Equally  in  savage  tribes 
and  among  early  civilized  peoples,  ghosts  and  gods  are 
believed  to  be  everywhere  and  always  influencing  men's 
lives  for  good  or  evil;  and  hence,  of  chief  importance  is 
information  concerning  the  ways  in  which  conduct  may  be 
so  regulated  as  to  obtain  their  favors  and  avoid  their 
vengeance.  "2  To  impart  this  information  was  the  aim  of 
education  in  this  far-off  primitive  time. 

Instruction  was  doubtless  limited  at  first  to  those  who 
were  to  become  medicine  men  or  priests,  but  in  course  of 
time  it  was  extended,  at  least  in  part,  to  all  the  young  men 
on  their  arrival  at  a  certain  age.  Many  savage  tribes  have 
today  an  initiation  ceremony  by  which  young  men  are 
admitted  by  the  tribe  into  full  fellowship,  so  to  speak, 
and  this  ceremony  involves  a  certain  amount  of  instruction. 

Aside,  then,  from  such  education  as  the  mother  may  have 
given,  the  aim  at  the  beginning  of  artificial  education  was 
2  spencer,  Principles  of  sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  274. 
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the  aim  of  the  medicine  man.  It  was  just  as  intelHgent 
as  he  was  intelHgent,  and  had  as  Httle  relation  to  the  well- 
being  either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  social  group  as  his 
own  thought  and  purposes  had  to  these  unselfish  ends. 
Education  consisted  chiefly  in  the  impartation  of  supposed 
knowledge  of  what  were  regarded  as  sacred  things  and 
in  clothing  the  youth  with  the  benefits  which  this  knowledge 
was  supposed  to  bring;  it  was  not  yet  institutionalized. 

When  an  authority  superior  to  the  medicine  man  arose 
in  a  tribe,  we  may  be  assured  that  primitive  selfishness  and 
regard  for  his  own  interests  led  such  authority  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  education  of  the  youth  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting his  own  personal  aspirations  for  himself  and  his 
tribe.  The  aim  of  education  was  made  to  coincide  with 
his  own  aim,  in  so  far  at  least  as  education  was  likely  to 
affect  his  privileges,  condition  and  aspirations,  including, 
of  course,  the  welfare  of  the  group  as  he  conceived  it  and  de- 
sired it.  The  same  thing  was  true  when  the  dom'nant 
authority  became  a  class  instead  of  an  individual.  Common 
interests  and  a  sense  of  class  solidarity  led  to  the  more  or 
less  conscious  perception  of  a  class  aim,  an  aim  not  neces- 
sarily in  conflict  with  the  well-being  of  the  social  group  but 
proceeding  primarily  from  considerations  of  class  interests 
and  class  privileges.  Education  thus  became  primarily 
a  means  of  promoting  such  interests  and  has  remained  so, 
in  large  part,  to  this  day.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
in  which  education  is  entirely  free  from  the  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  class  in  power;  or  in  which  the 
aim  in  education  is  not  to  some  extent  a  class  aim.  There 
is  always  insistence  that  education  be  safe  and  sane,  and 
both  its  soundness  and  sanity  are  questioned  unless  it 
serves  the  ruling  classes  or,  at  the  least,  does  not  threaten 
with  too  much  severity  the  privileges  which  that  class  en- 
joys. In  times  of  slavery,  for  instance,  only  such  educa- 
tion was  permitted  the  slave  as  taught  him  to  keep  his 
place  and  tended  to  make  him  more  efficient  in  it,  that  is, 
more  servile.  Similarly  the  education  of  the  lower  classes 
must  not  fail  to  inculcate  respect  for  authority,  the  powers 
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that  be.  Why  is  it  that  in  Europe  today  so  many  of  the 
laboring  classes  are  in  the  trenches,  altho  the  laboring 
classes  least  of  all  can  hope  to  profit  by  the  war?  It  is 
because  the  laborer  has  been  taught  that  the  aim  of  his 
betters  is  the  true  national  aim  of  his  country.  He  has 
been  given  a  sound  education — sound  when,  socially  con- 
sidered, it  was  not  fury,  signifying  nothing. 

We  may  formulate  a  truth,  then,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  law.  It  is  this:  the  aim  in  education  is  always  a  re- 
flection of  the  general  purposes  of  the  dominant  class  in  a 
social  group.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said:  "Education, 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  has  always  been  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  an  external  authority  to  develop  individual 
personalities  in  the  direction  of  a  preconceived  good.  What 
this  'good'  is  must  always  find  its  explanation  in  terms  of 
the  educating  power.  I  apprehend  that  no  one  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  it  can  not  be  the  same 
when  education  is  by  the  church  that  it  is  when  it  is  by  a 
state  indifferent  to  religion.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  the  same 
in  a  despotism  as  in  a  democracy."^ 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  aim  in  education 
thruout  history  has  been  entirely  anti-social.  The  aims  of 
individuals  and  of  classes  must  have  a  social  content  in 
order  to  persist  for  a  period  long  enough  to  affect  in  any 
great  degree  an  institution  like  the  school.  It  means  only 
that  the  aim  in  education  will  always  reflect  the  thoughts, 
purposes  and  wishes  of  the  dominant  class  and  that,  for 
this  reason,  the  actual  aim  in  education  is  dependent  upon 
the  structure  and  organization  of  the  social  group. 

They  are  in  error,  then,  who  declare  that  the  school  is 
or  ever  has  been  generally  and  primarily  for  the  child. 
Men  in  general  are  not  so  unselfish  as  all  that.  The  school 
is  historically  and  now  an  institution  established  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  establish  it.  Those  who  are  responsible 
for  it  would  never  provide  for  or  support  it  if  they  ex- 
pected no  benefits  from  it,  or  if  they  believed  the  school 
to  be  inimical  to  their  privileges  and  interests.  They  will 
'  The  fifth  yearbook  of  the  National  Herbart  Society,  p.  94-96. 
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permit  and  encourage  education  only  so  far  as  its  aim  is 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges  and, 
when  possible,  they  will  employ  the  school  to  bolster  up 
their  privileges  and  to  promote  their  doctrines  and  ideals. 
Witness  the  fly  in  the  ointment  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  present  agitation  for  industrial  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  for  military  training  in  the  pubHc  schools. 

We  may  talk  all  we  like,  then,  about  the  ideal  aims  of 
education — character,  self-realization,  harmonious  develop- 
ment, social  efficiency,  and  the  like;  it  is  a  harmless  kind  of 
speculation.  But  when  we  come  to  interpret  these  aims, 
and  give  them  a  definite,  entire  and  unbiased  social  content, 
we  invite  the  suspicion  and  are  likely  to  awaken  the  hos- 
tility of  the  solidest  and  most  substantial  elements  of  the 
community.  Hence  the  socialization  of  the  school  will 
be  incomplete  until  all  classes  in  society  are  eliminated  and 
society  truly  governs  itself,  formulates  its  own  aim  and 
seeks  intelligently  to  realize  it.  Education  being  the  obvious 
and  most  effective  means  for  that  purpose  nothing  will 
then  prevent  it  from  becoming  truly  social.  Even  then, 
however,  it  will  be  subject  to  constant  correction.  When 
society  becomes  conscious  enough  and  intelligent  enough 
to  have  a  definite  aim  of  its  own,  such  aim  can  not  be  other 
than  some  real  or  supposed  form  of  social  well-being. 
Whether  it  will  really  coincide  with  ideal  social  well-being 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  society  to  perceive  in 
what  direction  its  true  interests  lie,  and  its  ability  to  hold 
constantly  and  steadily  to  such  interests  as  a  conscious 
aim.  This  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  general  pos- 
session of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  potentialities  of  society 
and  the  social  recognition  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
realizing  these  potentialities.  This  knowledge  must  await 
the  advance  of  a  true  science  of  society,  and  the  general 
distribution  of  its  proved  results.  It  is  the  function  of 
this  science  to  formulate  upon  the  basis  of  existing  social 
conditions  and  possibilities  the  true  and  ultimate  aim  of 
society  which,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate  aim  in  education. 

I.  W.   HOWERTH 
Thb  University  of  Cai^ifornia 


VII 
SCIENCE  AND  THE  AGE  OF  THINGS 

"The  interests  of  grade  children  are  principally  in  things,   while  the 
dominant  interests  of  high  school  pupils  are  social." — J.  H.  McClELLAn.^ 

Any  man  who  past  thru  a  real  boyhood  has  only  to 
think  back  a  little  to  recall  a  time  when  he  seemed  to  live 
in  a  serious  and  engrossing  world  very  sharply  separated 
from  the  world  of  adults,  when  his  soul  had  not  yet  received 
its  earthly  freight  and  custom  did  not  hang  upon  him  with 
a  weight,  heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life  itself.  In 
that  period  usually  comprehended  by  the  later  grades  and 
the  earlier  high  school  years,  the  boy  belongs  to  an  almost 
independent  social  stratum.  Adults  are  tolerated  as  neces- 
sary cogs,  as  providers,  as  uninspired  chore-performers; 
mother's  beloved  son  pays  little  attention  to  her;  home  is 
a  place  to  eat  and  sleep  and  to  be  otherwise  ignored;  girls 
are  out  of  the  question;  the  minister  a  theorist  talking  an 
unknown  language;  social  life  reduced  to  the  loose  bond  of 
the  gang.  And  yet  the  boy  is  always  extremely  busy,  and 
about  what?  About  things.  It  is  the  age  of  things.  It 
is  bats  and  balls,  goals  and  runs.  He  is  making  boats, 
canoes  and  engines.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  wheels 
go  round  in  anything.  A  couple  of  weeks  with  an  auto- 
mobile and  he  is  a  chauffeur.  He  looks  in  at  the  machine 
shop;  he  hangs  around  the  railroad  station  to  watch  the 
telegrapher  and  to  S22  the  trains  come  in;  he  experiments 
with  aeroplanes,  batteries,  telephones  and  the  wireless. 
As  a  phy^sical  and  mental  machine  he  has  a  roundness  of 
development  that  he  his  never  known  before,  and  may 
never  know  again. 

The  ps/ciDloglst  ha>  iDt  failed  to  note  this  stage.  He 
says,  ''The  child  no.v  acquires  a  life  of  his  own  outside  of 
the  home  circle;  his  interest  will  never  again  be  so  inde- 

^  Physics  in  the  Grades,  School,  science  and  mathematics,  19 14,  p.  507. 
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pendent  of  adult  influences.  The  senses  are  very  acute. 
There  is  great  immunity  to  exposure,  danger  and  tempta- 
tion. Reason,  true  morahty,  reHgion,  sympathy,  love  and 
esthetic  enjoyment  are  but  little  developed.  The  rules  of 
the  adult  seem  to  the  youth  alien  and  arbitrary.  The  mind 
is  keen  and  alert,  reactions  are  immediate  and  vigorous. 
The  memory  is  quick,  sure  and  lasting.  Never  again  will 
there  be  such  susceptibility  to  drill  and  discipline;  such 
plasticity  to  habit  or  readiness  of  adjustment  to  all  new 
conditions.  Now  the  finer  adjustments  are  made  with 
ease,  and  manual  skill  is  easily  acquired.  There  is  interest 
in  the  product  of  activity,  and  no  longer  entirely  in  the 
activity  for  its  own  sake.  Mental  action  begins  to  be 
better  controlled,  more  connected  and  more  commonplace 
than  in  childhood."  As  a  boy  of  twelve  he  is  a  utilitarian. 
Then  he  branches  out  and  wants  to  see  the  whole  world  for 
himself.  Altho  individuality  has  become  more  pronounced 
the  boy  nevertheless  wants  to  gather  in  all  experience  that 
he  may  choose  therefrom  what  he  needs  for  his  own  develop- 
ment. "Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  is  the  exces- 
sive craving  for  all  kinds  of  sense  experiences.  The  impulse 
is  to  touch  life  at  every  point  and  to  expand  every  faculty.  "^ 

But  tho  the  psychologist  has  recognized  these  things, 
what  evidence  is  there  that  the  schoolman  has?  Just 
where  does  the  science  teacher  connect  up  with  this  in- 
satiable activity?  Do  we  put  off  physics  until  the  junior 
year  of  high  school  to  prevent  the  preadolescent  and  pubertal 
youth  from  devouring  it  too  greedily?  Do  we  put  off  chem- 
istry and  botany  for  fear  the  youthful  mind  will  be  glutted 
with  facts?  Possibly  so,  since  now  the  mind  stores  up  facts, 
seemingly  because  they  are  facts.  One  might  think  edu- 
cators have  been  wary  of  utilizing  natural  propensities  in 
pupils. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  educators  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  time  to  concern  themselves  with  the  psycho- 
logical side  of  science  teaching.  Prof.  Charles  H.  Johnston 
states  in  a  recent  book  that  "we  tend  to  put  our  educational 

2  Partridge,  Genetic  philosophy  of  education. 
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theory  into  textbooks  on  educational  psychology,  principles 
of  education,  general  pedagogy,  or  theory  and  practise 
of  teaching,  and  casually  refer  to  the  differentiated  disci- 
plines within  the  courses  of  study  themselves."^  The 
reason  for  the  very  casual  reference  to  science  teaching  by 
educational  philosophers,  is  that  they  do  not  know  enough 
about  science  and  science  teaching  to  dare  to  prescribe  with 
any  definiteness.  Our  present  science  courses  were  not 
known  when  they  went  to  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  science  teaching 
have  been  so  engrost  in  mastering  the  subject  matter  of 
their  special  courses  that  they  have  had  no  time  to  study 
scientifically  the  interesting  object  always  before  them, 
the  individual  student.  Leaving  practise  aside,  one  would 
have  to  hunt  a  long  while  to  find  any  book  which  takes  into 
consideration  all  the  scientific  work  an  up-to-date  school 
system  now  offers,  any  book  which  discusses  with  due  full- 
ness the  school  years  during  which  it  may  best  be  taught, 
and  applies  our  present  knowledge  of  the  boy  mind  to  the 
proper  arrangement  and  presentation  of  its  subject  matter; 
As  far  as  the  sciences  are  concerned  we  have  never  adopted 
anything  of  "the  English  custom  or  the  German  custom  of 
reading  whatever  of  scientific  or  established  pedagogy  we 
have  definitely  and  specifically  into  the  instruction  matter 
we  must  in  any  case  dispense."^  Science  courses  have 
entered  our  curriculums  very  recently  and  have  been  placed 
in  the  most  haphazard  fashion.  Physics  and  chemistry, 
because  they  were  the  first  to  be  adopted  as  standard  high 
school  sciences,  and  because  they  have  received  recogni- 
tion from  college  authorities,  have  been  put  in  the  later 
high  school  years  so  that  they  might  be  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  the  student  entering  college.  Physiography,  biology, 
physiology  and  agriculture,  having  had  no  such  standing 
have  had  to  be  content  with  any  blank  space  that  appeared 
in  the  curriculum. 

If  such  a  method,  or  lack  of  method,  of  curriculum  build- 
ing had  worked,  we  might  thank  the  gods  that  protect 

3  C.  H.  Johnston,  High  school  education,  Preface. 
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women  and  children  and  the  United  States  and  go  on  our 
way  rejoicing — but  it  hasn't  worked.  A  century  has  now 
past  in  which  it  has  been  becoming  increasingly  true  that 
the  world  **is  ruled  by  physical  science,  and  by  business, 
which  in  the  vast  proportions  industry  and  commerce  have 
now  attained,  is  itself  the  child  of  physical  science;"'*  we 
have  seen  a  generation  or  two  of  agitation  for,  and  experi- 
mentation with  science  courses,  and  yet  the  best  friends 
of  science  in  the  schools  reluctantly  acknowledge  that 
proportionally  the  science  courses  are  not  holding  their  own. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  for  all  this.  It  is  high  time 
that  our  educators  began  to  study  science,  and  that  the 
science  teachers  began  to  study  pedagogy.  *'The  statistics 
of  progressive  school  decadence  in  science  show  how  the 
laws  of  psychic  growth,  altho  too  subtle  for  science  to  see, 
are  too  strong  for  its  best  endeavors  to  overcome."^  We 
should  ask  ourselves  some  such  questions  as  these:  At 
what  age  should  the  serious  study  of  science  be  taken  up? 
During  what  part  of  the  school  course  should  science  be 
strest?  What  should  be  the  order  in  which  the  subject 
matter  of  our  science  instruction  is  to  be  presented?  Due 
consideration  of  the  age  of  things  will  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion that  our  science  work  will  undergo  a  thoro  revision, 
when  these  questions  are  correctly  answered. 

First,  science  teaching  should  be  seriously  begun  down 
in  the  grades.  "You  will  never  solve  your  problem  of 
science  in  the  secondary  school  until  you  have  solved  the 
problem  of  science  in  the  elementary  school."^  Ample 
time  should  be  allowed  this  work  every  day  and  no  one 
should  be  able  to  speak  of  "the  absurdly  small  average 
time  actually  used  in  science  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  country."^  European  schools,  conservative 
as  they  are  in  many  matters,  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  time 
allowance  made  for  science  in  what  would  correspond  to 
our  upper  elementary  grades.     At  this  period  when    the 

*  Bryce,  South  America:  Observations  and  impressions,  p.  344. 
'  Hall,  Adolescence,  Vol.  II,  p.  150. 

•  Judd,  School,  science  and  mathematics,  191 2,  p.  95. 
''  Kikenberry,  School  review,  19 12,  p.  118. 
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senses  are  very  acute  and  the  memory  quick,  sure,  and  last- 
ing, when  the  motor  phases  of  education  demand  em- 
phasis, and  manual  skill  is  easily  acquired,  thousands  of 
useful  and  scientific  facts  can  be  stored  away  in  the  young 
mind  thru  real  laboratory  work  in  science  and  plenty 
of  it.  The  pupil  can  perform  hundreds  of  ordinary  experi- 
ments with  the  same  facility  that  he  displays  in  shop  work. 
There  is  no  use  in  waiting  until  a  youth  is  finishing  his  high 
school  course  to  teach  him  to  measure  a  block  of  wood,  or 
the  diameter  of  a  wire,  or  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  floating  body.  There  is  no  need  of  teaching  college  men 
how  to  bend  glass  tubing  and  how  to  make  rubber  connec- 
tions, when  a  grammar  school  boy  will  do  these  things  neatly 
and  with  great  satisfaction  to  himself.  Until  now  talk 
about  the  value  of  home-made  apparatus  has  been  of  little 
significance  because  the  time  element  has  been  left  out. 
When  real  science  work  is  done  in  the  grades,  however, 
the  science  teacher  and  the  manual  training  teacher  can 
cooperate  in  the  matter  of  making  apparatus  and  obtain 
excellent  pedagogical  results. 

If  science  men  will  forget  for  a  while  the  chaste  beauty 
of  mathematical  accuracy  and  fundamental  principles,  and 
allow  pupils  to  exercise  their  five  senses  upon  actual  phys- 
ical phenomena,  they  will  be  surprized  at  the  results.  If, 
in  this  age  of  things,  physical  facts  are  presented  to  the  boy, 
they  will  be  assimilated  and  assorted  in  the  young  mind 
in  the  same  natural  way  that  the  facts  of  language  were 
assimilated  and  arranged  at  an  earlier  date.  For  genera- 
tions the  human  race  was  gathering  the  facts  of  science 
before  the  great  unifying  theories  of  modern  science  were 
possible.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  give  the  boy  a  broad, 
solid  foundation  of  scientific  fact,  an  interest  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  will  later  appear  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  only  way  to  get  these  facts  into  the  young  mind  is  to 
use  the  physical  senses  in  varied  laboratory  work.  "Satis- 
factory results  in  this,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  study, 
can  be  obtained  only  by  having  the  pupil  do  something, 
by  providing  that  most  potent  means  in  the  acquisition  of 
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knowledge — physical    contact    with    and    manipulation    of 
the  thing  to  be  studied."^ 

With  good  scientific  work  done  in  the  grades  the  problem 
of  vocational  training  will  be  greatly  simplified.  The  school 
system  will  no  longer  be  inspired  mainly  by  literary  ideals. 
The  city  boy  will  establish  points  of  contact  with  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  his  environment.  The  country 
boy  will  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of  culture  in- 
volved in  his  father's  calling,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  true 
that  **if  the  only  road  for  the  country  boy  to  fit  himself  for 
higher  agricultural  work  led  thru  the  city  high  school,  he 
would  often  be  led  astray,  and  oftener  still  would  never 
continue  long  enough  to  make  a  beginning  of  such  train- 
ing."^ 

On  the  other  hand  if  practical  work  is  not  given  early 
in  the  school  course,  we  can  never  have  a  smoothly  working 
system.  Dr.  Dunker,  reporting  to  the  Royal  Industrial 
Commission  of  Prussia  in  1904,^°  speaks  of  the  number  of 
students  who  embarrass  the  gymnasia  because  their  parents 
want  them  to  have  the  social  and  military  privileges  which 
attendance  at  such  schools  can  give.  He  says,  "If  they 
turn  out  well  in  later  life  it  is  in  spite  of  the  school  and  not 
because  of  it.  Very  often,  however,  they  enter  upon  life 
morose  natures,  without  faith  in  themselves  or  their  calling, 
without  energy,  without  creative  ardor,  irritated  against 
the  school  which  failed  to  reach  them.  Of  the  best  that 
the  school  can  give,  of  the  desire  for  progress,  of  the  yearn- 
ing for  more  and  higher  things,  they  have  not  felt  a  breath ; 
their  culture  has  come  to  an  end,  but  also  for  effective 
manual  work  they  are  spoiled."  And  those  who  are  able 
to  profit  by  the  purely  literary  work  are  not  merely  held 
back  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  who  can  not:  their 
own  fuller  development  is  checked,  many  times  irretrievably. 
"The  worst  gift,  perhaps,  that  an  evil  genius  has  made  to 
our  age  is  knowledge  without  training  in  efficiency." ^^ 

8  Hugo  Newman,  Elementary  school  teacher,  1905,  p.  192. 

^  Catalogue,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman. 
^°  DeGarmo,  Principles  of  secondary  education,  Vol.  I,  p.  173. 
^^  Pestalozzi. 
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If  this  golden  age  for  instilling  the  facts  of  science  is 
allowed  to  pass  unused,  much  will  be  lost  without  com- 
pensating gain  in  other  fields.  I  do  not  think  that  my 
own  case  is  in  any  wise  peculiar.  If  I  had  to  choose  over 
again,  I  would  want  to  choose  the  work  I  am  now  in,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  has  required  much  hard  work  to  make  up 
any  appreciable  part  of  what  I  lost  at  this  period  of  my 
school  life.  As  a  grammar  school  boy  I  and  my  friends 
had  been  interested  in  building  houses,  running  lathes, 
setting  up  telegraph  lines.  We  were  as  familiar  with  the 
car  shops  and  factories  as  with  swimming  holes  and  huckle- 
berry fields.  Noticing  this  my  parents  decided  that  I 
should  prepare  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. On  entering  high  school  I  took  the  course  laid 
out  as  a  preparation  for  this  school.  As  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  interesting  myself  in  any  Hne  of  work  that  was  offered, 
this  course  soon  led  me  away  from  scientific  things.  It 
began  with  Latin  and  ignored  science  till  the  senior  year. 
When  physics  was  then  presented  I  could  get  up  no  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  for  it  or  for  the  college  work  to  which 
it  led.  The  years  during  which  an  interest  in  science  might 
have  been  given  me  had  past,  and  I  had  reached  a  stage  of 
development  when  broad  generalizations  had  siren  power, 
but  when  the  details  of  a  beginner's  scientific  course  were 
irksome. 

As  regards  the  question,  "At  what  age  should  scientific 
work  be  strest?"  there  is  great  divergence  between  the 
theories  of  some  of  our  foremost  educators  and  our  actual 
school  practise.  The  conference  on  science  sent  to  the 
Committee  of  Ten  "a  resolution  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
high  school  course  ought  to  be  devoted  to  natural  science, 
their  intention  doubtless  being  that  each  pupil  should  de- 
vote one-quarter  of  his  time  to  science.  "^^  Commissioner 
Claxton  tells  us  that  we  should  work  out  a  form  of  science 
teaching  which  would  take  one-third  of  the  time  of  a  six 
years'  high  school  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  in  Course  of  Study  No.  II  made  provision 

"  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  p.  39. 
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for  only  three  years  of  science  at  the  most,  and  under  an 
elective  system  not  one- tenth  of  our  high  school  students 
take  even  these  three.  In  no  part  of  any  regular  school 
curriculum  does  science  work  preponderate,  and  when  it  is 
emphasized,  the  emphasis  comes  in  the  later  high  school 
years.  As  stating  general  principles  applicable  to  all 
students,  however,  these  recommendations  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  few  students  of  education.  They  do  not  answer 
our  question.  There  is  a  time  for  emphasizing  science  and 
there  is  a  time  for  emphasizing  the  humanities.  Our  youth 
need  the  best  from  both,  and  as  both  can  not  take  pre- 
cedence at  the  same  time  we  must  examine  the  minds  of 
our  students  to  find  out  when  each  can  be  taught  most 
efficiently. 

An  English  master,  whose  mind  is  not  fettered  by  con- 
sideration for  our  irrational  organization  of  secondary 
education,  gives  a  good  answer  to  our  question.  He  says 
in  speaking  of  the  sciences  and  allied  subjects,  "This  group 
of  subjects  should,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  earlier  or  general 
stage  of  education,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  so,  occupy 
as  large  a  place  in  the  school  time  table  as  the  other  equally 
important  group  of  studies  dealing  with  language,  literature 
and  the  arts."^^  The  American  science  teacher  will  cry 
out  against  having  to  teach  the  bulk  of  his  subject  matter 
to  boys  from  eleven  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  teacher 
of  history  and  literature  will  not  be  easily  satisfied  with 
less  than  he  now  has,  but  a  consideration  of  the  child  mind 
will  prove  that  no  other  arrangement  will  work.  During 
these  years  the  boy  is  interested  in  things.  Reason,  true 
morality,  religion,  sympathy,  love  and  esthetic  enjoyment 
are  but  little  developed.  Not  much  progress  can  be  made 
with  Hterature  because  he  has  not  the  mental  machinery 
to  apprehend  it.  Drill  in  foreign  languages  almost  com- 
pletely satisfies  his  needs  along  this  line.  The  history  of 
adult  institutions  has  little  meaning  to  him  because  his 
mind  has  not  reached  the  necessary  stage  of  development. 
If  at  this  time  the  factical  side  of  science  has  its  inning, 
^3  J.  H.  Badley  in  Hodson's  Broad  lines  in  science  teaching,  p.  lo. 
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the  later  period  of  adolescence  may  be  more  freely  devoted 
to  much-needed  work  along  social  lines.  When  the  pupil 
"has  changed  from  a  self-centered  individual,  living  phys- 
ically and  mentally  for  himself,  to  a  matured  organism, 
whose  life  is  henceforth  to  be  lived  as  a  service  to  the  race,"^* 
it  is  time  for  us  to  teach  him  the  elements  of  sociology, 
economics  and  political  science.  At  this  time  also  we  can  ^ 
without  demanding  too  much  exact  definition,  give  him 
something  of  the  great  generalizations  of  science.  The 
young  man  is  weaving  his  philosophy  of  life,  and  if  we  have 
opened  up  his  mind  in  all  directions  before  this  time,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  for  the  time  being  science  has  done 
its  part.  To  attempt  to  give  now  the  scientific  facts  that 
should  have  been  acquired  earlier,  is  to  put  oneself  in  the 
hopeless  position  of  present-day  physics  and  chemistry 
teachers. 

What  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  argues  strongly  for  the  stress- 
ing of  science  during  the  prepubertal  and  pubertal  years. 
''The  normal  boy  in  the  teens  is  essentially  in  the  popular 
science  age.  He  wants  and  needs  great  wholes,  facts  in 
profusion,  but  few  formulae.  He  would  go  far  to  see  scores 
and  hundreds  of  demonstrative  experiments  made  in 
physics,  and  would  like  to  repeat  them  in  his  own  imperfect 
and  perhaps  even  clumsy  way  without  being  bothered  by 
equations.  He  is  often  a  walking  interrogation  point 
about  ether,  atoms,  X-rays,  nature  of  electricity,  motors 
of  many  kinds,  with  a  native  gravity  of  his  mind  toward 
those  frontier  questions  where  even  the  great  masters  know 
as  little  as  he.  He  is  in  the  questioning  age,  but  wants  only 
answers  that  are  vague,  brief,  but  above  all  suggestive; 
and  in  all  this  he  is  true  to  the  great  law  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  in  any  line  of  culture  tends  to  re- 
peat the  history  of  the  race  in  that  field.  ^^  A  corrobora- 
tion of  this  is  seen  in  the  recent  statistics  of  boys'  general 
reading  where  the  Scientific  American  and  Supplement 
lead  all  the  rest.^* 

"  Partridge,  Genetic  philosophy  of  education,  p.  83. 
15  Hall,  Adolescence,  Vol.  II,  p.  156. 
"  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  155. 
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Lastly,  what  is  the  order  in  which  the  subject  matter 
of  our  science  courses  should  be  presented?  The  age  of 
things  shows  clearly  that  science  teaching  muss  umkehren. 
Professors  of  education  who  find  it  easy  to  generalize  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  physics  specialist  who  claims  that  his 
science  requires  extremely  exact  work  and  a  firm  grasp  of 
mathematics,  and  the  chemistry  professor  who  thinks  that 
chemical  knowledge  without  a  thoro  grasp  of  the  principles 
of  ionization  is  worthless.  Physics  may  be  made  entirely 
quantitative,  and  chemical  theory  may  be  very  abstract, 
but  these  phases  of  science  have  as  little  place  in  a  high 
school  curriculum  as  philology.  Any  grammar  school  boy 
can  make  and  use  a  hydraulic  press  as  well  as  a  man;  any 
child  beyond  the  mud-pie  stage  can  profit  from  mixing 
chemicals.  Put  copper  and  zinc  into  an  electrolyte  and 
you  have  a  battery ;  put  an  acid  on  chalk  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  evolved;  this  the  child  can  see  and  do.  This  at  first  is 
all  of  these  experiments  he  need  know,  but  this  much  we 
should  let  him  know,  and  what  is  more,  this  is  just  what  the 
child  wants  to  know.  When  we  free  ourselves  from  the 
custom  of  putting  all  that  we  are  going  to  teach  of  chemistry 
in  one  book,  and  all  that  we  are  going  to  teach  of  physics 
in  another  and  trying  to  teach  each  of  these  subjects  once 
for  all  in  nine  months,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  the  material 
of  these  subjects  can  and  should  be  taken  up  early  in  our 
science  courses.  This  is  both  the  logical  and  the  psycholog- 
ical order.  E.  D.  Huntington  in  writing  of  first-year  sci- 
ence says,  "The  fundamental  facts  and  theories  of  science, 
and  not  some  specialized  branch  of  science,  should  consti- 
tute the  subject  matter.  The  sciences  that  are  essentially 
fundamental  are  physics  and  chemistry,  since  they  are  em- 
ployed as  tools  by  all  the  other  sciences.  Without  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  fundamental  sciences,  the  es- 
sentials of  these  other  sciences  are  memorized  and  not  com- 
prehended. Most  of  the  common  phenomena  of  daily 
life  are  physical  and  chemical;  common  instances  are  elec- 
tric appliances,  railway  trains,  water  works,  light  and  heat^ 
combustion,    oxidation,    respiration,    decay   and   fermenta- 
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tion.  Interest  in  the  biological  subjects  is  largely  due  to 
their  application  of  chemical  and  physical  principles.  For 
instance,  our  interest  in  bacteria  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
chemical  effects  they  produce.  And  a  proper  study  of  the 
elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  will  naturally  lead  the 
pupil's  interest  into  those  general  biological  relations  in 
which  our  vital  interests  lie."^^  Dr.  Judd  reports,  "Mr. 
Findlay's  investigation  was  made  in  the  elementary  school. 
He  raised  a  question  that  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
answered.  That  question  is,  'what  kind  of  scientific  in- 
terest do  the  pupils  exhibit  in  the  different  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools?'  You  can  find  it  written  down  in  all 
our  pedagogical  discussions  and  journals  of  science,  that 
you  should  first  study  animals  and  plants;  that  you  must 
progress  slowly  to  the  formal  sciences  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry. Mr.  Findlay  took  three  kinds  of  science  material 
into  our  elementary  school  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  nature 
study  instruction.  He  took  into  the  class  an  interesting 
animal,  an  interesting  plant,  and  a  rough  pendulum.  He 
demonstrated  these  and  then  let  the  pupils  ask  questions 
about  them.  Later  he  asked  them  to  write  a  description 
of  what  they  had  seen.  The  only  result  that  I  want  to 
point  out  is  that  the  pendulum  did  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  animal  and  plant.  Why?  I  think  the  answer 
is  that  this  swinging  pendulum  presented  a  compact,  easily 
analyzed  phenomenon.  When  you  present  that  sort  of 
thing  the  pupils  like  it  because  they  can  comprehend  it. 
A  child  can  be  baffled  by  zoological  information  thrown 
at  him.  He  can  be  as  much  confounded  by  that  as  by  any 
mathematical  demonstration  in  physics.  You  can  not  be- 
gin with  that.  You  have  to  begin  with  something  that 
works  easily,  that  works  simply. "^^ 

When  summed  up,  the  reasons  why  the  elements  of 
physics  and  chemistry  should  have  a  large  place  in  the 
first  years  of  serious  science  instruction  are  many  and 
weighty.     They  yield  to  the  factical  treatment  at   an   age 

1^  School,  science  and  mathematics,  19 12,  p.  667. 
^*  Judd,  Ibid.,  1 91 2,  p.  95. 
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when  the  mind  takes  in  its  nourishment  in  the  form  of 
separate  facts.  The  experiments  and  demonstrations  may 
be  made  simple  and  easily  comprehended;  they  are  con- 
fined as  regards  time  and  space,  and  there  need  be  no  ob- 
trusive fringe  of  unexplained  phenomena.  The  work  may 
be  elaborated  so  as  to  add  a  large  measure  of  the  motor 
element.  The  pupil  can  be  allowed  to  build  things,  make 
things  go,  mix  things,  and  see  new  things  evolve.  It  offers 
scope  for  home-made  apparatus,  telescopes,  batteries,  showy 
experiments  of  the  popular  science  type,  for  soap  making, 
dyeing,  photography.  The  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry 
offer  a  maximum  of  knowledge  which  is  practical  in  the 
narrow  sense  and  which  is,  therefore,  suited  to  this  utili- 
tarian age.  They  offer  the  kind  of  scientific  knowledge 
that  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  race,  and  which, 
therefore,  will  be  interesting  to  the  young  pupil.  From  the 
teacher's  standpoint  they  offer  the  logical  foundation  upon 
which  the  later  course  may  be  built,  and  at  an  age  when 
many  pupils  are  nearly  ready  to  leave  school  they  link 
up  well  with  the  manual  training  and  pre- vocational  courses. 

Because  they  fail  to  satisfy  these  requirements  the  courses 
which  now  precede  physics  and  chemistry  should  follow  a 
more  or  less  thoro  grounding  in  the  elements  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  As  first  year  sciences, ^^  ''botany,  zoology, 
physical  geography,  physics,  and  of  late  agriculture,  have 
all  been  tried,  and  usually  have  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  their  failures  the  following 
seem  the  most  pertinent:  the  first  two  are  too  specialized 
and  formal  and  if  presented  successfully  at  this  point, 
must  be  largely  handled  in  an  extremely  elementary  and 
superficial  v^^ay."  Work  with  wild  flowers  and  insects  is 
only  beginning  to  appear  practical  to  the  average  adult. 
Why,  then,  should  we  expect  the  child  to  appreciate  any- 
thing more  than  the  striking  facts  of  botany  and  zoology? 
To  him  a  primrose  is  a  primrose. 

Interest  in  things  of  nature  as  such  he  has  little  of.  That 
is  something  the  primitive  man  knows  little  of  and  the 

^'  E.  D.  Huntington,  School,  science  and  mathematics,  1912,  p.  666. 
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ordinary  boy  less.  To  be  philosophical  or  sentimental 
about  nature  is  to  him  disgustingly  feminine.  Physical 
geography  has  become  the  specialized  and  technical  physi- 
ography which  precludes  its  most  effective  use  in  the  first 
years.  It  is  too  impersonal,  it  deals  in  too  large  wholes 
and  spreads  itself  over  all  time  and  space.  The  laboratory 
work  is  observational  and  not  dynamic.  Its  utility  like 
that  of  botany  is  too  diffused  and  its  underlying  principles 
lead  to  philosophies  the  pupil  has  not  grown  to,  and  has 
no  appreciation  of.  "This  textbook  maker's  pet  and  peda- 
gogues' abomination  often  has  all  the  defects  charged  against 
popular  science,  without  its  saving  quality  of  being  made 
by  experts,  and  dilutes  and  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole 
universe  from  stars  to  geology,  crops,  politics,  history, 
anthropology,  manufacture,  mining,  commerce — fields  that 
geographical  societies  wot  not  of."^^  One  schoolman  says 
''the  unsatisfactory  results  of  high  school  physiography 
are,  to  my  thinking,  largely  due  to  what  is  really  too  ad- 
vanced a  subject  taught  by  persons  who  understand  it 
imperfectly. "2^  Another  thinks  that  with  the  increase 
of  junior  high  schools  and  the  introduction  into  them  of 
a  year  or  two  of  elementary  general  science  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  we  may,  in  the 
future,  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  produce  good  results 
in  the  ninth  grade  without  going  outside  of  the  strict  limits 
of  our  subject.  This  scheme  would  doubtless  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  present  arrangement  but  it  would 
not  be  ideal.  The  subject  is  so  complex,  it  requires  such 
an  amount  of  expensive  equipment,  it  rests  so  completely 
upon  the  other  sciences  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
last  year  of  our  public  school  system  where  it  may  act  as 
a  unifying  science  course  and  would  function  vocationally 
in  teacher's  preparatory  courses  and  as  a  prerequisite  for 
normal  schools.  "In  many  schools,  particularly  those 
preparing  pupils  for  college  entrance  examinations,  an 
advanced  type  of  physical  geography,  as  it  is  often  termed, 

*°  Hall,  Adolescence,  Vol.  II,  p.  151. 
*^  School  science,  May,  19 15. 
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has  a  place  in  the  later  years  of  the  course. "^^  "Physical 
geography  and  physiography  dififer  only  in  degrees  of  dif- 
ficultness.  Physiography  was  recommended  for  the  senior 
year  of  the  high  school  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The 
conception  that  led  to  this  recommendation  was  that 
physiography  would  serve  an  important  function  in  correlat- 
ing the  other  sciences  of  the  course.  The  committee  real- 
ized also  that  it  was  a  strong  study  and  required  some  ma- 
turity of  mind. "2^ 

**  Physics  as  a  differentiated  science  was  too  technical 
for  first-year  students.  The  same  boy  will  perform  marvels 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  understanding  of  which  he  has 
gathered  from  his  juvenile  periodicals,  but  he  will  gaze 
stupidly  at  his  science  teacher  who  talks  to  him  of  the 
elementary  units  of  electricity  and  ultimately  fail  in  his 
examination.  Five  years  more  of  normal  growth  and  that 
same  formalized  physics  will  interest  him  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  construction  of  electrical  apparatus."^*  Finally, 
agriculture,  if  studied  as  a  science,  requires  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  elemental  sciences  in  which  the  pupil 
is  wholly  lacking.  With  a  reasonable  foundation  in  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  a  thoroly  worth-while  course  in 
agriculture  can  be  given.  At  present  our  high  school  courses 
in  agriculture  are  extremely  superficial  and  of  questionable 
value. 

When  advancing  the  claims  of  general  science,  educators 
have  put  forward  many  arguments.  They  state  that 
thirty  per  cent  of  high  school  students  drop  out  before  the 
second  year  and  that  this  thirty  per  cent  should  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  school  without  a  real  glimpse  of  the  science 
field.  They  claim  that  a  general  science  course  makes  for 
better  work  in  the  later  science  courses.  They  think  that 
after  taking  such  work  pupils  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  own  capacity  and  that  later  they  can  make  wiser 
selection  of  electives.     All  these  the  schoolman  has  to  take 

22  Monro,  Encyclopedia  of  education. 

23  W.  J.  Sutherland  in  C.  H.  Johnson's  High  school  education,  p.  220. 
2*  H,  C.  Morrison,  13th  year  book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  study 

of  education,  p.  13. 
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into  consideration,  but  unless  one  other  condition  is  ful- 
filled, unless  in  the  work  recommended  on  these  grounds 
an  adaptation  to  the  psychological  stages  of  the  child's 
development    is    made,    they    should    have    little    weight. 

WlIyBUR   ly.    TAYI.OR 

P0RT1.AND,  Ore. 


VIII 
THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  EDUCATION^ 

MORAI^S   OF   THE   WAR 
I 

A  correspondent  wrote  to  the  Manchester  guardian 
a  fortnight  ago:  ''If  German  education  is  as  perfect  as 
some  would  have  us  beHeve,  how  can  we  explain  the  savagery 
and  lawlessness  which  we  have  found  permeating  all  ranks 
of  the  German  armies?  If  German  education  produces 
the  people  we  are  fighting,  how  can  any  enlightened  English- 
man write  of  its  excellence?"  This  puts  concisely  an  argu- 
ment which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  attempt 
at  social  reconstruction  in  England  after  the  war. 

The  answer  is  that  no  one  whose  words  have  weight  has 
ever  said  that  German  education  is  perfect.  It  has  great 
faults  as  well  as  great  excellence.  It  makes  good  use  of 
all  second-grade  ability,  which  in  England  is  far  too  much  of 
a  waste  product.  But  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
it  makes  the  Germans  too  ready  to  obey.  How  to  get  more 
all-round  intellectual  keenness  into  English  life,  without 
draining  off  the  reserves  of  energy  which  are  needed  to  keep 
up  moral  pluck  and  independence  of  character,  is  the  main 
question  which  the  Lord  Kitchener  of  English  education, 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  have  to  tackle. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  savagery  and  lawlessness  permeate 
all  ranks  of  the  German  armies.  There  is,  I  admit,  a  very 
significant  and  deep-seated  difference  between  what  we 
and  the  Germans  think  honorable  in  war.  The  Germans, 
as  we  say,  are  not  "sportsmen."  But  the  evidence  at 
present  available  seems  to  show  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  unspeakable  brutalities  which  have  disgraced 
the  German  name  in  this  war  have  been  done  to  order. 

^  From  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  Dec.  7,  19 15. 
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They  seem  to  have  been  due  as  a  rule  to  a  habit  of  excessive 
obedience. 

The  war  has  proved  the  enormous  power  of  education 
over  the  minds  and  souls  of  men.  AppHed  with  persistence 
and  pedantic  pertinacity,  it  is  the  most  formidable  engine 
in  the  modern  world  for  controlling  conduct  and  swaying 
purpose.  England  has  shrunk  from  using  this  power  in 
a  masterful  way.  We  have  fumbled  with  it  and  been 
frightened  of  it.  Our  reasons  for  not  putting  the  power 
of  education  to  its  full  and  most  effective  use  have  been 
partly  sound  and  partly  stupid.  Stupid,  in  so  far  as  we 
have  failed  to  realize  how  powerful  a  dynamo  education  may 
become;  sound,  in  so  far  as,  for  fear  of  its  being  misapplied 
by  the  state,  we  have  deliberately  forgone  the  advantages 
of  using  an  instrument  which  can  be  set  to  cut  deep  into 
moral  freedom  and  into  private  judgment  on  fundamental 
questions  of  right  and  wrong.  But  whatever  we  may  feel 
about  its  capital  defect — its  idol-worship  of  the  state  and 
its  subordination  of  conscience  to  system  and  success — 
German  education  has  high  merits.  These  have  been 
made  clearer  than  ever  by  the  experience  of  the  war.  Ger- 
man education  has  made  the  nation  alert  to  science.  It 
has  made  systematic  cooperation  a  habit.  It  has  taught 
patriotic  duty.  It  has  kept  a  whole  people  industrious. 
Combined  with  military  training,  it  has  given  them  the 
strength  of  discipline.  It  has  made  profitable  use  of  second- 
rate  intelligence.     It  has  not  neglected  the  mind. 

Great  Britain,  after  the  war,  will  find  that  better  educa- 
tion has  become  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  her  necessities. 
Our  social  welfare,  the  effectiveness  of  our  industries,  the 
elasticity  of  our  commerce,  and,  above  all,  the  future  quality 
of  our  national  life,  will  depend  upon  education  in  a  very 
great  degree.  No  one  can  predict  at  present  the  economic 
state  in  which  we  shall  find  ourselves  after  the  war.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  premature  at  this  stage  to  attempt 
any  precise  statement  of  the  changes  in  our  educational 
system  which  may  have  to*  be  made.  No  one  knows  how 
much  we  shall  be  able  to  afford.     And  cost  will  be  a  de- 
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termining  factor.  We  shall  have  to  cut  our  coat  according 
to  our  cloth.  But  it  is  not  too  soon  to  try  to  see  the  whole 
question  in  perspective,  or  to  analyze  the  factors  which, 
if  it  is  fitly  to  serve  England,  English  education  must 
strengthen  or  preserve. 

II 

The  power  of  education  in  a  nation's  life  depends  chiefly 
on  five  things: 

(i)  On  the  support  given  to  it  by  public  opinion,  es- 
pecially by  employers  of  labor  and  by  associations  of 
workers. 

(2)  On  the  earnestness  of  parents  in  getting  for  their 
children    the    best    opportunities    of   preparation    for    life. 

(3)  On  the  skill  and  insight  of  the  government  (acting 
thru  the  central  departments  of  state,  or  thru  local  authori- 
ties, or  thru  endowed  corporations,  or  thru  representative 
societies)  in  organizing,  or  aiding  the  organization  of,  schools 
and  colleges,  tests  of  their  work,  staffs  of  competent  teachers 
(including  their  professional  training  and  the  conditions 
of  their  appointment,  payment,  superannuation,  and  pen- 
sion), and  an  elaborate  and  stimulating  variety  of  other 
agencies,  including  libraries,  music  and  art  collections 
for  the  quickening  and  cultivating  of  the  imaginative  power 
and  critical  faculty  of  the  nation. 

(4)  On  the  vitality  of  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  or  artistic 
traditions  in  the  community;  and 

(5)  On  the  purposeful  industry  and  self -training  of 
young  people  while  receiving  education  at  school  or  college, 
and  afterwards. 

Five  things  education  seeks  to  train  and  develop,  in  each 
case  in  a  body  which,  as  far  as  may  be,  is  vigorous  thru 
strict  but  happy  exercise  and  disciplined  to  self-control. 
These  are,  first  and  foremost,  character,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  as  consisting 
in  "soberness  and  understanding, righteousness  and  courage;" 
secondly,  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  community  and  to  the 
world-wide  commonwealth  of  good  men  and  women ;  thirdly, 
the  power  of  concentrating  the  mind  upon  the  task  in  hand ; 
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fourthly,  a  ready  memory,  including  skill  in  using  aids 
to  memory,  and  quickness  in  finding  sources  of  accurate 
information;  and,  fifthly,  open-mindedness  to  fresh  truth, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  and  capacity  to  grasp 
rapidly  the  ground  plan  and  bearings  of  a  new  subject. 

In  grappling  with  this  task,  education  must  combine 
freedom  with  authority,  discipline  with  stimulus,  bold 
experiment  with  the  tested  wisdom  of  the  past.  It  must 
be  just  to  the  claims  of  both  sexes.  It  must  give  full  op- 
portunity of  advancement  to  boys  and  girls  of  talent  and 
promise,  however  humbly  born  or  straitened  by  early  cir- 
cumstance. It  must  not  be  so  organized  (as  it  may  be) 
as  to  shut  out  from  high  places  in  the  professions,  in  industry, 
or  in  public  administration  those  whose  early  training  may 
have  been  scanty,  but  who  have  recovered  their  ground  by 
later  study  and  by  the  exercise  of  an  alert  intelligence  upon 
the  lessons  of  life.  It  must  draw  into  the  service  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  teachers  of  vigorous  personality,  high 
purpose  and  scholarly  attainment.  Above  all,  it  must 
hold  the  moral  law  sovereign  above  state  authority  and 
self-interest. 

Ill 

In  modern  education,  which  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  everywhere  in  a  state  of  tension  and  painful  hesi- 
tating readjustment  to  the  new  conditions  of  thought  and 
life,  there  are  three  great  representative  forces — Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  the  British  Empire.  Each  is  typical 
of  a  different  point  of  view;  each  contributes  a  different 
experience;  and  each  can  testify  to  the  amazing  power  of 
educational  influences  when  effectively  applied.  Germany 
stands  for  unity  based  on  the  state.  The  United  States 
stands  for  variety  based  on  the  individual.  The  British 
Empire  stands  for  an  attempt  at  moral  unity,  based  partly 
on  individual  experience,  partly  on  the  inherited  tradition 
of  various  social  groups,  partly  on  administrative  organiza- 
tion. Germany  and  America  have  worked  on  simpler 
theories  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  greater  simplicity 
of  aim.     The  British  is  the  more  complex  view,  the  least 
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easy  to  define,  and  the  most  liable  to  ineffective  compromise. 
But  the  facts  themselves  are  complex.  The  British  tra- 
dition at  its  best  seems,  to  me  at  least,  to  have  got  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  either  the  German  or  the  American. 
But  British  education,  when  it  falls  below  the  best, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  is  far  less  effective  in  accomplishing 
its  aim  than  are  the  German  and  the  American  in  accom- 
plishing theirs. 

British  education,  and  especially  English  education  at 
its  best,  is  stronger  than  any  other  in  the  development  of 
personal  character.  The  same  care  which  the  Germans 
have  lavished  on  ways  of  securing  intellectual  attainment, 
and  which  the  Americans  have  spent  on  methods  of  fusing 
together  the  diverse  elements  in  their  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion, has  been  given  in  Britain,  and  particularly  in  the  best 
English  schools,  to  questions  of  personal  conduct  and  char- 
acter. British  education  has  also  been  at  least  as  effective 
as  the  German  or  the  American  in  fostering  the  will  to  make 
that  supreme  sacrifice  of  life  or  limb  which  is  claimed  from 
a  man  in  the  hour  of  national  peril.  But  it  has  been  less 
successful  than  the  German  in  producing  a  reasoned  con- 
viction that  daily  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  the  individual 
for  the  welfare  of  the  local  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
And  on  the  intellectual  side  British  education,  with  brilliant 
exceptions,  is,  as  compared  with  the  German  (tho  not  with 
the  American),  feeble,  but  markedly  less  so  in  Scotland 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

IV 
The  gravest  defects  of  English  education  are:  (i)  The 
absence  of  an  exacting  standard  in  the  training  of  the  mind 
(as  contrasted  with  training  in  conduct),  with  a  resulting 
disparagement  of  the  importance  of  general  knowledge  and 
a  failure  to  realize  the  value  of  pure  science  as  the  fruitful 
source  of  new  applications  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
needs  of  life  and  industry;  (2)  uninstructedness  of  parental 
opinion  in  matters  of  education,  showing  itself  in  indiffer- 
ence to  the  quality  of  teaching  and  in  capricious  and  casual 
choice  of  schools;  (3)  failure  to  stimulate  the  intellectual 
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interests  of  boys  and  girls  of  average  capacity,  with  resulting 
wastefulness  in  the  husbanding  of  the  mental  powers  of 
the  nation;  (4)  inertness  of  mind  towards  science,  alike 
in  industry,  in  public  administration,  and  in  domestic 
management;  and  (5)  neglect  in  many  homes  and  schools 
of  proper  pride  in  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  person,  in  grace 
of  bearing  and  of  manner,  and  in  neatness  of  attire — a 
neglect  which  is  accompanied  by  the  serious  evils  of  ignor- 
ance of  the  proper  care  of  infant  life,  of  uneconomical 
allocation  of  expenditure  in  the  household  budget,  and  of 
neglect  of  the  remediable  physical  defects  of  children. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  cure  these  defects  for  three 
reasons.  First,  the  remediable  defects  in  our  English 
education  are  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  a  fine  social 
quality  in  our  national  life.  They  lessen  the  buoyancy, 
the  adaptability,  and,  therefore,  the  happiness  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Secondly,  they  gravely  impair  the  future 
prospects  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and,  by  inducing  want  of  foresight  or  neglect  of  desirable 
precautions  and  discipline,  increase  the  cost  of  our  adminis- 
tration. Thirdly,  the  weaknesses  in  our  education  will 
hamper  us  in  fulfilling  the  great  mission  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  British  Empire,  and  to  Great  Britain 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  in  upholding  the 
principle  of  disciplined  freedom  and  in  maintaining  the  con- 
viction that  conscience  and  international  morality,  and  not 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  state,  are  sovereign  in  human 
affairs. 

But  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  find  a  remedy  for  these 
educational  defects  at  a  time  of  poverty,  when,  moreover, 
the  hard  question  of  the  right  education  of  girls  and  women 
will  have  become  more  than  ever  urgent,  and  when  there 
will  be  many  other  anxious  claims  upon  the  thought  of  the 
nation — claims  which  will  require  us  to  deal  with  a  variety 
of  connected  social  problems  at  one  and  the  same  time  and 
on  a  consistent  plan.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that 
there  is  evidence  that,  given  the  right  discipline  and  train- 
ing, the  British  are  among  nations  one  of  the  most  respon- 
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sive  to  the  influence  of  education.  But  great  educational 
changes  can  not  be  Hghtly  improvised  or  easily  carried  thru. 
And  their  full  benefits  (as  Bacon  said  of  planting  woods  and 
colonies)  are  not  realized  until  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
30  years.  Nor  can  great  educational  improvements  be 
enacted  by  administration  or  Parliamentary  order  alone. 
Education  derives  its  power  not  from  Acts  of  Parliament 
or  administrative  machinery,  but  from  a  spiritual  move- 
ment of  the  national  life.  It  needs  organization  and  far- 
seeing  direction,  but  it  can  easily  be  cramped  by  excess  of 
administrative  control.  Confusion  in  educational  standards 
is  a  bad  thing,  but  over-organization  a  worse. 

Our  fundamental  need  in  English  education  is  for  leader- 
ship by  a  great  statesman,  strong  thru  support  from  a  great 
weight  of  public  opinion  and  resolved  to  kindle  in  England 
a  purposeful  zeal  for  educational  reform.  Granted  this, 
the  national  will  would  effectively  focus  itself  on  this  ques- 
tion and  produce  such  a  change  in  our  customary  standpoint 
as  to  get  far  more  than  hitherto  out  of  the  devoted  labors 
of  our  teachers  and  educational  administrators.  A  world- 
famous  thinker  once  said,  "Whatever  we  wish  to  see  in- 
troduced into  the  life  of  a  nation  must  first  be  introduced 
thru  its  schools  and  universities."  This  is  true,  but  the 
nation  must  be  determined  to  get  it  thus  introduced  and 
must  itself  cooperate  in  diffusing  its  influence  thru  all  the 
channels  of  home  life  and  of  industrial  activity.  And 
in  order  to  further  the  British  idea  of  civilization,  British 
schools  must  essay  a  double  task,  endeavoring  to  impart 
both  the  love  of  knowledge  and  the  care  for  conduct;  love 
of  adventure  and  readiness  to  endure  routine;  capacity  for 
individual  initiative  and  patience  in  the  work  of  scientific 
cooperation. 

MiCHAEi.  E.  Sadi^ER 
Vice-Chancellor 
University  op  Leeds 


IX 


DISCUSSIONS 

THE  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  AS  AN  OBSTACI^E 
TO  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  page  at  the  age  of  seven 
began  a  seven-year  term  of  service,  and  then  was  bound 
to  seven  more  years  as  squire  before  he  was  accepted  into 
the  fellowship  of  knights  by  the  touch  of  a  veteran;  so  the 
normal  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  manual  crafts  was 
seven  years.  It  would  take  us  afield  to  trace  even  a  little 
way  the  origin  of  this  use  of  the  number  seven.  But  those 
were  days  when  not  all  human  institutions  were  under 
the  control  of  pure  reason.     Have  those  days  yet  ended? 

It  was  in  those  days  that  the  baccalaureate  originated. 
Whether  the  haccalarius  was  first  a  cow-herd,  the  tenant 
of  a  stock-farm,  or  something  entirely  else,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  universitas  or  corporation — whether  of  smiths, 
tailors,  or  scholars — for  some  time  before  1200  a.d.  the  term 
was  practically  a  synonym  of  apprentice.  Three  stages 
in  its  history  are  pertinent  to  this  inquiry:  (i)  the  cause  of 
its  restricted  use  in  the  academic  field;  (2)  its  crystalliza- 
tion as  a  university  degree;  (3)  its  revival  in  America. 

The  baccalaureate  under  the  faculty  of  arts  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris — which  alone  may  be  looked  on  as  the  an- 
cestor of  our  own  degree — was  conferred  in  a  student  initia- 
tion ceremony  in  which  the  university  officially  had  no 
part.  The  important  features  of  it  were  (i)  that  it  de- 
pended upon  the  time-unit  as  the  measure  of  scholastic 
standing,  (2)  that  it  was  preliminary  to  the  study  which 
was  to  follow.  In  respect  to  control  the  ceremony  was 
more  nearly  akin  to  a  cane-rush  or  sophomore  cremation 
than  to  commencement  day.  There  was  reason  for  the 
measurement  of  proficiency  by  time  in  that  knowledge  then 
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was  not  acutely  subdivided  and  consisted  chiefly  in  ac- 
quaintance with  certain  books.  The  baccalaureate  cere- 
mony was  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  wave  for  fraterniza- 
tion and  organization  that  swept  over  Europe  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries. 

Within  a  hundred  years  the  originally  voluntary  and 
half -playful  ceremony  had  become  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  ecclesiastical  license  to  teach.  And  by  1400  a.d.  at 
Paris,  as  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  became 
synonymous  with  matriculation.  At  Oxford,  however, 
it  took  a  different  turn,  which  is  reflected  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Harvard  University  and  so  of  American  colleges. 

In  the  first  statutes  of  Harvard  the  baccalaureate  is  re- 
ferred to  only  as  the  first  degree.  It  was  given  at  the  end 
of  four  years  of  residence,  to  be  followed  immediately  by 
three  more  years  leading  to  the  master's,  which  was  called 
the  second  degree.  Note  the  total  of  years.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  intention  or  thought  that  any  one  would 
stop  at  this  intermediate  stage. 

The  development  since  then  is  obvious.  As  preparation 
has  been  more  fully  given  before  college  entrance,  the  bac- 
calaureate has  been  pushed  up  toward  the  end  of  the  course; 
and  the  master's  degree  has  crumbled  away  until  it  now 
represents  the  work  of  one  supplementary  year  and  recently 
was  given  without  resident  study  after  the  baccalaureate; 
and  but  few  bachelors  proceed  to  it.  The  usurpation  of 
the  final  place  by  the  baccalaureate  is  justifiable  provided 
the  course  which  leads  to  it  is  modified  to  accord  with  the 
new  position,  so  as  to  give  it  always  a  rational  basis. 

In  this  very  brief  sketch  I  have  tried  to  give  prominence 
to  two  thoughts:  (i)  that  the  time-unit  is  the  traditional 
standard  of  measurement  for  the  bachelor's  degree;  (2) 
that  in  its  origin  and  still  after  transplantation  to  America 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  higher  academic  study.  To 
these  one  other  should  be  added:  that  the  master's  degree 
was  always  essentially  a  vocational  degree  and  par  excel- 
lence for  one  profession,  teaching;  in  lesser  degree  as  pre- 
requisite to  the  study  of  theology  and  law.     To  what  ex- 
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tent  are  these  characteristics  in  accord  with  present  educa- 
tional thought  and  conditions? 

May  I  assume  that  there  are  two  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion, one  as  growth  or  general  development,  the  other  as 
specific  preparation  for  specific  ends ;  that  the  trend  of  mod- 
ern educational  thought  is  toward  the  latter,  namely, 
that  every  element  which  enters  into  an  educational  course 
for  an  individual  should  work  for  a  specific  end  in  a  specific 
way?  That  these  ends  may  be  vocational  (concerned  with 
the  livelihood),  avocational  (pertaining  to  general  human 
duties,  such  as  citizenship,  domestic  life  and  social  better- 
ment), or  liberal,  directed  solely  to  personal  enjoyment? 
That  every  course  should  be  centered  around  the  voca- 
tional, with  the  addition  of  such  avocational  and,  possibly, 
liberal  material  as  is  adapted  to  the  temperament  or  capacity 
of  the  individual  and  can  be  included  without  unduly  de- 
ferring vocational  maturity? 

There  is  now  appparent  a  great  contrast  in  present  edu- 
cational conditions:  in  comparison  with  the  medieval  uni- 
versity or  with  Harvard  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  have 
now  an  infinite  differentiation  of  vocational  ends  to  serve. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  these  vocations  require  various 
periods  of  time  of  preparation,  from  the  elementary  school 
plus  zero  years  to  seven,  eight,  or  even  more  years  after 
high  school.  The  tradition  of  the  baccalaureate  has  caused 
us  to  pad  our  college  courses  to  fill  time-units. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  person  who  requires  less  voca- 
tional preparation  should  have  a  greater  amount  of  avoca- 
tional and  liberal  training,  and  vice  versa,  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  totals  equal?  Should  not  the  quantum  of  each 
of  these,  ideally,  be  adapted  fully  to  the  individual  ?  Finally, 
is  not  any  artificial  stimulation  to  depart  from  the  ideal, 
the  antipode  of  useful? 

The  first  effort  to  get  away  from  the  time-unit  in  this 
country  probably  was  the  elective  system.  But  it  was  im- 
perfect, because  it  still  required  a  fixt  number  of  unit- 
courses.  The  next  effort  was  first  made,  I  think,  in  this 
university  (Columbia),  the  conferring  of  the  baccalaureate 
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after  one  year  of  study  in  a  professional  school.  This  plan 
is  manifestly  applicable  to  a  very  limited  number  of  voca- 
tions. 

The  question  has  become  acute  in  the  secondary  field, 
and  you  see  the  secondary  schools  reaching  down  two  years 
into  the  elementary  and  reaching  up  two  years  into  college 
domain.  Two-year  and  three-year  commercial  and  other 
courses  have  been  given  for  a  long  time.  The  secondary 
school  is  comparatively  unhampered  by  graduation  day, — 
shall  I  say,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  baccalaureate  got 
away  from  its  original  position? 

Shall  the  baccalaureate  be  discarded?  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  involved  with  the  doctrine  of  general  training.  Any 
action  based  upon  faith  in  specific  training  for  specific 
ends  will  be  confounded  by  its  opponents  unless  vocational 
value  and  avocational  value  are  both  interpreted  in  the 
very  broadest  manner,  with  accurate  regard — so  far  as  may 
be — to  the  ultimate  effect  of  each  study.  For  example,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  many  persons — other 
than  teachers — Latin  is  at  one  stage  the  most  vocational 
of  all  studies.  Certainly  no  other  study  has  in  general 
greater  avocational  value  than  literature;  yet  for  some  its 
effect  may  be  nil. 

An  alternative  to  summary  execution  is  suggested  by 
the  plan  of  Columbia,  and  now  of  other  universities.  The 
degree  might  be  given  to  those  who  have  satisfied  the  col- 
lege on  the  avocational  side  after  they  have  practised  effi- 
ciently for  a  certain  time  the  vocation  or  profession  to  which 
they  have  been  trained  in  the  alma  mater. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  our  college  courses 
as  standing  Hke  piles  ready  for  laying  the  flooring  of  a  pier. 
We  should  think  of  them  rather  as  the  pipes  of  a  great  church 
organ, — as  many  in  number,  perhaps,  as  there  are  individual 
students  at  any  one  time. 

BarcIvAY  W.  Bradi^ey 

New  York  City 
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MEN   OR  WOMEN  TEACHERS— WHICH? 

The  absence  of  men  teachers  in  the  grammar  public 
schools  is  undisputed.  The  need  of  them  is  quite  generally 
conceded  by  those  who  stand  for  progress  in  education. 
How  to  secure  them  and  retain  them  in  the  public  school 
work  is  the  problem  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
solved. 

Undoubtedly,  an  inadequate  salary  has  much  to  do 
with  the  dearth  of  men  teachers.  The  fact  that  the  salary 
offered  to  the  grammar  school  teacher  is  not  sufficient 
to  guarantee  a  living  wage  to  a  person  who  has  a  family 
dependent  upon  him,  accounts,  in  large  part,  for  the  absence 
of  strong  men  teachers  there;  it  even  eliminates  many  effi- 
cient women  teachers.  If  they  continue  in  the  work  at  all, 
it  is  in  the  seconday  schools  or  in  the  colleges  where  the 
salaiy  is  more  nearly  a  living  wage.  And  by  a  living  wage 
is  meant,  to  quote  from  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  New 
York,  "a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  the  teacher  to  live  in 
respectable  society  and  to  take  advantage  of  reasonable 
means  of  culture  and  recreation." 

When  a  salary  of  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  seventy -five  dollars 
per  month  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  is  offered  to 
the  well-equipt  teacher,  it  disregards  all  thought  of  a  living 
wage,  it  belittles  the  profession  of  teaching,  it  undertakes 
to  degrade  the  teaching  body,  and,  at  most,  it  can  only 
secure  good  teachers  as  a  temporary  makeshift,  until  a 
respectable  livelihood  can  be  secured  in  some  other  pro- 
fession or  work. 

Men  teachers,  therefore,  will  never  remain  long  in  the 
teaching  profession,  unless  the  living  wage,  as  defined  by 
Superintendent  Maxwell,  is  forthcoming.  And  they  ought 
not  to  remain  there.  Every  good  citizen  must  approve  of 
the  unwillingness  of  a  thoroly  capable  teacher  continuing 
in  a  work  that  fails  to  assure  a  hvelihood,  progress  and  re- 
spectability. 

The  absence  of  permanency  of  employment  is  another 
consideration  which  operates  to  keep  many  good  teachers 
out  of  the  profession.     School  boards  are  known  to  play 
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politics  and  favoritism  in  the  employment  and  the  dis- 
charge of  teachers.  Kven  superintendents  have  been 
known  to  indulge  in  the  most  reprehensible  methods  af- 
fecting the  permanency  of  employment  of  good  teachers. 

The  desirability  of  some  men  teachers  in  the  lower  grades, 
as  stated  at  the  outset,  is  not  a  debatable  question.  It  is 
universally  conceded  that  no  child  is  adequately  educated 
who  has  not  been  in  contact  with  the  male,  as  well  as  the 
female,  mind  during  some  part  of  its  school  life.  This 
has  been  recognized  in  Germany,  where  we  find  the  men 
teachers  doing  important  and  valuable  work  in  the  schools. 
In  that  country  there  is  no  thought  of  dismissing  them 
from  the  school  service. 

The  commercial  phase  of  public  education  has  been  so 
dominant  in  this  country,  that  the  best  results  have  been 
impossible.  And  the  educational  atmosphere  has  also  been 
contaminated  with  politics  in  the  worst  sense,  as  well  as  with 
favoritism,  which  is  far  worse  and  more  dangerous.  Never- 
theless, there  appears  to  be  an  awakening  which  gives  prom- 
ise of  a  fairer  wage  and  the  assurance  of  permanent  employ- 
ment when  the  work  is  well  and  efficiently  performed. 

The  question  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  as  between 
men  and  women  teachers  does  not  cut  a  very  important 
figure  in  this  discussion.  Undoubtedly,  while  the  demand 
for  good  men  teachers  is  great  and  the  supply  small,  the 
salary  for  them  will  be  high,  possibly  higher  than  that  of 
women  teachers.  And  while  the  supply  of  good  women 
teachers  is  great  and  the  demand  not  so  large,  the  salary, 
naturally,  will  not  average  so  high,  perhaps  lower  than 
that  of  men  teachers.  But  the  aim  should  always  be  to 
secure  some  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  all  grammar  schools, 
the  kindergarten  and  lower  grades  to  be  taught,  preferably, 
by  the  women  teachers,  and  the  upper  grades  to  be  taught 
by  the  men  teachers. 

DUANK   MOWRY 

New  York  City 
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The  teaching  of  history  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools — By  H^nry 
Johnson.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,     1915.     xvii+497  p. 

There  is  only  one  subject  that  is  older  than  the  subject  of 
history,  and  that  is  education  itself.  As  education  is  what 
all  think  worth  doing,  all  feel  themselves  able  to  direct 
and  not  many  feel  it  is  worth  studying  or  thinking  about,  so 
history  is  often  what  any  one  can  study  or  teach  or 
write  without  the  trouble  of  serious  professional  train- 
ing. The  bibliographies  that  may  be  compiled  on  the 
subject  of  history  teaching  show  that  it  has  been  under 
discussion  for  several  centuries  and  yet  the  old  theories 
divide,  false  ones  flourish,  practise  and  preparation  lag 
behind  precept  and  opportunity  and  what  is  advanced  as  new 
and  a  panacea  proves  to  be  the  old,  furbished  up  unconsciously 
for  a  new  generation.  No  one  should  venture  to  add  to  the 
literature  who  is  not  modest,  sensible,  acquainted  with  past 
and  present  progress,  foreign  and  native,  who  is  not  histori- 
cally trained  and  in  a  position  to  give  what  has  been  proved 
in  practise.  It  is  high  praise  to  say  that  the  author  com- 
bines these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree  and  that  he  has 
produced  what  is  on  the  whole  the  best  available  work  on 
the  teaching  of  history  in  grade  and  secondary  schools. 

It  is  fortunate  for  historical  teaching  that  Professor  John- 
son has  prepared  this  manual,  both  because  of  its  excellence 
and  its  timeHness.  The  position  of  history  in  the  public 
school  curriculum  is  just  at  present  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  thoughtful  students  of  education  and  of  history. 
From  the  classical-mathematical  training  a  sharp  reaction 
brought  in  science  and  the  teachers  of  the  latter  secure  in  the 
idea  that  it  carried  its  own  value  on  its  face  and  that  its 
proper  method  of  presentation  was  so  inherent  and  evidently 
neglected  too  often  to  think  about  method.     The  teachers 
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of  science  woke  up  to  find  that  a  quickly  shifting  age  was 
demanding  the  social  sciences  and  that  even  the  classics  by- 
dint  of  revivifying  teaching  still  cherished  a  ninth  life.  His- 
tory came  forward  thru  committees  of  ten  and  seven  to 
claim  four  years  in  the  high  school.  Then  it  dwindled  and 
spoke  in  a  less  confident  tone  as  committees  of  five  and 
eight  and  various  other  numbers  recognized  that  the  stage 
was  set  to  give  vocational  subjects  the  place  before  the  foot- 
lights. Recent  incomplete  statistics  in  our  middle  western 
state  seemed  to  show  that  20  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
students  took  ancient  history,  10  per  cent  European  history, 
6  per  cent  American  history  and  a  negligible  number  English 
history.  In  the  commercial  high  school  of  the  largest  city 
in  that  state,  history  had  gone  back  to  the  old  repudiated  one 
year  in  general  history  from  Adam  to  the  present.  In  view 
of  such  a  situation  it  is  well  that  if  poor  teaching  is  any  factor 
in  this  situation,  it  can  measure  its  delinquencies  by  such 
excellent  standards  and  improve  by  an  application  of  the 
methods  and  ideals  here  outlined. 

Professor  Johnson's  material  is  divided  into  sixteen  chap- 
ters. In  the  earlier  chapters  he  discusses  what  history  is, 
its  aims  and  values,  its  place  in  the  European  schools  and  at 
home,  the  problem  of  grading  it  for  immature  pupils,  the 
merits  and  disadvantages  of  the  biographical  approach  of  the 
study  of  social  groups  and  the  imparting  of  a  sense  of  reaUty. 
The  later  chapters  are  more  concrete  and  no  less  practical 
in  the  best  sense  in  their  discussion  of  textbooks,  maps,  illus- 
trative material,  collateral  reading,  correlation  and  examina- 
tions. Chapter  fourteen  is  a  very  sane  plea  for  a  reasonably 
early  application  of  critical  historical  methods  to  history 
teaching  in  the  grades  and  he  has  wisely  given  some  very 
good  illustrations.  He  holds  no  brief  for  the  source  method, 
does  not  expect  to  make  embryo  historians  out  of  seventh 
grade  pupils  and  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the 
pupil  who  does  not  remember  the  facts  but  thinks  he  knows 
their  significance  is  a  too-frequent  and  self -contented  product 
of  much  of  our  teaching  of  history.  Local  and  state  history 
now  much  in  demand  is  perhaps  not  sufiiciently  discust. 
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The  problems  of  the  grade  teacher  take  precedence  in  many- 
pages  over  those  of  the  high  school  teacher.  This  is  not  nec- 
essarily an  adverse  criticism,  and  the  grade  teacher  who  is 
still  subscribing  for  pedagogical  periodicals  showing  new 
ways  of  cutting  pie  to  illustrate  functions  will  be  bothered 
by  the  necessity  of  thinking  for  herself  when  Professor  Johnson 
has  done  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  theory  or  method. 
But  it  is  what  he  wants  her  and  her  pupils  to  do.  To  say 
that  the  author  is  sometimes  as  unconclusive  as  a  true  his- 
torian ought  to  be  is  much  higher  praise  even  for  a  book  on 
method  than  to  say  he  is  as  positive  as  a  pedagog  is  said  to  be. 

Any  teacher  of  history  in  the  high  school  should  have  at 
hand  four  things:  Professor  Johnson's  book,  Andrews, 
Gambrill  and  Tail's  Bibliography,  Dr.  Krey's  little  Bulletin 
and  the  files  of  the  History  Teachers'  Magazine.  If  one  adds 
the  reports  of  the  various  committees  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  Professor  Bourne's  book  and  the  pub- 
lications of  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association, 
one  feels  that  the  outlook  for  good  history  teaching  in 
American  schools  is  distinctly  promising. 

Guy  Stanton  Ford 

University  of  Minnesota 

A  vigorous  appeal  to  young  men  to  prepare  themselves 
for  engineers  as  a  profession  and  pointing  out  how  best  to 
follow  it  is  contained  in  Engineering  as  a  career,  edited  by 
Professor  Newell,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Drayer,  of  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society. 
(New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,   1916.     214  p.) 

Professor  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
has  written  a  stimulating  volume  which  is  at  times  quite 
in  the  Bergson  manner,  entitled  Psychology  and  relaxation. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1916.     280  p.     $1.25.) 

Interestinjg:  material,  both  for  reading  and  for  systematic 
study,  will  be  found  in  A  short  history  of  English  rural  life, 
by  Montagu  Fordham,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  volume  contains  much  which  throws  light  on  the 
pohtical  development  of  the  EngUsh  people.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1916.     184  p.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Association  of  American    The  eighteenth  annual    conference    of 
Universities  ^^^  Association  of  American  Universi- 

ties, held  with  Clark  University,  at  Worcester,  from  November 
9  to  II,  19 16,  was  a  return  to  earlier  conditions.  At  some 
of  the  later  meetings  it  has  been  altogether  too  apparent, 
to  apply  the  figure  of  speech  used  under  another  academic 
situation,  that  what  was  originally  intended  to  be  a  side-show 
had  overshadowed  the  main  performance.  The  conference 
of  deans  and  similar  officers  of  graduate  schools,  as  the 
printed  annoucements  phrase  it,  has  gradually  deflected  to 
itself,  and  doubtless  largely  by  its  more  militant  efforts  to 
discuss  and  control  the  immediate  details  of  administrative 
procedure  that  are  vexing  deans'  minds,  a  large  part  of 
the  live  interest  of  these  representatives  of  the  universities 
who  are  naturally  the  usual  delegates  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Association,  and  left  nothing  but  a  secondary  interest 
for  that  discussion  of  the  wider  and  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant questions  of  actual  education.  The  deans'  confer- 
ence, while  it  was  again  held,  and  held  vigorously,  at  this 
meeting,  did,  nevertheless,  leave  for  the  general  confer- 
ence, altho  evidently  more  by  accident  than  design,  some 
of  its  old  functions,  and  the  drying-out  process  that  at  one 
time  seemed  to  threaten  the  life  probability  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  apparently  averted,  for  there  are  still  mat- 
ters of  vital  moment  in  the  always-expanding  field  of  the 
higher  education  that  call  for  careful  thought  and  action. 

The  actual  program  of  the  Association  as  it  was  carried 
out  was,  first  of  all,  the  conference  of  deans,  who  this  time 
discust  the  administration  of  fellowships  and  scholarships 
in  the  light  of  the  interpretation  that  should  be  put  on  the 
provisions  adopted  by  the  Association  at  the  annual  meet- 
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ings  of  1 9 13  and  19 14,  which  are  contained  in  the  Associa- 
tion's printed  proceedings  and  which  were  reaffirmed. 
The  report  of  a  special  committee  on  the  classification  of 
universities  and  colleges  came  in  too  late  for  final  action 
and  was  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting.  In  this  same 
connection  an  interesting  plan  to  secure  the  rating  of  col- 
leges and  universities  on  the  thoro  basis  of  the  facts  of  edu- 
cational organization  and  control  was  submitted  and  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Capen,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
whose  cooperation  in  the  matter  had  been  asked  by  the 
Association.  The  plan  was  particularly  approved  by  the 
Association  as  a  means  of  securing  the  rating  under  relia- 
ble conditions  of  minor  colleges  in  those  states  of  the  Union 
where  there  is  no  membership  in  the  Association  thru  which 
otherwise  such  information  is  gathered.  The  question  of 
granting  graduate  credit  for  work  done  in  colleges  having 
no  organized  graduate  school  and  in  absentia  was  consid- 
ered at  long  length,  but  was  not  solved;  as  neither  was  the 
place  and  nature  of  the  minor  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
i.  e.,  the  Ph.D.  degree,  where  it  was  vigorously  maintained 
by  some  of  the  deans  and  others  that  the  minor  subject 
had  no  nature  and  consequently  no  place  in  such  work, 
at  all. 

The  formal  papers  of  the  meeting  at  the  first  of  the  regu- 
lar sessions  were:  How  can  Universities  be  so  Organized 
as  to  Stimulate  More  Work  for  the  Advancement  of  Science? 
by  President  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  and  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  subject  by  Dean  Woodbridge,  of  Colum- 
bia. President  Hall's  paper  was  largely  made  up  of  re- 
plies to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  universities  in  the 
membership  of  the  Association  indicating  their  own  atti- 
tude toward  the  question  in  its  various  phases.  Dean  Wood- 
bridge  made  a  plea  in  answer  to  the  question  of  a  more 
liberal  recognition  of  the  claims  of  research  in  the  life  of 
the  university  and  for  the  provision  of  more  and  better 
facilities  for  research  students. 

At  the  second  session  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  gave  an 
admirable    exposition    of    the    whole    subject    of    military 
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training  in  universities  and  colleges  in  its  beginnings,  its 
present  conditions,  and  the  place  that  ideally  and  really 
it  should  occupy  in  the  future.  It  was  conceived  of  by  the 
speaker  as  a  problem  fundamentally  of  the  undergraduate 
college  and  only  incidentally  of  the  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools.  At  the  concluding  session  the  report  of  a 
special  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dean  Leusch- 
ner,  of  the  University  of  California,  on  academic  and  pro- 
fessional higher  degrees  was  presented  and  discust,  but 
was  finally  held  over  for  further  consideration  and  ultimate 
action.  The  two  excellent  papers  of  the  session  were  on 
the  correlation  of  work  for  higher  degrees  in  the  graduate 
school  and  in  the  professional  schools,  by  Professors  WiUiam 
H.  Howell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Ernst  Freund, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Ohio  State  University  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Association. 

Clark  University  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  with  Indiana  University  as  vice-president,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  continued  as  secretary.  The 
place  of  meeting  of  the  next  conference  was  left  to  the 
subsequent  decision  of  the  executive  committee. 


Three  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational 

•  ^^^  col  *^  ^  Measurements  and  Standards  of  the  Kansas 

in  Kansas 

State  Normal  School,  recently  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  show  the  live  interest  of  that  institution 
in  the  constructive  aspects  of  subjects  taught  intending 
teachers.  They  are,  The  cost  0}  instruction  in  Kansas  high 
schools,  and  A  report  oj  the  use  of  the  Courtis  standard  research 
tests  in  arithmetic  in  twenty-Joiir  cities,  by  Walter  S.  Monroe, 
professor  of  school  administration  and  director  of  the  Bureau, 
and  The  Kansas  silent  reading  test,  by  F.  J.  Kelly,  director  of 
the  training  school. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  first  mentioned  was  to 
determine  what  the  cities  of  Kansas  are  paying  for  a  unit  of 
instruction  in  their  high  schools  and  what  the  important  f  ac- 
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tors  are  in  determining  such  cost.  Information  as  to  condi- 
tions of  instruction  upon  which  the  report  is  based  was 
secured  from  each  high  school  teacher  in  54  first  and  second 
class  cities  and  149  third  class  cities  of  the  state.  One 
student  attending  class  for  one  period  of  forty-five  minutes 
is  taken  as  the  unit  of  instruction.  Such  activities  as  coach- 
ing athletics,  keeping  study  hall,  and  conference  hours,  were 
not  considered,  unless  the  program  of  a  teacher  showed 
clearly  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  work  she  was  given 
fewer  teaching  periods.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  cost 
of  classroom  supervision  or  administration,  since  the  study 
was  purposely  limited  to  the  cost  of  instruction  as  primarily 
determined  by  the  salary  paid  the  teacher.  The  results  are 
interesting  as  a  record  of  what  individual  schools  are  directly 
paying  for  instruction  in  the  separate  subjects  taught  as  a 
whole,  but  they  scarcely  go  beyond  this.  Winfield,  for  in- 
stance, according  to  Table  XXI,  pays  an  average  of  $2.72 
for  all  of  the  eleven  subjects  included  in  the  statistics,  while 
Baxter  Springs  pays  $7.72  for  seven.  Elwood,  in  Table  XXII, 
pays  an  average  of  $17.60  for  six  subjects  and  Efiingham 
$3.00  for  all. 

The  immediate  factors  which  determine  the  cost  of  in- 
struction from  the  point  of  view  of  the  report  are  both  the 
salary  paid  the  teacher  and  the  number  of  pupils  she  instructs. 
The  tables,  however,  distinctly  show  that  the  actual  salary 
of  teachers  is  no  reliable  index  of  the  price  paid  for  instruc- 
tion. Cities  which  pay  the  lowest  salaries  are  not  necessarily 
getting  the  cheapest  instruction,  and  those  cities  which  are 
paying  the  highest  salaries  are  not  inevitably  the  ones  in 
which  the  instruction  is  the  most  expensive.  A  city  in  which 
the  high  school  is  so  organized  that  a  teacher  instructs  eighty 
to  one  hundred  students  each  day  may  pay  relatively  high 
salaries  and  yet  secure  instruction  at  a  relatively  low  price. 
In  a  school  with  a  very  small  enrolment,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  can  not  be  large,  and  the  rela- 
tively low  salary  paid  the  teacher  may  in  the  end  indicate  a 
higher  price  paid  per  unit  for  the  instruction. 
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The  tests  in  arithmetic  were  made  in  January  and  May, 
19 1 5,  in  grades  four  to  eight  in  the  schools  of  twenty-four 
Kansas  cities.  The  so-called  "Courtis  tests"  consist,  in  all, 
of  four  tests,  one  in  each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations 
with  integers.  The  results  are  given  in  full  in  some  sixty 
pages  of  tables.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  standards 
set  in  the  Courtis  tests  are  not  attained  by  50  per  cent  of 
Kansas  school  children.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  stand- 
ard for  the  number  of  examples  attempted  was  equaled  or 
exceeded  in  some  cities  shows  that  it  is  possible  of  attainment 
under  the  ordinary  school  conditions.  On  the  other  hand, 
continues  the  report,  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  accuracy 
is  attained  only  in  a  very  few  instances  indicates  that,  in 
general,  either  more  time  must  be  given  to  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic,  or  that  more  effective  methods  of 
teaching  these  operations  must  be  devised.  The  conclusion 
is  wisely  arrived  at  that  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  is  below 
the  standard  it  will  be  an  entirely  safe  procedure  to  prescribe 
special  drills  to  remedy  the  defect.  Pupils  whose  scores  are 
distinctly  above  standard  should  be  excused  from  further 
drill  upon  the  operations  and  be  allowed  to  spend  their  time 
more  wisely  in  doing  other  things. 

The  reading  test  which  is  the  subject  of  Professor  Kelly's 
pamphlet  was  given  to  9,252  children  in  the  schools  of  nine- 
teen Kansas  cities.  From  the  tables  contained  in  the  report 
it  is  apparent  that  the  distribution  of  reading  ability  among 
the  children  of  any  given  class  is  very  wide.  In  nearly  all  the 
grades  there  are  some  children  who  can  not  do  any  of  the  exer- 
cises called  for  in  five  minutes.  Assignments,  further,  which 
one-fourth  of  the  children  require  five  minutes  or  more  to  com- 
plete, may  be  done  by  another  fourth  of  the  class  in  two 
minutes  or  less  in  practically  all  grades.  Allowing  for  the 
few  cases  where  normal  intelligence  is  lacking,  concludes 
the  report,  the  wide  variation  among  the  pupils  who  are 
supposed  to  do  the  same  work  in  school,  and,  it  is  added, 
are  promoted  from  grades,  even  tho  they  do  not  gain  per- 
ceptibly in  reading  ability,  indicates  a  serious  problem  con- 
fronting the  teacher. 
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Carnegie  Foundation  Commis-  The  Special  Commission  of  Eleven 

r ;»"  Xr^eUl'^"'-  to  study  and  report  to  the  trustees 

of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  upon 
the  proposed  plan  to  provide  insurance  and  annuities  for 
college  and  university  teachers,  the  establishment  of  which 
was  notified  in  the  December  issue  of  this  Review,  has 
been  constituted  as  follows: 

From  the  Carnegie  Foundation:  President  Henry  S. 
Pritchett;  President  William  F.  Slocum,  of  Colorado 
College,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees;  President  William  H. 
Crawford,  of  Allegheny  College;  Chancellor  Samuel  B. 
McCormick,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Principal 
Sir  William  Peterson,  of  McGill  University;  President 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

From  the  Association  of  American  Universities:  Presi- 
dent Frank  J.  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

From  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities: 
President  C.  A.  Duniway  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

From  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors : 
Dean  Harlan  F.  Stone  of  Columbia  University,  and  Profes- 
sor H.  ly.  Rietz  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

From  the  Association  of  American  Colleges:  President 
Donald  J.  Cowling  of  Carleton  College. 

The  Commission  has  already  met  and  begun  its  task. 


The  new  Index  for  Volumes  26-50  of  the  Edu cation Ai, 
Review  covering  the  years  from  June,  1903,  to  December, 
19 1 5,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  L/ibrarians  and  teachers 
who  have  ready  access  to  this  Index  and  to  the  earlier  Index 
to  Volumes  1-25,  will  find  it  possible  to  use  quickly  the  en- 
tire fifty  volumes  of  the  Educationai.  Review  with  their 
contents  of  articles,  discussions,  book  reviews  and  notes, 
covering  every  important  educational  topic  and  every  im- 
portant educational  movement  of  the  past  quarter  century. 
The  possession  and  use  of  these  two  index  volumes  greatly  in- 
crease the  practical  value  of  a  full  set  of  the  EducaTionai< 
Review. 
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EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRACY 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  use  the  word  democracy  in 
the  usually  understood  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  think 
of  it,  then,  as  that  form  of  government  in  which  the  people 
as  a  whole  legislate  and  choose  their  executive  and  judicial 
officers  either  directly,  as  in  the  New  England  town  meet- 
ing, or  thru  representatives,  as  in  our  state  and  nation. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  his  True  and  false  democracy 
says,  "Jealousy  of  power  honestly  gained  and  justly  exer- 
cised, envy  of  attainment  or  of  possession,  are  character- 
istics of  the  mob,  not  of  the  people ;  of  a  democracy  which 
is  false,  not  of  a  democracy  which  is  true.  False  democ- 
racy shouts  every  man  down  to  the  level  of  the  average. 
True  democracy  cries  all  men  up  to  the  heights '  of  their 
fullest  capacity  for  service  and  achievement.  The  two 
sides  are  everlastingly  at  war.  The  future  of  this  nation, 
as  the  future  of  the  world,  is  bound  up  with  the  hope  of 
a  true  democracy  that  builds  itself  on  liberty." 

All  of  us  are  intensely  interested  in  the  perpetuity  of 
our  institutions,  and  are  greatly  concerned  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  democracy  shall  prevail.  We  desire  the 
people  rather  than  the  mob  to  rule.  We  are  anxious,  and 
all  true  citizens  are  anxious,  that  the 'individual  shall  lift 
himself  above  the  level  of  the  average  and  achieve  every- 
thing that  is  possible.  These  interests  and  desires  of  ours 
all  point  to  a  close  relation  between  democracy  and  edu- 
cation. 
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The  first  settlers  of  New  England  came  here  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago  with  definite  notions  in  regard  to  Hberty, 
education,  religion,  and  self-government.  They  had  not 
been  here  long  until  they  gave  expression  to  their  ideas 
in  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  town  meeting.  They 
believed  that  liberty  and  self-government  had  a  moral 
and  reHgious  basis.  They  were  wise  enough  to  know  that 
both  were  impossible  unless  the  people  were  intelligent. 
They  had  no  use  for  the  kind  of  caste  that  had  troubled 
them  in  the  old  world.  They  readily  recognized  the  dis- 
tinction that  came  as  a  result  of  intellectual  superiority. 
The  leadership  of  educated  men  was  everywhere  recognized. 
This  idea  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy  has  left  traces  which 
are  still  occasionally  evident.  There  are  yet  those  who 
believe  that  education  beyond  the  elementary  school 
is  only  for  the  select  and  elect.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  they  have  been  endowed  with  power  to  select 
the  elect.  Whatever  may  be  the  ideas  of  a  few  as  to  exclu- 
siveness  of  educational  opportunity  the  great  masses  of 
our  people  have  always  beHeved  that  the  individual  should 
be  urged  to  learn  all  and  do  all  that  his  capabilities  permit. 
In  harmony  with  this  general  view,  towns,  cities,  states, 
and  the  nation,  have  all  contributed  freely,  almost  lav- 
ishly, to  the  cause  of  education. 

This  twentieth  century  received  from  the  nineteenth 
a  wonderful  heritage.  Of  all  the  centuries  in  history  the 
nineteenth  stands  out  conspicuously  as  one  of  achieve- 
ment. It  was  the  century  in  which  man  worked  out  his 
freedom  in  the  physical  world  more  completely  than  ever 
before.  He  brought  the  various  forces  of  nature  under 
control  and  learned  how  to  use  them  for  his  own  purposes. 
He  annihilated  time  and  distance  and  thereby  made  the 
world  remarkably  small.  By  this  same  process  he  enlarged 
his  interests  and  thereby  made  his  own  world  very  much 
larger  than  the  world  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  also  very  successful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  freedom.  It  produced  broad  and  orig- 
inal thinkers  in  every  field  of  intellectual  effort.      It  devel- 
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oped  men  with  courage  to  follow  truth  wherever  she  might 
lead  them.  The  nineteenth  century  was  also  conspicuous 
for  the  work  done  in  the  field  of  philanthropy  and  spiritual 
upbuilding.  The  ideals  of  men  were  raised  to  a  higher 
level.  Men's  thoughtfulness  for  each  other  was  made 
greater  than  ever  before. 

As  a  result  of  the  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy 
we  find  oiu-selves  in  the  midst  of  a  Hfe  that  is  very  complex. 
It  is  not  now  possible  for  one  to  Hve  to  himself,  however 
much  he  may  desire  to  do  so.  His  life  and  interests  are 
wrapped  up  with  the  Hves  and  interests  of  thousands  of 
others.  The  failiure  of  any  individual  to  perform  his  duty 
affects  others  in  an  ever-widening  circle.  The  luxiuies  of 
yesterday  are  our  present  necessities.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  this  complex  Hfe  problems  are  presented  requiring  great 
skill  for  their  solution.  The  great  number  of  difficult  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  makes  it  evident  that  this  centtuy 
will  be  extremely  strenuous.  It  will  need  efficient  and  coiu:- 
ageous  workers.  This  century  will  place  its  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  man  who  accomplishes  desirable  ends. 
It  will  care  but  little  for  the  ancestry  of  the  man,  but  much 
for  the  sort  of  ancestor  he  will  make.  Its  judgments  will 
rest  upon  the  character  and  accompHshments  of  the  man 
himself.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  predict  that  the  present 
century  will  be  more  democratic  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors.    It  will  be  the  century  of  the  common  man. 

The  opening  years  of  this  century  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  state  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  All  estab- 
lished institutions  have  been  and  are  being  critically  ex- 
amined, and  fearlessly  criticised.  Schools  and  various 
institutions  for  intellectual  development  have  been  sub- 
jected to  especially  severe  criticism.  Methods,  aims,  and 
results  have  been  alike  held  up  to  pubHc  scorn.  The 
critics  have  often  been  those  who  know  but  Httle  of  condi- 
tions and  who  have  struck  upon  some  minor  defect  and 
magnified  it  until  it  has  obscured  all  the  good  things  that 
are  being  accompHshed.  That  the  schools  of  this  country 
are  not^perfect_is  admitted  by  all.     That  they  are  far 
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better  than  many  of  our  critics  would  have  us  believe  is 
readily  evident  to  every  careful  observer.  Our  schools 
need  criticism  but  it  should  be  of  the  constructive  rather 
than  of  the  destructive  t3^e.  The  quack  with  his  ready- 
made  cure-all  should  receive  scant  courtesy.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  so  many  of  oiu"  very  best  trained  and  most 
competent  authorities  upon  educational  matters  are  today 
engaged  in  the  careful  study  of  present  conditions  with  a 
view  to  reorganization  for  better  results. 

No  government  by  the  people  can  be  much  better  than 
the  people  themselves.  The  people  in  this  country, 
whether  it  be  in  town,  municipal,  state,' or  national  affairs, 
are  getting  just  about  what  they  want.  The  government  itself 
can  not  get  much  in  advance  nor  very  much  behind  the 
common  consensus  of  the  people.  It  is  very  essential  in 
a  government  by  the  people  that  gains  be  held.  Our 
country  has  been  fortunate  in  having  its  fundamental 
law  of  such  a  character  that  sudden  and  revolutionary 
changes  are  difficult  to  make.  What  the  people  decide 
upon  in  their  moments  of  calm  judgment  when  they  are 
at  their  best  should  be  securely  held  against  the  spasmodic 
notions  that  come  as  a  result  of  demagogic  agitation.  The 
system  of  checks  written  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  state 
and  nation  have  long  since  proved  their  wisdom  and  value. 
The  most  fundamental  reason  why  thoro  and  complete 
education  of  all  the  people  is  necessary  in  a  democracy 
is  that  the  democracy  itself  may  be  saved  from  sudden  and 
destructive  changes. 

The  public  school  is  an  organized  ally  of  the  government 
in  a  country  like  ours.  Perhaps  it  is  not  doing  all  that  it 
should  do  as  a  good  ally.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
things  that  possibly  should  be  strest  more  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

Many  foreign  critics  have  called  attention  to  our  general 
lack  of  respect  for  law.  As  a  people  we  do  not  have  that 
reverence  for  the  laws  of  the  land  that  is  certainly  found 
in  the  peoples  of  some  other  countries.  Every  school 
ought  to  be  a  center  where  respect  for  law  and  obedience 
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to  law  are  inculcated.  The  school  can  not  accomplish  all 
that  should  be  done  unless  it  has  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
munity. Obedience  and  reverence  within  the  schoolroom 
for  a  few  hours  of  the  day  are  easily  offset  by  a  spirit  of  law- 
lessness that  may  pervade  the  community  itself.  There 
is  great  need,  therefore,  for  cooperation  between  citizens 
and  schools  if  the  coming  generation  is  to  have  a  whole- 
some respect  for  law.  A  proper  respect  for  law  will  make 
the  problems  of  government  much  easier  and  simpler  than 
they  now  are.  The  school  can  do  much  in  this  field  by 
teaching  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country  is  a  duty 
which  the  individual  owes  to  his  country  for  the  protec- 
tion and  benefits  which  the  country  bestows  on  him.  The 
relation  of  one  to  his  city,  to  his  state,  and  to  his  nation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  child  to  parent.  The  study  of  our  coun- 
try's history  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  lessons  of  duty. 
Proper  teaching  ought  to  make  obligations  so  clear  that 
respect  for  law  will  tend  to  become  a  fixt  virtue. 

The  tasks  of  life  today  are  difficult  ones.  The  individual 
who  succeeds  must  be  willing  to  do  hard  things  and  should 
be  trained  so  that  he  will  get  pleasure  from  the  doing  of  them. 
It  is  probably  true  that  within  the  last  two  decades  there 
has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  school 
work  required  and  to  make  easier  that  which  is  demanded. 
The  soft  pedagogy  advocated  by  many  has  had  a  bad 
effect.  Boys  and  girls  have  come  to  believe  that  they 
should  do  in  school  only  the  things  that  are  easy  and 
pleasant  and  that  they  should  avoid  the  subjects  that  call 
for  hard  work.  Parents  often  join  with  their  children  in 
the  attempt  to  have  the  difficult  things  omitted  from  their 
course  of  study.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  return,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  old  pedagogy  that  emphasizes  work  and 
that  will  make  the  school  a  real  workshop.  Much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  the  young  people  find  in  school  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  lack  of  definite  and  difficult  tasks.  Such  tasks 
make  the  school  a  place  of  business.  More  work  required 
in  the  school  will  not  make  it  a  dreary  place.  It  will, 
rather,  give  it  that  air  of  real  life,  that  seriousness  of  pur- 
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pose,  that  will  make  it  attractive  to  youth.  I  pity  that 
youth  who  has  never  grown  tired  at  his  school  tasks  and 
who  has  never  felt  the  thrill  of  joy  that  comes  thru  the  suc- 
cessful doing  of  a  hard  thing.  Such  a  youth  will  go  out 
into  the  busy  world  with  Httle  preparation  for  its  duties 
and  problems.  As  men  and  women  we  are  too  anxious  to 
shield  the  young  people  of  today,  particularly  if  they  are 
otu*  young  people,  from  the  exposures  and  hardships  that 
made  us  what  we  are.  We  need  to  remember  that  strength, 
whether  of  muscle,  mind,  or  spirit,  comes  only  as  the  result 
of  severe  tests.  The  school  ought  to  supply  these  tests  in 
sufficient  number  to  develop  cotu-age  in  attacking  them  and 
skill  in  mastering  them.  By  doing  this  the  school  will  help 
to  train  citizens  who  will  have  the  courage  to  attack  the 
problems  of  civic  life  and  the  perseverance  to  work  at  these 
problems  until  the  correct  answers  are  found. 

The  power  to  think  straight  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  a  democracy.  He  is  a  good  citizen  who  determines  his 
actions  by  reason.  He  is  a  bad  citizen  whose  actions  are 
determined  by  caprice  or  by  the  illogical  reasoning  of  some- 
one else.  The  schools  might  possibly  do  more  than  they 
have  done  in  training  young  people  to  think  at  least  three 
thoughts  in  a  straight  line.  Much  of  the  work  of  elementary 
education  consists  of  forming  acquaintance  with  that  com- 
mon knowledge  which  the  race  has  found  necessary  and 
useful.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  deepen  and  strengthen 
this  knowledge  by  the  presentation  of  problems  that  call 
for  careful  reasoning.  If  the  whole  school  program  is  shaped 
so  that  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  make  necessary  inferences 
and  draw  definite  conclusions  at  every  point  he  will  come 
out  of  school  with  a  mind  somewhat  trained  in  logical 
thinking.  Such  training  will  form  the  habit  of  bringing 
reason  to  bear  upon  all  propositions  that  are  presented. 
The  demagogue  has  but  httle  power  over  the  individual 
who  brings  to  bear  upon  his  arguments  the  cold  logic  of 
reason. 

Much  of  the  trouble  that  comes  to  man  in  his  problems 
and  to  government  in  its  problems  is  due  to  the  creduHty 
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of  the  masses.  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  believe  what  we 
hear.  Some  of  us  who  act  upon  the  old  maxim,  "Do  not 
believe  more  than  half  you  hear,"  are  not  careful  to  choose 
the  right  half.  It  is  a  common  experience  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  executive  work  that  much  of  their  time  must 
be  used  in  correcting  the  notions  of  people  who  have  be- 
lieved things  that  are  not  so.  Most  ears  apparently  itch 
for  the  strange  and  the  unusual.  The  school  offers  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  lay  foundations  of  intelligence  that  will 
prevent  easy  credulity  in  later  years.  If  the  school  should 
require,  year  after  year,  reason  and  evidence  for  the  faith 
of  its  pupils,  a  habit  would  be  formed  that  would  be  of  incal- 
culable service  to  the  mature  citizen.  Citizens  so  trained 
would  be  more  eager  to  believe  good  than  evil.  They  would 
make  it  easier  for  public  servants  to  render  wise  and  efficient 
service.  With  such  a  citizenship  we  would  have  less 
muck-raking  and  more  hay-raking. 

Critics  have  said  that  one  of  the  elements  of  weakness 
in  a  democracy  is  the  refusal  of  the  people  to  have  faith  in 
knowledge.  I  think  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that  many  of  our 
troubles  come  because  of  this  lack  of  faith.  In  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours  the  individual  gets  official  power  because 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  the  franchise  have  desig- 
nated him  as  their  choice.  We  sometimes  fail  to  con- 
sider that  official  power  and  expert  knowledge  are  two 
very  different  things.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  the 
chief  engineer  of  a  state  may  secure  his  position  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  citizens.  This  majority,  however,  does 
not  endow  him  with  the  skill  to  make  good  roads  and  con- 
struct safe  bridges.  Such  skill  rests  upon  knowledge  that 
has  come  by  long  years  of  hard  study  and  experience.  In 
1862  Lincoln  signed  an  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Morril 
Act  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  in  each  of  the  states 
of  the  Union.  It  was  believed  by  many  that  these  institu- 
tions would  at  once  give  agriculture  a  forward^^impetus 
and  place  it  upon  a  scientific  basis.  The  facts  are,|^however, 
that  it  was  almost  forty  years  after  the  establishment  of 
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the  first  agricultural  college  before  results  were  noticeable 
in  the  agricultural  work  of  the  country.  Those  engaged 
in  agriculture  simply  refused  to  pin  their  faith  to  knowledge 
that  could  be  written  down  in  books  or  learned  in  labora- 
tories. Even  today  thousands  of  farmers  may  be  found 
who  do  not  believe  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  book 
farming.  What  has  been  true  of  agricultural  interests 
has  been  equally  true  in  other  industries.  Several  great 
railroads  have  recently  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  correct 
mistakes  in  the  construction  of  their  roads  that  should 
never  have  been  made.  These  mistakes  were  made  because 
those  in  charge  either  did  not  have  knowledge  or  had  no 
faith  in  knowledge.  One  of  the  best  services  that  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  country  can  render  is  to  teach  the 
youth  of  the  land  that  everything  is  controlled  by  the 
operation  of  law,  that  it  is  possible  to  know  the  law,  and 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  obey  it.  Ignorance  of  a  scientific  truth 
is  absolutely  no  defense  for  the  individual  who  gets  in  the 
way  of  that  truth.  A  citizenship  filled  with  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  a  faith  in  knowledge,  and  a  determination  to 
be  guided  by  knowledge  will  insure  the  preservation  of  all 
that  is  best  in  our  institutions. 

Life  on  this  planet  will  always  require  that  most  of  us 
engage  in  productive  industries.  We  can  never  get  away 
from  the  necessity  of  being  ''hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water."  The  complex  life  of  the  present  demands  that 
more  wood  be  hewn  and  more  water  drawn.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  present  high  plane  of  living.  Greater 
production  requires  more  careful  and  more  efficient  direc- 
tion. Hence,  the  present  need  for  leaders  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  common  schools  may  render  a  great 
service  by  discovering,  encouraging,  and  developing  those 
who  give  evidence  that  they  possess  leadership  ability. 
We  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subnormal  child 
and  get  much  just  praise  for  our  success  in  dealing  with 
him.  This  is  right.  Should  we  not  also  give  great  care 
to  the  gifted  child  and  thus  secure  the  praise  of  the  world 
for  another  name  added  to  its  roll  of  leaders? 
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In  all  the  relations  of  life,  whatever  they  may  be,  civic, 
business,  or  social,  a  good  perspective  is  necessary.  It  is 
essential  that  everything  be  given  its  right  proportions. 
Many  of  our  most  needed  reforms  fail  because  those  in  charge 
exalt  them  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  merit.  They 
attempt  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  sun  when  they  hardly 
deserve  a  place  in  the  moon.  The  work  of  the  school  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  for  long-continued  training  in  proper 
proportions.  In  the  various  subjects  of  study  attention 
should  be  centered  upon  the  parts  of  real  and  controlling 
value.  Parts  of  minor  value  should  be  past  over  lightly. 
It  is  surprizing  how  many  little  things  one  need  not  learn 
if  he  learn  the  big  things  upon  which  the  little  ones  depend. 
Our  government  would  be  more  stable  and  secure  if  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  were  trained  so  that  the  over- 
emphasis of  a  minor  matter  in  a  political  campaign  would 
not  disturb  their  equilibrium. 

To  be  a  good  member  of  any  institution  two  things  are 
necessary,  strong  individualism  and  equally  strong  power 
of  cooperation.  The  proper  interrelation  and  harmonious 
adjustment  of  these  two  elements  produce  strength.  All 
institutions  demand  strong  men  with  individual  power  of 
initiative.  The  institution,  however,  will  not  be  strong 
unless  the  individuals  composing  it  can,  when  occasion  de- 
mands, sink  their  individuality  and  act  together  as  a  unit. 
The  desirable  man  is  a  partisan  as  an  individual  but  a 
patriot  as  a  citizen.  The  school  furnishes  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  two  seemingly 
contradictory  forces — the  individual  and  the  team.  The 
organization  of  the  school  calls  for  team  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  instruction  and  personal  contact  of  teacher 
and  pupil  tend  toward  the  development  of  the  individual. 
If  the  school  keeps  constantly  as  its  ideal,  the  proper  rela- 
tion between  the  individual  and  the  team,  there  may  be 
developed  a  citizenship  that  will  have  a  proper  state  and 
municipal  spirit. 

Our  age  is,  perhaps,  more  materiaUstic  than  it  should  be. 
We  Americans,  because  of  the  necessity  of  developing  a  new 
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country,  have  been  compelled  to  give  so  much  time  to  the 
material  side  of  life  that  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit  have 
been  somewhat  neglected.  If  our  institutions  are  to  endure 
and  we  are  to  hold  the  high  level  we  have  attained,  we  must 
center  our  affections  upon  something  more  enduring  than 
material  needs.  We  should  get  out  of  the  habit  of  inquir- 
ing about  every  philanthropist,  social  worker,  or  doer  of 
good  deeds.  What  is  there  in  it  for  him?  We  can  only  do 
this  by  increasing  our  faith  in  unseen  but  eternal  things. 
The  people  need  to  have  ideals  of  honor,  right,  and  justice, 
apart  from  and  independent  of  material  ends.  The  school 
has  the  opportunity,  thru  literature,  music,  and  art,  to 
fill  the  mind  of  youth  with  visions  of  enduring  worth  that 
are  bound  to  find  expression  in  deeds  of  righteousness. 
The  development  of  school  music  and  art  and  the  larger 
use  of  literature  which  has  characterized  the  work  of  the 
last  few  decades  promises  to  fix  ideals  that  will  control 
and  direct  the  highest  kind  of  service.  It  is  valuable  to 
have  people  dream  of  big  things.  Every  accomplishment 
of  value  first  exists  as  an  ideal.  It  is  the  lure  of  the  ideal 
that  holds  us  to  our  course  and  makes  us  happy  to  labor 
and  sacrifice. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  mainly  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. I  desire  now  to  turn  to  the  field  of  higher  education 
and  consider  its  relations  to  democracy.  All  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  really  public  whether  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  the  municipality,  or  by  private  or 
institutional  wealth.  They  must  serve  the  interests  of 
the  people  or  they  will  not  long  exist.  The  field  of  service 
of  the  institution  supported  by  taxation  is,  perhaps,  neces- 
sarily larger  than  that  of  the  privately  supported  institu- 
tion. The  publicly  supported  institution  has  three  im- 
portant duties:  to  teach  the  knowledge  that  now  is,  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  in  usable  form  among  the  people.  All  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  render  the  first  service,  many  the 
second,  and  an  increasing  number  the  third.  The  institu- 
tion that  renders  service  in  any  of  these  forms  is  an  ally 
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of  democracy.  It  is  necessary  that  an  increasing  number 
of  men  and  women  should  be  familiar  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  world  has  found  useful  and  necessary.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge 
should  be  continually  extended,  for  it  is  by  this  means  that 
the  increasing  wants  of  men  can  be  met  and  that  the  higher 
standards  of  Hving  can  be  maintained.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  that  knowledge,  in  usable  form,  be  disseminated 
to  all  the  people  that  can  profit  by  it. 

University  extension  work  which  is  now  being  developed 
so  as  to  include  nearly  all  industries  and  forms  of  cultture 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  educational  movement  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  making  real,  to  the  men  and  women  of  all 
ages,  the  idea  that  education  is  a  life  process  and  that  it 
can  never  be  finished.  It  makes  it  possible  for  those  who 
were  short  in  opportunity  in  youth  to  improve  themselves 
now  and  thus  make  up  for  their  early  loss.  It  makes  for 
contentment  in  the  fields  of  hard  labor  because  it  provides 
better  ways  of  doing  things  and  keeps  the  mind  active.  It 
adds  to  the  resom-ces  of  the  country  by  increasing  produc- 
tion. It  raises  the  level  of  Hfe  because  it  provides  more 
leisure  and  furnishes  wise  ways  for  using  it.  It  makes  all 
the  problems  of  government  easier  because  those  governed 
are  wiser  and  happier.  It  promotes  true  democracy  be- 
cause it  embraces  the  appreciation  of  the  best. 

What  can  we  do  to  improve  conditions,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  democracy?  Fortunately,  we  can  do  much.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  a  statement 
by  Carlyle,  ''So  soon  as  men  get  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  a  thing,  they  do  infalhbly  set  about  arranging  it,  facili- 
tating it,  forwarding  it,  and  rest  not  till  in  some  approxi- 
mate degree  they  have  accompHshed  it."  Certainly  at 
this  time  as  at  no  other,  men  are  investigating,  criticising, 
and  discussing  our  educational  principles  and  practises 
and  our  governmental  failures  and  problems. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  integrity,  wisdom,  and 
spirit  of  the  great  army  of  schoolteachers  from  the  little 
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woman  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  august  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy in  the  graduate  school.  No  body  of  public  servants 
is  more  loyal  or  self-sacrificing.  The  teacher,  in  reality, 
is  an  officer  of  the  state,  and  is  so  recognized  in  many  coun- 
tries. Our  education  will  never  be  all  it  should  be  until 
American  teachers  are  so  recognized.  The  rapidly  spread- 
ing pension  system  for  teachers  is  a  splendid  beginning 
of  such  recognition.  This  has  come  as  the  result  of  organ- 
ization and  agitation  by  teachers.  It  has  revealed  the 
beginning  of  a  professional  class  spirit  among  teachers. 
This  spirit  should  be  developed  until  teaching  is  as  well 
recognized  a  profession  as  law  or  medicine. 

Education  is  a  subject  in  which  the  average  man  feels 
that  he  is  a  qualified  expert.  That  he  is  not  is  evidenced 
by  his  extravagant  demands  and  baseless  criticisms.  The 
public  needs  more  knowledge  about  educational  aims  and 
methods.  This  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  given  to 
the  public  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Teacher-parent 
organizations  are  doing  good  service.  They  have  invariably 
resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  school  and  in  a 
greater  willingness  to  vote  more  to  make  the  school  still 
more  effective.  Possibly  as  teachers  we  have  been  too  con- 
servative and  have  too  often  held  ourselves  aloof  from 
our  fellows.  Doubtless  the  strength  and  unity  of  other 
professions  have  been  determined  in  large  part  by  the 
participation  of  the  members  in  public  affairs  and  their 
eagerness  to  explain  and  exalt  their  profession.  We  should 
profit  by  their  example. 

Several  members  of  our  national  Congress  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  were  called  from  the  teacher's  desk. 
The  worthy  governors  of  the  three  great  commonwealths, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  schoolteachers. 
The  distinguished  occupant  of  the  White  House,  once 
referred  to  as  Professor  Wilson,  is  now  recognized  as  a 
wise  statesman  who  is  guiding  our  nation  safely  thru  these 
troublesome  times.  These  men,  successful  in  high  legis- 
lative and  executive  positions,  prove  that  the  profession 
of  teaching  does  not  unfit  one  for  direct  service  to  his  gov- 
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ernment.  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a  profession  that  can 
furnish  from  its  ranks  such  notable  servants  of  the  people. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  honor  our  profession  more  and 
serve  it  better  because  of  these  brothers  of  ours  who  are 
rendering  such  signal  public  service. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try. Let  us  renew  our  faith  in  her  fundamental  laws,  her 
institutions,  and  the  eternal  principles  of  liberty  for  which 
she  stands.  Let  us  cultivate  and  teach  a  belief  in  our 
people  and  in  the  possibilities  of  their  brain  and  brawn. 
Let  us  help  to  make  sure  a  common  reliance  in  the  honesty 
and  dependability  of  our  citizens.  Our  past  is  secure  in 
history.  Let  us  consider  it  only  as  it  can  help  us  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  present.  The  present  is  ours, 
full  of  duties  and  loaded  with  responsibilities.  May  it  be 
for  us  an  opportunity  for  optimistic  and  productive  work. 
The  future  is  before  us  full  of  hope.  If  we,  the  teachers 
of  this  land,  do  our  whole  duty  profit  will  come  from  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  the  duties  of  the  present  will  be  per- 
formed with  joy,  and  the  hope  of  the  future  will  ultimately 
be  realized.  Democracy  will  be  secure  in  the  hearts  of 
an  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizenship  which  our  labors 
will  make  and  perpetuate.  Democracy  and  education, 
loyal  allies,  each  dependent  upon  the  other,  will  stand  as  a 
sign  that  government  by  the  people  shall  never  perish 
from  the  earth.  Robert  J.  Ai.ey 

University  op  Maine 


II 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

Schools  have  always  reflected  the  dominant  interests  of 
the  thoughtful  and  aggressive  groups  in  society.  These 
interests  determine  the  general  aims  of  education,  which 
in  turn  govern  the  organization  of  the  material  which  is 
to  be  included  in  the  courses  of  study  in  schools.  When 
these  aggressive  groups  are  small  and  homogeneous,  as  in 
the  ''democratic"  aristocracy  of  the  Greeks,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  courses  of  study  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  The  schools  are  conservative  institutions,  and 
whenever  there  is  a  rapid  change  in  the  dominant  interests 
of  society  the  schools  lag  behind  and  are  criticized  as  the 
sepulchers  of  a  dead  cultiure.  It  is  in  such  a  period  of  un- 
rest that  we  at  present  find  ourselves.  On  every  hand 
we  see  in  our  high  schools  new  forms  of  organization,  new 
courses,  new  methods,  new  points  of  view  promulgated, 
and  ever-present  criticism  of  existing  conditions  both  from 
within  and  without  the  schools. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  this  reorganization  is  to  be 
found  in  the  social  and  economic  changes  that  have  within 
less  than  half  a  century  popularized  the  high  school.  The 
Latin  grammar  school  existed  for  the  training  of  the 
youth  destined  for  professional  life.  The  early  high  schools 
were  organized  to  give  a  less  speciaHzed  training  to  groups 
not  going  to  colleges,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
popular  secondary  education,  and  the  high  school  was 
soon  transformed  into  a  preparatory  institution.  As  such 
it  continued  for  more  than  half  a  centiuy.  The  increase 
in  wealth,  the  rising  social  standards  due  partly  to  the 
increase  in  urban  population,  and  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  otu:  poHtical  life  which  places  a  high  premium 
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upon  an  educated  electorate  have  made  it  necessary  and 
easy  for  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  our  youth  to 
spend  a  few  years  in  a  secondary  school.  The  general 
course  of  this  development  may  be  indicated  briefly  by 
the  following  statistics :  The  enrolment  in  the  high  schools 
in  1880  was  about  336,000;  in  1900  it  was  649,951;  in 
1910  it  had  risen  to  1,115,326;  and  at  present  there  are 
about  a  million  and  a  half  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools.^ 
For  several  decades  after  this  increase  in  enrolment  began 
there  was  an  effort  to  continue  along  old  lines.  The  chil- 
dren of  all  of  the  people  were  being  given  a  training  de- 
signed particularly  to  fit  the  leisure  and  professional  class 
for  college.  It  mattered  not  for  a  time,  that  an  abnormally 
large  number  dropt  out  of  school  before  completing  the 
course  or  that  thousands  of  children  were  led  away  from 
agriculture  and  other  productive  pursuits  in  which  they 
were  needed  and  for  which  they  were  well  qualified,  into  the 
soft-handed  occupation  and  various  professions  for  which 
they  were  not  adapted  and  in  which  they  were  not  needed. 
There  came  at  length,  however,  a  general  recognition  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  school  was  not  adapted  to  present- 
day  needs,  and  a  movement  toward  reorganization  was 
soon  under  way. 

Out  of  the  haze  of  criticism  and  the  chaos  of  experiment 
have  come  certain  educational  principles  which  are  giving 
unity  to  the  movement  toward  what  is  virtually  a  new  high 
school.  We  can  present  these  principles  only  very  sche- 
matically. There  is  a  changing  conception  of  the  aim  of 
secondary  education,  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows : 
(i)  The  modem  high  school  must  start  with  the  needs  of 
the  students  as  a  center.  It  must  consider  the  desires  and 
life-work,  not  of  the  chosen  few,  but  of  the  children  of  all 
the  people.  Its  chief  function  is  not  to  select  but  to  develop. 
The  new  purpose  has  been  clearly  stated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  high  school  teachers:  "Otu:  mission  is  not 
scholarship    but  service,  not  books  but  boys,  not  culture 

1  Figures  are  from  the  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  years  named. 
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but  citizens,  and,  in  America  always  was,  tho  we  who  should 
have  known  it  best  were  ignorant  of  it.  No  city  collects 
its  taxes  and  supports  us  for  the  care  of  anything  but  its 
children.  We  are  no  skimmers  of  the  community's  cream 
but  the  caretakers  of  the  youth.  We  are  not  perpetuators 
of  a  classic  culture  and  no  one  hires  us  so  to  be,  but  we  are 
in  the  business  of  helping  boys  to  grow  to  men,  girls  to  women 
all  able  and  disposed  to  advance  the  public  good."^  (2) 
High  schools  should  endeavor  to  extend  universal,  free 
education,  and  to  stand  for  equality  of  opportunity.  This 
equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be  secured,  not  as  in  the  past 
by  offering  the  same  intellectual  pabulum  to  all,  but  by 
providing  a  rich  curriculum  of  subjects  and  activities  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  all  important  groups  in  the  commu- 
nity. (3)  The  idea  of  culture  must  be  modernized  and 
reinterpreted  in  terms  of  present-day  needs,  in  terms  of  the 
dominant  social  ideal  of  service  to  society.  To  do  this 
will  involve  the  reorganization  and  elimination  of  much 
that  has  been  held  in  the  past  the  sacred  heritage  of  the  com- 
paratively small  group  of  our  youth  who  past  thru  the 
secondary  schools.  It  will  include  also  the  reorganization 
for  teaching  purposes  of  the  materials  of  culture  which  have 
been  so  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  realms  of  science, 
economics,  industry  and  sociology  in  the  last  century — 
and  finally  a  culture  related  to  modern  life. 

Four  principles  of  method  are  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  practical  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
modern  high  school,  (i)  There  is  a  great  loss  of  energy 
and  mental  efficiency  in  a  long  preparatory  period  of  devo- 
tion to  studies  which  are  to  the  individual  student  uninter- 
esting because  he  can  not  see  how  they  can  have  any  vital 
relationship  to  the  life  for  which  he  is  preparing.  Too 
many  of  our  university  freshmen  are  already  intellectually 
blas^.  (2)  Because  of  the  richness  of  subject  matter  in 
the  high  school  curriculum  there  must  be  a  more  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  selection.  There  should  be  a 
change   from   the   common   practise    of    accomplishing    a 

*  Quoted  by  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  School  review,  October,  19 16,  p.  571. 
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minimum  of  training  with  a  maximum  of  material. 
Dewey  has  stated  the  need  for  this  change  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ''Any  examination  of  prevailing  modes 
of  instruction  will  show  that  the  mere  bulk  of  matter 
communicated  in  books  and  lectures  tends  to  swamp 
the  native  and  active  interests  operative  in  intelligent 
behavior  and  in  the  acquaintanceship  it  brings.  This 
matter  remains  unassimilated,  unorganized,  not  really 
understood.  It  stands  on  a  dead  level,  hostile  to  the  selec- 
tive arrangement  characteristic  of  thinking."  The  dogma 
of  thoroness  which  has  broken  down  because  students 
were  expected  to  cover  so  many  subjects  must  be  rehabili- 
tated and  applied  to  the  essentials  in  the  various  courses. 
(3)  The  students,  having  been  led  to  a  mastery  of  these 
essentials  so  that  they  have  tools  with  which  to  think, 
should  be  given  more  practise  in  the  use  and  application 
of  the  knowledge  gained.  (4)  All  courses,  but  particularly 
courses  in  physical  sciences,  social  sciences,  applied  sciences 
and  English,  should  contain  much  illustrative  material 
and  supplementary  work  dealing  with  community  life. 
This  is  felt  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  vitalize  instruction, 
avoid  academic  isolation  of  the  school,  and  arouse  intelligent 
social  and  civic  interests  in  high  school  students. 

We  turn  now  to  the  discussion  of  another  group  of  prin- 
ciples which  have  affected  more  directly  the  content  of  the 
curriculum.  The  high  school  should  reflect  in  its  curricu- 
lum the  major  industries  and  social  needs  of  the  community. 
The  community  high  school  and  the  differentiated  curricu- 
lum in  which  those  courses  are  strongest  which  relate  most 
directly  and  vitally  to  the  community  life  are  the  results 
of  the  recognition  of  this  principle.  There  is  a  growing 
belief  that  desirable  social  attitudes  can  best  be  cultivated 
thru  the  practical  study  of  the  social  sciences  and  the 
organization  for  educational  purposes  of  the  social  activities 
of  the  school.  We  are  made  aware  of  the  growing  belief 
in  this  principle  by  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  social 
and  economic  history,  and  by  the  introduction  of  elementary 
courses  in  economics  and  sociology  in  a  few  of  our  high 
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schools.  Vocational  and  pre- vocational  instruction  should 
be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  function  of  the  high  schooL 
Poise  and  sense  of  responsibility  come  from  a  growing  knowl- 
edge of  any  trade  or  business.  In  preparing  oiu:  boys  and 
girls  for  nothing  in  particular  we  have  left  out  of  considera- 
tion one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  stability  of 
character  and  have  made  ourselves  partly  responsible 
for  the  drifting  and  lack  of  direction  that  manifests  itself 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  our  youth.  The  relation  of  educa- 
tional effort  to  the  demands  of  efficient  citizenship  has  been 
too  long  neglected.  A  flamboyant  patriotism,  based 
upon  brief  studies  of  biased  American  History,  memorized 
sections  of  the  constitution  and  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  machinery  of  government  have  proved  inadequate 
to  meet  satisfactorily  the  complex  demands  of  modern  citi- 
zenship. Community  civics,  sociology,  and  a  study  of  a 
few  of  our  great  civic  problems  in  an  intensive  and  thoro- 
going  way  is  beginning  to  supplement  or  replace  the  old 
formal  type  of  training  for  citizenship.  In  the  sciences, 
those  phases  of  the  subject  which  have  a  direct  relation 
to  every-day  life  should  be  given  a  larger  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum than  in  the  past.  Pure  science  must,  in  a  measure^ 
give  way  to  applied  science.  Under  the  elective  system 
this  transition  is  apparently  taking  place  in  our  secondary 
schools.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  pointed  out  that  from  1900  to  19 10  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  physical  geography  and  physiology 
lost  ground  in  our  high  schools  so  far  as  student  elections 
were  concerned.^  Professor  Downing  secures  comfort  from 
the  belief  that  these  students  have  not  been  completely 
lost  to  science.  He  presents  some  evidence  to  show  that 
the  loss  in  the  pure  sciences  is  partially  compensated  by 
increases  in  the  realm  of  applied  science.^  Mathematics 
also  should  be  vitaHzed  and  made  more  practical.  Our 
reconstruction  of  the  idea  of  formal  discipHne  and  the 
prevailing  emphasis  upon  the  practical  aspects  of  all  sub- 

•  Report,  1 9 10,  Vol.  II,  p.  ii39» 

*  Science,  February  12,  19 15. 
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jects  are  bringing  about  and  should  bring  about  a  reorganiza- 
tion for  teaching  purposes  of  the  subject  of  mathematics. 
EngHsh  should  be  reorganized  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  In  this  reorganization,  which  is  gradually  divorcing 
the  English  work  from  the  classical,  grammatical,  analytic 
method  which  it  inherited  from  Latin,  the  purposes  of  train- 
ing students  to  speak  and  write  fluently  and  forcefully 
and  to  enjoy  good  literature  should  be  kept  continually 
in  mind.  In  general,  first  place  in  the  curriculum  should 
be  given  to  those  subjects  which  prepare  most  directly 
for  social,  civic  and  industrial  efficiency.  The  curriculum 
should  include  a  core  of  constants  fixt  by  common  social 
needs,  electives  for  the  development  of  individual  capacities 
and  adaptation  to  community  needs,  and  the  skilful  organ- 
ization for  educational  purposes  of  student  social,  athletic 
and  literary  activities.  More  of  our  high  school  education 
should  be  in  the  active  voice.  Action  on  the  part  of  high 
school  administrators  and  teachers  in  accordance  with  these 
principles  is  gradually  bringing  about  a  more  or  less  complete 
reorganization  of  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  all 
the  studies  in  the  curriculum. 

Social  Sciences.  History  has  been  coming  rapidly  to  the 
front  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  19 10  indicates  that  in  the  period 
from  1900  to  1 9 ID  the  percentage  of  high  school  students 
studying  history  had  increased  from  38.16  to  55.03.^  More 
recent  statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  not  available, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  a  high  rate  of  increase  is  being 
maintained.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  students  taking 
history  increased  greatly,  but  the  point  of  view  and  content 
of  the  subject  have  changed  remarkably.  The  early 
history,  introduced  under  the  influence  of  patriotism  and 
nationalism,^  was  national,  political  and  strongly  partisan. 
It  emphasized  unduly  national  politics,  wars,  and  a  few 

^  Vol.  II,  p.  1 139. 

^  History  secured  its  first  legal  status  in  the  high  schools  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts law  of  1827  which  required  the  teaching  of  history  in  high  schools 
located  in  towns  of  500  families. 
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great  characters  in  our  national  life.  The  new  history, 
dominated  by  ideals  of  social  service,  utiUtarianism  and  our 
recent  economic  development,  has  led  to  an  emphasis  upon 
the  study  of  social  life,  local  or  community  history,  and 
the  broad  phases  of  our  economic  development  along 
with  typical,  intensive  studies  in  special  fields.  The 
new  point  of  view,  as  it  affects  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study  in  the  social  sciences,  has  been  formulated  thus  by 
the  Committee  on  Social  Studies:^  "Facts,  conditions,  the- 
ories and  activities  that  do  not  contribute  rather  directly  to 
the  appreciation  of  methods  of  human  betterment  have  no 
claim."  The  committee  proposes  five  units  of  social 
studies  for  the  high  schools:  (i)  Community  civics  and 
a  survey  of  vocations;  (2)  European  history  to  1700  (in- 
cluding English  and  American  colonial  history) ;  (3)  Euro- 
pean history  since  1700;  (4)  United  States  history  since 
1760  (including  current  events);  and  (5)  economics  and 
civic  theory  and  practise.^  The  committee  emphasizes 
its  belief  that  the  high  schools  should  include  in  their  courses 
such  topics  as  vocational  resources,  community  health, 
housing  and  the  home,  public  recreation,  good  roads,  com- 
munity education,  poverty,  crime  and  reform,  family  in- 
come, savings  banks  and  life  insurance,  human  rights  versus 
property  rights,  impulsive  action  of  mobs,  the  selfish  con- 
servation of  tradition,  and  public  utilities.^  Courses  which 
combine  a  few  of  these  elementary  phases  of  economics 
and  sociology  are  being  given  in  a  goodly  number  of  our 
high  schools,  and  a  larger  number  are  broadening  the  regu- 
lar history  courses  to  include  these  topics. 

Sciences.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  statistics 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  year  19 10,  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
sciences  in  the  high  schools  have  been  losing  rapidly  in  the 
percentage  of  student  elections.  Downing,  after  a  careful 
study  designed  to  determine  whether  the  figures  given 
by  the  Commissioner's  Report  really  represented  the  true 

'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  41,  p.  17. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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situation  in  the  high  schools,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  rapid  rise  in  enrolments  in  science,  1890-95; 
a  decline,  1895 -1900;  a  sharper  decline,  1900-05;  a 
sharp  rise,  1905-10;  and  that  since  1905  the  enrolment 
in  the  sciences  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
other  subject  except  English.^  One  can  almost  imagine 
that  in  these  figures  he  reads  the  development  of  judgment 
and  counter  judgment  in  the  minds  of  the  students  in  our 
high  schools.  About  1890  laboratory  sciences  began  to 
be  generally  introduced  into  the  high  schools.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  both  students  and  teacher  should  say.  Here  is  a 
worthy  subject.  It  will  put  us  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of 
our  time,  help  us  to  understand  the  life  about  us,  and  aid 
us  in  more  efficient  living.  From  1895  to  1905  students 
were  deciding  that  science  is  not  as  valuable  as  we  have 
been  led  to  expect.  It  touches  our  daily  lives  at  very  few 
points.  We  spend  our  time  in  the  use  of  instruments  we 
can  not  afford,  to  ascertain  results  we  do  not  need,  with  a 
precision  that  we  can  not  appreciate.  About  1905  began 
the  agitation  for  a  more  practical  science,  and  applied  sci- 
ence courses  were  introduced.  The  students  again  took 
heart.  They  tasted  of  the  new  courses,  found  them  good 
and  spread  the  news  among  their  fellows.  Since  that  time 
enrolments  in  science  have  mounted  steadily  upward  in 
those  schools  where  the  change  of  emphasis  from  pure  to 
applied  science  has  taken  place. 

The  most  pronounced  change  in  response  to  the  new 
point  of  view  has  been  the  organization  of  the  course  in 
general  science,  which  has  commonly  taken  the  place  of 
physiography,  physiology  or  botany  as  a  first  year  science. 
This  course  disregards  the  traditional  lines  existing  be- 
tween the  high  school  sciences,  and  presents  material  from 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  or  physiology  if  the  facts  from 
these  various  sciences  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
before  the  class.  This  course  has  been  criticized  as  lack- 
ing unity,  disciplinary  value,  and  as  being  poorly  taught. 
In  some  schools  all  of  these  criticisms  have  been  just. 
^  Science,  February  12,  1915. 
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General  science  courses  have  at  times  lacked  unity  because 
teachers  have  not  appreciated  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  course  or  have  not  had  time  to  organize  the  material 
to  be  presented  in  accordance  with  this  purpose.  They 
have  consequently  patched  together  sections  from  various 
sciences  and  presented  the  material  in  a  hurried  and  slip- 
shod manner.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  general 
science  course  is  the  understanding  of  the  more  important 
of  the  phenomena  of  every-day  Hfe  that  are  susceptible 
of  scientific  explanation.  If  this  purpose  is  recognized  and 
care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  material,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  course  should  not  be  developed  that  should 
have  a  logical  unity  that  would  be  far  more  apparent  to 
the  students  than  is  the  logical  organization  of  our  text- 
books at  present.  That  this  difficulty  is  imagined  rather 
than  real  is  shown  by  Briggs.  He  says,  ''When  seeking 
to  learn  the  best  ways  of  extinguishing  fires,  of  conserving 
health,  or  of  saving  money,  nobody  cares  whether  his  data 
is  from  botany,  or  histology,  physics  or  archaeology."  ^° 
When  the  courses  have  been  organized  in  accordance  with 
this  central  purpose,  when  standard  laboratory  work  is 
done,  and  teachers  are  thoroly  familiarized  with  the  new  point 
of  view  embodied  in  the  course  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
study  should  not  be  as  highly  disciplinary  as  any  other 
first  year  science.  Indeed  I  am  incHned  to  think  that  it 
will  be  more  disciplinary  than  the  old-line  science  courses, 
as  it  will  stimulate  students  to  use  their  minds  in  the  solu- 
tion of  practical  rather  than  remotely  theoretical  problems. 
In  response  to  this  demand  for  a  science  more  closely 
related  to  life  has  come  also  a  tendency  to  differentiate  in 
large  high  schools  the  last  part  of  the  work  in  physics 
and  chemistry  for  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  Tower,  of  the  Engle- 
wood  High  School  at  Chicago,  experimented  with  the  segre- 
gation of  the  sexes  for  the  work  in  physics.  He  reports 
that  the  experiment  was  wholly  successful;  that  it  was 
favored  by  80%  of  those  segregated;  that  the  boys  cov- 
ered from  10%  to  25%  more  ground  than  under  the  old 

"  Teachers  College  record,  January,  1916,  p.  26. 
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plan;  that  the  girls  stood  approximately  25%  higher  in 
their  examinations;  and  that  physics  was  the  most  popu- 
lar elective  science,  75%  of  the  students  electing  the  subject 
in  1 9 14-15.  A  considerable  amount  of  differentiation  of 
experiments  and  work  is  of  course  possible  without  com- 
plete segregation. 

English.  The  nineteenth  century  ideal  of  literature 
work  in  the  high  schools  was  dominated  by  college  entrance 
requirements  and  emphasized  the  intensive,  analytical 
study  of  a  few  masterpieces  of  English  literature.  In  com- 
position grammatical  correctness,  written  work,  and  the 
development  of  style  were  the  predominant  purposes. 
The  reorganization  of  the  subject  of  English  has,  in  general, 
followed  the  same  lines  as  that  in  science.  In  literature 
the  long-established  classic  is  no  longer  the  only  material 
offered  in  these  courses.  The  best  in  modern  literature 
is  finding  a  place.  A  few  schools  are  offering  courses  in 
the  modern  novel  and  American  literature.  More  books 
are  being  read  for  appreciation  and  broad  understanding, 
as  an  adult  reads  a  book.  The  better  magazines  are  being 
used,  and  there  is  a  well-defined  effort  to  develop  the  library 
habit.  The  ultimate  results  of  the  nineteenth  century 
type  of  English  study  were  frequently  hazy  memories  of  a 
few  classics,  most  of  which  students  did  not  like.  The 
gap  between  literature  and  life  was  never  bridged  by  the 
average  student.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  plan 
will  result  in  the  formation  of  reading  habits  which  will 
continue  the  education  of  our  high  school  students  thru- 
out  life.  In  composition,  teachers  no  longer  blindly 
follow  the  text.  It  is  used  merely  as  a  guide.  A  consistent 
effort  is  made  to  select  the  topics  for  themes  in  fields  that 
the  students  know  something  about  or  are  interested  in 
learning  something  about.  Oral  expression,  which  in  every- 
day life  is  much  more  important  than  written  expression, 
is  coming  into  its  own  in  our  high  schools.  There  is  less 
emphasis  upon  rules  and  style  in  writing,  and  more  upon 
value  of  the  content  and  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  pre- 
sentation.    Writing  and  speaking  upon  current  topics  is 
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a  common  practise.  Some  teachers  are  endeavoring  to 
overcome  the  isolation  of  the  English  department  by  a 
systematic  effort  to  use  and  to  check  up  the  work  of  their 
students  in  other  departments  of  the  high  school.  A  few 
of  our  larger  high  schools  are  offering  elective  courses  in 
public  speaking,  dramatics,  short  story  writing,  and  jour- 
nalism. 

Modern  Languages.  The  movement  toward  an  educa- 
tion that  shall  be  more  closely  related  to  life  has  made 
itself  felt  also  in  the  departments  of  modern  languages  in 
our  high  schools.  Perhaps  its  most  important  result 
has  been  the  inclusion  of  Spanish  in  the  curriculum.  In 
many  high  schools,  particularly  in  our  western  states,  the 
course  in  Spanish  has  proved  more  popular  with  the  stu- 
dents than  either  French  or  German.  The  instruction 
in  modern  languages  has  frequently  been  criticized  by  vis- 
itors from  foreign  lands  as  the  most  inefficient  and  unsatis- 
factory in  our  high  schools.  There  has  been  unquestion- 
ably much  justification  for  this  criticism.  The  chief  causes 
for  this  condition  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  that  our  smaller 
high  schools  have  offered  brief  courses  in  too  many  lan- 
guages. Students  have  consequently  been  led  to  dabble 
in  foreign  languages  rather  than  to  master  them.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  teaching  students  to  translate  rather 
than  to  read  the  language.  Conversation,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  mastery  of  any  language,  has 
been  usually  neglected.  Our  teachers  have  been  poorly 
prepared.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  our  smaller 
high  schools  to  offer  three  years  of  two  languages  than  two 
years  of  three  languages,  as  is  frequently  done  at  present. 
The  classes  would  be  larger.  Teachers  could  be  more  easily 
secured  who  had  adequate  training.  Many  more  students 
would  take  the  third  year's  work,  and  consequently  carry 
the  languages  to  a  point  where  they  could  read  them  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  proficiency,  and  acquire  a  suffi- 
cient speaking  vocabulary  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  the  country  whose  language  they  are  studying.  The 
teaching  of  French  and  German  has  in  general  followed  the 
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method  developed  for  the  study  of  lyatin.  This  method 
has  commonly  involved  grammar  and  a  little  composition 
the  first  year;  a  little  grammar  and  much  translation 
and  composition  the  second  year;  and  more  translation 
for  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  results  of  this  method, 
even  after  the  full  four  years'  study  of  one  language,  which 
is  very  much  the  exception  in  our  high  schools,  have  been 
rather  discouraging.  Students  are  unable  to  translate 
even  the  texts  they  have  been  using  without  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary.  Most  of  them  can  not  read  the  language 
at  all.  Their  writing  is  labored  arid  halting  and  full  of 
errors.  The  poor  instruction  which  we  find  in  many  for- 
eign language  classes  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teachers,  but 
the  fault  of  the  system  by  which  they  have  been  trained 
in  high  school  and  university.  The  principal  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  an  effort  to  remedy  these  weak- 
nesses in  the  work  in  modern  languages  are  the  wider  use 
of  the  modified  direct  method  involving  much  oral  drill 
and  simple  reading  without  translation  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop speaking  power  and  ability  to  think  in  the  language 
studied;  much  outside  reading;  international  and  inter- 
scholastic  correspondence;  the  prescription  in  our  large 
high  schools  of  a  year  of  study  abroad  as  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  the  teacher;  beginning  languages  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  There  is,  however,  little  effort  apparent 
to  limit  the  number  of  languages  given  by  the  high  schools 
or  taken  by  individual  students. 

Ancient  Languages.  Greek  has  practically  past  out  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1910,^^  only 
seventy-five  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
students  in  the  United  States  were  studying  Greek.  Forty- 
nine  percent  of  them  were  studying  Latin  in  19 10,  and  the 
decrease  since  1900  had  been  only  a  little  more  than  one 
percent.  These  are  the  latest  general  figures  available. 
Latin  was  then  holding  its  own,  but  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  the  next  general  census  of  our  high  schools  will 
^1  Vol.  II,  p.  1 139. 
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show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  electing  this 
subject.  In  many  individual  schools  this  movement  is 
apparent.  Latin  courses  are  being  eUminated  or  curtailed. 
Latin  teachers  are  being  transferred  to  work  in  English, 
arid  within  the  year  I  have  heard  three  teachers  well  pre- 
pared to  teach  Latin  express  a  wish  that  they  had  chosen 
some  other  subject.  During  the  dominance  of  the  dis- 
tinctly disciplinarian  ideal  of  education  the  study  of  Latin 
was  easily  justified,  but  in  the  face  of  the  rising  tide  of 
emphasis  upon  practical  and  efficient  social  service  the 
advocates  of  the  subject  are  having  a  more  difficult  time. 
Articles  have  been  written  and  exhibits  prepared  to  show 
that  Latin  is  a  practical  subject  in  line  with  the  needs 
and  tendencies  of  modern  life.  The  Committee  on  Ancient 
Languages,  ^2  which  recognizes  clearly  the  danger  in  which 
Latin  stands,  suggests  among  other  things  that  the  study 
of  Caesar  be  discontinued  in  the  second  year  and  that 
in  its  place  stories  be  written  or  translated  by  some  gifted 
lover  of  Latin  and  children.  ^^  That  is,  we  should  clothe 
a  good  English  story  in  a  Latin  dress  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  dress.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  vitalize 
the  work  in  Latin  by  relating  it  more  closely  to  English 
grammar  and  English  word  forms.  The  direct  method  is 
also  being  used  to  a  limited  extent  by  some  of  the  best 
Latin  teachers. 

Mathematics.  Mathematics,  along  with  the  classics 
and  many  other  subjects,  has  been  placed  on  trial  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  practical  value  for  the  mass  of 
our  people.  Mathematicians  and  educators  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  this  jury  of  the  people.  They  have 
testified  freely  against  themselves.  Some  have  even  pro- 
nounced their  own  sentences.  The  point  of  view  is  changing 
rapidly.  The  prevailing  practise  is  changing  slowly.  Pro- 
fessor Miller  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  movement  toward  a  more  concrete,  practical  type  of 

"  Bulletin  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1913,  No.  41,  p.  32-40. 
13  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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mathematics  is  world-wide.  ^^  Smith  calls  attention  to 
what  he  feels  is  a  danger  in  the  present  movement  toward 
the  so-called  practical  mathematics  in  these  words:  "The 
natural  temptation  in  the  nervous  atmosphere  of  America 
is  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  mob  and  to  proceed  at  once 
to  lynch  Euclid  and  everyone  who  stands  for  that  for  which 
the  Elements  has  stood  these  two  thousand  years.  ^^  It 
behooves  one  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  mob  when  it  is 
pitched  in  a  certain  key.  The  request  of  the  people  appears 
to  the  writer  not  unreasonable.  They  ask  merely  that 
they  shall  no  longer  be  required  to  take  subjects  which  are 
of  no  practical  value  to  them  to  the  exclusion  of  subjects 
which  are  of  vital  interest  and  importance  in  the  daily 
walks  of  life.  Not  only  in  the  lynching  of  Euclid  but  in 
the  elimination  of  many  of  the  inappHcable  problems  in 
algebra  do  we  find  an  answer  to  the  general  public  demand 
for  a  more  practical  education.  More  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  the  equation  and  accuracy  in  fundamental  opera- 
tions, and  a  consistent  effort  is  being  made  to  prepare 
students  directly  for  work  in  the  sciences  and  in  practical 
fields. 

The  mathematics  courses  are  being  organized  in  some 
high  schools  with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  A  few  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  in  combining  for  first  year 
work  the  more  practical  phases  of  algebra  and  geometry, 
but  these  have  not  met  with  very  marked  success.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  in  our  high  schools  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  mathematics  required  and  to  excuse  altogether 
those  students  who  are  lacking  in  both  interest  and  ability 
in  mathematics  and  whose  subsequent  life-work  will  prob- 
ably make  no  very  insistent  demands  for  skill  in  that 
field. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Subjects.  These  important 
lines  of  work  we  must  pass  with  but  a  word.     They  are  a 

^*  Miller,  G.  A.,  "Reform  in   mathematical   instruction,"   Science,   Vol. 
24»  p.  493-96. 

^^  Smith,  D.,  Teaching  of  geometry,  p.  77. 
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direct  response  to  the  demand  for  an  education  more  closely- 
related  to  life.  The  commercial  departments  developed 
first  in  our  high  schools,  and  the  work  has  proved  to  be  very- 
popular  with  students  both  in  cities  and  rural  communities. 
Many  of  our  high  schools  are  graduating  from  these  courses 
boys  and  girls  who,  with  a  few  months'  practise,  are  able 
to  do  efficient  work  as  stenographers  and  bookkeepers. 
In  our  larger  cities  about  30%  of  the  boys  and  girls  are 
taking  the  commercial  course.  ^^  We  are  probably  spend- 
ing more  for  the  commercial  course  than  for  any  other 
single  course  in  our  high  schools,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  commercial  departments  are  limiting  their  efforts  so 
closely  to  the  training  of  clerks  and  stenographers.  The 
agricultural  high  school  and  the  agricultural  course  are 
becoming  more  and  more  prominent  in  the  curriculums  of 
the  rural  schools,  and  both  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
limit  of  our  ability,  as  they  will  be  powerful  agencies  in 
initiating  a  back  to  the  land  movement  and  in  making 
country  life  more  attractive  and  more  remunerative  also. 
In  many  of  our  larger  high  schools  the  forge,  the  turning 
lathe,  the  paint  brush,  and  even  the  second-hand  ''flivver" 
are  playing  their  part  in  the  worthy  business  of  helping 
the  boys  to  find  something  in  the  world  of  industry  that 
they  like  to  do  and  can  do  well  enough  to  make  a  living  at 
it.^^  The  academic  isolation  of  our  high  schools  is  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past,  and  they  are  today,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  closely  and  vitally  related  to  the  life  of 
the  people  of  any  of  our  educational  institutions. 

James  Reed  Young 

University  of  Nevada 

^'  Thompson,  F.  V.,  Commercial  education  in  public  secondary  schools, 
p.  4-6. 

^'  Twelve  lines  of  industrial  work  were  being  given  at  the  Emerson 
school  at  Gary,  Indiana,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  several  years  ago. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM ^ 

The  curriculum  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this 
discussion  is,  I  take  it,  that  of  the  college  and  the  second- 
ary schools  articulating  therewith.  An  attempt  to  analyze 
its  most  constructive  elements  is  certainly  timely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  women's  colleges  at  least.  One  of 
them  has  recently  revised  its  curriculum;  several  others, 
including  my  own,  are  in  the  throes  of  faculty  discussion 
on  this  intricate  and  perplexing  subject. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  that,  in  such  discussions, 
as  well  as  in  their  daily  teaching,  faculties  should  reahze 
thoroly  the  need  of  a  constructive  attitude  of  mind.  We 
academic  persons  are  still  a  little  too  apt  to  stick  to  the 
line  of  destructive  criticism  rather  than  constructive  up- 
building ;  to  pierce  with  gentle  irony  the  fallacies  of  current 
beliefs,  movements  and  ideals,  rather  than  to  single  out 
the  elements  in  them  of  constructive  worth  and  build  upon 
these;  to  lay  the  main  emphasis  on  suppressing  in  students 
relics  of  old  superstitions,  and  the  absurdities  of  youthful 
ardor,  rather  than  on  guiding  into  sounder  paths  this 
ardent  enthusiasm,  crystallizing  its  aims  in  saner  and  firmer 
form,  and  constructing  for  it  tools  with  which  to  achieve 
these  ideals. 

I  still  find  in  some  quarters  relics  of  a  certain  notion  of 
the  free  elective  system  prevalent  some  years  ago — the  con- 
ception of  a  college  curriculum  as  a  kind  of  game  or  race 
participated  in  by  all  the  subjects.  The  goal  is  election 
by  students.  Fair  play  requires  that  no  subject  be  handi- 
capt;  that  none  receives  unfair  advantage  by  being  pre- 
scribed.    Students  should  be  just  as  free  to  take  Egypt- 

^  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1916. 
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ology  as  modem  American  History;  no  more  compelled 
to  study  French  than  metallurgy.  This  conception  of  the 
curriculum  is  due,  I  suppose,  partly  to  our  departmental 
system,  to  the  notion  that  departments  are  rivals  for  the 
attention  of  students  and  that  no  one  of  them  should 
have  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  others. 

From  this  view  I  dissent  strongly.  The  faculty  should 
not  thus  escape  its  responsibility  of  deciding  what  sub- 
jects or  fields  of  knowledge  or  types  of  work  are  on  the  whole 
of  the  greatest  general  value  to  the  student,  and  ensuring 
that  he  experience  all  these.  The  decision  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  not  for  that  reason  to  be  avoided. 

What  elements  in  the  curriculum,  then,  are  of  real  con- 
structive value  for  the  student?  I  am  considering  first 
the  construction  of  the  tools  which  the  educated  human 
being  is  to  use  in  the  process  of  life.  Prominent  among 
these  is  a  command  of  the  mother  tongue.  We  nearly  all 
recognize  the  necessity  of  written  English;  we  do  not  so 
widely  appreciate  the  vital  importance  of  spoken  English 
and  of  the  voice  as  a  tool  of  life.  The  curriculum  should 
of  course  require  the  development  of  these  instruments. 

Similar  tools,  tho  less  vital  ones,  are  foreign  languages. 
The  exigencies  of  time  probably  prevent  our  requiring  more 
than  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  two  of  these.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  decide  which  two  are  of 
the  greatest  constructive  value.  So  much  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  of  a  student's  later  life.  Greek  as  an 
instrument  for  obtaining  culture,  inspiration  and  joy; 
Latin  as  a  general  key  to  language;  French  as  the  best 
international  medium  and  the  tongue  of  the  most  civilized 
of  modem  nations;  German  to  unlock  treasures  of  scien- 
tific knowledge;  Italian  as  a  pathway  to  Renaissance 
literature;  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  soon  Russian  as 
practical  tools  for  new  commercial  relations  as  well  as  for 
broadening  international  acquaintance — all  these  have 
undeniable  claims.  Perhaps  free  choice  of  two  should  be 
allowed ;  or  we  might  ask  for  one  ancient  and  one  modern 
tongue;    or  for  French  and  any  other  language. 
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As  another  tool  we  may,  I  think,  regard  a  reasonable 
stock  of  information,  enough  to  enable  us  to  understand 
such  books,  articles  and  conversation  as  the  average  edu- 
cated person  is  Hkely  to  encounter.  In  much  modern  edu- 
cational discussion  we  forget  that  it  is  a  handy  thing  to 
have  in  one's  mind  a  few  hard  facts.  It  is  well  to  know, 
roughly,  that  somebody  called  Shakespeare  wrote  a  tragedy 
called  Hamlet,  and  that  he  lived  after  another  poet  called 
Chaucer  and  shortly  before  still  another  called  Milton.  A 
fact  or  two  about  Martin  Luther  and  Napoleon,  even  about 
Pericles  or  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Charlemagne,  may  not  be 
entirely  amiss.  The  origin  of  the  Electoral  College  or  the 
nature  of  wireless  waves  may  be  a  handy  bit  of  information 
at  times.  Of  course  we  forget  most  of  the  solid  facts  pur- 
veyed to  us  in  school  and  college,  but  we  remember  a  few, 
and  students  should  certainly  be  obHged  to  cover  some  gen- 
eral information  courses  in  history,  literature,  politics  and 
natural  science,  to  build  up  at  least  a  modest  store  of  mere 
facts. 

A  tool  of  vital  importance  and  of  the  very  greatest  con- 
structive value  is  a  trained  mind,  a  well-adjusted,  smoothly 
running  mental  machine,  what  Huxley  called  "a  clear,  cold 
logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in 
smooth  working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be 
turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well 
as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind."  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
unfashionable  today  to  speak  of  mental  training,  that  a 
large  number  of  educational  theorists  at  present  disbelieve 
in  the  possibility  of  it,  holding  rather  the  theory  of  the 
non-transferability  of  discipline  from  one  subject  to  another. 
This  theory  is  occasionally  pushed,  I  believe,  to  absurd  ex- 
tremes. Surely  mental  habits  can  be  formed,  good  habits 
and  bad  habits.  Most  minds  of  fair  quahty  can  be  trained 
to  moderately  good  habits  of  accuracy,  concentration, 
thoroness.  They  can  be  trained  to  collect,  classify  and 
digest  facts,  to  get  at  the  essence  of  an  idea,  avoiding 
irrelevancies.  These  habits  are  immensely  useful,  this  type 
of  trained  mind  is  a  most  valuable  tool  in  any  field  of  life. 
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As  a  teacher,  my  own  experience  in  giving  this  kind  of  men- 
tal training  has  been  in  argumentation,  which  seems  to 
me  an  excellent  medium  for  the  purpose.  In  various  sub- 
jects, however,  this  sort  of  discipline  can  be  at  least  par- 
tially secured — in  mathematics,  for  example,  in  labora- 
tory sciences,  in  formal  logic,  in  certain  sorts  of  history 
work  and  economics.  Any  curriculum,  in  preparatory 
school  or  college,  should  contain  some  courses  sufficiently 
difficult,  sufficiently  exact,  to  give  this  kind  of  mental  dis- 
cipline. Even  tho  it  fall  far  short  of  Huxley's  ideal,  a 
trained  mind  has  constructive  value  so  great  that  it  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

Besides  providing  the  useful  tools  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
a  liberal  curriculum  should  widen  and  multiply  a  student's 
fields  of  interest,  should  make  the  world  for  him  a  more 
interesting  place  to  live  in.  Surely  this  function  is  of  much 
constructive  value.  Of  course  the  student  does  not  know 
to  begin  with  where  his  fields  of  interest  and  of  pleasure 
are  to  lie.  Provision  should  therefore  be  made  for  forcing 
him  to  taste  as  many  as  possible  of  the  great  lines  of  human 
interest.  He  should  certainly  be  brought  into  contact, 
as  pleasurably  as  may  be,  with  some  of  the  fine  arts — not 
literature  alone,  but  music,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture. He  should  have  a  glimpse  of  the  wonders  of  nat- 
ural science.  He  should  taste  the  joy  of  exploring  civil- 
izations and  races  different  from  our  own,  in  past  or  present 
times.  He  should  be  given  a  view  of  the  economic  and 
social  problems  so  absorbing  to  the  modern  community, 
and  of  the  great  questions  of  politics,  national  and  inter- 
national, which  have  prest  upon  the  world  in  the  past 
and  press  today  more  heavily  than  ever  before.  The 
more  abstract  questions  of  philosophy  and  religion,  the 
theories  in  which  the  mind  of  man  has  thru  the  ages 
striven  to  interpret  the  universe — with  these,  too,  his 
imagination  and  interest  should  be  stirred.  Our  tastes 
and  interests  differ  so  widely  that  what  is  highly  exciting 
and  inspiring  to  one  may  be  dull  as  ditchwater  to  his  neigh- 
bor.    We  can  not,   of  course,   demand  that  the  student 
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shall  acquire  a  life-long  interest  in  any  of  these  fields;  but 
we  should  certainly  lead  him  to  have  a  taste  of  them  all, 
and  the  opportunity  to  widen  his  range  of  interests  and 
pleasures. 

Another  set  of  constructive  elements  in  the  curriculum 
are  those  developing  the  student's  power  of  judgment. 
The  subjects,  the  courses,  contributing  the  values  I  have 
already  enumerated  contribute  in  many  instances  to  this 
power  too.  But  it  is  worth  considering  separately.  By 
judgment  I  mean  a  somewhat  complex  and  perhaps  vague 
thing,  compounded  of  clear  thinking,  broadmindedness, 
and  sympathetic  understanding.  All  sound  knowledge 
helps  towards  it,  of  course.  So  does  the  development 
of  that  attitude  of  mind  which  attempts  to  understand 
sympathetically,  rather  than  to  condemn,  what  is  different 
from  ourselves.  For  this  power  of  judgment  we  need  the 
widest  possible  knowledge  ot  human  nature.  In  the  cur- 
riculum this  can  be  given  especially  thru  the  right  sort 
of  history,  sociology,  some  psychology,  perhaps,  and,  of 
course,  literature.  Illumination  comes  to  us  in  different 
ways.  I  remember  that  in  my  own  education  the  greatest 
moment  in  the  development  of  my  power  of  judgment 
came,  like  a  revelation,  when  I  suddenly  understood,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  great  teacher  of  history,  how  natural 
and  reasonable  it  was,  at  a  certain  period,  for  good  citizens 
to  burn  heretics. 

To  promote  a  broadminded  judgment  we  need  also 
enough  knowledge  of  the  fairly  remote  past  to  give  us  his- 
torical perspective.  We  should  be  able  to  realize  that 
things  develop  slowly,  with  long  lapses  and  backslidings, 
that  we  must  not  be  too  impatient  of  delays,  nor  too  much 
carried  away  by  the  latest  social  nostrums  and  cure-alls. 
They  were  probably  discust  some  twenty  centuries  ago 
also,  and  their  mere  enunciation  today  is  not  going  to  revo- 
lutionize forthwith  the  face  of  society.  Both  the  feminists 
and  the  antifeminists,  for  example,  who  view  with  opposite 
emotions  some  ideas  regarding  the  position  of  women  and 
the  home  might  read  with  profit  the  fifth  book  of  the  Re- 
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public  and  find  it  both  illuminating  and  soothing.  This 
sense  of  historical  perspective  is  one  of  the  constructive 
elements  contributed  by  an  acquaintance  with  Hellenic 
civilization,  and  with  others  remote  from  our  own,  and  one 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum. 

Passing  from  these  more  purely  intellectual  elements, 
I  come  to  the  less  tangible  but  even  more  vital  ethical  or 
spiritual  needs.  We  should  see  that  the  curriculum  in- 
cludes elements  which  tend  to  construct  in  the  student 
sound  ideals  of  character  and  conduct.  The  true  spirit 
of  scholarship  itself,  in  whatever  subject  it  is  manifested, 
contributes  to  these.  The  scholar's  passion  for  exact  truth, 
his  scorn  of  sham  and  superficiality,  are  of  moral  as  well  as 
of  intellectual  worth.  It  is  this  sort  of  passionate  devotion 
to  scholarship  in  the  field  of  natural  science  which  gives 
to  the  life  of  I^ouis  Pasteur,  for  example,  such  a  spirit  of 
religious  consecration. 

Materials  for  aiding  the  students  to  construct  for  them- 
selves sound  ideals  can  be  found  in  many  subjects,  but 
chiefly  perhaps  in  history  and  literature,  in  the  social  sci- 
ences, in  philosophy  and  religion.  Avoiding  all  narrow 
and  sectarian  interpretations,  recognizing  that  the  student 
must  ultimately  think  these  matters  out  for  himself,  it  is 
still  the  duty  of  the  faculty  to  value  in  the  curriculum 
those  elements  which  are  likely  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  sound  ideals  of  conduct  towards  oneself,  towards  one's 
family,  one's  country,  and  the  whole  perplexed  and  suffer- 
ing world  of  these  chaotic  days. 

We  may  perhaps  distinguish  between  merely  having  an 
ideal,  and  trying  to  carry  it  out.  I  find  many  students  to- 
day possest  of  the  intellectual  equipment  I  have  been  sug- 
gesting and  of  the  sound  ideals,  but  lacking  somehow  the 
will  to  act,  lacking  the  spiritual  driving  power  to  put  their 
abilities  to  the  highest  use,  or  to  do  their  daily  work  with 
zest  and  inspiration.  Whence  can  we  draw  food  for  the  spirit, 
fuel  for  the  fire  within  to  give  them  this  needed  impulse? 

Our  main  source  does  not  depend  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  curriculum;    it  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.     If 
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he  have  enthusiasm,  human  interest  and  magnetism,  he 
can  convey  thru  chemistry,  as  well  as  thru  ethics,  in- 
spiration and  the  vital  glow  of  ambition.  But  this  ques- 
tion of  the  teacher's  personality  belongs  perhaps  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  address  following  mine. 

What  elements  in  the  curriculum  can  help  to  give  spiritual 
driving  power?  A  student  catches  the  glow  sometimes 
from  mere  intellectual  curiosity  or  hunger  for  further  knowl- 
edge in  any  subject.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  taste 
the  joys  of  intellectual  adventure  in  strange  and  difficult 
fields — the  higher  mathematics,  Egyptology,  Chinese,  Old 
Irish. 

The  subjects  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  valued  especially 
as  food  for  the  spirit.  The  esthetic  joy  of  contact  with 
beauty  may  fire  one  with  renewed  ambition,  zest,  driving 
power  for  high  achievements  or  for  the  grind  of  daily  duties. 
Music,  sculpttu-e,  painting,  poetry,  of  various  ages  and 
peoples,  should  be  treasured  in  our  curriculum  as  sources 
of  spiritual  force. 

Vocational  ambition  is  considered  of  great  value  in  in- 
spiring enthusiasm  and  driving  power.  Vocational  train- 
ing in  the  narrower  sense  has,  I  believe,  no  place  in  the  col- 
legiate course;  but  a  curriculum  can  often  be  arranged 
to  permit  a  student  to  take  courses  with  obvious  profes- 
sional connections,  and  to  emphasize  the  bearing  of  his 
college  studies  on  his  life-work.  He  must  be  induced  to 
regard  this  in  no  narrow  sense.  He  must  be  led  to  appre- 
ciate, for  example,  that  not  only  his  chemistry  and  his 
biology  are  of  professional  value  to  the  would-be  physician, 
but  that  anything  which  develops  his  intellect,  his  person- 
ality, his  spirit,  is  of  real  vocational  worth,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  work  he  is  to  accomplish  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  most  human  of  professions. 

Besides  the  inspiring  zest  to  be  derived  from  a  sense 
of  the  bearing  of  one's  college  studies  on  one's  future  life 
in  the  world  outside,  one  can  derive  enthusiasm  from  any 
work  giving  the  sense  of  creation.  Our  curriculum  should 
include,    if   possible,    for   every   student,  courses  enabling 
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him  to  feel  that  he  is  not  merely  having  education  poured 
into  him,  but  is  exerting  creative  powers.  An  interesting 
article  in  School  and  society  some  months  ago  dealt  with 
this  point,  but  seemed  to  state  that  only  manual  work,  the 
making  of  things  with  one's  hands,  could  give  this  glowing 
sense  of  creation.  Surely  this  is  not  so.  The  joy  of  cre- 
ative achievement  can  be  experienced  also  by  a  student 
who  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  disconnected  facts,  digested 
them,  welded  them  together,  and  given  them  point  and 
significance;  it  can  be  happily  experienced  by  the  student 
who  triumphantly  solves  a  difficult  mathematical  problem; 
by  the  writer  of  a  stor>^  or  a  sonnet;  by  the  young  ex- 
plorer in  scientific  experiments;  by  the  student  allowed 
to  present  to  his  classmates  some  special  subject,  and 
thus  taste  the  wonderful  exhilaration  of  the  teacher's  cre- 
ative achievement. 

Some  of  us  can  derive  this  sense  of  creation  from  one 
field,  some  from  another,  but  surely  the  great  majority  of 
students  can  experience  it  in  intellectual  as  well  as  manual 
work.  Its  value  in  mental  development  and  in  giving  zest 
and  enthusiasm  should  be  fully  recognized,  and  the  curricu- 
lum so  arranged  as  to  allow  every  student  to  participate 
thus  actively  and  creatively  in  his  own  education. 

Spiritual  driving  power  and  the  will  to  act  depend  on 
many  other  things,  of  course,  besides  those  on  which  I 
have  touched.  They  spring  sometimes  from  merely  physi- 
cal health,  from  personal  ambitions,  from  human  affec- 
tions, from  striking  examples,  from  love  of  one's  alma  mater 
or  any  other  worthy  group  of  which  one  is  a  part;  loyalty 
to  it,  and  the  wish  to  serve  and  glorify  it,  from  the  gospel 
of  social  service  and  the  great  emotional  inspiration  of 
religion.  But  all  these  can  scarcely  be  called  elements 
in  a  curriculum.  In  considering  any  course  of  study,  how- 
ever, we  should  not  forget  the  value  of  the  development 
of  that  spiritual  driving  power  which  is  really  the  essence 
of  a  constructive  attitude  toward  life.  Not  hlas^  young 
intellectuals,  too  sophisticated  to  experience  enthusiasms 
and  attempt  idealistic  achievements,  but  men  and  women 
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of  cheerful  energies,  zest  and  the  will  to  act,  in  college 
and  afterwards,  should  be  the  products  of  our  curriculums. 
In  treating  the  very  large  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  have 
not  attempted,  as  you  have  observed,  to  specify  exact 
subjects  and  courses  for  the  college  faculties  wrestling 
with  reconstruction  of  curriculums  and  entrance  require- 
ments. I  have  merely  outlined  the  equipment  in  the  stu- 
dent at  which  we  might  aim,  and  the  qualities  we  might 
try  to  construct,  and  suggested  some  types  of  work  helpful 
for  these  purposes.  In  arranging  a  curriculum  let  us  en- 
deavor to  ensure  for  each  student  the  tools  which  an  edu- 
cated person  will  find  useful;  let  us  try  to  give  him  varied 
fields  of  interests  in  the  world;  judgment  with  which  to 
view  the  complexities  of  life;  sound  ideals  of  character 
and  conduct;  and  finally  some  exhilarating  zest  in  life; 
some  food  for  the  spirit  to  give  spiritual  driving  power  in 
his  college  work  and  in  his  life  after  college  days. 

Virginia  C.  Gii^dbrsi^EEve 

Barnard  Coi,legb 
Coi,UMBiA  University 


IV 

WHAT  CHII.DREN  THINK 

IF   I   HAD   A   HUNDRED   DOIyLARS 

I  gave  this  to  a  primary  class  as  a  subject  for  composi- 
tion partly  to  find  out  what  children  like  to  buy  and  partly 
to  get  their  ideas  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a  certain 
definite  sum.     The  results  were  more  than  interesting. 

The  first  was  written  by  a  Swedish  boy,  a  child  of  great 
intelligence. 

"If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  you  know  what  I  would  do 
with  it,  buy  a  European  steamer  to  go  to  Eaurope  some 
summer  and  stay  there  forever  till  I  die." 

Evidently  he  has  a  longing  for  the  land  of  his  fathers 
and  has  not  the  least  conception  how  great  a  bargain  a 
European  steamer  at  $ioo  would  be. 

The  second,  tho  vague,  has  a  little  more  of  practicability 
about  it. 

"I  would  buy  a  air-rifle  for  $1.98  and  I  would  buy  a  set 
of  post  cards  and  I  would  buy  some  dishes  for  my  mother 
and  I  would  buy  me  a  new  coat  for  the  winter  and  a  rubber 
coat  for  the  rain.  And  I  would  surtenly  save  the  rest 
of  the  money." 

Number  three  believes  in  making  Hfe  one  long  sweet 
song. 

"I  would  go  to  Ft.  Gorge  and  spend  about  $5  or  $10 
and  I  would  go  to  moving  piches  in  the  whole  city  and 
spend  obout  $5  and  then  go  to  coney  island  and  then  spend 
about  $10  or  $15  there  and  go  to  midland  beach  and  spend 
about  $5  or  $6  and  the  rest  of  the  money  I  will  save  for  my 
eating  and  chalthing  (clothing)  and  if  I  had  one  ardd  (odd) 
dollar  maybe  I  would  drop  it  in  the  poor  box  or  spend  it 
or  devide  it  by  the  children  or  have  a  dozen  of  picthes 
(pickles)." 
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An  odd  dollar  for  the  poor-box,  maybe.  No  budding 
philanthropist  here. 

Fourth  specimen,  showing  a  love  of  home  and  of  social  life: 

"If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  by  a  house  and  I 
would  by  fumitiure  and  nice  pictin-es  I  would  make  a  nice 
dining  room  when  my  friends  would  say  it  is  very  nice." 

No.  5 :  "If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  move  out  in 
the  country  and  pay  the  express  company  and  make  the 
express  man  the  truk  (trunk).  When  we  reach  the  country 
we  buy  the  cups  and  dishes  and  watch  and  some  chairs 
and  a  spring  bed.  Then  we  would  buy  a  horse  and  wagon, 
and  a  sled  and  carrige." 

No.  6:  "If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  buy  a  yacht 
and  every  summer  I  would  make  up  a  party  if  I  could. 

* 'Otherwise  I  would  go  on  a  steamer  and  go  to  visit  as 
many  different  countrys  as  I  could.  If  I  could  not  do  that 
with  the  hundred  dollars  I  would  buy  a  house  in  the  country 
and  stay  there  all  the  time  of  my  life." 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  child  distrusts  his  own 
idea  of  valuation.  Perhaps  a  yacht  will  be  too  expensive. 
In  that  case,  he  will  try  to  be  satisfied  with  a  steamer  and 
visit  fewer  countries.  He  seems  to  think  there  is  more 
go  to  a  yacht.  Then,  as  a  last  resort,  he  resolves  to  buy 
a  house,  feehng  sure  that  the  money  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  this  minor  (?)  expenditure. 

"If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  buy  some  close 
(clothes)  and  give  my  mother  some  and  I  guess  she  buy 
something  for  the  family. 

''And  if  I  had  any  left  over,  I  would  send  half  to  my  aimt 
and  keep  the  other  half. 

"And  for  the  other  half  I  would  buy  some  toys  and  give 
some  to  my  aunt's  children." 

"If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars,  I  wood  buy  a  too- well  biyh 
(a  two-wheel  bicycle)  and  a  aternerbel  (automobile)  and 
I  will  go  every  day  on  it  and  wen  I  well  be  sik  of  it  I  will 
sell  it  to  a  man." 

He  knows  beforehand  that  he  will  in  time  become  sick 
of  his  pleasures. 
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This  boy  is  of  a  wild,  restless  nature,  and  has  been  known 
to  spend  a  week  at  a  time,  wandering  away  from  his  home. 
"I  wood  buy  for  my  mother  a  nice  mink  for  $50  and 
the  eather  $50  I  wood  by  a  nice  hat  for  $5.00  and  I  wood 
by  a  nice  pair  of  shoes  for  $5. 

"And  that  wood  be  $60  spent,  and  with  the  other  $40,  I 
wood  buy  a  muf  for  $10  and  that  wood  buy  my  mother  a 
coat  for  $15  and  that  wood  live  me  $15.  And  with  the 
eather  $15  I  wood  buy  my  mother  scilk  handkerchief  for 
$1  and  that  wood  live  me  $14,  and  with  that  I  wood  buy 
my  mother  a  sout  (suit)  for  $14  and  that  wood  live  me  no 
more  money  and  that  is  the  eant  (end)." 

To  me  this  is  beautiful:  every  cent  spent  on  his  mother; 
not  a  thought  of  himself.  His  accuracy,  too,  is  quite  re- 
markable for  a  boy. 

"I  will  give  mother  have  (half)  and  give  the  air  (other) 
to  my  father." 

A  united  family  this. 

"If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  wood  give  my  mother 
tftiy  (fifty)  myself  fftiy  (fifty)  and  put  twenty  in  the  bank 
and  seep  thirty  for  myself  and  buy  a  suit  for  my  father 
and  bay  (pay)  twenty-five  for  his  and  five  for  myen." 

'1  had  hundred  dollars  and  I  will  biy  my  mother  some 
things  at  Christmas  and  for  the  rest  money  I  buy  a  lamp 
and  for  the  rest  50  cents  I  will  by  a  hat  on  Christmas." 

Very  vague  notions  of  number.  Foreign  birth  accounts 
for  his  poor  command  of  English. 

'1  will  buy  my  mother  a  set  of  dishes  and  for  my  father 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  for  my  sister  some  nice  dress.  And 
for  myself  a  big  dromn  (drum)." 

He  has  no  idea  of  a  hundred  dollars,  but  seems  to  think 
that  the  pmrchase  of  these  four  articles  will  exhaust  the 
amount. 

"I  would  by  a  house  and  then  give  it  to  my  mother  and 
father  for  a  preson  and  surprise  them  and  then  we  could 
be  rich  and  five  well  all  are  life-time  and  dress  nice  on 
Sunday." 

Beautiful  dreams  of  childhood.     All  this  for  $100. 
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"I  will  giver  a  poor  boy  a  5  Dollars  and  I  will  give  the 
95  Dollars  to  my  mother." 

Another  soul  of  generosity! 

''If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  buy  a  house  and 
live  in  it.  And  I  would  spend  whatever  I  had  left  for  a 
farm  horse  and  go  into  the  express  bussieness. 

"And  then  I  would  feed  the  horse  and  be  kind  to  him. 
And  I  would  call  him  Will.  And  then  I  would  buy  a  car- 
riage and  go  out  carriage  riding  on  Sunday  and  I  would 
learn  my  brother  to  drive  the  horse." 

Evidently  he  loves  horses  and  country  life,  but  is  a  little 
hazy  on  the  value  of  real  estate. 

Next  comes  a  perfect  baby. 

"If  I  had  a  Hundred  Dollars  you  know  what  I  would  do, 
I  would  by  some  book  to  read.  And  I  would  by  some 
Ice  cream  and  some  candy." 

Here  life  is  one  round  of  pleasure. 

*'If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  w^ould  go  to  Bronx  and  live 
there  a  month ;  then  I  would  by  a  Nicoland  and  move  away 
from  where  I  live.  I  would  give  half  between  my  mother 
and  father.  Then  I  would  learn  piano.  I  would  by  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  rubber  boots,  story-books  toys  and  games." 

This  poor  child  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  mathematical 
faculty.  He  thinks  that  after  he  has  bought  a  "Nicoland" 
he  can  give  half  of  the  hundred  dollars  to  his  father  and 
mother  and  still  be  able  to  take  piano  lessons. 

Later  he  will  buy  all  the  things  he  has  probably  been 
longing  for,  for  years. 

'T  would  buy  a  very  good  suit  and  then  I  would  go  to 
my  cousin  he  leves  in  a  country  named  penslvanea. 

"Then  I  would  go  to  boflo  (Buffalo).  Then  I  would  go 
to  grandmother's.  There  I  would  see  cousins  and  ants 
and  then  I  would  go  to  skool." 

The  wanderlust  claims  him:  too  bad  the  hundred  dollars 
is  only  a  myth. 

"I  would  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  and  I  will  go  to  park:  then 
I  will  go  to  to  the  msume  (museum)  and  I  will  go  with 
my  father  and  mother,  brother  and  my  sister." 
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His  only  extravagance  is  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  seems  to 
forget  that  the  pleasures  he  planned  are  free. 

"If  I  had  a  Hundred  Dollars  I'll  save  them. 

*'At  Christmas  time  I'll  by  clothes,  I'll  buy  shoes,  stock- 
ings, overcoat,  a  hat,  tie,  jacket." 

Poor  little  utilitarian!  Can  you  not  picture  the  prac- 
ticality of  his  home?     No  dreams  of  childhood  there! 

Two  more  of  the  same  type: 

"I  will  buy  a  new  suit,  and  I  will  have  the  suit  for  a  long 
time  and  I  wear  it  onely  all  Sundays  and  I  will  give  the 
rest  to  my  mother  to  buy  some  things  for  herself." 

"I  will  byy  my  mother  a  set  of  cups  and  saucers.  I  will 
by  my  father  a  suit  of  does.  I  will  by  myself  a  suit  of 
does." 

These  are  in  more  cheerful  vein: 

'*If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  buy  farmyard  and 
keep  a  lot  of  animals  and  a  chicken  coop. 

"And  -then  I  would  feed  them  every  day  and  go  out  driv- 
ing with  my  father  and  mother." 

"If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  I  would  give  It  to  my  mother 
and  she  would  buy  me  clothes  and  I  would  tell  her  to  buy 
a  farm-house  and  to  buy  meny  animals. 

And  then  I  would  keep  the  farm  full  with  plenty  of  vege- 
tabels  and  I  would  buy  a  piggen  coop." 

Take  them  all  in  all,  one  is  struck  at  the  absence  of 
selfishness  exhibited  by  the  great  majority;  also  by  their 
simplicity  regarding  money  values. 

The  most  pleasing  feattire  is  the  love  of  country  life 
with  its  joy  of  open-air  freedom,  and  the  companionship 
of  beloved  animals. 

Mary  A.  McHugh 
New  York  City 


V 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  COURSES  IN  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 
Within  recent  years  public  speaking  courses  have  taken 
an  important  place  in  our  state  universities.  The  more 
progressive  institutions,  such  as  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
have  established  separate  departments  of  instruction  in 
this  field.  In  all  state-supported  colleges  and  universities 
the  work  has  been  given  more  or  less  encouragement.  In 
most  instances  the  development  of  the  courses  has  been 
especially  adapted  to  that  training  for  citizenship  which 
is  the  highest  function  of  the  state  university.  The  empha- 
sis has  been  most  often  placed  upon  courses  designed  to 
train  the  student  to  prepare  and  present  original  addresses, 
to  speak  extempore,  and  to  debate  effectively.  He  is 
taught  to  investigate  political,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems with  a  view  to  arriving  at  definite  conclusions  and 
making  use  of  those  conclusions  when  found.  He  is  in- 
spired with  confidence  by  finding  that  his  own  conclusions,  if 
based  upon  facts  and  sound  in  logic,  are  very  trustworthy. 
This  point  of  view  cultivates  a  certain  independence  of 
thought  which  makes  for  good  citizenship.  The  student 
learns  to  form  definite  opinions  and  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  utterances.  He  scorns  to  fall  back  upon 
the  defense  that  someone  else,  and  not  himself,  should  be 
held  responsible.  He  gains  tolerance  for  the  ideas  of  those 
who  hold  opinions  opposed  to  his  own  by  discovering  that 
the  line  between  truth  and  error  is  seldom  clearly  drawn 
and  that  both  truth  and  error  have  many  aspects.  He 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ideals  of  men  whose  eloquence 
has  shaped  the  destiny  of  nations.  Above  all  he  learns  to 
stand  up  before  his  fellows,  boldly  express  his  convictions, 
and  defend  them,  if  necessary,  in  the  face  of  vigorous 
opposition.     This  training  for  leadership   and  citizenship 
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comes  closer  to  the  true  function  of  a  state  university  than 
that  offered  in  any  other  department  of  investigation  be- 
cause it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  train  the  citizens  to  take 
part  in  its  pubhc  deHberations. 

The  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  extensive  training  in 
public  speaking  is  plain.  James  Bryce,  in  his  University 
and  historical  addresses,  says  in  discussing  the  function 
of  a  state  university,  that  its  duty  is  discharged  in  "furnish- 
ing skilled  leaders  in  political  and  social  movements." 
There  can  be  no  surer  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of 
democratic  government  than  that  any  citizen,  no  matter 
how  humble,  may  be  trained  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  councils 
of  the  community,  state,  and  nation.  The  privilege  of  free 
public  speech  is  the  only  means  of  communication  with  his 
fellow-men  which  can  not  be  closed  to  him.  Wealth  and 
power  may  control  the  press,  which  from  its  very  nature  is 
subject  to  such  control,  but  they  can  not  smother  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  spoken  word.  The  state  should  adopt  the  best 
means  of  making  this  fundamental  right  more  effective 
by  training  its  citizens  in  the  art  of  public  address.  That 
a  state  university  should  forsake  this  high  function  in  order 
to  help  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  to  the  end  that  the  mills 
of  greed  may  grind  more  rapidly  would  be  the  basest  treach- 
ery to  the  state  itself. 

Thruout  our  history  the  spoken  word  has  ever  sounded 
the  call  to  civic  duty.  The  stirring  words  of  James  Otis 
and  Samuel  Adams  in  the  North  and  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  Patrick  Henry  in  the  South  kindled  the  revolution; 
love  of  country  and  respect  for  our  institutions  were  firmly 
established  by  the  mighty  eloquence  of  Webster;  Wendell 
Phillips  and  a  score  of  orators  led  the  abolition  reform; 
the  plain,  straightforward  speeches  of  Lincoln  steadied 
the  ship  of  state  in  the  most  gloomy  hours  of  its  voyage 
and  the  sublime  sentiment  exprest  in  his  Gettysburg 
address  is  written  in  stone  and  bronze  thruout  our  land. 
All  these  men  were  trained  speakers.  Some  were  college 
men  and  some  were  not,  but  all  were  trained  in  the  art  of 
public    address.     Their    methods    of    training    were    often 
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crude  and  inefficient,  just  as  the  methods  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  among  their  neighbors  were  crude  and  ineffi- 
cient, when  measured  by  present  standards.  A  Webster 
speaking  quotations  from  the  Bible  to  the  teamsters  who 
stopt  to  water  their  horses  at  the  trough  in  front  of  his 
father's  house,  or  a  Patrick  Henry  declaiming  to  the  pigs, 
cows,  and  chickens  in  his  father's  barnyard  was  provided 
with  the  best  facilities  that  the  community  afforded  for  fre- 
quent practise  in  public  speaking,  just  as  the  tallow  candle 
provided  the  best  means  of  lighting  in  the  community. 
But  just  as  new  and  better  methods  of  illumination  have 
replaced  the  old,  so  new  and  better  methods  of  training  in 
public  speaking  have  replaced  the  old,  and  it  is  to  the  state 
university  above  all  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
that  we  must  look  to  provide  to  its  fullest  extent,  this  most 
approved  means  of  training  our  future  statesmen. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that  training  for  citizen- 
ship may  be  neglected  in  order  to  make  more  room  for  the 
material  demands  of  the  community.  Great  industrial 
corporations  demand  trained  chemists  and  engineers,  our 
large  transportation  companies  look  with  favor  upon  the 
expenditures  made  in  behalf  of  our  agricultural  colleges. 
To  offer  the  training  which  they  demand  is  a  good  thing  to 
do  but  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  many  of  our  most  pro- 
found thinkers  agree  that  our  material  progress  is  even  now 
out  of  all  proportion  to  our  moral  progress.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  condition  may  dominate  higher 
education  instead  of  higher  education  standing  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  evils  incident  to  materialism.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  extent  of  this  danger  the  fact  remains 
that  our  state  universities  can  not  be  weak  in  training  for 
citizenship  and  at  the  same  time  lay  claim  to  performing 
their  natural  and  most  vital  function. 

The  average  taxpayer  has  a  greater  interest  in  good  gov- 
ernment and  social  progress  than  he  has  in  training  capable 
servants  for  the  vociferous  few.  If  it  were  otherwise 
democracy  would  be  impossible.  In  spending  the  people's 
money  consideration  should  be  given  first  to  the  interest 
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which  the  people  have  in  the  preservation  of  their  govern- 
mental institutions.  No  pretext  of  providing  for  the  ma- 
terial well-being  of  the  community  can  excuse  a  departure 
from  the  ideal  that  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship is  one  of  the  highest  aims  of  all  state-supported  edu- 
cation. 

The  opportunity  for  the  trained  public  speaker  to  exer- 
cise his  influence  on  our  civic  life  was  never  so  great  as  at 
the  present.  Numerous  good  government  and  civic  im- 
provement associations  are  working  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment and  secure  cooperation  in  the  solving  of  our  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems.  Many  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  national  in  their  scope  and  the  speaker  is  limited 
only  by  the  limits  of  his  ability.  Local  associations  hold 
regular  meetings  at  which  particular  problems  are  discust 
and  debated.  These  organizations  meet  periodically  in 
district  or  state  conventions  which  afford  a  large  oppor- 
tunity for  the  public  speaker,  and  these  larger  groups  in 
turn  hold  national  and  in  some  cases  international 
conventions  in  which  the  influence  of  the  effective  speaker 
is  very  far-reaching  because  his  audience  is  composed  of 
persons  of  influence  in  their  respective  communities  who 
are  workers  in  the  cause  of  which  he  speaks. 

Even  in  our  political  campaigns  the  public  speaker  is 
pla3dng  a  larger  part.  While  the  monster  mass  meetings 
of  a  few  years  ago  are  now  held  less  frequently,  small  dis- 
trict, ward  and  precinct  meetings  are  held  continually  during 
the  campaign.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  one 
speaker  in  a  single  afternoon  or  evening  to  address  several 
audiences  of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  people. 
Moreover,  large  audiences  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  they  no  longer  excite  comment.  In  any  city  which 
is  easily  accessible  for  convention  purposes  large  audiences 
are  found  almost  every  week. 

Again,  the  chtirch  and  school  are  making  a  greater  demand 
upon  the  layman  for  discussion  and  debate.  In  recent 
years  the  development  of  men's  clubs,  young  men's  leagues, 
and  women's  societies  has  created  an  increasing  demand 
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in  the  church  for  layman  speakers.  All  of  these  organiza- 
tions have  become  active  factors  for  molding  the  opinion 
of  the  community  thru  the  discussions  which  are  held  in 
their  meetings.  In  progressive  communities  school  associa- 
tions are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  educational 
problems.  When  in  addition  to  these  organizations  we 
consider  our  great  associations  for  social,  business,  and 
professional  purposes,  all  of  which  in  some  aspect  of  their 
work  touch  the  well-being  of  the  body  politic,  we  have  a 
startling  array  of  avenues  thru  which  the  public  speaker 
exerts  his  influence  upon  our  institutions.  President 
Wilson,  in  a  recent  address,  declared  that  the  discussions 
and  debates  held  before  local  organizations  of  all  kinds 
in  every  community  thruout  the  land  exert  an  influence 
upon  public  opinion  which  is  incalculable. 

One  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  state  is  in  providing 
extensive  public  speaking  instruction  for  those  who  are  to 
enter  the  speech-requiring  professions.  The  standards  of 
professional  excellence  can  not  be  set  too  high.  The  state 
has  an  interest  in  providing  its  citizens  with  capable  lawyers 
/(  and  teachers.  It  provides  training  for  those  of  its  citizens 
who  desire  to  enter  these  fields  and  it  inquires  into  their 
fitness  before  permitting  them  to  serve  the  public.  One 
of  the  most  important  speech-requiring  professions  is  the 
law.  Eminent  members  of  the  bar  have  long  regretted 
that  provision  is  not  made  in  our  law  schools  for  giving  the 
prospective  lawyer  thoro  training  in  public  speaking.  The 
crudeness  of  much  of  the  work  done  in  our  courts  is  a 
matter  of  frequent  comment  by  the  layman.  The  inability 
of  a  lawyer  to  make  himself  understood  in  his  exposition 
of  a  principle  of  law  with  which  he  may  be  entirely  familiar, 
or  his  failure  to  use  the  facts  in  a  case  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convince  the  jury  is  a  common  defect  to  which  every  experi- 
enced judge  will  bear  witness.  Something  has  been  done 
to  remedy  this  condition  by  requiring  a  certain  amount 
of  arts  college  work  as  a  prerequisite  to  entering  the  college 
of  law.  Much  remains  to  be  done  by  making  the  public 
speaking  work  in  the  arts  college  especially  applicable  to 
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the  needs  of  the  lawyer  and  by  making  definite  requirements 
of  the  student  in  regard  to  this  work.  Usually  students 
in  the  college  of  arts  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  law 
find  their  way  into  the  public  speaking  courses,  but  they  do 
it  because  their  common  sense  tells  them  that  such  training 
will  be  valuable  and  not  because  the  university  authorities 
have  required  them  to  do  it. 

Closely  related  to  the  function  of  the  lawyer  and  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  public  well-being  is  the  work  of 
our  legislators.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  incompetence 
of  our  law-making  bodies,  especially  our  state  legislatures, 
is  that  so  few  men  in  them  are  really  qualified  to  discuss 
public  questions  and  lead  their  colleagues  to  right  solutions 
of  public  problems.  The  political  trickster  easily  finds  a 
place  in  such  assemblages  because  the  state  educational 
system  does  not  supply  men  who  are  able  to  oust  him. 
The  graduates  of  those  state  universities  which  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  public  speaking  work  have  assumed 
more  than  their  share  of  the  burden  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state  and  nation.  The  department  of  public 
speaking  of  the  University  of  Michigan  alone  has  furnished 
fifteen  congressmen  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other  public 
ofiicials  and  men  in  public  Hfe.  Here  again  the  usefulness 
of  the  state  university  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
furnishes  skilled  leaders  of  thought  and  action. 

While  state  universities  do  not  purport  to  train  men  for 
the  ministry  it  is  surprizing  to  find  how  large  a  number  of 
students  are  preparing  themselves  for  this  work.  Many 
of  these  expect  to  finish  in  some  theological  school  and 
some  expect  to  enter  directly  upon  their  work  as  secretaries 
of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  or  as  workers  for 
other  religious  organizations.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
the  prospective  lawyer,  small  provision  is  made  for  giving 
the  student  such  special  training  as  will  fit  him  best  to  carry 
on  his  particular  duties  in  the  most  effective  way.  Many 
of  these  students  enter  the  public  speaking  courses,  but 
the  particular  use  which  they  expect  to  make  of  this  train- 
ing is  seldom  revealed  except  in  response  to  direct  inquiry 
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of  the  instructor.  Since  we  are  so  largely  a  church-going 
people  the  state  has  an  interest  in  training  men  who  will 
make  moral  truth  clear,  impressive,  and  convincing. 

While  we  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  the  teacher  as  being 
engaged  in  the  practise  of  public  speaking,  yet  his  function 
is  largely  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  speaker.  That 
the  training  in  gathering  and  presenting  of  material 
which  the  courses  in  public  speaking  afford  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  teacher's  equipment  and  greatly  increases 
his  usefulness  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  state  university 
trains  a  multitude  of  teachers  who  go  into  our  schools  and 
colleges  and  its  opportunity  for  increasing  their  efficiency 
should  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent.  Furthermore, 
there  is  another  aspect  to  the  duty  which  the  state  owes  in 
this  regard.  Mooted  questions  in  the  educational  world 
today  are  almost  without  number.  The  advisability  of 
various  methods  of  instruction  is  constantly  called  in  ques- 
tion. New  plans  are  being  adopted  and  old  ones  discarded. 
These  matters  are  usually  settled  by  teachers  themselves. 
In  no  profession,  perhaps,  is  the  convention  used  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  determining  policies  and  practise.  In  these 
conventions,  which  are  large  and  frequent,  the  opportunity 
of  the  efficient  public  speaker  is  unexcelled.  If  he  can  con- 
vince his  colleagues  of  the  soundness  of  his  views  his  influ- 
ence is  great,  for  he  is  shaping  the  policy  as  to  what  and  how 
the  great  body  of  our  people  shall  be  taught.  I  believe  it 
can  not  be  successfully  disputed  that  much  of  the  mis- 
directed effort  in  the  educational  world  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  policies  back  of  this  misdirected  effort  were  not 
discust  in  an  efficient  manner  before  the  bodies  which 
adopted  them,  and  that  ill-advised  action  is  often  taken 
merely  because  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  problem  have  not 
been  presented  in  a  clear-cut,  decisive  manner.  That  the 
state  owes  a  duty  to  its  educational  system  to  provide  train- 
ing for  the  discussion  of  such  important  matters  would  seem 
to  require  no  further  support. 

Again,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  professions  are 
now  to  a  certain  extent  speech-requiring  professions  because 
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of  the  multiplicity  of  organizations  in  all  lines  of  endeavor, 
a  fact  to  which  reference  was  made  earlier  in  this  discussion. 
Surely  the  maintenance  of  public  health  is  vital  and  the 
advances  in  medical  science  should  be  put  before  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  in  a  forcible  manner.  Our  material 
progress  in  agriculture,  manufacture  and  trade,  is  another 
vital  interest  which  demands  efficient  discussion.  The 
demand  for  efficiency  in  all  lines  of  endeavor  which  touch  at 
any  point  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  will  supplement 
the  demand  contained  in  these  observations  that  training 
in  public  speaking  be  given  more  emphasis.  The  more 
rapid  development  of  every  line  of  human  activity  must 
follow  a  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  the  spoken  word. 

The  popular  cry  of  the  day  is — Preparedness.  No 
aspect  of  this  subject  is  more  vital  than  preparation  for 
citizenship.  Much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  training 
soldiers  to  obey  and  upon  providing  them  with  instruments 
for  killing  purposes,  which  training  and  provision  are  all 
that  is  necessary  in  an  absolute  monarchy.  But  in  a  democ- 
racy these  same  soldiers  are  presumed  to  have  a  voice  in 
determining  under  what  conditions  they  shall  subject  them- 
selves to  miHtary  discipline  and  make  use  of  death-deahng 
instruments  and  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  them  that  training 
to  make  effective  their  voices  in  matters  of  state  would 
seem  to  be  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  training 
for  war  itself.  To  argue  otherwise  is  to  argue  for  govern- 
ment by  the  few  instead  of  the  many,  for  aristocracy  instead 
of  democracy. 

In  a  monarchy  the  prospective  ruler  is  given  greater 
training  in  the  handling  of  public  questions  than  in  the 
execution  of  military  duty.  In  America  every  citizen  is  a 
ruler  and  the  importance  of  a  proper  balance  between  civic 
and  military  capability  is  just  as  vital.  As  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation  the  interest  of  the  state  in  the  training  for  citi- 
zenship which  its  institutions  of  higher  learning  provide  is 
paramount.  The  informative  courses  in  history,  economics, 
and  political  science  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  partici- 
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pation  in  civic  affairs,  but  they  no  more  insure  effectiveness 
than  a  classroom  course  in  tactics  insures  a  disciplined 
soldier.  Just  as  the  soldier  in  order  to  become  an  efficient 
instrument  of  attack  or  defense  must  put  his  theoretical 
knowledge  into  practise  in  military  drill,  so  must  the 
student  of  the  theory  of  government  be  given  the  practical 
training  which  the  courses  in  public  speaking  afford  in  using 
his  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his  fellows. 
Henry  van  Dyke  aptly  declares  that  "Men  of  intellectual 
and  moral  and  religious  culture,  who  are  not  active  forces 
for  good  in  society,  are  not  worth  what  it  costs  to  produce 
and  keep  them."  Siu-ely  men  must  be  trained  to  present 
their  ideas  and  arguments  in  an  efficient  manner  in  order 
that  their  influence  in  the  community  may  justify  the  ex- 
penditure which  the  state  has  made  in  giving  them  superior 
knowledge  of  government  and  social  affairs. 

Above  all  nations  is  humanity,  and  above  all  obligations 
which  the  state  university  owes  to  the  state  itself  is  its  duty 
to  society  at  large.  Grave  problems  both  national  and 
international  now  demand  solution.  If  they  are  rightly 
solved  our  best  institutions  will  be  preserved  and  our 
struggle  upward  given  impetus.  If  wrong  conclusions  are 
adopted  our  best  institutions  will  be  debilitated  and  our 
moral  progress  retarded.  The  ability  of  society  to  deal 
wisely  with  these  issues  depends  largely  upon  the  ability 
of  the  individual  to  do  his  share  in  directing  the  thought 
of  the  community  into  right  channels  and  in  influencing 
the  ideals  which  the  community  develops.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore of  the  most  vital  importance  in  the  solution  of  national 
and  world  problems  that  every  means  by  which  the  spoken 
word  is  made  more  effective  be  encouraged? 

A  moment's  contemplation  will  convince  one  of  the 
urgency  of  this  matter.  It  is  not  something  which  can  be 
set  up  as  an  ideal  to  be  reached  some  time  in  the  future. 
Even  now  the  god  of  war  is  hammering  at  our  very  door 
and  our  community  intelligence  may  be  found  insufficient 
to  prevent  his  entrance.  When  the  alarm  comes  we  as  a 
nation  hastily  spend  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  on  a  tem- 
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porary  expedient.  Even  this  immense  sum  is  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  tribute  which  Mars  has  exacted 
from  our  warring  neighbors  and  which  he  may  yet  exact 
from  us.  We  make  this  expenditure  because  we  feel  that 
we  are  compelled  to  do  it  and  yet  we  admit  that  it  is  all 
fundamentally  wrong  and  fundamentally  useless.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  to  make  a  part  of  this  huge  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  in  behalf  of  a  higher  community  intel- 
ligence and  at  least  make  an  honest  effort  to  avoid  this 
moral  and  material  waste.  Moreover  this  is  only  one  of 
the  many  problems  for  which  society  at  large  is  hoping 
to  find  a  solution.  While  the  present  world  situation  keeps 
this  particular  problem  before  our  minds  there  are  many 
more  problems,  which,  altho  not  so  spectacular,  are  never- 
theless just  as  difficult  of  right  solution.  When  we  contem- 
plate the  immensity  of  this  field  for  work  which  is  open  to 
the  properly  trained  and  equipt  public  speaker  and  when 
we  consider  how  much  unworthy  and  inefficient  speaking 
is  done  by  otherwise  capable  men  in  the  assemblages  and 
councils  which  determine  our  public  opinion  and  action 
we  can  not  longer  express  surprize  at  the  slowness  of  our 
civic  and  moral  progress. 

We  must  tremble  when  we  consider  how  little  is  really 
being  done  by  our  state  universities  to  train  our  people  for 
national  citizenship  and  world  citizenship  as  compared  with 
what  we  are  doing  to  make  them  better  producers  of  material 
wealth.  There  is  something  alarming  in  this  observation 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  special  function  of  our  state 
universities  to  train  efficient  leaders  of  public  thought  and 
action.  While  public  speaking  courses  have  developed 
until  they  are  playing  a  vastly  more  important  part  in  our 
civic  life  than  is  apparent  on  the  surface  their  usefulness 
must  be  greatly  augmented  if  the  most  vital  function  of 
the  state  university  is  to  be  performed. 

V.  A.  Ketcham 
Ohio  Statb  University 


VI 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE^  (I) 

The  Educational  Review  is  glad  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  American 
teachers  an  exceptionally  interesting  study  which  is  both  political,  historical 
and  economic,  of  the  new  conception  of  Middle  Europe  that  is  occupy- 
ing so  large  a  place  in  the  minds  of  European  statesmen.  The  discussion  which 
follows,  together  with  its  introductory  note,  is  translated  from  L'Opinion, 
published  weekly  in  Paris. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  whole  world  today  is  eager  for  news.  Every  one 
wishes  to  know  as  often  and  as  quickly  as  possible  what 
has  happened  and  every  one  feels  sufficiently  informed 
as  soon  as  he  knows  the  facts.  This  is  easily  explained 
and  is  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  present  events 
themselves,  and  by  the  anxiety  of  heart  and  mind. 

We  can  very  well  understand  that  the  daily  press,  in 
order  to  satisfy  so  general  a  curiosity,  should  devote  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  information;  but  we  think  that 
UOpinion  which  is  not  called  upon  to  give  information 
has  another  task  to  fulfil.  All  interest  in  the  war  does 
not  end  with  the  facts  of  the  war,  and  it  were  deplorable 
that  our  curiosity  should  disregard  the  ideas  which  govern 
the  world  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace.  Our 
soldiers  are  fighting  to  win,  but  victory  will  not  merely 
crown  the  flag,  it  will  modify  deeply  and  lastingly  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations  and  of  individuals.  We  are  tempted 
to  see  only  its  terrible  and  detestable  destruction ;  never- 
theless it  is  also  creative.  In  the  midst  of  tears  and  blood, 
a  new  world  is  being  born. 

What   will   that   world   be?     What   do   our   adversaries 

want  and  what  do  we  want?     This  is  not  a  query  to  be 

answered   by    a   prophet   or    a   metaphysician;    these    are 

concrete  questions  which  must  be  studied  separately  and 

objectively. 

^  Translated  for  the  Educational  Review. 
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Under  the  title  of  Great  Problems  we  are  to  examine  them. 
We  begin  today  by  publishing  a  careful  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Central  Europe  by  MM.  Henri  Lichtenberger  and 
Paul  Petit. 

I 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  CENTRAI.  EUROPE? 

We  usually  think  of  the  German  project  of  a  Central 
Europe  as  an  organization  such  as  a  customs'  union,  a 
Zollverein  embracing  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and 
eventually  the  Balkans,  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor. 

Because  we  realize  that  this  project  meets  with  serious 
objections  from  the  German,  the  Austrian,  and  especially 
from  the  Hungarian  point  of  view,  and  because  with  the 
practical  certainty  of  final  victory  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
the  feeling  grows  that  the  Austro-German  plan  of  unlimited 
expansion  towards  the  East  becomes  every  day  more  im- 
probable, it  would  appear  as  if  we  (in  France)  considered 
Central  Europe  as  the  dream  of  an  exalted  Pan-Germanism, 
a  Utopia  to  which  only  sweeping  victories  of  the  Central 
Empires  could  give  a  semblance  of  reality,  and  a  menace 
which  has  already  almost  disappeared  and  which  we  need 
no  longer  seriously  consider. 

We  can  not  share  this  point  of  view.  The  question  of 
ascertaining  whether,  after  the  war,  there  will  or  will  not 
be  a  customs'  union  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary is  a  secondary  matter.  The  problem  of  Central 
Europe  is  much  vaster  and  more  important  than  that. 
Central  Europe  exists  now;  it  is  against  it  that  we  are 
fighting.  The  war  has  created  between  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  a  military,  political,  economic  and  finan- 
cial bond  of  which  it  were  dangerous  to  underestimate  the 
significance.  It  is  an  actual  fact  with  which  we  must 
reckon  today,  and  with  which  we  shall  have  to  reckon 
even  more  tomorrow.  It  is  not  a  question  of  knowing 
whether  Central  Europe  will  be  made;  it  is  made.  We 
must  inquire  in  what  form  it  will  survive,  in  what  form 
we  may  let  it  live,  what  Hmitations  we  must  at  all  cost 
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impose  upon  it,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  become  again, 
after  the  war,  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 
must  inquire  what  measures  we  shall  be  forced  to  take 
against  the  more  or  less  centralized,  more  or  less  disjointed 
Germanic  group,  which  will  then  exist  by  the  terms  of  the 
peace  treaty. 

This  is  the  great  question  of  the  future,  the  problem 
which  will  become  pressing  on  the  very  day  that  negotia- 
tions are  begun.  Our  chief  interest  is,  therefore,  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  this  German  dream  of  a  Central  Europe 
may  be,  to  know  just  how  its  realization  is  conceived  by 
our  adversaries,  to  measure  the  obstacles  against  it  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  in  its  favor  and  to  learn  the  various 
aspects  under  which  it  may  appear. 

This  is  the  analysis  which  we  would  undertake  basing 
our  work  upon  the  immense  amount  of  literature  on  this 
subject  which  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  publicists, 
scholars  and  statesmen  are  ceaselessly  accumulating. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  exact  meaning  attached  to  the 
term  Mittel-Europa  by  the  Germans?  Here  is  an  objec- 
tive exposition  of  the  thesis  which  they  defend: 

The  present  moment,  they  say,  marks  a  new  step  in  the 
development  of  human  society.  We  are  preparing  to 
leave  behind  us  the  period  of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
small  states  of  Europe  with  the  formation  and  struggles 
of  which  the  history  of  the  last  centuries  has  been  filled. 
We  are,  on  the  other  hand,  still  far  from  the  time  when  it 
may  be  practical  to  realize  the  United  States  of  the  World, 
to  attain  that  rational  and  systematic  organization  of  our 
planet  which  Nietzsche  regarded  as  the  logical  end  of 
human  effort.  Today  we  are  entering  upon  an  interme- 
diate period  between  the  disintegration  of  yesterday  and 
the  magnificent  synthesis  of  tomorrow.  The  reality  which 
is  now  being  evolved  is  a  series  of  human  groups  over- 
stepping the  confines  of  the  present  national  states,  strug- 
gling with  each  other  for  mastery  and  each  striving  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  influence  over  human  destinies  and  to  se- 
cure the  largest  share  of  the  fruits  of  human  toil. 
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Three  of  these  groups  are  already  estabHshed:  Great 
Britain,  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Others  are  in 
process  of  formation  and  will  probably  crystallize  in  the 
future.  It  is  likely  that  we  shall  see  some  day  a  Sino- 
Japanese  empire,  perhaps,  also  a  South  American  federa- 
tion. These  are,  however,  visions  of  the  future.  At  pres- 
ent we  can  only  reckon  with  the  three  existing  giants, 
the  Britannic,  Slav  and  Yankee  groups. 

The  most  formidable  is  Great  Britain,  which  with  its 
African,  Asiatic,  Australian  and  Candian  dependencies, 
its  32.4  million  square  kilometers,  and  its  425  millions  of 
inhabitants  greatly  dominates  the  other  powers.  It  spreads 
its  wise  and  pliant  rule  over  the  five  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  imposing  of  the  world  em- 
pires. We  can  not  flatter  ourselves  that  it  is  old  and 
decadent.  The  present  war  has,  on  the  contrary,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  British  colonies  are  consciously  Eng- 
lish, that  they  consider  themselves  as  English  provinces 
and  that  after  the  war  they  will  wish  to  be  more  closely 
associated  than  heretofore  with  the  central  government. 
Great  Britain  will  cease  to  be  the  seat  of  power  of  the  Em- 
pire; it  will  become  merely  the  industrial  and  financial 
center  of  the  group.  Taken  in  its  totality.  Great  Britain 
will  appear  in  the  future  as  the  most  colossal  producer  of 
raw  material  in  the  universe,  as  an  Empire  fully  sufficient 
unto  itself,  capable  of  feeding  its  population  from  its  own 
resources  and  of  providing  raw  materials  for  the  mighty 
industries  which  develop  thruout  its  territory.  Parliament 
will  confine  itself  more  and  more  to  the  interior  adminis- 
tration of  Great  Britain  and  the  government  of  common 
interests  will  be  entrusted  to  some  superior  council  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  moreover  probable  that  in  order  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  war  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  an 
Imperial  Treasury,  maintained  by  a  tariff  so  that  England 
will  be  obHged  to  abandon  its  long  tradition  of  free  trade 
and  to  adopt  a  policy  of  imperial  protection. 

If  they  do  not  yet  despair  of  conquering  England,  the 
Germans  at  least  do  not  flatter  themselves  that  she  can 
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be  dismembered.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  losses  she  may  incur  she  will  remain  the  first 
power  in  the  world,  that  all  the  great  water-ways,  excepting 
the  Panama  Canal,  will  still  be  in  her  hands,  that  her  mer- 
chant marine — which  but  yesterday  outnumbered  that  of 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  in  the  proportion  of  138  to  36 — 
will  continue  under  the  protection  of  her  formidable  war 
vessels  to  dominate  the  oceans.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
she  will  be,  after  the  war,  as  she  was  before,  the  great  peril 
which  will  menace  what  Germans  call  the  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

Russia,  with  all  the  Slavs  and  Asiatics  whom  she  has 
gathered  into  her  sphere  of  influence,  comprises  no  less 
than  23 . 7  million  square  kilometers  under  one  dominion, 
with  170  to  180  millions  of  inhabitants.  She  also  repre- 
sents a  vast  power,  led  by  a  brutal  despotism  tempered  by 
corruption.  She  is  animated  by  an  uncontrollable  appetite 
for  conquest  which  has  its  source  either  in  popular  imperial- 
ism, in  that  thirst  for  land  so  peculiar  to  the  moujik,  or  in 
the  instinctive  impulse  which  pushes  her  to  seek  an  outlet 
on  the  open  sea :  to  the  north  toward  Sweden,  to  the  south 
thru  the  Dardanelles  or  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  in 
the  east  towards  Port  Arthur.  Her  elemental  vigor  is 
considerable.  No  doubt  she  still  lacks  organization — she 
could  not  have  made  war  without  the  English  fleet  or  French 
gold,  she  could  not  have  resumed  operations  after  the  defeats 
of  1 9 15  without  the  help  of  French  officers,  Japanese  engi- 
neers, and  American  and  Japanese  factories — but  she  has 
unlimited  resources  in  men  and  in  raw  material.  The 
phenomenal  corruption  which  exists  is  entirely  superficial 
and  in  no  way  alters  her  underlying  vitality.  "An  ele- 
phant," says  Naumann,  "can  carry  much  vermin!"  A 
financial  awakening  is  possible  and  then  Russia  will  be  a 
formidable  danger  to  peace  and  to  European  civilization. 
It  is  important  that  Germany  should  be  prepared  for  that 
eventuality. 

The  United  States  are  lesser  in  proportion — 9.4  million 
square  kilometers,   with   107  milHons  of  inhabitants — but 
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as  their  demesne  is  of  one  holding  and  their  population  is 
88  per  cent  European,  the  productivity  and  the  power  of 
purchase  of  the  nation  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
EngHsh  group  with  its  enormous  proportion  of  Indians 
and  Africans.  The  English  character  of  the  nation  is 
less  marked  than  in  England  and  the  elements  recently  added 
by  immigration  are  often  of  inferior  quality ;  but  in  the  main 
the  United  States  with  its  enormous  natural  resources, 
the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  practical  energy  of  its  people, 
and  the  sturdiness  of  its  political  organization  may  look 
forward  to  a  future  full  of  promise.  From  an  agricultural 
country  it  is  developing  into  an  industrial  one.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  at  present  in  an  exceptionally 
advantageous  position  from  the  economic  point  of  view. 
They  are  still  exporting  raw  material  of  which  the  consump- 
tion abroad  is  assured,  and  they  are  beginning  to  export 
industrial  products  as  well.  They  depend  upon  no  one 
and  can  offer  to  every  one.  They  are,  therefore,  in  com- 
mercial negotiations,  in  a  position  to  dictate  their  condi- 
tions to  less  favored  competitors  who  need  either  the  raw 
material  or  the  finished  product.  The  war  has  brought  to 
the  United  States  tremendous  profits,  has  enriched  them  in 
prodigious  fashion  especially  at  the  expense  of  England. 
It  has  permitted  them  to  spread  their  commercial  influence, 
notably  into  South  America,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English 
and  the  Germans.  When  peace  is  declared  they  will  emerge 
from  the  great  crisis  in  a  state  of  vigor  which  will  make 
them  without  doubt  a  most  dangerous  rival.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceal  from  ourselves,  they  continue,  that  in 
opposition  to  these  gigantic  groups,  former  powers  such 
as  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and,  above  all,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Holland,  Belgium  and  the  Balkan  States,  have 
in  fact  lost  that  independent  sovereignty  of  which  they 
are  still  so  jealous.  Inevitably,  by  virtue  of  a  fatal  evolu- 
tion the  small  states  must  either  group  themselves  so  as  to 
constitute  an  organism  of  equal  importance  to  that  of  the 
world  powers  or  be  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  one  of  the  great 
planets  of  the  political  firmament  and  engulfed  into  the 
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vast  systems  which  share  the  universe.  This  process  is 
being  clearly  pursued  today  thru  all  contemporary  his- 
tory. England  has  succeeded  in  almost  completely  ab- 
sorbing Portugal,  which  altho  nominally  independent, 
has  really  lost  all  autonomy.  She  aims  even  to  attract 
to  herself  Belgium,  Italy  and  France.  Russia  after  ab- 
sorbing a  series  of  Slav  and  Asiatic  peoples  tends  to  impose 
her  hegemony  in  the  Balkans,  in  Persia  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
America  basks  in  dreams  of  Pan- Americanism.  In  short, 
the  great  systems  now  existing  have  a  fatal  tendency  to 
aggregate  to  themselves,  under  one  form  or  another,  the 
lesser  states  which  formerly  pursued  their  own  path  in  all 
liberty.  It  is  not  a  fact  which  need  be  acclaimed  with  en- 
thusiasm; on  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  it  implies 
many  abnegations  and  much  suffering  for  all  the  mediate 
existence  which  now  appears  menaced  in  its  autonomy. 

But  all  this  is  inevitable ;  there  is,  we  are  assured,  a  fatality, 
like  a  law  of  concentration,  which  under  a  capitalistic 
regime  almost  inevitably  condemns  to  disappearance  or  to 
fusion  the  small  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises. 
This  may  be  regretted  and  we  may  pity  the  victims,  but 
it  is  vain  to  revolt  against  the  law  or  to  hope  to  fight  or  to 
retard  its  effects  artificially. 

Neither  Germany  nor  Austria-Hungary  can  escape  it. 
To  maintain  themselves  among  the  present  constellations 
of  the  world  they  have  but  one  course  to  follow:  they  must 
unite  to  give  birth  to  Central  Europe. 

II 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  CENTRAI.  EUROPE 

In  comparison  with  the  large  groups, — Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  the  United  States, — Germany  with  her  541,000 
square  kilometers  and  68  million  inhabitants  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  a  small  state.  The  advocates  of  Central  Europe 
admit  publicly  that  the  present  German  Empire  limited 
to  its  own  strength  would  not  be  large  enough  to  play  a  part 
in  world  politics.  What,  then,  must  it  do  to  maintain  its 
rank  as  a  great  sovereign  power  and  to  insure  its  ''place  in 
the  sun?" 
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Theoretically  nothing  prevents  it  from  seeking  its  sal- 
vation thru  adhesion  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  existing 
groups.  I^et  us  now  examine  under  what  conditions 
this  could  take  place. 

Germany  might  seek  a  rapprochement  with  Russia.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  is  still  much  sympathy  between 
certain  reactionary  groups  in  Russia  and  conservative 
Germans.  It  has  also  been  observed  that,  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  Russia  and  Germany  are  not  antago- 
nistic, but  rather  complementary  to  one  another ;  that  Rus- 
sian exports  into  Germany  have  lately  reached  an  annual 
average  of  i  V2  billions  of  marks ;  that  Russian  agriculture 
can  not  exist  without  German  markets  for  its  cereals  and 
its  forage;  that  in  return  industrial  Germany  provides 
Russia  with  manufactured  articles,  especially  machinery, 
which  no  other  people  can  furnish  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. A  Russo-German  rapprochement  is,  therefore,  possi- 
ble. Germany  might  become  the  expert  engineer,  the  help- 
ful advisor  who  would  give  concrete  value  to  Russia's 
natural  resources,  who  would  organize  the  country  and 
hasten  its  evolution  towards  capitalism. 

The  assumption  of  this  r61e  might  be  advantageous  to 
Germany,  but  in  exchange  she  must  lay  aside  her  desire 
of  conquest  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Turkey.  She  would, 
moreover,  be  forced  to  become  the  accomplice  of  things 
Russian,  "too  Russian,"  of  that  "conquering  imperial- 
ism" and  that  "course  of  tyranny  and  oppression"  which 
she  now  denounces.  She  would  become  unfaithful  to  her 
ancient  mission  of  opposition  to  Slav  ambitions  and  of  de- 
fending Europe  and  its  civiHzation  against  the  invasion 
of  "Asiatics." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  she  consented  to  recognize  British 
maritime  supremacy,  it  might  be  quite  easy  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  England.  Chastened  Germany  would 
be  admitted  as  junior  partner  in  the  great  English  firm 
and  permitted  to  take  an  honest  part  in  world  commerce. 
But  she  would  then  be  reduced  to  a  subordinate  position; 
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her  history  would  become  that  of  a  British  province,  which 
is  a  quite  inadmissible  hypothesis. 

Will  Germany  strive  to  maintain  her  independence 
between  the  two  rival  groups?  It  is  possible  that  she  may 
do  so,  and  in  that  case  she  would  become  the  strongest 
of  the  neutrals.  She  may  find  such  a  position  profitable, 
but  she  would  have  to  renounce  her  r61e  of  a  great  power. 
The  destinies  of  the  world  would  be  decided  by  England, 
Russia  and  the  United  States  without  her  participation, 
and  how  could  Germany  submit  to  such  a  humiliation? 

As  soon  as  Germany  decides  neither  to  cast  her  fate 
with  that  of  one  of  the  world  powers,  nor  to  be  condemned 
to  incapacity  and  isolation,  the  force  of  circumstance  will 
dictate  her  conduct.  If  she  wishes  to  remain  true  to  her- 
self and  to  live  out  her  destiny,  one  road  only  is  open  to 
her:  that  is  to  form  a  group  where  her  natural  genius  will 
predominate  and  her  organizing  power  will  be  strengthened, 
to  seek  out  the  elements  capable  of  uniting  to  constitute 
a  higher  entity ; — in  other  words,  to  create  a  Central  Eiu-ope 
strong  enough  to  take  its  place  beside  the  great  world  pow- 
ers. The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  this  group  is,  there- 
fore, the  close  consolidation  of  Germany  with  Austria- 
Hungary. 

The  Dual  Monarchy  with  625,000  square  kilometers 
and  50  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  too  weak  to  subsist  alone. 
In  order  to  face  the  increasing  dangers  which  threaten 
either  from  Russian  ambitions  in  Turkey  and  in  the  East 
or  from  Pan-Slavic  agitation,  she  must  have  a  powerful 
ally.  The  two  Central  Empires  taken  separately  are  in- 
capable of  playing  a  world  r61e,  but  united  they  would  form 
a  unit  of  nearly  1,200,000  square  kilometers  and  120  mil- 
lions of  people.  This  would,  no  doubt,  be  smaller  than 
the  British  and  Russian  groups,  but  from  its  productive 
capacity  and  the  high  degree  of  civilization  of  its  inhabi- 
tants it  would  be  in  a  condition  to  compete  with  its  rivals. 
This  Austro-German  union  has  in  reality  been  prepared 
by  a  long  process  of  historic  evolution  and  seems  an  inevi- 
table result  of  the  present  world  war. 
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Among  Germans  there  is  an  increasing  conviction  that 
the  present  Empire  is  an  incomplete  and  provisional 
solution  of  the  German  question.  Their  effort  towards 
consohdation  almost  attained  its  goal  in  March,  1849, 
on  the  day  when  the  Frankfurt  Parliament  offered  the 
Imperial  Crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia  on  behalf  of  the 
German  people.  It  is  well  known  that  the  refusal  of 
Frederic  William  IV  deferred  this  hope;  and  the  dream 
of  a  Greater  Germany  engulfing  Austria  was  temporarily 
laid  aside.  German  unity  was  eventually  realized  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  by  the  Prussian 
conquest  of  Germany. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  day  when  Bismarck  consecrated 
the  miHtary  hegemony  of  Prussia  on  the  battlefield  of 
Sadowa  and  made  Little  Germany  a  reality,  he  obtained 
from  the  King  and  his  generals  a  promise  that  Prussia  would 
be  magnanimous  and  would  respect  the  integrity  of  Austria. 
With  admirable  foresight  he  refused  to  destroy  the  German 
tradition  and  reserved  the  possibiHty  of  a  future  recon- 
ciliation with  the  conquered  nation.  In  1871  Andrassy 
in  turn  prevented  the  Count  de  Beust  from  intervening 
against  Germany,  maintained  the  neutrality  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  saved  the  idea  of  a  Central  Europe  from  ship- 
wreck. In  1876  Bismarck  took  the  step^  which  decided 
Germany's  future,  for  when  the  Czar  questioned  him  as  to 
whether  Germany  would  remain  neutral  if  Russia  declared 
war  on  Austria-Hungary,  the  Chancellor  repHed  that  he 
could  not  tolerate  that  either  of  the  Empires  be  menaced 
in  its  existence  as  a  world  power.  The  die  was  cast,  and 
when  he  found  himself  obhged  to  choose  between  Russia 
and  Austria,  Bismarck  refused  to  sacrifice  Austria.  Events 
followed  their  logical  course  and  in  1876  came  the  Turco- 
Russian  instead  of  the  Austro-Russian  war.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  where  Bismarck  checked 
victorious  Russia.  In  1879  the  Dual  Alliance  was  concluded 
with  Andrassy  and  this  developed  into  the  Triple  Alliance 
with  the  addition  of  Italy  in  1883.  The  maker  of 
Ivittle  Germany   sealed   the   pact   between   Germany  and 
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Austria-Hungary    and     prepared     the     way     for    Central 
Europe. 

The  reaHzation  of  this  Central  Europe  must  be  one  of  the 
results  of  the  war  of  19 14.  The  Austro-German  AlHance 
has  proved  insufficient ;  it  was  merely  a  defensive  agreement 
in  case  of  attack  by  a  third  power — which  case  did  not 
happen.  The  treaty  could  not  be  invoked  by  Germany 
at  Agadir,  nor  by  Austria-Hungary  in  19 14  after  Serajevo. 
By  placing  himself  spontaneously  on  the  side  of  his  ally 
William  II  did  more  than  was  required  by  the  agreement. 
The  ordeals  of  the  war  have  bound  the  two  Empires  to- 
gether for  life  or  death.  They  entered  upon  hostilities 
without  any  preconceived  plan.  It  is  well  known  that  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  which  is  unanimously  believed  by 
German  public  opinion,  they  did  not  attack,  but  rather  de- 
fended themselves  against  Slavic  aggression  and  as  events 
unfolded  the  idea  prevailed  that  this  was  not,  in  the  last 
analysis,  a  German,  a  Danubian  war,  or  the  decisive  col- 
lision of  Teutons  and  Slavs,  or  a  struggle  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  the  German  idea.  It  appeared  that  this  war 
was  not  exclusively  a  German  war,  but  that  it  was  carried 
on  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  equal  devotion  by  the  non- 
German  peoples;  it  proved  to  be  the  decisive  trial  of  the 
Central  European  idea.  The  Germans  are  all  agreed  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  bonds  which  formerly  united  the 
two  Empires  must  be  drawn  closer,  and  that  for  the  Austro- 
German  dualism  there  must  be  substituted,  according  to 
the  ingenuous  prophecy  of  Bismarck,  the  higher  unity 
of  Central  Europe. 

Austria-Hungary  is  the  kernel  of  Central  Europe,  but 
once  the  Austro-German  bloc  is  constituted,  it  must  become 
a  magnet  to  attract  more  distant  elements,  among  the  first 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States. 
According  to  German  publicists  this  bond  in  no  way  re- 
sembles conquest,  since  neither  Austria  nor  Germany  wish 
to  dominate  or  oppress  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  the  Bal- 
kans, but  on  the  contrary  dream  only  of  freeing  and  regener- 
ating them. 
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Austria-Hungary,  they  maintain,  was  for  a  long  time  the 
outpost  of  German  civiHzation  against  the  Musselman 
advance,  but  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past,  in  the  ^econd 
half  of  the  19th  century,  her  politics  became  resolutely 
pacific  and  conservative.  She  assuredly  did  not  wish  to 
be  cut  off  from  Turkey  and  the  East  and  therefore  found 
herself  involved  in  a  long  rivalry  with  Russia  who  aspired 
to  lay  hands  on  Constantinople.  In  that  struggle  imperial 
Russia  was  always  the  aggressor.  Austria  merely  de- 
fended her  traditional  influence  and  claimed  legitimate 
compensation.  [It  must  be  understood,  once  for  all, 
that  this  is  an  analysis  of  German  ideas.]  She  never  im- 
perilled the  independence  of  Turkey  or  the  Balkans,  and 
this  is  particularly  placed  in  evidence  in  the  crisis  of  1908, 
when  after  30  years  of  occupation  she  proclaimed  the  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  renounced  the 
sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar  which  was  ceded  to  her  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin.  Everywhere  abroad  it  had  been  believed 
that  Austria  would  eventually  avail  herself  of  that  advance 
post  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  and  penetrate 
into  Salonika.  A  war-like  state  would  assuredly  have 
made  the  attempt,  but  Austria  in  restoring  the  sandjak 
to  Turkey  and  giving  up  all  claims  to  Salonika  gave  proof 
of  a  disinterestedness  unique  in  history  and  clearly  proved 
that  her  ambitions  were  limited  to  the  economic  conquest 
of  the  Balkans.  Turkey  could  not  fail  to  realize  sooner 
or  later  that  she  need  fear  no  attack  from  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy. 

Austria's  policy  towards  the  Balkan  States  has  been  no 
less  pacific.  She  sought  neither  to  dominate  nor  to  re- 
press their  efforts  for  independence  and  for  expansion. 
Her  diplomats  have  expended  treasures  of  ingenuity  on 
the  impossible  task  of  remaining  on  good  terms  with  Tur- 
key and  also  with  her  turbulent  neighbors.  She  merely 
lowered  herself  in  their  eyes,  for  her  moderation  was  mis- 
taken for  weakness;  yet  it  was  only  when  Serbia,  which 
under  Russian  influence  had  become  the  instrument  of 
Muscovite  ambitions,  deeply  wronged  Austrian  interests, 
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submitted  the  Slav  population  of  the  South  to  a  furious 
propaganda  and  finally  perpetrated  the  murder  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne  that  Austria  decided  to  act.  It  had  become 
for  her  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
orders which  were  sowing  seeds  of  rebellion  among  her 
Slav  subjects. 

The  territorial  disinterestedness  of  Germany  towards 
Turkey  was  even  greater,  for  being  in  no  position  to  de- 
fend a  German  colony  on  Turkish  soil  she  could  only  pur- 
sue towards  the  Ottoman  Empire  a  purely  economic  policy. 
It  was  to  her  interest  to  strengthen  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, to  emancipate  it  from  the  foreign  influences  which 
paralyzed  it,  and  to  help  it  to  become  independent  of  its 
former  protectors,  England  and  France.  This  was  not  a 
sentimental  policy.  The  Germans  no  doubt  were  in 
sympathy  with  such  a  domineering  and  military  people  as 
the  Turks,  but  they  made  no  mystery  of  the  fact  that 
they  sought  to  make  Turkey  a  good  client  of  German 
industry. 

The  Turks  understood  this.  They  accepted  the  help 
of  a  German  military  commission  in  reorganizing  their 
army.  They  reaHzed  that  in  building  the  Bagdad  railway 
Germany  was  not  merely  seeking  an  extension  of  her  own 
power,  but  was  also  creating  an  instrument  of  domination 
for  the  advantage  of  Turkey  and  Islam.  She  naturally 
followed  her  own  interests,  for  she  expected  to  find  in  Tur- 
key an  outlet  for  her  industry,  and  in  the  Bagdad  railway 
a  route  of  economic  expansion  by  which  her  products 
could  pour  into  Central  Asia.  But  Turkey  also  profited 
from  this  step,  and  she  gradually  recovered  from  her  abase- 
ment and  rose  again  to  her  rank  as  a  great  power. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  gave  the  Central  Empires  an 
opportunity  to  garner  the  fruits  of  this  moderate  policy. 
The  spontaneous  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war  as  the 
ally  of  Germany  showed  the  world  that  Turkey  was  con- 
scious of  her  real  interests,  that  she  perceived  the  danger 
to  herself  of  an  Entente  victory,  and  understood  that  her 
only  chance  of  salvation  was  to   cast  her  lot  with  that  of 
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the  Central  Empires.  Bulgaria's  decision  in  1915  also 
originated,  no  doubt,  in  a  very  real  consideration  of  political 
interest.  She  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  retrieve 
the  mistake  of  19 13,  to  tear  up  the  humiliating  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  and  to  settle  her  account  with  Serbia.  She 
also  understood  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  the  Balkans  to  become  emancipated 
from  the  Russian  Empire,  and  to  shake  off  the  Muscovite 
yoke.  She  understood  that  by  forming  a  bridge  between 
the  Central  Empires  and  the  East  she  was  assured  of  a 
brilliant  economic  future. 

Greece  also  must  have  felt  that  her  true  interests  inclined 
her  towards  the  Central  powers.  German  propagandists  ex- 
plain that  Austro-German  victories  presage  the  formation 
of  Central  Europe  and  the  constitution  of  a  universal 
economic  domain  reaching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Persia.  Such  a  federation  would  offer  to  Greece  a 
magnificent  prospect.  From  Berlin  to  Budapest,  Belgrade, 
Salonika  and  Suez  is  almost  a  straight  line.  The  construc- 
tion of  railway  lines  from  Salonika  to  Athens  and  to  Nish 
would  make  these  three  cities  the  natural  outlets  of  Austro- 
German  commerce  towards  the  Suez  Canal,  while  Athens 
and  Salonika  would  inherit  the  trade  of  Venice  and  Trieste. 
How  can  we  wonder  if  the  Greeks,  dazzled  by  the  future 
which  opened  before  them,  resisted  all  solicitations  from 
the  Entente  and  resolutely  remained  neutral! 

The  events  of  the  present  war,  the  intervention  of  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  and  the  sympathetic  neutrality  of  Greece 
all  appeared  to  the  German  imagination  as  significant 
symptoms  which  announced  the  approaching  extension  of 
Central  Europe  towards  the  East  and  its  prolongation  as 
far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  their  ambitions  were  by  no 
means  limited  to  this.  They  dreamed  of  substituting 
a  more  stable  order,  a  regularly  constituted  federation  for 
the  anarchy,  disorder  and  chaotic  discord  which  had  reigned 
in  Europe  until  the  present  day,  and  from  whence  sprang 
the  present  war.  They  expected  Central  Europe  to  be- 
come a  solid  kernel  around  which  would  crystallize  a  series 
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of  elements  formerly  rebellious  to  any  attempt  at  organiza- 
tion. Its  attraction  must  be  exerted  first  upon  those 
neutrals  who  have  to  suffer  under  England's  domination 
of  the  seas:  Holland  which  was  so  stirred  by  the  threat 
of  an  English  landing,  Denmark  which  is  today  reconciled 
with  Germany,  and  Sweden  happy  to  be  at  last  guaranteed 
against  English  tyranny  or  Russian  encroachments,  per- 
haps even  Finland  which  hopes  for  emancipation  from 
Muscovite  oppression.  The  adherence  of  Switzerland  is 
also  expected  and  they  do  not  despair  of  seeing  Italy,  chas- 
tened by  reverses,  return  to  the  German  fold  and  recog- 
nize that  her  economic  destiny  is  to  serve  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean mole,  or  breakwater,  of  Central  Europe.  The  more 
intrepid  imaginations  even  see  the  time  when  France, 
with  a  saner  appreciation  of  realities  than  she  has  at  pres- 
ent, will  see  that  her  interests  do  not  incline  her  towards 
England  but  towards  the  Germanic  states,  and  will  join 
the  federation,  bringing  with  her  Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  Central  Europe  can  not  dispense 
with  an  extensive  colonial  empire  and  they  are  all  agreed 
that  the  restitution  of  the  German  colonies  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  war;  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  the  ces- 
sion to  Germany  of  a  vast  African  empire,  capable  of  sus- 
taining itself  and,  if  need  be,  of  defending  itself  like  the 
English  Indies.  It  is  calculated  that  the  great  colonial 
empire  of  the  Low  Countries  would  increase  the  domain 
of  Central  Europe  by  nearly  2  millions  of  square  kilometers, 
and  they  do  not  fail  to  consider  the  rich  addition  which 
the  French  colonies  would  bring  to  the  Central  group. 

We  can  Hnger  no  more  among  these  baseless  dreams  which 
we  have  pointed  out  only  in  order  to  prove  the  extent  of 
Germany's  aspirations.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Germans 
are  careful  to  emphasize  the  moderateness  of  their  demands. 
Of  the  132  million  square  kilometers  which  form  the  habit- 
able part  of  the  globe  (without  counting  the  polar  regions) 
Naumann  states  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
united  cover  only  i .  2  milHons  of  square  kilometers,  with 
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120  millions  of  inhabitants.  By  extending  Central  Europe 
into  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia,  and  including  all  the  German 
colonies  not  even  10  milHons  of  square  kilometers  can  be 
gained ;  by  increasing  its  area  to  the  maximum  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  colonies,  it  might  reach  13  milHons  of  square 
kilometers  with  200  milHons  of  inhabitants,  or  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  the  habitable  surface  of  the  earth 
and  one-eighth  of  its  population.  These  figures  do  not 
by  any  means  equal  those  of. England's  possessions  (32.4 
million  square  kilometers  and  425  milHon  inhabitants); 
they  fall  far  below  those  of  China  in  population  (330  mil- 
Hons); they  are  less  than  those  of  Russia  in  area  (23.7 
miUion  square  kilometers)  and  indeed  are  scarcely  greater 
than  those  of  France  and  her  colonies  (11.4  milHon  square 
kilometers). 

Supported  by  these  statistics,  German  writers  declare 
that  the  project  of  a  Central  Europe  could  in  no  way  menace 
the  freedom  of  the  world  and  that  calumny  alone  attrib- 
utes to  them  the  ambition  for  world  power.  By  uniting 
they  can  but  form  a  group  which  would  rank  among  the 
world  empires,  and  even  admitting  the  utmost  success 
of  their  designs  they  would  remain  none  the  less  incapable 
of  oppressing  the  universe  with  a  domination  in  any  way 
equal  to  the  supremacy  which  they  accuse  England  of 
claiming  on  the  seas. 

(To  be  continued) 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 
PARLIAMENTARY  USAGE  IN   ACADEMIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

In  the  modern  world  of  organized  force  one  of  the  sim- 
ple yet  severe  tests  of  educational  efficiency  is  ability  to 
organize  and  preside  capably  and  with  self-possession  at 
a  business  session.  The  key  which  unlocks  the  door  to 
recognition  of  the  possession  of  adequate  qualifications 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  presiding  officer,  an  organizer, 
or  even  a  participant  in  the  activities  of  an  organization, 
is  familiarity  with  parliamentary  usage.  Such  familiarity 
is  looked  for  confidently  in  those,  particularly,  whose  aca- 
demic education  would  warrant  such  expectation. 

Yet  whence  does  our  average  high  school  or  college 
graduate  obtain  a  knowledge  of  or  practise  in  parliamentary 
usage?  Literary  societies,  debating  clubs,  and  fraterni- 
ties, all  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  work.  But 
the  insufficiency  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
time  thus  spent  is  so  apparent  as  to  force  an  inquiry  into 
the  possibility  of  supplying  something  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiency. 

This  something  might  be  a  regularly  inaugurated 
academic  course  of  study  in  parHamentary  law.  Rules 
of  order  might  be  studied  as  easily  as  rules  of  grammar 
or  Latin  syntax.  A  studiously  incHned  body  such  as  ap- 
pear in  the  average  classroom  under  the  tutelage  of  a  com- 
petent instructor  who  must,  of  course,  himself  be  a  skilful 
parliamentarian,  could  accomplish  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  of  one  term  more  than  would  otherwise  be  ac- 
compHshed  in  years. 

Recently,  I  visited  a  student  literary  society.  A  motion 
to  have  a  named  member  tell  "why  he  was  out  late  last 
night"    caused    much    merriment    because    that    member 
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had  been  calling  on  his  "best  girl."  Such  folly  is  indulged 
in  by  student  Hterary  societies  to  an  unbelievable  extent, 
making  a  farce  of  the  parliamentary  practise  to  which  only 
five  minutes  is  devoted  anyway.  And  did  sobriety  ob- 
tain to  a  reasonable  extent,  there  is  little  probability  of 
more  than  the  most  common  forms  of  practise  being  in- 
dulged in;  whereas,  he  who  is  competent  as  a  parliamen- 
tarian must  cope  with  even  the  less  probable  emergencies 
which  may  arise. 

Theoretically,  any  member  of  an  organization  should  be 
competent  to  be  made  the  presiding  officer;  practically, 
a  very  small  percentage  have  this  abiUty.  In  view  of  such 
facts  that  stare  at  us,  it  would  seem  that  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  development  along  the  Hne 
of  parHamentary  usage.  I  can  not  urge  too  much  upon 
the  incorporation  in  the  curriculum  of  academic  institu- 
tions of  a  strong  course  in  this  work. 

HEI.EN  E.  B.  TiNGivEY 
DbLand,  Fi,a. 

PUBI.IC  SCHOOL  TROUBLES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  public  schools  in 
some  of  the  southern  states  have  doubtless  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  editors  of  educational  periodicals.  If 
by  any  chance  your  periodical  has  not  taken  notice  of  these 
unsatisfactory  conditions,  I  would,  as  a  friend  of  pubHc 
education  and  a  former  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Tennessee,  ask  that  you  devote  some  of  your  space  to  our 
problems  and  help  us  to  solve  them.  You  would  be  doing 
the  south  a  service  that  I  am  sure  would  be  appreciated  by 
discussing  these  school  problems  of  the  southern  states 
in  your  editorial  columns. 

The  chief  trouble  is  that  no  southern  state  of  my  knowl- 
edge, and  I  am  famiHar  with  conditions  in  most  of  them, 
has  enough  money  to  meet  the  demands  for  pubHc  educa- 
tion. People  engaged  in  school  work,  for  the  most  part, 
charge  these  troubles  to  derehction  of  state  legislatures 
and   inattention   of   poHtical   officials   generally.     Officials 
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argue  in  reply  to  this  criticism,  that  receipts  of  public 
treasuries  have  been  considerably  decreased  of  recent  years 
by  prohibitive  laws  that  reduce  privilege  licenses.  The 
east  being  in  non-prohibition  territory  has  not  felt  this 
drain  on  her  public  treasuries.  State,  county  and  muni- 
cipal officials  further  argue  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet 
the  demands  for  school  funds  until  taxes  and  assessments 
are  adjusted  to  meet  these  changed  conditions.  The  fact, 
however,  that  in  most  of  these  southern  states  official 
salaries  have  been  increased  to  cover  the  general  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  makes  good  argument  for  the  school 
men  who  assert  that  poHtical  forces  could  relieve  the  trouble 
in  the  schools  if  they  would  but  try. 

The  south  has  the  ground  work  for  a  satisfactory  school 
system,  but  that  our  public  schools  are  being  starved  to 
death  is  so  self-evident  that  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any 
school  man  will  take  issue  with  me  on  this  point.  No 
southern  state,  to  be  explicit,  has  a  sufficient  school  ap- 
propriation to  pay  its  teachers  adequate  salaries,  and  some 
of  them  do  not  pay  their  teachers  their  salaries  when  the 
money  is  due.  Funds  for  repairing  old  school  buildings 
and  erecting  new  ones  are  Hkewise  difficult  to  secture. 

For  example,  some  time  last  year  public  school  teachers 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  held  a  meeting  at  Macon  and  adopted 
resolutions  criticising  state  officials  for  failure  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  public  school  teachers  when  due.  Many  teachers, 
it  was  explained,  were  forced  to  borrow  money  wherever 
they  could  secure  it  to  pay  their  board  bills  while  waiting 
for  salary  checks.  At  that  time  the  state  was  deHnquent 
with  school  funds  due  the  counties  in  excess  of  a  miUion 
dollars.  While  teachers  were  thus  neglected,  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  public  school  buildings,  equipment  and  such, 
were  also  neglected.  PubHc  school  pupils  are  crammed 
into  many  of  the  public  schoolhouses  of  the  southern  states 
after  the  fashion  of  packing  sardines  in  a  tin  box. 

Recently  a  meeting  of  prominent  taxpayers  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Chattanooga  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
county    budgets    to    bring    them    within    the    anticipated 
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revenue  from  taxation.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
request  of  the  county's  financial  agents  who  saw  a  large 
deficit  in  the  revenues  if  something  was  not  done.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting  the  pubHc  school  budget  was  reduced 
to  a  point  where  the  county  superintendent  could  not 
promise  a  longer  term  than  seven  months.  Heretofore  our 
school  terms  have  been  from  nine  to  ten  months.  No 
increase  in  the  salary  of  teachers  is  possible,  and  but  few 
of  the  needed  additions  to  pubHc  school  buildings  can  be 
secured.  Every  school  building  in  the  county  is  crowded 
beyond  capacity. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  announced  that  a  tuition  fee,  ranging 
from  75  cents  to  $2.00,  would  be  charged  all  pubHc  school 
pupils  to  make  up  a  deficit  in  school  revenues.  I  do  not 
know  of  this  thing  having  been  done  anywhere  else  in  the 
south  dining  the  past  twenty  years.  It  points  back  to  an 
early  period  in  our  attempts  to  provide  pubHc  education 
under  a  system  that  gave  communities  a  couple  of  months 
of  free  schools  and  a  couple  of  months  of  pay  schools. 
This  was  the  years  immediately  following  the  reconstruc- 
tion period. 

Whatever  may  be  the  underlying  cause  of  these  difficul- 
ties that  the  school  men  and  women  of  the  southern  states 
are  laboring  under,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  your  kindly 
aid  in  solving  the  problem  will  be  appreciated  by  every- 
body. 

James  G.  Rice 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Books  and  hbraries — ^By  John  Adams  Lowe.    Boston:  Library  Commission, 
1916.    80  p.    50c. 

No.  16  of  the  Useful  Reference  Series  published  by  the 
Boston  Book  Company  is  entitled  Books  and  libraries: 
A  manual  of  instruction  in  their  use  for  colleges  by  John 
Adams  Lowe.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  mediocre  compila- 
tion from  lengthier  pubhcations  of  the  same  firm,  who  are 
apparently  engaged  in  exploiting  to  the  fullest  extent  a 
nucleus  of  general  information  on  the  use  of  Hbraries: 
Fay  and  Eaton  have  presented  the  material  for  normal 
schools,  Ward  for  high  schools,  and  now  lyowe  for  colleges. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  present  pamphlet  is  its  brevity.  It 
might  better  be  entitled  perhaps  A  guide  to  the  average 
small  college  library — a  Hbrary  which  unfortunately  does 
not  always  contain  (to  judge  from  the  pamphlet)  the  latest 
editions  of  the  most  important  books  of  reference  and  does 
not  always  choose  the  sounder  bibhographies  in  preference 
to  popular  works  Hke  Harper's  Encyclopedia  of  American 
History. 

But  the  chief  defect  of  all  these  manuals  is  their  lack  of 
perspective.  They  do  not  select  for  special  emphasis 
those  problems  in  the  use  of  books  and  in  the  mastering  of 
library  practise  which  cause  the  greatest  difficulty.  In 
fact  the  manuals  seem  to  gloss  over  the  difficulties  of  library 
technique  and  to  conceal  the  weak  spots.  Is  this  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  authors  are  long-suffering  reference  H- 
brarians,  dealing  with  an  unreasonable  pubHc?  If  so, 
let  them  reflect  that  in  the  pages  of  their  books  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  exasperating  and  impertinent 
tribe  who  demand  that  the  simplest  operations  be  done  for 
them.  Mr.  I^owe's  Manual,  like,  the  rest,  starts  with  the 
hypothetical  stupidus  (a  familiar  puppet),  who  wishing  to 
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locate  the  residence  of  a  friend  in  a  strange  city  hunts  for 
him  from  house  to  house.  He  is  compared  to  the  student 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  card-catalogue.  Then  in  words  of 
one  syllable  the  manual  proceeds  to  explain  what  a  card- 
catalogue  is  and  how  it  is  used.  We  are  next  introduced 
to  the  mysteries  of  classification.  How  beautifully  simple 
it  is  all  made !  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  if  you  fix  in  mind 
the  elements  of  the  Dewey  System,  you  may  go  among  the 
shelves  of  practically  any  library  at  any  time  and  put  your 
hand  on  any  book  you  want.  Do  we  not  see  here  dimly 
foreshadowed  a  millenium  when  card-catalogues  will  no 
longer  be  necessary?  Then  comes  an  annotated  list  of 
the  standard  Magazine  Indexes  and  the  General  and 
Special  Reference  Books — not  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  point 
of  accuracy  and  standards  of  scholarship.  Finally  there 
is  a  chapter  on  how  to  investigate  a  subject!  Now  all 
this  is  logical  exposition,  but  it  is  too  flat;  it  needs  relief. 
Can  not  some  of  the  simpler  matters  be  taken  for  granted 
and  some  of  the  real  difficulties  be  discust?  Is  the  avoid- 
ance of  these  problems  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  has  yet 
ascertained  what  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  entente 
cordiale  between  the  college  student  and  the  library  books? 
This  all  raises  a  far-reaching  problem  in  education. 
Can  "book-using  skill"  be  taught?  Can  skill  in  anything 
be  taught?  One's  first  answer  is,  no — assuredly  not  by 
any  curriculum,  least  of  all  by  a  prescribed  course  of  study. 
"Every  freshman,"  says  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  preface,  "should 
be  required  to  take  a  course  in  which  he  receives  definite 
practical  instruction  in  the  handling  of  library  tools." 
Prescribed  courses  for  freshmen!  If  every  freshman  had 
to  study  everything  that  anyone  beHeved  essential  for  him, 
he  would  remain  a  freshman  all  his  Hfe.  For  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  freshmen  the  training  in  a  few  set  library  exercises 
would  no  more  make  them  skilful  users  of  books  than  com- 
pulsory chapel  would  make  them  saints.  And  it  may  even 
be  beHeved  that  greater  harm  to  the  greater  number  would 
come  from  the  compulsion.  For  what  is  book-using  skill 
and  where  do  we  find  it?     It  is  merely  the  concrete  evidence 
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of  that  true  love  of  books  which  is  essential  in  the  scholar; 
a  valuable  asset  for  the  lawyer,  doctor,  statesman,  or  any 
man  whose  pursuits  are  primarily  intellectual;  and  an  orna- 
ment in  the  man  of  affairs.  It  is  the  skill  born  of  experience. 
The  amatore  di  lihri  eagerly  follows  every  channel  of  informa- 
tion that  leads  him  to  books — books  and  more  books; 
thru  long  practise  he  can  extract  the  juice  of  a  book  as  skil- 
fully as  an  oysterman  the  juice  of  an  oyster;  and  he  has 
mastered  all  the  mental  processes  of  reading,  from  the  most 
cursory  to  the  most  intensive. 

It  will  be  observed  that  his  skill  is  twofold:  he  knows 
and  he  knows  how.  It  is  partly  a  matter  of  information 
and  partly  a  matter  of  method.  Have  we  not  a  suggestion 
here  of  the  proper  line  of  approach?  From  somewhere  must 
come  the  love  of  books.  Fortunately  the  initial  seed  need 
be  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard.  And  the  student  who 
thirsts  for  knowledge — how  quickly  he  gets  it!  For  him 
there  must  be  just  a  word  of  guidance  now  and  then  to  save 
him  from  roundabout  efforts.  And  he  may  have  instruc- 
tion, with  or  without  a  textbook,  wherein  information 
(e.  g.,  the  reference  books  that  he  should  know)  may  be 
supplied  to  him  ad  lib  and  the  problems  of  Hbrary  practise — 
even  the  insoluble  problems — may  be  thrashed  out.  The 
college  student  who  elects  such  a  course  of  instruction  will 
want  much  more  than  Mr.  Lowe's  pamphlet  will  give  him. 
He  will  need  to  use  the  standard  bibHographies  of  bibliog- 
raphy and  he  will  seek  light  from  his  instructor  on  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  actually  meets.  He  had  better  do  without 
a  textbook. 

The  futiHty  of  trying  to  produce  skill  thru  compulsory 
exercises  is  illustrated  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  teaching 
of  English  composition.  You  may  prescribe  themes  of 
various  kinds  and  on  various  subjects,  but  the  principles  of 
composition  will  never  sink  in  unless  the  student  has  within 
him  something  which  he  is  yearning  to  express  and  comes 
to  his  teacher  for  help.  Another  analogy  is  the  relation  of 
grammar  to  Hterature.  Dinning  subjunctives  into  a  boy's 
ear  will  never  beget  in  him  a  love  of  Latin,  but  once  he  is 
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caught  by  the  spell  of  the  literature  (and  this  can  be  achieved 
thru  the  personality  of  the  teacher)  he  will  ask  about  sub- 
junctives because  he  does  not  want  to  miss  one  iota  of  what 
the  author  is  saying. 

Yet  it  may  be  said,  would  not  our  colleges  be  better  off 
if  every  student  knew  how  to  treat  books  with  respect  and 
with  intelligence,  if  not  with  love?  To  this  question  there 
can  be  but  one  answer.  And  where  should  he  get  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  simple  use  of  library  tools? 
In  the  high  school  or  earlier.  For  there  is  a  time  in  the 
mental  development  of  the  child  when  you  can  pique  his 
curiosity  and  arouse  his  interest  in  the  rudiments  of  the  use 
of  books.  That  is  why,  of  the  three  manuals  already  men- 
tioned, Gilbert  O.  Ward's  The  practical  use  of  hooks  and 
libraries  (with  its  separately  printed  Teaching  outline) 
is  the  best.  The  school  is  the  true  field  for  this  kind  of  work. 
Whether  the  same  dose  of  information  can  be  administered 
to  adults  is  an  open  question. 

Dean  p.  Lockwood 

Columbia  UNiv]eRSiTY 

Specimen  answers  of  college  candidates  in  history  written  at  the  examina- 
tion in  June,  1916.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Document 
No.  81.     New  York:  1916.     44  p.     Published  by  the  Board. 

This  document  contains  the  four  question  papers  in  ele- 
mentary history  set  for  the  examinations  conducted  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  last  June,  together 
with  two  specimen  answer  papers  written  at  each  of  the 
four  examinations.  The  reason  for  publishing  it,  as  stated 
in  a  prefatory  note,  was  *'to  place  before  the  schools  types 
of  average  high  and  low  papers,  in  order  that  teachers  and 
candidates  may  gain  a  realization  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  work  of  reading  and  some  idea  of  the  standards  of 
the  Board."  The  spirit  which  prompted  its  publication  is 
highly  to  be  commended.  The  Board  has  been  too  generally 
regarded  in  the  past  by  candidates  and  school  authorities 
alike  as  a  mechanism  devoid  of  human  attributes,  and  in- 
sensible to  the  academic  sufferings  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 
It  now  makes  its  debut  in  the  new  and  more  attractive 
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r61e  of  their  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  Tho  the  answers 
printed  do  not  afford  sufficient  material  for  generalization 
respecting  the  quality  of  instruction  received  by  candidates 
in  the  schools,  nor  is  the  percentage  of  answer  papers  that 
received  a  pass  mark  indicated,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
document  should  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
published.  In  addition,  however,  it  suggests  a  consideration 
of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  examinations  themselves. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  unmistakable 
and  steadily  growing  tendency  in  the  colleges  and  more  pro- 
gressive secondary  schools  to  lay  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
study  of  recent  European  history.  It  was  reflected  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Five  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  published  several  years  ago,  which  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  in  the  schools  of  an  entire  year's 
course  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  To  those  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  who  realize  the  power 
of  the  Board  to  set  standards  for  the  schools,  it  will  be  not 
a  little  discotuaging  to  find  that  a  pupil  could  have  secured 
a  mark  of  100  per  cent  in  the  examination  in  medieval  and 
modern  European  history  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  question  paper 
in  English  history  discloses  a  similar  lack  of  insistence 
upon  the  study  of  modern  times,  for  it  could  have  been 
answered  with  a  mark  of  85  by  a  candidate  whose  instruc- 
tion had  ended  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  past 
by  one  whose  information  was  confined  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  true  that  both  of  these  papers  contain  good  questions 
in  modern  history,  calculated  to  test  judgment  and  his- 
torical sense,  but  they  could  have  been  omitted,  so  why 
was  the  option  permitted  candidates  in  selecting  questions 
to  be  answered? 

The  paper  in  ancient  history  is  decidedly  more  elementary 
in  character  than  the  others.  It  seems  to  the  reviewer  to 
overvalue  mere  memory  at  the  expense  of  judgment  and  the 
faculty  of  comparison.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
require  of  pupils  who  are  capable  of  solving  problems  in 
algebra  and  geometry  some  ability  to  think  about  their 
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history.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  a  candidate  could  earn 
a  mark  of  loo  in  this  examination  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  political  organization  of  a  single  ancient  state. 

One  of  the  most  surprizing  facts  revealed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  question  papers  is  that  a  candidate  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  British  Empire  could  secure  a  mark  of  95  in  the 
examination  in  English  history.  The  Empire  is  by  so  much 
the  most  important  fact  for  students  of  modern  England, 
especially  for  Americans,  that  at  least  one  question  dealing 
with  some  aspect  of  it  should  be  required  to  be  answered 
in  every  examination  in  English  history. 

The  examination  in  American  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment is  in  fact  an  examination  in  American  history  with 
two  optional  questions  in  government.  The  writer  of  one 
of  the  printed  answer  papers,  which  received  a  mark  of  80, 
does  not  betray  any  acquaintance  with  what  commonly 
passes  as  civics.  A  pupil  well  prepared  in  this  subject  who 
had  taken  this  examination  might  be  pardoned  for  con- 
cluding that  his  knowledge  was  a  vain  luxury.  Papers 
of  this  type  are  not  calculated  to  make  the  schools  take 
seriously  the  requirement  in  government. 

The  present  system  of  entrance  examinations  in  history 
is  based  upon  a  plan  formulated  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
It  has  been  frequently  criticized  as  unsatisfactory  in  various 
respects.  In  the  reviewer's  judgment  it  needs  careful 
revision  along  the  lines  that  have  been  suggested. 

R.    L.    SCHUYI.ER 
C01.UMBIA  University  

School  hygiene — By  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.     New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     363  p.     Price,  $1.25. 

After  Dr.  E.  R.  Shaw  brought  out  his  book  on  School 
hygiene  in  190 1,  no  corresponding  work  on  this  subject, 
distinctly  American  in  type,  had  appeared  until  the  volume 
under  review  was  made  available. 

Among  the  human  values  which  should  with  certainty 
be  conserved  and  promoted  by  education,  child  health  often 
seems  to  receive  in  practise  the  least  attention.  Scientific 
principles  and  investigations  make  clear  a  multitude  of 
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measures  to  be  observed  in  the  schools  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  of  the  pupils,  but  many  reasons,  arising  in 
part  from  ignorance,  false  economy,  and  a  distorted  compre- 
hension of  relative  values  applying  to  education  and  to  life 
in  general,  explain  the  common  neglect  and  frequent  viola- 
tion of  the  essential  conditions  necessary  for  the  promo- 
tion of  this  most  fundamental  quality  in  child  Hfe — biologic 
soundness  and  wholeness.  There  is  abundant  need  in  edu- 
cational literature  for  books  which  shall  effectively  present 
principles  and  facts,  and  convincingly  set  forth  arguments 
and  motives  which  will  lead  to  a  more  general  and  satis- 
factory practise  of  hygiene  in  the  schools. 

Dr.  Dresslar  has  a  very  high  standard  and  an  attractive 
ideal  for  the  hygienic  equipment  and  administration  of  the 
American  school  in  city  and  country.  He  has  made  a 
scholarly  exposition  of  hygienic  principles  and  of  the  condi- 
tions requisite  for  their  application.  The  book  contains 
a  rich  store  of  material  and  opens  up  an  alluring  vista 
of  what  our  schools  would  be  if  hygienically  perfect  or  even, 
in  generous  measure,  satisfactory.  The  seeker  after  in- 
formation in  this  field  will  find  a  mass  of  useful  data  and 
references.  And  yet,  in  some  respects  and  in  some  parts 
this  book  appears  more  like  a  philosophic  treatise  on  the 
subject,  than  a  practical  guide  to  rational  and  expedient 
sanitary  practise  in  the  school.  Among  the  '* topics  for 
investigation"  proposed  at  the  chapter  endings,  some  appear 
too  complex  and  difiicult  for  the  probable  students  and 
readers  of  the  book  and  some  perhaps  might  profitably 
have  been  answered  more  adequately  by  the  author  in  the 
text.  A  number  of  the  selected  references  seem  relatively 
out  of  date  for  a  list  of  practical  information  sources  for 
busy  teachers. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  there  has  been  unnecessary 
repetition  when  a  topic  receives  similar  even  if  fractional 
treatment  in  two  or  three  chapters.  In  the  discussion  of 
such  a  mooted  question  as  ventilation  and  the  physiological 
effects  of  air,  the  author  exposes  himself  to  the  charge  of 
having  exprest  his  own  ultra-conservative  opinions,  largely 
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to  the  neglect  of  the  strikingly  different  and  significant 
ideas  and  convictions  in  this  field  which  are  supported  far 
enough  by  laboratory  investigation  and  practical  experience 
to  entitle  them  to  frank  recognition  and  unprejudiced  con- 
sideration. 

The  chapter  on  stuttering  seems  exceptionally  compre- 
hensive, clear  and  helpful.  It  gives  valuable  information 
upon  a  frequent  distressing  and  remediable  disorder  among 
school  children,  about  which  teachers  are  commonly  ignorant 
and  careless  not  only  regarding  the  correction  but  especially 
the  prevention.  The  chapter  on  fatigue  lacks  somewhat  in 
incisive  clearness.  And  in  view  of  recent  painstaking 
studies  in  this  field,  a  more  definite  and  practical  dis- 
tinction between  mental  and  motor  fatigue,  between  psychic 
weariness  and  physiologic  exhaustion  might  profitably 
have  been  made  with  clear  indications  for  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher  in  the  conduct  and  supervision  of  the  school. 
Beyond  the  questions  and  criticisms  invited  by  the  book 
for  the  reviewer,  the  impression  remains  that  the  author 
has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  field  of  edu- 
cational hygiene. 

Thomas  D.  Wood 

Teachers  ColIvBge 
Columbia  University  

The  status  and  value  of  music  in  education — By   Rose   Yont.    Lincoln, 
Nebraska:  The  Woodruff  Press.     350  p. 

Miss  Rose  Yont  has  treated  the  above  subject  in  an 
exhaustive  manner,  covering  some  350  pages,  and  has 
divided  it  under  the  following  headings:  First,  to  what 
extent  music  is  recognized  not  only  in  the  public  schools, 
but  in  the  normals  and  universities;  second,  by  investiga- 
tion, to  determine  the  real  status  of  private  instruction  in 
this  state ;  third,  by  experimental  tests  on  the  learning  powers 
of  adults,  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  the  art  develop- 
ment can  not  be  prolonged  sufiiciently  to  give  room  also 
for  educational  development,  without  a  sacrifice  of  either; 
fourth,  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  problem  and  indicate, 
if  nothing  more,  what  seems  to  be  a  solution  worth  con- 
sidering. 
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The  amount  of  research  and  tabulation  required  by  the 
above  subject  is  in  itself  a  colossal  undertaking;  question- 
naires sent  out  have  been  answered  in  most  cases  with 
definiteness,  and  the  results  show  that  altho  much  is  yet 
to  be  desired  to  bring  music  into  its  own,  a  very  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  since  1907,  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  introducing  the  subject,  but  in  the  addi- 
tion of  special  teachers.  The  tabulations  of  the  real  status 
of  private  instruction  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  probably 
shows  a  condition  general  thruout  the  country.  The 
method  of  examining  pupils  applying  for  credit  is  not  definite, 
as  is  made  clear  by  the  various  answers  in  the  questionnaire. 
The  licensing  of  teachers  of  music  as  they  are  graduated 
from  the  various  institutions  or  conservatories  might  be 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  deciding  who  is  fit  to  teach,  and 
the  judgments  of  these  teachers  ought  to  be  taken  as  to 
the  qualification  of  the  applicant  for  credit.  The  standard 
of  judgment  as  to  the  points  on  which  to  mark  is  unsettled. 

The  tests  made  by  the  author  "on  the  learning  powers  of 
adults,  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  the  art  develop- 
ment can  not  be  prolonged  sufficiently  to  give  room  also 
for  educational  development,  without  a  sacrifice  to  either" 
are  of  an  unusually  interesting  nature,  and  show  that  the 
subject  of  a  cultural  study  may  successfully  be  undertaken 
whether  engaged  in  other  studies  or  not. 

The  college  student  will  probably  be  most  successful 
in  this,  knowing  how  to  work  and  concentrate.  The  plan 
of  "incorporating  musical  instruction  into  the  pubHc 
schools,"  especially  that  part  which  refers  to  applied  music, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  conspicuous,  but  still  there  is 
a  divergence  in  opinion  as  to  its  real  value. 

Music  is  an  art  and  results  can  not  be  definitely  measured 
as  in  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

When  education  thru  music  is  applied  in  our  schools, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  subject  be  of  lasting 
quality.  On  page  301  last  paragraph  the  author  speaks 
of  "not  teaching  notation  in  the  usual  way;"  further  on, 
"it  matters  little  what  the  note  is,  the  point  is  to  get  it;" 
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and  again  of  "dropping  the  relative  names,  Tonic-sol-fa." 
She  has  branched  off  here  into  method,  but  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  teaching  of  the  technical  side,  such  as  reading, 
is  the  foundation  and  must  be  given  as  a  separate  drill, 
using  the  songs  or  pieces  for  the  esthetic  appreciation  only. 

The  more  associations  we  have  from  the  start,  such  as 
fixt  and  relative  measurements,  intervals,  rhythm  and  pulsa- 
tion, and  these  used  only  as  a  crutch  or  mnemonics,  later 
to  be  dropt,  the  clearer  and  more  definite  will  be  our  con- 
ception of  the  symbols. 

Too  much  time  is  spent  in  note  to  note  reading  in  the 
classroom,  and  little  if  any  attention  given  to  the  content 
of  the  music.  Music  reading  in  order  to  be  of  intellectual 
value  must  follow  the  modern  plan  of  language  reading, 
namely  phrase- wise. 

On  the  whole.  Miss  Yont's  thesis  is  a  contribution  which 
should  prove  of  unusual  interest  to  educators  and  music 
students  alike. 

Wii^uAM  J.  Kraft 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 

Handwork    as  an  educational  medium — By  Phillip  Boswood  Ballard. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1915.     228  p.     $1.00. 

In  this  volume  we  find  a  clear  statement  of  reasons  which 
justify  handwork  and  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  any 
educational  institution  for  the  training  of  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Ballard  claims  that  the  extension  of  manual  and  other 
activities  in  our  schools  calls  for  a  critical  examination  of 
their  educational  value,  and  the  formulation  of  principles 
which  would  serve  to  guide  them  into  the  most  profitable 
channels. 

After  one  or  two  well-written  chapters  upon  that  phase 
of  manual  work  strictly  called  psychical,  deaHng  particularly 
with  the  nature  and  r61e  of  motor  imagery,  comes  a  chapter 
setting  forth  clearly  the  relation  between  motor  and  mental 
development.  Mr.  Ballard  holds  that  the  three  important 
factors  of  manual  skill  are  speed,  accuracy  and  fitness. 
Speed  and  accuracy,  he  claims,  are  largely  matters  of  me- 
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chanical  practise,  while  at  the  root  of  fitness  lies  intelli- 
gence. "It  is  not  so  much  high  degree  of  skill  in  a  limited 
number  of  manual  operations  that  counts,  rather  the  variety 
of  the  adaptations  and  the  adequacy  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  situations.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  young 
pupil  should  have  a  rich  and  vital  expression  of  special 
relations,  of  properties  of  a  variety  of  materials  and  of  the 
operation  of  simple  physical  laws,  and  should  gain  experi- 
ence as  far  as  possible  by  bringing  his  intelligence  to  bear 
upon  his  material  environment.  Handwork  in  the  schools 
is  a  means  to  that  end." 

Most  of  the  remaining  chapters  set  forth  the  results  of 
numerous  experiments  on  the  physiological  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  a  chapter  on  ambidexterity,  in  which  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  which 
show  that  any  attempt  to  make  a  left-handed  child  use 
his  right  hand,  primarily  results  in  harm  to  the  child's 
nervous  system. 

The  book  is  eminently  a  practical  one,  being  rich  in  helpful 
suggestions  based  on  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  subject, 
particularly  in  such  chapters  as  the  ones  relating  to  Play 
and  Work,  the  Place  of  Drills  in  Manual  Education,  and  in 
the  chapters  on  Directed  Handwork  and  Original  Handwork. 
In  his  r6sum6  he  justifies  the  teaching  of  manual  training 
on  social  and  utilitarian  grounds  claiming  for  it  a  beneficial 
influence  over  both  intellect  and  character. 

While  this  book  offers  nothing  particularly  new  in  the 
field  of  handwork  as  an  educational  medium,  it  does  give 
a  clear  statement  of  the  ideas  of  manual  training  generally 
accepted  now  by  educators. 

On  the  practical  side  teachers  will  find  its  greatest  value 
in  the  numerous  experiments  along  all  lines  bearing  on  the 
subject  which  open  up  new  fines  of  thought  and  discussion 
which  must  prove  very  helpful  to  those  interested  in  manual 
training. 

It  is,  for  that  reason,  a  book  well  worth  reading. 

C.  C.  S1.EFFE1. 
Teachers  College 
COLUMBLA.  UNivERSiry 
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Pre-Meiji  education  in  Japan — By  Frank  Alanson  Lombard,  Doshisha 
University,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Published  by  Kyo  Bun  Kwan,  Tokyo.  233  p. 
$2.00. 

It  is  evident  that  a  nation  which  has  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  the  mastery  of  western  culture  and  plays  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  present  day 
as  does  Japan,  must  have  foundations  deep  in  the  past. 
However,  so  far  as  general  information  goes,  one  might 
suppose  that  its  system  of  education  if  not  its  history  began 
in  1868. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Nitobe,  in  his  little  volume  entitled 
Bushido,  revealed  to  the  western  world  the  spirit  of  the 
old  education  of  Japan.  The  enthusiasm  of  an  advocate, 
the  exalted  theme  of  the  moral  ideal  of  a  great  people, 
charm  of  style,  the  astonishing  mastery  of  western  language 
and  culture  that  enabled  an  oriental  to  produce  an  EngHsh 
classic,  unite  to  make  that  volume  one  of  unusual  sig- 
nificance. Despite  its  great  merits  it  has  defects  due  chiefly 
to  its  brevity  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  plea.  The  volume 
by  Dr.  Lombard  supplements  the  earlier  one  in  these  re- 
spects. Wealth  of  historical  detail,  scientific  analysis, 
unbiased  judgment,  reserved  presentation,  unite  to  make 
this  a  more  reliable  if  less  readable  book  than  the  former. 

The  volume  treats  of  the  early  intellectual  awakening  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  traces  the 
development  and  workings  of  the  government  system  from 
that  time  to  the  opening  of  the  Meiji  period  (middle  nine- 
teenth century),  discusses  the  nature  and  value  of  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  of  social  education,  of  the  physical  and 
ethical  aspects  of  this  old  education,  analyzes  the  ele- 
ments in  the  second  awakening  of  the  Japanese  during  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  presents  an  outHne 
of  the  educational  problems  facing  the  country  at  the  present 
time.  The  last  chapter  finds  an  appropriate  place  under 
the  title  of  the  volume  in  that  the  author  discovers  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  present  problems  of  Japanese  edu- 
cation in  the  ancient,  that  is,  the  pre-Meiji  period.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  religious,  moral,  political 
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and  social,  the  last  concerned  chiefly  with  the  position  and 
education  of  women. 

Aside  from  its  importance  as  a  scholarly  presentation 
of  a  period  but  little  known  and  of  the  eduction  of  a  people 
inadequately  understood,  it  possesses  peculiar  value  in 
presenting  a  scheme  of  education  which  finds  its  chief  sig- 
nificance in  social  processes  and  customs  rather  than  in 
schools. 

Paui.  Monroe 

Teachers  CoiyLEGB 
Columbia  University 

The  overcoming  of  distraction  and  other  resistances — By  John  J.  B.  Morgan. 
Archives  of  Psychology,  New  York,      R.  S.  Woodworth,  Science  Press. 

The  relation  of  quickness  of  learning  to  retentiveness — By  Darwin  Oliver 
Lyon,  Archives  of  Psychology,  New  York.  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Science 
Press. 

Methods  of  testing  school  children  for  defects  of  vision  and  hearing — By 
Harvey  A.  Peterson,  Archives  of  Psychology,  New  York.  R.  S.  Wood- 
worth,  Science  Press. 

Mr.  Morgan  first  summarizes  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  on  the  effect  of  distraction  on  attention.  ^  He 
then  describes  his  method  of  investigating  the  influence 
of  noise  on  the  time  and  accuracy  of  reaction.  He  developed 
several  intricate  pieces  of  apparatus  which  enabled  him 
to  secure  exact  records  of  the  performance  of  a  number  of 
subjects  in  the  execution  of  tasks  of  different  degrees  of 
complexity.  In  general  the  experiments  consisted  of  ex- 
posing letters  under  varying  conditions  but  always  in  chance 
order  to  a  subject  who  reacted  by  pressing  special  keys 
to  correspond  with  the  particular  letters  exposed.  The 
simplest  task  consisted  in  the  subject  looking  at  an  ex- 
posed letter  and  pressing  the  proper  key  in  the  shortest 
possible  interval  of  time.  In  the  second  task  the  subject 
translated  the  exposed  letter  into  a  number  and  then  prest 
the  proper  key.  The  remaining  tasks  were  increasingly  com- 
plicated thru  translation  of  the  exposed  letter  into  codes. 
The  purpose  in  having  tasks  of  different  degrees  of  com- 
plexity was  to  determine  whether  noise  had  a  different  effect 
upon  the  performance  of  simple  as  compared  with  compli- 
cated reactions. 
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The  author  describes  in  detail  the  apparatus  which  he 
devised  for  his  measurements,  and  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  exact  technique  in  psychological 
experiments  would  do  well  to  read  his  description.  He 
studied  not  only  the  time  and  accuracy  of  reactions,  but 
he  also  secured  records  of  effort  made  and  of  breathing. 
For  disturbances  he  produced  nine  different  sorts  of  noises, 
and  six  different  records  on  a  graphophone.  Most  of  the 
noises  were  made  by  bells  and  buzzers  placed  in  different 
relations  to  the  reagents.  The  records  consisted  of  familiar 
vocal  solos,  instrumental  selecti6ns,  and  two  humorous 
speeches. 

In  general  the  results  show  that  the  subjects  used  by 
Mr.  Morgan  reacted  as  rapidly  and  as  accurately  under  con- 
ditions of  disturbance  as  of  quiet.  In  certain  cases  sub- 
jects reacted  more  rapidly  with  disturbance  than  without 
it.  Such  subjects  in  every  case  resisted  the  disturbance 
by  means  of  articulation.  The  disturbance  apparently 
increased  the  reagent's  effort  with  the  result  that  his  re- 
actions were  slightly  more  rapid.  Articulation  was  always 
accompanied  by  increased  breathing  ratio,  which  indi- 
cated clearly  enough  that  the  subject  was  aroused  by  the 
noise  and  was  exerting  himself  to  resist  it.  This  fact  was 
shown  particularly  in  increased  effort.  Every  subject 
exerted  greater  pressure  on  the  key  during  periods  of  dis- 
turbance than  of  quiet.  He  was  unaware  that  a  record  was 
being  made  of  pressure,  and  he  was  apparently  unaware 
that  the  amount  of  effort  he  was  exerting  varied  under  quiet 
as  compared  with  disturbance.  The  author  concludes 
that  a  subject  always  exerts  greater  effort  in  the  performance 
of  a  task  under  conditions  of  noise  than  of  quiet.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  prevailing  popular  belief  that  one  always 
works  with  increased  tension  under  distracting  influences. 

Mr.  Morgan's  conclusion  that  noise  does  not  decrease 
the  rapidity  or  accuracy  of  reaction,  except  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  period  of  disturbance,  is  also  in  accord  with 
prevailing  popular  views  on  the  subject.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  these  experiments  do  not  cover  all  varieties 
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of  intellectual  processes.  They  relate  only  to  comparatively 
simple  reactions,  in  which  the  stimuli  are  objective  and  the 
response  motor.  From  stimulation  to  reaction  was  com- 
paratively definite  and  objective;  the  subjects  had  in  each 
case  to  look  from  one  thing  to  another  and  finally  to  execute 
a  motor  act.  Now,  suppose  they  had  been  required  to 
solve  an  original  geometrical  problem,  as  an  instance  in 
which,  let  us  suppose,  they  would  need  to  consider  ten 
distinct  elements  which  were  not  presented  in  the  im- 
mediate stimulus.  The  solution  would  require  a  process 
of  selection  of  specific  factors  out  of  possibly  a  large  number 
which  might  be  recalled.  In  this  case  the  attention  would 
probably  be  much  less  stable.  It  may  be  the  case  that 
attention  can  be  held  to  a  series  of  definite  acts  either  in 
looking  or  in  motor  reaction  more  easily  than  it  can  be  held 
to  a  process  of  recall  and  selection  of  a  number  of  factors 
which  are  related  according  to  a  specific  principle  to  the 
initial  factor  or  stimulus.  Would  the  reaction  time  and 
accuracy  of  solution  in  such  a  case  have  been  affected  by 
disturbances?  Mr.  Morgan's  experiments  give  no  answer 
to  this  question. 

The  author  presents  his  material  in  a  clear,  interesting 
and  pleasing  style. 

Since  the  experiments  of  Ebbinghaus  on  memory  thirty 
years  ago  there  have  been  numerous  studies  made  on  the 
relation  of  the  method  of  learning  to  retentiveness,  recall 
and  memory.  Mr.  Ivyon  summarizes  these  investigations, 
and  shows  that  there  has  been  disagreement  among  investi- 
gators. Some  have  found  that  those  who  learn  most  rapidly 
retain  the  best,  while  others  have  reached  just  the  opposite 
conclusion,  tho  the  majority  have  decided  that  rapid  learn- 
ing favors  retentiveness. 

One  infers  from  statements  made  by  the  author  in  Chapter 
II  that  after  reviewing  all  the  literature  on  the  relation  of 
the  method  of  learning  to  retentiveness  he  concluded  that 
the  problem  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
vise a  method  of  investigation  which  will  )deld  similar  re- 
sults in  the  hands  of  different  investigators.     In  order  to 
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demonstrate  this  fact  he  conducted  an  elaborate  series 
of  investigations,  emplo)ang  three  methods  differing  from 
one  another  in  the  method  of  presenting  the  material  to 
be  learned  and  in  the  .manner  of  having  it  reproduced. 
His  first  method  tested  abiHty  to  reproduce  material  as 
soon  as  the  subject  thought  he  had  thoroly  learned  it. 
In  his  second  method  he  tested  ability  to  reproduce  after 
a  lapse  of  one  week  the  material  originally  learned,  first 
without  fresh  presentation  and  then  with  one  presentation. 
In  his  third  method  he  gave  his  subjects  the  original  material 
and  allowed  each  to  take  his  time  for  relearning  it.  Ac- 
curate record  was  kept  of  the  time  taken  in  each  case.  The 
author  analyzes  these  methods,  and  points  out  certain  in- 
herent defects  in  each  of  them. 

The  outcome  of  his  investigation  is  on  the  whole  nega- 
tive. He  has  done  psychologists  and  teachers  a  service, 
tho,  in  emphasizing  the  complex  character  of  memory  as 
involved  in  practically  all  educational  work.  The  inves- 
tigators who  have  studied  retentiveness  have  used  very 
simple  material,  without  complicated  relations  of  any  sort. 
No  one,  so  far  as  the  present  reviewer  knowg,  has  used  such 
complex  material  as  is  involved  in  the  learning  of  a  geo- 
metrical proposition,  for  instance,  or  in  the  analysis  of  a 
sentence,  and  so  on.  In  Mr.  I^yon's  investigation  the 
material  employed,  which  consisted  of  the  learning  of  liter- 
ary selections,  including  poetry,  is  quite  simple  and  un- 
compHcated  as  compared  with  much  of  the  material  which 
is  taught  in  the  regular  school  subjects. 

Again,  the  author  did  not  attempt  to  test  individual 
peculiarities  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  material 
which  can  be  learned  most  readily  and  retained  most  effec- 
tively. The  reviewer  has  before  him  a  report  from  a  demon- 
stration high  school  of  the  work  of  a  boy  sixteen  years  of 
age.  He  has  a  record  of  excellent  in  physics,  but  he  has 
very  near  the  lowest  grade  given  in  German.  He  has  had 
four  years  of  German,  and  only  five  months  of  physics. 
He  makes  a  greater  effort  to  learn  his  German  than  he  does 
his  physics,  but  he  says  he  can  not  remember  words  and 
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especially  grammatical  rules,  but  he  can  always  remember 
the  laws  in  physics.  Another  report  from  the  same  school 
on  the  work  of  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age  indicates  that  she 
is  excellent  in  I^atin,  but  she  has  a  low  mark  in  arithmetic. 
When  questioned  she  says  she  can  learn  Latin  so  easily, 
but  she  can  not  remember  the  way  to  solve  the  problems 
which  her  teacher  gives  her  during  the  recitation  period. 
These  instances  are  mentioned  incidentally  to  illustrate  the 
complex  character  of  the  problem  of  memory.  The  author 
has  not  accomplished  much  more  than  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem,  but  this  is  a  service  well  worth 
rendering.  He  has  made  it  clear  that  retentiveness  is  only 
one  factor  in  memory,  tho  not  infrequently  they  are  treated 
as  tho  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Lyon  pre- 
sents a  few  tentative  suggestions  which  should  be  of  help 
to  the  teacher,  altho  some  of  them  are  already  understood 
— for  instance,  that  the  attitude  of  the  learner  toward  his 
work  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  retention.  The 
students  who  have  the  highest  marks  in  their  studies  have 
the  best  memories.  Those  who  try  to  establish  logical 
connections  between  the  materials  they  are  learning  learn 
more  slowly  than  those  who  master  them  in  an  auditory 
or  motor  way  without  associative  connections. 

In  this  sixteen-page  pamphlet.  Professor  Peterson  calls 
attention  to  the  work  which  is  being  done  thruout  the 
country  in  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  But 
inspection  is  not  feasible  at  the  present  time  in  small  town 
schools  and  in  rural  schools.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable 
that  teachers  should  be  able  to  make  simple  tests  upon  chil- 
dren to  determine  visual  and  hearing  defects.  The  author 
gives  suggestions  for  making  the  tests.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  would  be  more  illuminating  to  a  novice  if  the 
test  cards  had  actually  been  printed,  and  if  the  directions 
had  been  given  with  special  reference  to  these  charts.  Di- 
rections are  given  also  for  making  tests  by  the  use  of  lenses. 
These  directions  would  have  been  more  effective  if  they 
could  have  been  illustrated  by  sketches  or  photographs 
showing  precisely  how  the  tests  were  to  be  made.     Samples 
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are  given  of  the  various  sizes  of  print,  with  suggestions  as 
to  the  proper  size  type  for  different  purposes. 

In  testing  hearing,  Professor  Peterson  suggests  first  the 
test  by  whispered  speech.  The  difficulty  in  this  test  is  in 
establishing  a  proper  range  for  normal  hearing.  Also 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  volume  of  speech 
uniform.  Many  teachers  could  not  make  use  of  this  test 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  It  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  use  the  watch  test,  altho  the  whispered  speech 
test  is  of  service  in  suggesting,  in  a  rough  way,  whether 
pupils  have  marked  defects.  It  should  be  remembered 
further,  tho,  that  when  either  words  or  numbers  are  whis- 
pered there  is  an  element  of  apperception  entering  in, 
which  may  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  test  of  hear- 
ing per  se.  Also  the  factor  of  suggestion  is  an  important 
one.  Often  teachers  who  try  these  tests  suggest  so  much 
to  their  subjects  that  they  do  not  get  the  actual  ability  of 
the  latter. 

M.  V.  0'She)a 

Th^  University  of  Wisconsin 


A  very  striking  book  which  is  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
series  of  recent  pubHcations  on  the  national  history  of 
France,  is  The  century  of  the  Renaissance,  by  I^ouis  Battifol, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Elsie  F.  Buckley.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  19 16.     430  p.     $2.50.) 

One  of  the  oldest  stories  in  the  literature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  is  translated  and  told  again  in  admirable 
fashion  by  Ernest  J.  B.  Elirtlan  in  his  Story  of  the  Beowulf. 
(New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1916.  210  p. 
$1.50.) 

The  EngHsh  and  Scotch  universities  continue  to  produce 
the  very  best  type  of  theological  literattu-e.  Attention 
may  well  be  directed  to  a  volume  containing  the  latest 
series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
on  the  Robertson  Foundation.     It  is  entitled  The  ministry 
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in  the  church.  The  author  is  Rev.  H.  J.  Wotherspoon. 
(London:  lyongmans  Green  &  Company,  1916.  208  p. 
4s  6  d.) 

It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  in  American  educational 
literature  a  really  wise  and  searching  bit  of  philosophical 
criticism.  As  an  example  of  sound  and  scholarly  work  we 
unreservedly  commend  FroeheVs  kindergarten  principles,  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Columbia  University.  It 
is  some  years  since  there  has  been  so  complete  and  so  well- 
reasoned  a  setting  forth  of  the  essential  principles  of  Froebel's 
theory  and  practise.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1916.     216  p.) 

The  already  rich  textbook  literature  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture  has  been  increased  by  The  principles  of  agronomy, 
by  Professors  Harris  and  Stewart,  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College.  This  is  a  textbook  of  crop  production  intended 
for  use  in  high  schools  and  the  short  courses  now  generally 
given  at  agricultural  colleges  thruout  the  country.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  191 6.     448  p.) 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  some  of  the  newer 
developments  of  the  social  and  educational  work  in  cities, 
that  need  has  been  found  for  an  English-Italian  phrase 
hook  for  social  workers,  by  Edith  Waller.  This  book  is  in- 
tended to  help  the  American  social  worker,  teacher,  physi- 
cian or  nurse,  who  in  daily  work  find  need  for  a  small 
store  of  colloquial  Italian.  The  book  is  exceedingly  well 
done  and  may  be  highly  commended  to  those  who  are  at 
work  in  these  fields.  (Morristown,  N.  J.:  PubHshed 
by  the  author.     1916.     178  p.     75  c.) 

A  great  mass  of  educational  literature  is  accumulating, 
some  of  it  of  dubious  value,  which  may  or  may  not  be  use- 
ful hereafter  as  material  or  sources  for  students  in  educa- 
tional administration  and  practise.  A  painstaking  exam- 
ple of  a  work  of  this  type  is  School  organization  and  admin- 
istration, a  concrete  study  based  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
school  survey,  by  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley,    of  Stanford 
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University,  assisted  by  a  half  dozen  other  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. (Yonkers:  The  World  Book  Company. 
1916.     346  p.) 

The  development  of  the  common  school  system  of  North 
Carolina  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  we 
welcome  the  historical  sketch  of  it  contained  in  Public 
school  education  in  North  Carolina,  by  Edgar  W.  Knight,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  North  Carolina.  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     1916.     384  p.     $1.50.) 

One  of  the  best  known  of  contemporary  English  writers 
on  educational  subjects  is  Mr.  M.  W.  Keatinge,  reader  in 
education  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  recently  pub- 
lished Studies  in  education  are  judicious  and  well  thought 
out.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  more  use  made  of 
the  best  American  and  French  contributions  to  educational 
theory.     (I^ondon:  A.  &  C.  Black.     1916.     205  p.     $1.60.) 

A  rewriting  of  the  well-known  Newsholme's  School 
hygiene  by  Dr.  James  Carr,  is  intended  to  make  that  book 
somewhat  more  useful  for  teachers  and  students  of  the 
present  generation.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1916.     352  p.     $1.25.) 

A  book  which  is  more  exhaustive  than  similar  text- 
books generally  in  use,  and  yet  less  extensive  than  the  larger 
treatises  on  the  subject  is  Fundamentals  of  psychology,  by 
Professor  E.  B.  Pillsbury,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1916.  562  p. 
$2.00.) 

It  is  possible  to  spin  out  too  long  and  too  thin  what  may 
usefully  be  said  about  a  relatively  simple  matter.  The 
book  entitled  The  question  as  a  factor  in  teaching,  by  Professor 
John  W.  Hall,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  is  an  illustra- 
tion. It  is  all  well  enough,  but  why  so  much  of  it?  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1916.     190  p.     $1.25.) 

Experimental  education,  by  Assistant  Professor  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  illustrates  a  type  of 
book  which  is  very  much  overvalued.     Any  really  skilful 
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and  experienced  teacher  could  put  limitations,  at  once  and 
heavily,  upon  the  significance  of  the  sort  of  work  described 
here,  which  must  be  drawn  from  his  large  practical  expe- 
rience and  from  his  dealings  with  the  concrete  problems 
of  the  schoolroom  in  their  multifarious  variety.  If  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  author's  method  are  used  to  sug- 
gest and  to  criticize,  they  are  well  enough.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  taken  as  a  basis  of  ordered  practise,  they 
are  an  insufficient  foundation  on  which  to  build.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1916.     220  p.     $1.30.) 

Professor  Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, offers  in  his  volume  entitled  Supervised  study  a  very 
valuable  treatment  of  a  real  educational  need  and  of  a  gen- 
uinely educational  process.  To  teach  pupils  to  study  and  to 
supervise  them  in  studying  so  far  as  may  be  needed  to  teach 
them  how  to  study,  are  essentials  of  good  school  work. 
Teachers,  and  particularly  history  teachers,  will  find  much 
that  is  helpful  between  the  covers  of  this  book.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1916.     433  p.     $1.35.) 

One  would  hardly  think  there  was  room  for  another 
textbook  on  the  general  principles  of  economics,  but  here 
is  one  entitled  Economic  principles,  by  Professor  Felter,  of 
Princeton  University.  It  is  a  sound  and  well-thought-out 
book  with  some  novelties  of  terminology.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Company.     523  p.     $1.75.) 

A  very  excellent  book  which  is  more  than  a  source  book 
and  more  than  an  ordinary  history  is  entitled  American 
debate,  by  Marion  Mills  Miller.  The  author  sets  out  by 
topics  a  number  of  important  questions  in  the  history  of 
American  public  Hfe,  and  traces  the  debates  on  these  ques- 
tions with  ample  citations  and  with  personal  sketches. 
The  result  is  to  make  a  book  which  is  not  only  valuable  for 
reference  but  instructive.  The  first  volume  deals  with 
Colonial,  State  and  National  Rights;  the  second,  with 
The  Land  and  Slavery  Questions.  (New  York:  G,  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1916.     467  and  417  p.     $4.00.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Under  the  above  caption,  Professor  Frank- 
suggestions  ^^  H-  biddings,  of   Columbia   University, 

has  printed  a  striking  leaflet  addrest 
**to  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  completed  an  Amer- 
ican college  education  and  are  now  pursuing  graduate 
studies  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees."  The  author 
adds  in  a  footnote  that  all  of  his  suggestions  were 
directly  provoked  by  outrages  committed  in  dissertations 
offered  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  one  university  department  in  one  year. 
The  twenty-five  suggestions  are  these: 

1.  Don't  say  "between"  when  you  mean  "among."     Look  up  these 
words  in  the  dictionary. 

2.  Don't  say  "consider"  when  you  mean  "regard"  or  "think"  or  "view." 

3.  Don't  say  "coordinate"  when  you  mean  "correlate."      I^ook  up 
these  words  in  the  dictionary. 

4.  Don't  say  "dififerentiate"  when  you  mean  "discriminate"  or  "distin- 
guish from." 

5.  Don't  say  "due  to"  when  you  mean  "attributable  to"  or  "on  account 
of,"  or  perhaps  something  else.     "Due  to"  is  inaccurate  and  slovenly. 

6.  Don't  say  "diuing"  when  you  mean  "in." 

7.  Don't  say  "eventuate"  when  you  mean  "occur"  or  "happen." 

8.  Don't  say  "motivate"  when  you  mean  "move,"  or  "force  of  motiva- 
tion" when  you  mean  "motive." 

9.  Don't  say  "phenomena"   (plural)  when  you  mean  "phenomenon" 
(singular). 

10.  Don't  forget  that  "none"  is  a  contraction  of  "no  one"  and  takes  the 
verb  "is,"  not  "are." 

11.  Don't  say  "people"  when  you  mean  "individuals"  or  "persons." 
Neither  fifty  Kaisers  not  fifty  "wops"  are  fifty  people. 

12.  Don't  say  "point  of  view"  when  you  mean  "view"  or  "opinion." 
The  phrase  "point  of  view"  is  now  and  then  both  accurate  and  useful,  but  it 
should  be  employed  sparingly. 

13.  Don't  say  "sociological"  when  you  mean  "social,"  or  "psychological" 
when  you  mean  "mental"  or  "psychical,"  or  "biological"  when  you  mean 
"organic"  or  "vital/'  or  "physiological"  when  you  mean  "physical." 

14.  Don't  overwork  "hence." 
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15.  Don't  begin  as  many  as  ninety-five  per  cent  of  your  sentences  with 
"thus." 

16.  Don't  say  "startling  fact,"  "downward  path,"  "step  by  step." 
These  phrases  are  stigmata  of  the  exhorter. 

17.  Don't  say  "I  will"  or  "I  would"  when  you  mean  "I  shall"  or  "I 
should,"  and  don't  say  "you  shall"  or  "you  should"  or  "he  shall"  or  "he 
should"  when  you  mean  "you  will"  or  "you  would,"  or  "he  will"  or  "he 
would." 

18.  Don't  split  infinitives. 

19.  Don't  separate  an  auxiliary  verb  from  its  verb  or  participle  unless 
you  are  using  more  than  one  auxiliary  with  one  verb.  Do  not  say  "This 
should  never  happen,"  altho  it  is  true.  "This  never  should  happen"  is 
equally  true  and  is  also  correct.  But  you  may  say  "This  should  never  have 
happened,"  if  you  like  it  better  than  "This  never  should  have  happened." 

20.  Don't  forget  that  skipping  about  from  tense  to  tense — commingling 
past,  present  and  future — in  one  time  and  paragraph,  has  not  even  a  Berg- 
sonian  justification.     It  is  blasphemous,  ungrammatical  and  annoying. 

2 1 .  Don't  forget  that  a  sentence  into  which  you  have  put  more  than  fifty 
words  is  probably  awkward  and  unclear. 

22.  Don't  fail,  after  you  have  written  a  sentence,  to  look  it  over  and  trans- 
late it  into  ideas  (if  you  can),  and  decide  whether  or  not  it  tells  the  reader 
anything. 

23.  Don't  fail  to  go  over  your  pages  diligently,  and  relentlessly  "thin 
out"  words.     A  good  writer  takes  a  hint  from  a  good  gardener. 

24.  Don't  think  that  atrocities  are  pardonable  and  may  be  imitated  if 
they  are  committed  in  books  written  by  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who 
are  known  as  "stylists"  or  "authors."  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  said 
something  brief  and  appropriate  about  "stylists"  if  he  had  been  called  one. 
He  wrote  well,  because  he  had  something  to  say  and  wanted  to  be  understood. 
A  good  writer  addresses  persons  who  have  to  comprehend,  to  decide  and  to 
act.     "Stylists"  write  for  publishers,  posterity  and  Chautauqua  Circles. 

25.  Don't  believe  that  "up-to-date"  American  school  teachers,  college 
professors  and  "educators,"  with  occasional  exceptions,  know  how  to  use  the 
English  language.  They  don't.  If  you  want  to  learn  to  write  well,  ransack 
garrets  and  old  book  shops  for  grammars  and  textbooks  of  rhetoric  that  were 
published  before  1875,  and  study  them  diligently. 

This  is  emphatic  and  convincing  testimony  that  the 
bachelor's  degree  when  conferred  nowadays  by  an  Ameri- 
can college  means  little  or  nothing.  The  vague  and  feeble 
philosophizing  that  has  tickled  the  fancy  of  so  many  Amer- 
ican teachers  during  the  past  few  years  and  has  led  them 
to  believe  that  they  were  really  making  progress  because 
they  were  intellectually  and  morally  restless,  and  the 
odd  notion  that  because  some  conspicuous  psychologists 
have  undisciplined  minds  there  is  no  such  thing  as  disci- 
pline, will  disintegrate  any  educational  process  over  which 
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they  gain  an  influence.  It  is  no  more  possible  today  than 
it  has  been  in  days  gone  by  to  make  educational  silk  purses 
out  of  educational  sows'  ears.  Probably  all  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  properly  outraged  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  by  their  lack  of  education,  are  the  proud 
possessors  of  "views"  on  all  sorts  of  social,  philosophical, 
poHtical  and  religious  questions.  They  are  like  engines 
with  boilers  of  great  capacity  and  no  steam.  They  can  not 
write  EngHsh  because  they  can  not  speak  English.  They 
can  not  write  correctly  because  they  can  not  think  correctly. 
They  have  spent  innumerable  years  in  school  and  in  col- 
lege and  have  carefully  avoided  getting  an  education. 

If  Professor  Giddings  stood  alone,  he  might  perhaps  be 
thought  to  be  supersensitive,  but  unfortunately  he  is 
one  of  many.  University  teachers  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  almost  every  field,  teachers  of  law  and  of  medi- 
cine, of  journalism  and  of  engineering,  practical  men  of 
affairs  who  wish  to  engage  college  graduates  in  their  busi- 
ness, all  unite  in  testifying  to  the  fact  that  whatever  else 
the  American  schools  and  colleges  may  just  now  be  doing, 
they  are  not  insisting  upon  the  merest  rudiments  of  a  Hb- 
eral  education.  A  radical  attempt  to  deal  with  this  many- 
sided  question  would  be  more  promising  and  much  more 
in  the  public  interest  than  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of 
the  educational  discussing  and  paper-reading  which  now 
go  on  all  over  the  country. 

The  examination  of  the  public  school  system 
survey  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Buffalo  by  the  Education 

Department  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
printed  in  its  results  under  this  title  in  a  document  of  200 
pages,  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Superintendent 
Emerson,  of  the  department  of  pubHc  instruction  of  that 
city.  The  survey,  to  use  the  current  term,  begun  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 9 14,  and  completed  the  following  February,  was 
conducted  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Finegan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  education  department.  The  report 
contains,  in  detail,  chapters  on  the  organization  and  admin- 
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istration  of  the  school  system,  the  school  plant,  teaching 
staff,  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  teaching  in  the  high 
schools,  industrial  education,  and  mandatory  statutes  and 
medical  inspection.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
laws  under  which  the  school  system  has  been  organized  and 
developed,  says  Commissioner  Finley's  letter  of  transmittal, 
because  of  the  patent  fact  that  the  weaknesses  of  the  school 
system  are  fundam^tally  those  inherent  in  its  organization. 
The  endeavor  has  been,  the  letter  continues,  to  call  attention 
to  the  sources  of  these  weaknesses  and  to  suggest  means  of 
remedying  them. 

The  local  educational  statutes  which  have  controlled  and 
regulated  the  administration  of  the  Buffalo  schools  down  to 
January  i,  19 16,  were  enacted  in  1891,  when  the  charter  of 
the  city  was  revised,  and  since  then  have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time  by  minor  amendments  only.  Under  these 
ordinances,  the  city  has  no  board  of  education,  but  powers 
usually  conferred  upon  such  boards  are  given  to  the  city 
itself,  and  the  common  council  as  the  governmental  agency 
of  the  city  has  possest  the  power  to  control  and  regulate  the 
operation  of  the  school  system.  The  city  has  a  superin- 
tendent of  education  elected  by  popular  vote  as  a  city  officer. 
As  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  he 
possesses  the  power  to  recommend  to  the  common  council 
the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools,  to  select  the 
teachers  from  names  certified  to  him  by  the  board  of  school 
examiners  and  to  have  general  supervision  and  direction 
over  them.  The  board  of  examiners  consists  of  "five  citizens 
of  Buffalo"  who  receive  a  salary,  but  for  whom  no  quaUfica- 
tions  are  prescribed.  This  board  has  the  duties  of  a  general 
supervision  of  the  examinations  set  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  and  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the 
schools  and  making  suggestions  as  to  their  conduct. 

At  the  general  election  in  19 14,  a  new  charter  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  commission  form  of  municipal  government 
for  the  city  of  Buffalo,  to  become  operative  on  January  i, 
1 91 6,  and  on  that  date  the  administration  of  the  schools  past 
under  the  control  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  act.    By 
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it,  the  legislative,  executive  and  administrative  powers  of  the 
city  are  vested  in  a  body  called  the  council,  consisting  of 
the  mayor  and  four  councilmen  whose  terms  of  office  are  four 
years  each.  The  law  relating  to  the  schools  specifies  that: 
"Until  otherwise  provided  by  the  council,  the  department  of 
public  affairs  shall  include  within  its  jurisdiction  the  matter 
of  public  instruction,  of  which  a  board  of  education  shall  be 
the  head."  The  members  of  this  board,  which  is  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  five  members,  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  council.  To  it  is 
given  charge  of  the  public  schools,  their  property,  expendi- 
tures and  affairs,  under,  however,  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
council.  The  office  of  superintendent  of  education  is  con- 
tinued, but  that  officer  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  council  on 
the  nomination  of  the  mayor.  Under  the  new  law  in  its 
details,  the  report  points  out,  the  council  is  given  such  broad 
and  general  powers  over  the  schools  that  it  possesses  absolute 
control  of  the  school  system.  The  actual  powers,  however, 
which  this  body  exercises,  and  the  duties  which  it  has  to  per- 
form, are  not  defined. 

The  report  summarizes  the  whole  matter  as  arrived  at 
thru  the  survey  somewhat  drastically,  but  convincingly,  as 
follows :  "The  ineffectiveness  of  the  supervision  of  the  schools, 
the  inefficiency  in  the  teaching  force,  the  utter  lack  of  re- 
spect for  superior  authority  which  permeates  the  whole  sys- 
tem, the  waste  of  pupils'  time  and  of  taxpayers'  funds,  the 
absence  of  good  business  methods  and  procedure,  and  the 
failure  to  obtain  from  the  public  school  system  the  greatest 
service  which  that  system  is  capable  of  rendering  the  city,  all 
of  which  will  be  clearly  shown  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of 
this  report,  are  directly  traceable  to  the  type  of  organization 
under  which  the  school  system  of  Buffalo  has  been  controlled, 
operated  and  managed  for  a  half  century.  The  continuance 
of  the  same  general  plan  of  school  organization  does  not  give 
to  the  city  of  Buffalo  encouragement  to  believe  that  the  city 
will  have^under  such  plan  a  more  stable,  independent,  effi- 
cient and  effective  administration  of  her  public  school 
system." 
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As  in  most  things  mundane,  the  conditions  at  hand,  never- 
theless, are  not  wholly  bad,  and  the  report  affirms  that  not- 
withstanding the  weak  points  of  the  Buffalo  school  system 
and  the  criticisms  that  are  made  upon  it,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  having  possest  many  progressive  features.  If  the  vital 
defects,  however,  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  system  which  are  responsible  for  the  inefficiency  existing 
in  the  work  of  the  schools,  it  is  asserted,  are  to  be  eliminated, 
and  the  schools  are  to  be  organized  and  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
people  of  the  city,  the  legal  foundation  upon  which  the  school 
system  is  operated  and  maintained  must  be  wholly  recon- 
structed. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion further  emphasizes  this  fact.  "While,"  he  writes,  "there 
may  be  improvements  here  and  there  under  the  present 
system,  and  while  there  may  be  conceivably,  an  excellent 
general  condition,  as  there  are  now  excellencies  of  individual 
schools  and  teachers,  no  enduring  progress  can  be  expected 
until  the  whole  system  is  so  organized  as  to  confide  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  schools  in  a  board  of  education,  inde- 
pendent of  poHtical  association,  which  shall  have  full  power 
to  administer  the  schools  and  full  responsibility  for  the  re- 
sults." 

The  report,  as  indicated,  contains  a  complete  survey  of  the 
schools  in  their  equipment,  organization  and  accomplish- 
ment which  is  a  model  of  statement,  as  it  is  of  the  under- 
standing and  rating  of  the  conditions  described.  It  is,  withal, 
as  its  source  would  promise,  thorogoing,  impartial  and  con- 
clusive, and  from  all  these  points  of  view  an  altogether  not- 
able contribution  to  the  growing  literature  of  educational 
publicity  and  of  educational  reform. 

College  entrance  ^^^  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
examination  board  tary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  is  concerned  in  the  main  with  the  examinations 
of  June,  1916,  the  statistics  of  which  are  given,  as  usual, 
in  detail.  The  year  under  review  is  noted  as  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  Board  as  the  first  in  an  area  of  enlarged 
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activities  and  increased  influence.  The  total  number  of 
candidates  examined  was  10,631,  or  considerably  more 
than  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  first  time, 
the  long-expected  and  much-discust  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations were  held  and  were  made  the  basis  for  the  new 
or  alternative  plan  of  admission — otherwise  called  the  four- 
examination  plan — and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
these  examinations  were  taken  by  many  of  the  old  plan 
candidates,  who  substituted  them  for  the  ordinary  detached, 
or  separable  examinations  in  the  same  subjects. 

Both  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates 
and  the  establishment  of  the  comprehensive  examinations 
were  due  chiefly  to  the  joint  action  of  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton  Universities,  which  agreed  to  discontinue  their 
own  June  examinations,  and  offered  to  give  the  Board  with- 
out charge  the  services  of  their  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittees entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  new  question 
papers.  Significant  of  a  further  extension  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  is  the  agreement  of  the  same  universities 
to  hold  their  September  admission  examinations  on  iden- 
tical dates  and  to  make  arrangements  whereby  the  Board 
may  prepare  their  papers. 

In  detail,  1,087  schools  sent  candidates  to  the  June  ex- 
aminations. Of  these,  568  were  public  schools,  sending 
3,784,  and  519  private  schools  sending  6,365  candidates, 
respectively.  In  addition,  482  candidates  were  either 
conditioned  college  students,  were  prepared  by  private 
tutors  or  self -prepared,  or  they  neglected  to  state  how  they 
had  received  their  preparation.  Furthermore,  of  all  the 
candidates  8,805  were  boys  and  1,826  girls.  Examinations 
were  held  for  the  first  time  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements 
in  biology,  botany,  zoology,  and  mechanical  drawing, 
adopted  in  19 15.  Almost  51,000  answer  books  were  writ- 
ten at  the  examinations.  Of  these,  2,000  were  compre- 
hensive books  written  by  new  plan  candidates  and  1,000  com- 
prehensive books  by  old  plan  candidates,  or  candidates  seek- 
ing admission  on  the  basis  of  a  full  set  of  examinations 
not  reinforced  by  the  submission  of  a  detailed  school  record. 
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Nearly  ninety-five  per  cent,  accordingly,  of  the  answer 
books  were  of  the  same  type  as  in  previous  years.  The 
subjects  in  which  the  comprehensive  examinations  were 
substituted  for  the  detached  or  separable  examinations 
were  chiefly  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  and  German. 
A  number  of  schools,  the  report  concludes,  seem  to  have 
seized  the  opportunity  to  discontinue  entirely  the  use  of 
the  older  examinations  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  usual 
appendixes  contain  a  list  of  readers,  the  classification  of 
candidates  according  to  the  location  of  the  examination 
center,  residence,  age,  the  institution  at  which  the  candi- 
date wished  to  study,  and  the  institution  attended  during 
the  year  preceding  the  examination,  and,  finally,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Board. 

By  the  terms  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  April  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  examinations  will  hereafter  always  begin 
on  the  third  Monday  in  June.  This  date,  it  is  explained, 
represents  a  compromise  between  the  desires  of  those  who 
would  lengthen  and  those  who  would  shorten  the  school 
year,  between  the  public  schools  and  the  private  schools, 
and  between  North  and  South — "A  date,"  says  the  report, 
"which  while  entirely  satisfactory  to  none,  gives  compara- 
tively small  offence  to  all." 

Diu-ing  the  year  under  review  no  new  college  was  admitted 
to  membership.  Last  spring.  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley  announced  their  intention  to  sub- 
stitute the  new  plan  of  admission  for  the  certificate  system. 
Should  this  proposed  change  go  into  effect,  nearly  two 
thousand  additional  candidates  would  take  these  examina- 
tions. 

The  influence  of  the  Board  and  its  work  is  perhaps  the 
most  constructive  and  salutary  single  influence  now  at 
work  in  American  education. 


Public  provision      ^  ^^P^^  ^^  ^^  Committee  on  Recreation 
for  recreation  in     of   the   City   of   New   York,   issued   apart 
^    °^  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  city  govern- 

ment, covers  the  activities  of  the  committee  during  nine 
months  of  19 16,  with  an  account  of  work  in  progress,^a 
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general  resume  of  recreation  conditions  in  the  city,  and  the 
plans  of  the  committee  in  connjection  with  the  191 7  budget. 

The  Committee  on  Recreation,  according  to  the  report, 
has  four  main  tasks:  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  for  recreation  activities  in  New  York  City; 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  various  public  boards  affecting 
recfeation  in  the  city;  to  coordinate  public  and  private 
agencies;  and  to  make  budget  recommendations  to  cany- 
out  its  plans.  In  following  this  program,  the  report  points 
out,  steps  have  been  taken  for  a  thoro  survey  of  facilities 
and  needs;  progress  has  been  made  in  preventing  unneces- 
sary duplication  between  the  work  of  public  departments; 
private  agencies  have  been  considered  in  mapping  out  public 
summer  playground  activities;  and  current  action  of  the 
city  under  the  budget  has  been  kept  in  line  with  future 
necessary  development. 

Public  recreation  provisions,  the  report  reminds  us, 
include  all  park  work,  recreation  piers,  gymnasiums,  swim- 
ming pools  and  beaches,  and  not  merely  supervised  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  recreation  development  of  New  York  City  falls  his- 
torically into  four  periods.  The  first  is  the  period  of  the 
acquirement  of  large  parks,  from  1835  to  1888,  a  period 
marked  by  the  acquirement  of  Central  Park,  of  Prospect 
Park  in  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  series  of  large  parks  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx. 

The  second  is  the  period  of  agitation  for  small  parks, 
from  1887  to  1897.  This  period  was  marked  by  much  play- 
ground legislation,  only  part  of  which  was  effective.  Among 
the  laws  past  was  that  of  1887,  permitting  the  city  to  ex- 
pend $1,000,000  annually  for  small  parks,  that  of  1888, 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  private  parks  and  play- 
ground associations,  and  that  of  1895,  requiring  outdoor 
playgrounds  in  connection  with  all  new  school  buildings. 
During  this  period  the  first  playgrounds  were  organized 
under  private  auspices,  in  Brooklyn  in  1889  and  in  Man- 
hattan in  1 89 1,  and  Mulberry  Bend,  Corlears  Hook,  Seward, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  Parks  were  acquired. 
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The  third  period,  from  1897  to  19 10,  is  a  period  of  develop- 
ment of  school  recreation  work.  The  first  supervised  play- 
grounds under  any  public  department  were  organized  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1898.  During  the  early  years 
of  this  period,  the  Board  of  Education  managed  play- 
grounds in  park  property  and  on  recreation  piers,  and  had 
charge  of  swimming  baths  on  public  property  other  than 
its  own.  It  also  conducted  school  gardens  in  five  parks. 
Its  first  evening  recreation  centers  were  begun  in  1900  as 
a  continuation  of  summer  vacation  playgrounds.  In  1902, 
playgrounds  were  opened  under  the  Park  Department. 
These  park  playgrounds  were  at  first  unsupervised,  then 
later  supervised  by  attendants  who  were  responsible  to  a 
section  foreman  who  had  no  more  than  accidental  knowledge 
of  children  or  of  playground  work. 

The  fourth,  and  last  period,  from  1 910  to  the  present  time, 
is  the  period  of  coordination.  When  the  playground  work 
began,  its  administration  was  centralized  in  the  Board  of 
Education.  During  the  preceding  period  this  centraliza- 
tion was  gradually  broken  up.  In  19 10  a  Bureau  of  Recrea- 
tion under  the  Manhattan  Park  Department  was  organ- 
ized, followed  in  19 13  by  a  similar  bureau  in  the  Brooklyn 
Park  Department.  At  present  The  Bronx  and  Queens 
are  still  under  the  method  of  playground  administration 
found  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  prior  to  19 10.  In  191 1 
the  Public  Recreation  Commission  was  organized  under 
a  law  which  made  it  an  administrative  body  for  any  recrea- 
tion facilities  turned  over  to  it,  and  a  body  to  report  on  recre- 
ation matters  coming  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  in  1915  there  were  in 
New  York  City  554  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers, 
each  of  which  conducted  from  35  to  730  sessions  per  year. 
During  the  year  the  city  spent  $2,660,532  for  recreation 
under  both  Park  and  School  Departments,  of  which  $482,824, 
or  18. 1  per  cent,  was  for  active  recreation.  Of  the  total 
expenditure  for  recreation,  $325,417,  or  12.2  per  cent,  was 
for  supervised  active  recreation. 
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Careful  estimates  show  that  in  191 5  there  were  in  New 
York  734,402  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  must  play  away  from  home.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance at  school  and  park  playgrounds  in  that  year  varied 
from  less  than  100,000  to  185,186  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  failure  to  reach  a  larger  per  cent  of  the 
need  was  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  area  at  certain  places; 
to  lack  of  proper  location  and  distribution  of  areas;  to  the 
small  number  of  sessions  at  certain  grounds;  and  to  failure 
to  assign  responsibiHty  in  each  neighborhood  for  knowing 
and  meeting  needs.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  at  hand 
in  the  development  of  recreation  conditions,  states  the  re- 
port, is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  system  for  training  either 
recreation  workers  in  service  or  workers  who  are  seeking  posi- 
tions in  the  service. 

The  report  contains  detailed  statistics  of  the  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers  and  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
committee  in  conclusion  makes  the  emphatic  statement 
that  its  recommendations  for  the  betterment  of  existing 
conditions  in  the  provision  of  wider  facilities  and  of  more 
intelligent  coordination  and  control  when  carried  out  will 
result  in  saving  the  city  many  thousands  of  dollars;  and 
that  their  purpose  is  to  sectu-e  the  greatest  possible  return 
to  the  city  by  preventing  duplication  and  securing  exten- 
sions along  the  Hues  of  a  definite  policy. 

-^   .  The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  American 

Academy  in  Academy  in  Rome  to  the  trustees  covers 

^^^  the  year  ending  September  30,  1916.     The 

report  summarizes  the  conditions  at  hand  in  the  Academy 
in  general,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  S^ool  of  Classical 
Studies,  the  library  and  the  museum,  recounts  the  publica- 
tions of  the  year,  and  states  the  residential  and  other  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Academy.  Appended  to  Director 
Carter's  general  report  are  the  special  reports  of  Graham 
PhilHps  Stevens,  Director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  of 
Professor  Henry  A.  Sanders,  Acting  Director  of  the  School 
of  Classical  Studies,  and  of  Professor  Albert  W.  Van  Buren, 
lyibrarian  of  the  Academy. 
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The  report  as  a  whole  is  a  record  of  gratifying  progress 
in  the  midst  of  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  difficulties. 
"If  it  took  a  certain  courage,"  says  the  Director,  "to  open 
the  Academy  the  preceding  year,  when  Europe  was  at  war 
but  Italy  still  neutral,  it  required  a  still  greater  courage  to 
open  this  last  year  with  Italy  herself  at  war."  He  goes  on, 
however,  to  say  that  never  has  courage  been  better  re- 
warded, and  that  taking  it  all  in  all  the  year  has  been  more 
pleasant  and  much  easier  than  its  predecessor. 

The  war  inevitably,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  its 
effect  upon  the  work  of  the  Academy,  but  it  also  brought 
its  compensations.  To  quote  a  passage  well  worth  quoting: 
"On  the  surface  there  have  been  obvious  disadvantages. 
The  travels  of  our  students  have  of  necessity  become  more 
circumscribed  and  more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The 
taking  of  photographs  and  of  measurements  has  been  im- 
possible. American  visitors  are  virtually  non-existing. 
No  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  except  the  writer  has 
been  in  Rome  during  the  past  academic  year,  a  fact  which 
has  made  it  necessary  that  the  director  should  undertake 
two  jotuneys  to  America.  But  we  must  not  forget  the 
compensations — Rome  without  tourists,  the  city  come  into 
its  own  again,  the  'contadini'  as  visitors  'seeing  Rome 
first,'  peasants  from  the  Abruzzi  and  Sardinian  fishermen 
in  full  costume  on  the  Corso,  the  Pantheon  admired  by  the 
people  of  Calabria,  the  Forum  visited  by  peasants  from 
Scanno.  These  are  visions  which  we  who  were  born  since 
1870  never  expected  to  see." 

The  Academy  on  its  part  responded  to  the  demands  of 
the  war  by  offering  the  Villa  Mirafiore,  its  former  residence, 
to  the  committee  for  maimed  soldiers,  who  have  installed 
a  training  school  with  work  shops  for  those  who  have  lost 
arms  and  legs. 

In  spite  of  war  conditions  the  Academy  shows  a  total 
enrolment  for  19 15-16  of  twenty  fellows  and  students,  as 
contrasted  with  eighteen  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
School  of  Classical  Studies  has  seriously  suffered,  however, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  report,  thru  the  practical  annihila- 
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tion  of  the  body  of  students  which  in  normal  times  has 
formed  a  large  part  of  its  attendance  in  addition  to  the 
regular  Fellows.  These  students  have  been  prevented  by 
the  war  from  coming  to  Europe,  and  the  School  has  been 
deprived  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  persons  who  would 
normally  be  present,  altho  not  technically  in  residence. 
An  important  event  of  the  year  in  the  history  of  the  Classical 
School  was  the  appointment  of  Professor  Charles  Upson 
Clark,  of  Yale,  as  its  Director. 

The  special  reports  of  the  several  Directors  show  no  abate- 
ment of  interest  or  effort  in  the  activities  in  their  particular 
fields.  ''The  turmoil  of  war,"  to  quote  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  "fortunately  affected  the  work  in  the 
School  even  less  than  it  did  the  previous  year,  for  the  stu- 
dents soon  became  familiar  with  the  new  requirements  for 
travel  and  the  best  methods  of  working.  Altho  conditions 
were  not  normal,  yet  there  is  such  an  inexhaustible  amount 
of  material  thruout  Italy  that  every  student  found  con- 
genial and  profitable  work  to  undertake."  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  excursions 
were  made,  as  in  former  years,  to  sites  of  historical  and 
archaeological  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  and  ex- 
planatory lectures  were  given  in  connection  with  them. 
A  trip  was  also  made,  and  participated  in  by  nearly  all  the 
students,  to  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  Director  of  the  Academy  at  the  end  of  his  report 
triumphantly  explains  that  altho  the  war  has  had  a  dis- 
tinct effect  upon  the  Academy's  finances  by  cutting  off 
subscriptions  and  raising  prices,  the  situation  has  been 
met  by  rigid  economy  in  management  and  the  year  has 
been  finished  with  $4.79  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
In  the  concluding  words  of  the  report  he  says:  "We  thus 
step  forward  into  the  new  year,  with  our  budget  still  fur- 
ther cut,  grimly  determined  to  make  it  go,  but  we  have 
a  steadily  growing  conviction  that  we  have  reached  the  limit 
of  oiu:  economies.  So  long  as  the  war  lasts  and  our  work 
can  not  be  seen  face  to  face  it  may  be  difi&cult  to  cause  others 
to  share  this  conviction;  and  yet,  somehow,  we  feel  that 
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things  are  about  to  change  and  that  our  great  and  pros- 
perous country  will  soon  take  a  proper  pride  in  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  we  stand  for,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  dreams  of  our  founders,  occupying  all 
of  our  properties  to  the  universal  service  of  art  and  letters 
and  the  glory  of  our  country  in  a  foreign  land." 

The  culti^^ition  ''The  cultivation  of  superficiality  has  in 
of  superficiality  our  modern  America  been  carried  to  an 
extreme  unknown  in  any  other  age  or  nation.  The  news- 
paper that  we  glance  over  every  morning  encourages 
superficiality  by  arranging  its  matter  so  that  it  can  be 
hastily  skimmed  and  then  thrown  aside.  But  of  course 
the  cream,  if  it  be  worthy  of  so  flattering  a  term,  is  about 
all  one  cares  to  get  of  the  daily  news.  Reputable  maga- 
zines, however,  have  adopted  the  newspaper  devices  of 
headlines  and  synoptical  outlines.  Even  the  light  serial 
novel  now  spares  the  belated  reader  the  trouble  of  turning 
back  and  reading  from  the  beginning.  What  has  pre- 
ceded the  current  instalment  is  squeezed  into  a  few  pre- 
liminary lines  of  fine  print,  even  up  to  the  very  closing 
chapters  of  the  story.  All  this  is  characteristic  of  our 
American  preference  for  knowingness  at  the  expense  of 
knowledge.  Deep  study,  prolonged  and  serious  reading, 
sustained  intellectual  effort,  any  concentration  of  atten- 
tion beyond  that  called  for  by  the  illuminated  screen  of 
the  moving-picture  theatre,  are  generally  distasteful.  We 
take  little  pleasiure  in  meditation  and  rumination;  the  only 
ruminants  among  us  are  the  gum-chewers." — The  Dial, 
December   14,   191 6. 

The  Revue  Internationale  de  L'Enseignement  has  been 
publishing  some  notes  on  instruction  in  the  United  States, 
written  by  an  American,  from  which  one  would  not  unnat- 
urally gather  the  impression  that  the  United  States  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Fall  River,  or  at  most  by  the 
Connecticut  River. 

We  observe  in  the  editorial  columns  of  a  printed  paper 
called  "The  American  Issue,"  dated  January  13,  191 7, 
which  uses  as  sub-title  the  words  "An  Advocate  of  Christian 
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Patriotism,"  this  statement:  "Those  acquainted  with  the 
exigencies  of  a  modern  university  well  know  how  pressure 
can  be  put  on  the  head  of  such  an  institution."  If  the  edi- 
tors of  the  printed  paper  named  have  any  information  on 
this  point,  the  pages  of  the  Educationai.  Review  are 
open  to  them  for  a  descriptive  article  giving  names,  dates, 
and  precise  circumstances.  The  particular  person  which 
the  passage  quoted  refers  to  is  Dr.  William  H.  Welch, 
who  does  not  happen  to  be  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  but  who  is  so  competent  to  be  President  of 
any  university  that  the  mistake  in  his  title  may  be  over- 
looked in  the  interest  of  a  larger  truth. 

The  new  Index  for  Volumes  26-50  of  the  EducaTionai, 
Review  covering  the  years  from  June,  1903,  to  December, 
19 15,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Librarians  and  teachers 
who  have  ready  access  to  this  Index  and  to  the  earlier  Index 
to  Volumes  1-25,  will  find  it  possible  to  use  quickly  the  en- 
tire fifty  volumes  of  the  EducaTionai.  Review  with  their 
contents  of  articles,  discussions,  book  reviews  and  notes, 
covering  every  important  educational  topic  and  every  im- 
portant educational  movement  of  the  past  quarter  century. 
The  possession  and  use  of  these  two  index  volumes  will 
greatly  increase  the  practical  value  of  a  full  set  of  the 
Educationai,  Review. 
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I 
SHOULD  SPECIALISTS  SPECIALIZE? 

Should  specialists  specialize?  Tolstoy,  in  his  Fables 
for  children,  does  not  say;  but  he  does  tell  us  about  an  Indian 
king  who  ordered  all  the  bUnd  men  to  be  assembled.  When 
they  came,  he  ordered  that  all  the  elephants  be  shown 
to  them.  The  blind  men  went  to  the  stable  and  began  to 
feel  the  elephants.  One  felt  a  leg,  another  a  tail,  a  third 
the  stump  of  a  tail,  a  fourth  a  belly,  a  fifth  a  back,  a  sixth 
the  ears,  a  seventh  the  tusks,  and  an  eighth  a  trunk.  Then 
the  king  called  the  blind  men,  and  asked  them:  "What 
are  my  elephants  like?"  One  blind  man  said:  "Your 
elephants  are  like  posts."  He  had  felt  the  legs.  Another 
blind  man  said:  "They  are  like  bath  brooms."  He  had 
felt  the  end  of  the  tail.  A  third  said:  "They  are  like 
branches."  He  had  felt  the  tail  stump.  The  one  who 
had  touched  the  belly  said:  "The  elephants  are  like  a 
clod  of  earth."  The  one  who  had  touched  the  sides  said: 
"They  are  like  a  wall."  The  one  who  had  touched  a  back 
said :  "They  are  like  a  mound. * '  The  one  who  had  touched 
the  ears  said:  "They  are  like  mortar."  The  one  who  had 
touched  the  tusks  said:  "They  are  like  horns."  The  one 
who  had  touched  the  trunk  said:  "They  are  like  a  stout 
rope."  And  all  the  blind  men  began  to  dispute  and  to 
quarrel. 

Every  now  and  then  a  blind  man  seeks  admission  to 
college  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  learning  all  about  an 
elephant's    trunk    without    knowing    anything    about    the 
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elephant.  He  objects  to  taking  even  a  half  course  on  ele- 
phants' tusks  because  the  subject  has  no  practical  con- 
nection with  his  specialty.  Every  now  and  then  a  boy 
says  to  his  teachers,  "I  want  to  study  English  composition. 
I  have  been  told  that  I  have  unusual  talent  as  a  writer. 
I  must  not  waste  time.  I  am  already  eighteen  years  old. 
I  can  not  afford  to  take  courses  in  history  and  philosophy 
and  science.  My  specialty  is  writing."  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  such  a  boy  to  comprehend  fully  what  a  great 
convenience  it  is,  for  one  who  wishes  to  write,  to  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  is  ambitious  to  become  a 
public  speaker.  He  does  not  care  to  study  logic  and  psy- 
chology and  politics.  Not  at  all.  Those  studies  may  do 
very  well  for  people  who  have  plenty  of  time  and  no  definite 
aim  in  life.  As  for  him,  he  wishes  to  become  a  public  speaker, 
and,  therefore,  he  desires  only  a  course  in  pubHc  speaking 
and  that  a  brief  one.  Why  waste  time?  The  alluring  man, 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  magazine,  cries  out, 
**I  can  make  you  a  convincing  speaker  in  fifteen  minutes  a 
day."  As  for  something  to  say,  have  we  not  been  assured 
a  thousand  times  that  fifteen  minutes  a  day  and  a  five-foot 
shelf  of  books  are  sufficient  for  a  liberal  education? 

One  trouble  with  the  hasty  specialist  is  that  he  defeats 
his  own  purpose.  He  can  not  know  all  about  an  elephant's 
trunk,  without  knowing  which  end  it  is  on  and  why.  He 
can  not  be  an  expert  in  the  care  of  human  eyes  without 
first  knowing  the  human  body.  A  specialist  who  is  only 
a  specialist  is  no  specialist  at  all.  Specialization  without 
a  broad  foundation  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  The  greatest 
specialists — to  use  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Crothers — "specialize 
in  the  humanities." 

A  specialist  is  supposed  to  have  a  thoro  knowledge  of  one 
comparatively  small  field,  but  he  can  not  understand  one 
small  field  except  in  its  manifold  relations  to  other  fields. 
When,  by  specializing  we  mean  deliberately  narrowing  the 
scope  of  one's  knowledge  and  appreciation,  we  mean  a 
kind   of   concentration   of   effort  which   may  prepare  for 
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certain  routine  work  directed  by  other  people.  It  never 
can  prepare  for  intelligent  leadership.  The  kind  of  special- 
ized preparation  which  means  first  breadth  and  eventually 
leadership  has  no  royal  shortcut. 

Should  we,  then,  choose  studies  which  are  prac- 
tical or  those  which  are  cultural?  Of  all  educa- 
tional controversies,  that  is  the  most  familiar,  the  most 
hotly  pursued — and  perhaps  the  most  futile.  The  bUnd 
men,  in  Tolstoy's  fable,  disputed  and  quarreled  to 
no  purpose.  Now  this  quarrel  is  futile  because  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  purely  practical  subject  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  purely  cultural  subject.  The  naive  divi- 
sion of  all  studies  into  those  which  are  useful  and  those 
which  are  merely  ornamental  has  doomed  to  confusion 
from  the  start  much  of  our  modem  discussion  concerning 
the  relative  values  of  vocational  high  schools  and  classical 
high  schools,  of  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  technical  and  professional  schools,  on  the  other  hand. 
No  subject  can  be  sensibly  considered  apart  from  the 
animating  purpose  of  the  teacher,  the  attitude  of  the  student, 
and  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  institution.  Any  subject 
may  be  partly  cultural — dressmaking,  for  example,  and  sign- 
painting  and  blacksmithing.  Under  certain  conditions,  for 
certain  persons,  such  studies  would  be  chiefly  cultural. 
Any  study,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  practical,  as  I^atin 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  every  one  who  studied  it,  and  as 
it  is  today  for  every  one  who  teaches  it.  To  attempt  to 
divide  the  curriculum  of  lower  schools  or  higher  schools 
into  practical  and  cultural  subjects  is  to  ignore  the  meaning 
of  specialization.  It  is  more  illuminating  to  attempt  to 
classify  subjects  of  study  as  immediately  practical  and 
ultimately  practical,  as  narrowly  cultural  and  broadly 
cultural. 

The  history  of  the  American  college  curriculum  begins 
with  the  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy 
of  the  Harvard  College  course  of  1636,  and  extends  thru 
the  modem  period  of  demand  for  obviously  useful  studies 
down    to    the    twentieth    century    successful    agricultural 
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college  with  its  array  of  courses  from  weeds  to  stock-judging, 
subtropical  pomology,  pork  production,  higher  basketry, 
fancy  cooking  and  business  correspondence.  The  domi- 
nant tendency  in  America  is  toward  the  practical. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  far-reaching  modern  movement 
to  adapt  education  to  the  immediate  needs  of  all  people? 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  teaching  of  trades  to  the  children 
of  elementary  schools?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  over- 
shadowing of  the  remotely  practical  subjects  of  the  secon- 
dary school  curriculum  by  immediately  practical  courses? 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  modest  little  catalog  of  the  old 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  the  thousand-page  register  of  the 
modem  university?  We  must  say  that  this  trend  in  edu- 
cation is  productive  of  good — indeed,  with  certain  quali- 
fications, it  is  an  inevitable  and  indispensable  gain.  The 
historian  of  the  next  century,  looking  back  upon  our  time, 
will  wonder  at  the  unaccountable  persistence  of  our  schools 
in  teaching  to  ninety  per  cent  of  their  students  some  sub- 
jects which  had  for  them  neither  immediate  nor  ultimate 
practical  value.  This  new  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  pupils 
of  each  grade  in  each  city  the  education  which  school  sta- 
tistics prove  that  the  majority  of  them  will  immediately 
need,  is  a  hopeful  tendency;  for  the  stability  of  a  democratic 
community  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  widest 
possible  extension  among  its  people  of  the  capacity  for 
productive  labor.  An  immediately  practical  education  is 
a  necessity  for  those  whose  formal  education  must  be  com- 
paratively brief;  and  this  includes  most  human  beings, 
for  few  have  extraordinary  intellectual  powers.  The  great 
majority  of  men  and  women  are  dependent  upon  leaders. 
They  must  be  producers  in  activities  that  are  not  too  ex- 
acting. 

This  may  sound  like  heresy  in  a  country  which 
began  its  career  by  declaring  that  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal.  Democracy  has  often  tried  to  abolish  the 
hindmost  by  decree,  and  our  schools  have  long  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  all  children  are  fit  for  abstract 
forms  of  higher  education.     But  when  we  face  the  facts 
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that  science  ruthlessly  thrusts  before  us  concerning  indi- 
vidual differences  among  human  beings,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  need — not  less — but  more  education 
of  immediately  practical  types.  Such  education  is  and  will 
be  supported  at  pubHc  expense,  for  a  general  level  of  in- 
telligence and  efficiency  is  an  obvious  and  a  primary  need. 
More  vocational  education  will  come,  and  better  education, 
because  it  will  be  based  on  quantitative  studies  of  aims, 
needs  and  values,  of  educational  processes  and  results, 
measured  with  precision.  Guesses,  opinions  and  prejudices 
are  gradually  giving  way  to  science.  Our  public  schools 
will  not  be  over- weighted,  however,  with  vocational  studies ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  way  ahead  must  always  be  kept 
open  for  exceptional  students.  Possible  leaders  must  not 
be  led  into  blind  alleys.  In  the  second  place,  every  man  is 
not  only  a  producer  but  also  a  consumer  and  a  citizen. 
Intelligent  consumers  and  intelligent  citizens  are  at  least 
as  important  as  efficient  producers.  But  a  broad  table- 
land of  general  efficiency  and  intelligence  is  not  enough. 
A  thousand  pleasant  foothills  will  not  take  the  place  of 
one  Mt.  Hood.  We  must  have  leaders  as  well  as  artisans, 
exceptionally  well-equipt  men  in  every  domain — ^in  litera- 
ture, in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  architecture,  in  music, 
in  journalism,  in  politics,  in  education,  in  the  ministry, 
in  medicine,  in  statesmanship. 

Education  for  such  leadership  is  no  less  practical  than  the 
education  of  plumbers  and  bookkeepers.  That  is  the  gist 
of  the  matter.  In  our  haste  to  prepare  every  boy  for  a  special 
job,  let  us  throw  off  our  blinders — especially  those  of  us 
who  regard  ourselves  as  practical  men.  I  repeat  it:  edu- 
cation for  such  leadership  is  no  less  practical  than  the  edu- 
cation of  plumbers  and  bookkeepers.  Yet  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  liberal  curriculum  are  usually  called  cultural, 
not  useful.  History,  sociology,  government,  music,  fine 
arts,  literature,  logic,  psychology,  philosophy,  rehgion,  and 
various  sciences  presented  as  liberal  rather  than  as  tech- 
nical education — ^mathematics,  biology,  physics,  chemistry 
and   astronomy — these  subjects   are   often   condemned   as 
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impractical.  I  call  them  intensely  practical.  No  subjects, 
properly  pursued,  are  more  practical — ^that  is,  ultimately 
practical — for  the  teacher,  the  jtuist,  the  editor,  the  minister, 
the  banker,  the  city  commissioner,  the  statesman,  the  legis- 
lator, or  for  the  responsible  heads  of  hundreds  of  business 
enterprises  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  human  beings. 

In  arguments  tending  to  prove  that  success  in  scholar- 
ship leads  to  success  in  later  life,  no  account  is  usually  taken 
of  the  subjects  studied.  The  same  correlation  appears  to 
prevail  year  in  and  year  out,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
in  every  type  of  institution,  regardless  of  the  individual 
courses  of  study.  It  does  not  appear,  from  all  otir  statis- 
tics, that  it  makes  much  difference  which  subjects  a  boy 
elects.  But  what  grade  of  work  he  does  in  the  subjects 
of  his  choice  makes  all  the  difference,  as  a  rule,  between 
notable  success  and  comparative  failure  in  his  Hfe-work. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
college  courses  of  study  of  most  of  the  successful  men  of  the 
past  centiuy  were  virtually  devoid  of  immediately  prac- 
tical subjects.  And  we  should  not  lose  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  62  per  cent  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  68  per  cent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  college 
graduates  whose  schooling  was  chiefly  Hberal  rather  than 
practical.  From  our  college  graduates — a  body  of  men 
constituting  less  than  two  per  cent  of  those  ehgible  for 
election  to  Congress — ^we  have  chosen  more  than  62  per 
cent  of  our  leaders.  Included  in  Who's  Who  in  America 
and  in  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  are 
several  hundred  times  as  many  college  graduates  as  non- 
graduates,  in  proportion  to  the  total  numbers  in  each  group. 

A  liberal  education,  it  thus  appears,  is  for  many  men  a  prac- 
tical investment.  But  practical  as  such  subjects  may  be  in  the 
long  stress  of  a  great  life-work,  students  may  miss  their 
higher  values  thru  pursuing  them  for  immediate  utility. 
The  dean  of  the  agricultural  school  of  a  great  university 
was  urged  by  professors  of  literatiure,  history  and  philosophy 
to  have  more  of  these  courses  for  students  of  agriculture. 
"Certainly,"  repHed  the  dean,  "we  want  such  studies,  but 
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make  them  as  practical  as  possible."  Immediate  and 
obvious  utility,  he  had  in  mind.  His  answer  illustrates 
the  weakness  of  the  so-called  liberal  studies  as  often  pre- 
sented in  technical  schools.  Without  the  liberal  spirit, 
the  studies  are  no  longer  liberal.  The  direct  pursuit  of 
culture,  like  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  a  sorry  quest. 
In  college,  as  elsewhere,  he  who  would  find  his  life  must 
lose  it,  and  he  who  loses  his  Hfe  will  find  Hfe  and  find  it 
more  abundantly. 

I  have  contrasted  narrowly  cultural  study  with  broadly 
cultural  study,  immediately  practical  education  with  ulti- 
mately practical  education.  The  one  trains  people  to  meet 
old  situations  in  prescribed  ways.  The  other  enables  men 
and  women  to  meet  new  situations,  analyze  them,  discover 
the  issues  involved,  and  develop  new  solutions  in  new  crises. 
The  one  may  be  short ;  the  other  is  necessarily  a  long  prepara- 
tion. But  do  we  rightly  condemn  any  investment  be- 
cause its  retiuns  are  not  immediate?  The  appletree  is 
not  less  useful  than  the  turnip  plant  because  it  requires 
more  time  and  culture.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a  baseball 
pitcher  ripens  early,  but  a  supreme  court  justice  is  a  rather 
mattire  product.  Preparation  for  leadership  does  require 
time.  Nowadays  people  take  their  pleasure,  travel,  ex- 
ercise, business,  at  high  speed.  Some  people  expect  to 
acquire  an  education  at  the  same  pace.  They  would  "make 
culture  hum,"  as  they  would  boom  a  town.  There  is  a 
widely  pubHshed  advertisement  that  guarantees  success 
to  any  one  who  will  attend  a  certain  business  college  for 
six  months.  Correspondence  schools  undertake  to  pre- 
pare students  for  anything  so  quickly  that  a  college  course 
seems  a  waste  of  time.  Of  late  men  have  made  fortunes  in 
a  year  or  two  by  exploiting  chewing  gum,  and  defacing  the 
landscape  with  the  astounding  announcement  that  the  gum 
is  round.  Who  can  resist  buying  gum  that's  round!  At 
the  same  time  chewing  gum  types  of  education  have  been 
offered  for  sale  in  small  packages.  The  buyer  soon  dis- 
covers that  the  flavor  is  gone,  but  he  can  keep  up  the  motions 
until  a  new  kind  is  offered  in  a  new  shape  and  a  new  wrapper. 
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It  is  a  barren  year  that  does  not  produce  a  new  nostrum 
that  will  cure  anything  in  ten  days,  and  a  twin  six-cylinder 
education  that  will  surmount  all  difficulties  at  top  speed. 

The  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  have  seen 
notable  advances  in  professional  and  technical  education. 
Medical  schools  have  steadily  improved  their  teaching  and 
their  equipment.  Of  late  some  of  the  weakest  and  most 
pretentious  of  them  have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors. 
Some  of  our  law  schools  have  developed  coiurses  of  study 
that  are  broadly  educational,  not  merely  preparation  for 
the  routine  practise  of  law.  Agricultural  colleges  have 
come  to  their  own,  and  are  now  preparing  men  for  pro- 
ductive activities  that  were,  until  lately,  impossible.  The 
better  schools  of  engineering  have  made  such  use  of  modern 
scientific  discoveries  that  their  graduates  now  perform, 
with  certainty  of  success,  feats  that  seemed  impossible  to 
the  previous  generation.  Schools  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy, 
of  advertising  and  household  arts,  of  business  and  com- 
merce have  brought  their  students  closer  to  vocational 
problems.  There  are  technical  schools  striving  to  prepare 
for  almost  every  position  in  life,  from  pearl-diver  to  aviator, 
and  the  aim  is  always  efficiency.  Their  courses  are,  for 
the  most  part,  immediately  practical,  and  their  students, 
for  the  most  part,  are  bent  on  acquiring  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  obviously  useful  information  and  experience 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

But  there  are  careers  of  vast  importance  to  mankind  for 
which  all  the  technical  and  professional  schools  of  today 
seem  to  offer  no  broadly  valuable  preparation.  The  world 
needs  today,  as  it  has  always  needed,  ministers  of  the  gospel 
with  the  wisdom,  zeal  and  inspiration  of  the  missionaries 
of  old.  The  world  needs  today,  as  never  before,  genuine 
leadership  in  the  realm  of  journaHsm.  The  world  needs 
today,  more  than  it  yet  knows,  leaders  equal  to  the  task  of 
improving  human  Hfe  in  manifold  forms  of  social  service. 
The  world  needs  today  in  commerce,  in  manufacturing, 
in  banking,  in  mining,  in  distribution,  in  transportation, 
men  with  a  conception  of  the  meaning  of  their  enterprises 
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and  their  opportunities  far  beyond  the  scope  of  technical 
preparation.  The  world  needs  today,  in  shameful  measure, 
available  men  and  women  equal  to  the  tasks  of  leadership 
in  the  government  of  our  states,  our  nation,  our  cities. 
We  have  had  leaders  of  great  stature  in  the  past — prophets, 
editors,  inventors,  social  reformers,  captains  of  industry, 
poets,  statesmen — but  the  greatest  of  them,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  been  prepared  for  their  life-work  by  formal  edu- 
cation, have  depended,  not  on  brief  vocational  schooling, 
but  on  the  broadly  cultural  and  ultimately  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the 
dean  of  the  leading  school  of  technology  in  America  pro- 
vided for  his  own  sons,  as  a  basis  for  professional  and  tech- 
nical studies,  a  course  of  four  years  in  an  old  college  of  Hberal 
arts.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  leading  schools  of  law  and  of 
medicine  in  American-make  college  studies  a  requirement  for 
admission.  Again  and  again,  men  have  acknowledged  the 
usefulness  of  their  studies  in  technical  and  professional 
schools ;  but  they  have  added  that  it  was  the  broadly  humani- 
tarian education  of  the  old  college  that  inspired  them  for 
their  life-work  and  enabled  them  to  see  it  whole.  The  poor 
blind  men  of  the  fable  could  not  see  the  whole  elephant: 
blind  specialists  have  similar  troubles. 

Liberal  education  may  bring  material  rewards  as  by- 
products. It  usually  does,  because  the  kind  of  education 
which  makes  a  boy  worth  a  dollar  a  week  more,  a  year  from 
now,  may  make  him  worth  ten  dollars  a  week  less,  ten  years 
from  now.  Vocational  schools  which  lead  directly  to  the 
pay  envelope  are  finishing  schools,  since  they  tend  to  end 
the  possibiHties  there.  The  liberal,  ultimately  practical 
education — the  necessary  basis  for  specialization — is  the 
work  of  a  beginning  school.  A  college  of  Hberal  arts,  properly 
conceived,  is  a  beginning  school  because,  by  the  time  it 
sends  its  men  and  women  out  to  take  up  responsibiHties 
in  which  they  will  sooner  or  later  become  leaders,  they  have 
just  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  alluring  upland  road  in  the 
morning  glow,  leading  to  fields  of  human  service  which, 
but  for  the  college,  would  have  been  beyond  their  imagina- 
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tion.     That  is  the  dominant  thought  of  the  last  day  of  a 
college  course:  we  rightly  call  that  day  Commencement. 

Those  who  do  not  comprehend  the  vital  significance  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  in  otir  national  life,  those  who  do  not 
perceive  its  mission  outside  the  scope  of  professional  and 
technical  schools  and  great  universities,  those  who  have 
acquired  the  American  habit  of  attempting  to  estimate 
educational  service  in  tenrfs  of  numbers  of  students,  extent 
of  departments,  grandeur  of  buildings  and  size  of  salaries, 
may  not  understand  an  institution  concerned  with  ultimately 
practical  education  and,  therefore,  content  with  small 
numbers.  Yet  training  for  the  highest  type  of  leadership 
is  not  a  wholesale  business,  is  not,  in  fact,  a  business  at  all, 
is  personal  rather  than  mechanical,  and  has  other  than 
quantitative  standards  of  success.  It  is  still  true  that  at 
a  great  university  a  boy  may  go  thru  more  college,  but  at 
a  small  college,  more  college  may  go  thru  him. 

If  all  this  be  true  of  the  old  college  of  liberal  arts,  why 
these  predictions  that  it  will  be  crushed  out  between  the 
nether  millstone  of  the  ambitious,  immediately  practical 
high  school  and  the  upper  millstone  of  the  ambitious,  im- 
mediately practical  university  ?  Why  has  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  college  of  liberal  arts  been  growing  apace? 
Not  because  we  have  had  too  much  of  liberal  education: 
far  from  it.  It  is  because  we  have  had  too  little  of  the  old 
college  and  too  much  of  the  modern  attachments  that  are 
serious  hindrances  to  broadly  cultural  studies — to  truly 
liberal  education — ^to  specializing  in  the  humanities.  No 
faculty  need  be  told  that  students  have  made  the  side 
shows  the  chief  business  of  the  circus  until  those  in  the  main 
tent  do  not  know  what  is  going  on.  Yet  a  college  president 
who  dares  to  emphasize  intellectual  matters,  rescue  the 
curriculum  from  the  diversions,  and  make  the  faculty  more 
than  an  incident  in  the  Hf  e  of  the  college,  is  either  hung  in 
effigy  or  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

W11.1.1AM  T.  Foster 

Reed  C0L1.EGE,  Portland,  Ore. 
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II 

CULTURE  AND  KULTUR  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT 
OF  A  PHILOLOGIST 

The  hatreds  engendered  by  the  present  world-war  have 
led  to  a  bitterness  in  the  attempts  to  define  and  contrast 
the  words  culture  and  Kultur  which  reminds  one  not  a  little 
of  the  violent  religious  controversies  from  the  days  of  Arius 
down  to  those  of  Luther. 

All  such  debates  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  nature 
and  the  limitations  of  language.  A  word  as  such,  is  at 
best  only  a  very  imperfect  means  to  express  a  concept. 
In  pure  mathematics  alone  do  the  word  and  the  concept 
overlap  perfectly,  as  for  example:  point,  straight  line  and 
circle.  But  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  no  word  can  be 
delimited  absolutely.  If  we  imagine  the  imiversally  ac- 
cepted uses  of  a  word  as  enclosed  within  a  circle,  there  is 
still  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  fringe  without  that  circle 
in  which  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  usages  may  occur. 
In  a  similar  manner  we  may  represent  two  synonyms 
graphically  by  two  concentric  circles,  implying  that  the 
meaning  of  one  is  contained  completely  within  the  other; 
or  as  is  more  often  the  case,  one  may  liken  them  to  two 
intersecting  circles,  showing  that  only  a  limited  area  is 
common  to  both.  The  figure  of  the  intersecting  circles 
probably  also  symbolizes  most  accurately  the  relation  be- 
tween a  word  and  its  translation  into  another  language. 
The  philosopher  Schopenhauer '  was  so  firmly  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  finding  an  absolute  equivalent  for 
most  words  in  a  foreign  language  that  he  coined  the  word 
penidentical,  the  prefix  pen-  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  for  almost. 

Like  all  other  human  activities  languages  are  undergoing 
a  constant  change.  Words  originally  derived  from  the 
same  source  may  develop  quite  differently  in  different  lan- 
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guages.  No  more  inaccurate  and  deceptive  translation 
can  be  found  than  that  by  an  etymological  equivalent. 
What  a  wealth  of  difference  there  is  between  the  French 
amour  and  the  English  amour,  the  English  pathetic  and  the 
French  paMtique,  the  German  Gymnasium  and  the  EngHsh 
gymnasium.  The  immeasurable  harm  that  has  been  done 
to  the  cause  of  international  conciHation  by  conscious 
and  unconscious  literal  mistranslations,  such  as  warlord  for 
Kriegsherr  and  force  for  Macht,  need  not  be  entered  into 
here. 

The  difficulty  of  absolutely  defining  a  word  shows  itself 
particularly  in  legal  procedure.  One  need  only  recall  the 
protracted  litigation  over  the  definition  of  whiskey,  in  the 
famous  Peruna  case  or  the  occasionally  ridiculous  rulings 
of  the  customs  authorities.  If  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
define  abstractions  such  as  romanticism,  realism  or  genius, 
it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  come  to  any  agreement 
in  cases  where  an  emotional  element  enters,  in  words  which 
inspire  men  to  high  resolves  and  glorious  deeds  of  self- 
denial  and  of  courage.  Who  can  define  adequately  such 
words  as:  Liberty,  equality,  democracy,  national  honor, 
my  country,  the  flag,  college-spirit,  undiluted  Americanism? 
One  must  never  forget  that  words  have  an  essentially  prac- 
tical purpose,  that  is  to  convey  a  meaning  to  other  persons, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  or  static  about  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  two  persons  connect  exactly  the  same 
meaning  with  any  one  word. 

These  observations  apply  with  particular  force  to  culture 
and  Kultur.  Any  layman  can  see  that  the  two  words 
must  come  from  the  same  root,  and  yet  it  is  preposterous  to 
assume  that,  therefore,  they  must  have  the  same  meaning 
or  that  if  they  are  different,  the  Germans  are  necessarily 
lacking  in  culture,  or  that  the  Anglo-French  world  need 
congratulate  itself  on  not  having  such  a  thing  as  Kultur, 
Culture  and  Kultur  both  go  back  to  the  Latin  cultura, 
which  in  turn  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  more  frequent 
cultus.  Its  primitive  sense  of  tilling,  or  cultivating,  the 
fields  has  been  preserved  in  nearly  all  the  European  Ian- 
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guages,  viz.:  English  agriculture,  German  Bodenkultur. 
But  even  in  the  Latin  of  the  Golden  Age  we  find  a  figur- 
ative use,  as  in  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations:  cultura 
animi  philosophia  est,  i.  e.,  philosophy  is  the  training  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man.  In  the  Latin 
Church  Fathers  occur  such  terms  as  cultura  spiritualis, 
cultura  fidei,  cultura  caritatis,  liheralium  cultura  litterarum 
in  the  sense  of  care,  practise  or  nurture.  All  these 
uses  are  found  also  with  the  more  usual  cultus.  The 
latter  is  also  defined  as  humanitas  and  vitae  elegantia, 
which  brings  it  pretty  close  to  our  conventional  notion  of 
culture  as  a  more  or  less  external  refinement.  Ovid  uses 
rusticitas  or,  boorishness,  as  an  antonym  of  cultus.  As  a 
part  of  a  philosophic  system  cultura,  according  to  Rudolf 
Eucken,  occurs  first  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  Roger 
Bacon. 

The  first  use  of  the  English,  culture,  is  attributed  to 
Caxton,  who  in  1483  employs  it  in  the  sense  of  worship.  For 
15  ID  we  find  "the  culture  and  profit  of  their  myndes." 
Down  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  people  were 
strictly  conscious  of  the  figurative  use  of  the  word  with  a 
direct  allusion  to  agriculture.  In  the  King  James'  version 
of  the  Bible  is  found:  "Give  us  seed  unto  our  hearts,  and 
culture  to  our  understanding,  that  there  may  come  fruit 
of  it."  From  the  Tatler  may  be  quoted:  "One  might 
wear  any  passion  out  of  a  family  by  culture,  as  skillful 
gardeners  blot  a  color  out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty." 
In  his  Advancement  of  Learning,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  even 
uses  the  collocation:  "The  cultiure  and  manurance  of 
minds  in  youth." 

In  the  Romance  languages  a  similar  development  took 
place:  French  culture,  Spanish  and  Italian  cultura.  In 
French  such  phrases  as  culture  des  arts,  des  sciences,  de 
Vesprit,  de  V intelligence  have  survived  down  to  the  present 
time. 

In  German,  since  Latin  remained  so  long  the  language 
of  scholarship,  Cultur^  occurs  late.     1692  marks  the  first 

^  The  spelling  Kultur  does  not  become  definitely  established  until  about 
1880. 
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occurrence  in  Cultur  der  Sprache.  The  literal  use  is  first 
found  in  1708  in  Cultur  der  Seide.  For  1728  we  find  Cultur 
der  Gelehrsamkeit  und  der  schonen  Wissenschaften.  Herder, 
one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  later  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, writes  Cultur  der  Vernunft  and  Geistescultur .  Yet 
as  late  as  1784,  Moses  Mendelssohn  speaks  of  Cultur  as  a 
newcomer  to  be  found  only  in  books. 

In  the  foremost  European  languages,  then,  down  to  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  culture  had  come  to 
mean  training,  or  development,  particularly  of  the  mind 
or  the  rational  faculties.  For  the  result  of  this  training 
humanitas  had  been  in  use  among  the  Romans  and  in  a 
more  pregnant  sense  during  the  Renaissance.  It  was 
Herder  in  his  Brief e  zur  Beforderung  der  Humanitdt  (1784), 
who  made  this  word  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  great 
German  classic  period.  But  neither  the  authority  of 
Herder  nor  the  interest  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  was  able  to 
insure  the  continued  use  of  that  term.  Instead  of  Humani- 
tdt another  new  usage  of  Herder  gradually  gained  currency, 
particularly  thru  its  further  deepening  by  Goethe,  i.  e.,  Bil- 
dung.  Until  then  the  word  had  had  only  its  Hteral,  con- 
crete meaning  of  formation,  or  form.  Thru  Goethe  it  be- 
came the  slogan  of  a  new  movement  for  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  perfection  of  the  individual.  Schiller  developed 
it  still  further  in  his  Aesthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen 
(1795).  Goethe  still  occasionally  employed  Cultur  instead 
of  Bildungy  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  Cultur  as  applied 
to  the  individual  vanishes  from  the  German  language. 
It  has  reappeared  sporadically  in  our  generation,  presumably 
thru  British  influence,  in  personliche  Kultur. 

It  was  this  Goethean  ideal  of  individual  perfection  and 
self -development  that  was  introduced  into  England  by  some 
of  Goethe's  British  admirers.  But  Goethe  in  his  later  years, 
attracted  by  the  writings  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fichte,  gave  his 
conception  a  decidedly  social  turn.  As  late  as  1867  Matthew 
Arnold  revealed  that  influence  in  his  famous  book  Culture 
and  Anarchy,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  contemporary 
England  that  Gladstone  called  it  "not  a  book  but  an  event." 
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It  was  partly  Goethe  who  made  Matthew  Arnold  see  that 
the  current  restriction  of  culture  to  the  intellectual  sphere, 
"the  desire  after  things  of  the  mind  simply  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  as  they  are"  is  only 
a  part-view  and  that  there  is  a  higher  "view  in  which  enter 
all  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  the  impulses  toward  action, 
help  and  beneficence,  the  desire  for  removing  human  error, 
clearing  human  confusion  and  diminishing  human  misery, 
the  noble  aspiration  to  leave  the  world  better  and  happier 
than  we  found  it — motives  eminently  such  as  are  called 
social." 

When  culture  appears  in  its  perversion,  it  is  simply  an 
outward  poHsh,  a  badge  of  class-distinction,  a  certain 
social  ease  and  grace  of  speech,  the  mark  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word.  When  Bildung 
is  bereft  of.  its  ideal  of  perfection,  it  connotes  simply  a 
large  fund  of  knowledge  and  approaches  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  education,  as  is  shown  in  the  use  of  the  word  ungebildet 
which  is  practically  synonymous  with  uneducated. 

If  culture  is  equivalent  to  Bildung,  what  is  the  meaning  then 
of  that  much  abused  word  Kulturf  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion we  must  first  consider  briefly  the  most  important  con- 
ceptions of  history.  Down  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
history  had  largely  been  political  history,  of  a  purely  nar- 
rative or  pragmatic-didactic  form,  centered  in  the  deeds 
of  great  individuals.  It  was  Montesquieu  in  his  Esprit  des 
Lois  (1748)  and  Voltaire  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  de 
r Esprit  des  Nations  (1756),  who  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  point  of  view — the  philosophic  study  of  underlying 
forces.  In  his  Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV  (1751)  Voltaire  gives 
consideration  to  science,  art,  morals,  economic  and  material 
things,  tho  he  still  looks  upon  these  various  manifestations 
as  separate  entities,  carefully  pigeonholes  them  and  neglects 
to  point  out  their  interrelation. 

It  is  this  new  attitude  toward  history  which  leads  Moses 
Mendelssohn  in  1765  to  define  these  neue  Ankommlinge  in 
the  German  language,  Bildung,  Cultur  and  Aufkldrung 
{enHghtenment)   as   "modifications  of  the  life  of  society, 
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results  of  the  industry  and  endeavors  of  men  to  improve 
their  social  condition."  The  first  history  which  bore  the 
title  Geschichte  der  Cultur  was  published  anonymously  in 
1782  by  the  polyhistor  and  lexicographer  F.  C.  Adelung. 
The  first  occurrence  of  the  compound  Cultur  geschichte  is 
chronicled  for  1787. 

It  was  Herder  who  in  1784  introduced  into  the  idea  of 
Cultur  the  concept  of  progressive  development.  With 
loving  care  he  enters  into  the  idiosyncracies  of  all  nations 
and  he  sees  the  rudiments  of  Cultur  even  in  the  most  uncivil- 
ized. "What  people  of  the  earth  is  there  which  does  not 
have  some  Cultur?''  he  asks  in  his  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der 
Geschichte  der  Menschheit,  and  he  speaks  frequently  of 
Stufen  der  Cultur.  In  1769  Herder  had  aheady  coined 
the  compounds  Volksseele  and  Nationalseele  to  define  the 
mysterious  creative  force  of  a  nation  and  of  its  feeling  of 
solidarity.  Accordingly-  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  the  interpretation  of  a  nation  as  a  living  organism,  which 
has  controlled  so  much  of  nineteenth  century  historical 
thought  in  Germany. 

Occasionally  Herder  uses  Civilisation  as  a  synonym  for 
Cultur.  That  is  the  term  still  employed  by  the  French  and 
the  English.  It  is  probably  of  medieval  Latin  origin.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Wittenberg  is  spoken  of  as  in  termino 
civilisationis.  The  first  use  of  the  word  in  French  is  ascribed 
by  the  historian  Bourdeaux  to  Turgot.  Whether  there 
was  an  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  before  Guizot's  of  1828-30, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain.  At  any  rate,  the 
lexicographer  Littre  tells  us  that  the  word  is  used  mostly 
by  modern  writers  and  that  it  was  not  admitted  into  the 
dictionary  of  the  Academy  until  1835.  It  seems  that  it 
was  particularly  the  French  Revolution,  which  made  the 
word  popular.  At  least  Desmarrais  writes  in  1827:  "La 
civilisation!  C'est  le  plus  grand  mot  de  I'epoque.  On  a 
commence  de  le  prononcer  en  1789." 

In  EngHsh,  civilization  is  also  a  comparatively  late 
arrival.  Ferguson  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil 
Society    (1767)    uses    civility,    thruout.     Boswell    tells    us 
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that  Samuel  Johnson  would  tolerate  only  civility,  in  1772. 
Burke  and  Warton  were  among  the  first  to  use  civilization 
in  1790.  The  first  writer  to  give  to  one  of  his  works  the 
title  History  of  Civilization  seems  to  have  been  Buckle  in 

1857. 

In  German  there  is  an  isolated  occurrence  of  Civilisation, 
recorded  for  1775.     It  came  to  be  used  more  widely  with 
other  catchwords  of  the  French  Revolution.     For  some  time 
it  seemed  to  be  simply  a  synonym  for  Cultur.     Gradually 
attempts  were  made  at  differentiation.     In  1836,  as  Gobi- 
neau  first  pointed   out,   Wilhelm  von  Humboldt   defined 
Civilisation  in  the  preface  to  his  monumental  work    Ueber 
die  Kawisprache  as  the  humanizing  of  peoples  in  their  ex- 
ternal institutions  and  customs  and  in  their  intellectual 
attitude  toward  these  phenomena.     Kultur  adds  the  arts 
and  sciences.     This  distinction  between  material  and  ex- 
ternal Civilisation  on  the  one  hand  and   artistic  and  intel- 
lectual Cultur  on  the  other,  gradually  became  the  generally 
accepted  one.     Still,  all  German  works,  no  matter  whether 
they  emphasize  the  one  side  or  the  other,  continue  to  use 
the   term   Kultur geschichte,   because   a   compound   usually 
retains  its  original  meaning  longer  than  the  elements  out  of 
which  it  is  compounded.     Geschichte  der  Civilisation,  so  far  as 
is  ascertainable,  was  used  only  for  the  German  translations  of 
Guizot  and  Buckle.     In  these  two  cases  Kultur  would  have 
been  more  in  accord  with  the  usage  of  the  times,  since  both 
writers  emphasize  the  higher  forms  of  civilization.     We 
have  here  a  concrete  example  of  the  inaccuracy  which  re- 
sults from  translating  a  term  simply  by  its  etymological 
equivalent.     Paul  Barth,  a  well-known  writer  on  the  phil- 
osophy of  history,  has  actually  been  misled  by  this  obvious 
mistranslation  into  assuming  the  very  opposite  distinction 
between  Civilisation  and  Cultur  from  the  one  just  pointed 
out. 

The  state  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  considered 
a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  and  Herder  of  necessity  had  looked 
upon  the  Volk  or  Nation,  simply  as  an  ethnic  or  linguistic 
entity.     The  political  bond  was  lacking  in  his  conception. 
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But  Herder's  idea  of  a  Volksseele  and  of  an  organically 
necessary  evolution  together  with  the  rude  logic  of  events 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  led  even  such  an  extreme  individual- 
ist as  Fichte  to  the  idea,  that  the  perfectible  individual 
must  have  a  firm  foundation  in  the  state.  In  his  Reden  an 
die  deutsche  Nation  (1808),  he  informs  his  countrymen  that 
they  can  never  carry  out  their  world  mission  thru  the  ejQForts 
of  individuals,  but  solely  by  uniting  in  a  national  state.  The 
German  Romanticists  made  this  conception  their  own  and 
Hegel  carried  it  still  further  by  making  the  state  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Divine  Idea,  a  necessary,  uninterrupted  develop- 
ment of  the  national  spirit.  Thus  the  individual  became 
more  and  more  simply  a  tool  of  the  Universal  Idea,  a  mere 
means  to  an  end, — Cultur  more  and  more  an  attribute  of  the 
state  with  strong  national  characteristics.  The  one  aim 
of  the  German  people,  therefore,  must  be  to  find  a  synthesis 
between  Kultur  and  the  state  in  the  Kulturstaat.  Out  of 
these  mystic  conceptions  arises  the  conviction,  as  exprest 
by  Kuno  Francke,  "that  the  state  is  not  only  a  protector 
of  vested  rights,  not  only  a  guardian  of  public  safety  and 
of  social  conditions  that  make  for  individual  happiness,  but 
preeminently  a  moral  agency  superior  to  society,  and 
that  its  principal  mission  is  to  raise  the  individuals  that 
make  up  society  to  a  higher  level  of  public  consciousness 
and  energy." 

So  Kultur  has  in  the  last  generation  come  to  mean  once 
more  civilization,  both  in  its  material  and  its  spiritual 
aspects,  but  in  a  far  more  inclusive  sense  than  ever  before. 
Nothing  has  any  significance,  in  the  words  of  Hugo  Miin- 
sterberg,  unless  "it  belongs  to  the  organized  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  contrast  to  all  human  products  which  are  created 
for  purely  selfish  and  personal  reasons,  and  embraces 
everything  which  has  been  guided  by  the  organized  nation 
with  its  community  will."  Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  as 
Ferdinand  Schevill  tells  us,  Kultur  means  a  national  program, 
i.  e.,  the  will  to  organize  under  trained  professional  leader- 
ship with  the  democratic  cooperation  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  for  that  peculiar  collective  form  of  progress  and 
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civilization  which  has  been  gradually  evolving  out  of  the  past 
history  of  the  race.  In  a  word,  it  is  sociaHzed  national 
efficiency  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense. 

The  older  German  use  of  Cultur  in  its  non-individual 
sense  has  been  gaining  ground  in  England.  As  early  as  1867 
the  historian  Freeman  wrote  of  "a  language  and  a  culture 
which  was  wholly  aHen  to  them."  E.  B.  Tyler,  in  his 
monumental  book  entitled  Primitive  Culture  (1871),  abso- 
lutely identifies  culture  with  civilization.  In  1889  Jessop 
spoke  of  centers  of  culture  and  in  1906  Kuno  Francke's 
title  at  Harvard  was  changed  to  Professor  of  the  History 
of  German  Culture.  In  much  of  the  British  war-Hterature, 
culture  has  supplanted  civilization. 

The  French,  until  very  recently,  have  preferred  to  retain 
civilisation,  as  for  example,  Seignobos  Histoire  de  la  Civil- 
isation (1889),  or  they  use  progris  or  humanity.  But  like 
the  Germans  they  have  come  more  and  more  to  reaHze  the 
close  interrelation  between  state,  society,  economics,  art  and 
philosophy,  tho  their  interpretation  is  more  rationaHstic 
than  mystic.  For  this  concept  the  word  culture  has  of 
late  years  appeared  in  use,  as  in  a  book  entitled  La  Culture 
Frangaise  en  Belgique  (19 12).  It  has  apparently  found  the 
sanction  of  the  French  authorities,  for  in  the  fall  of  191 6 
Professor  Jules  Bois,  an  emissary  of  the  French  Republic, 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Columbia  University  on 
La  Culture  Frangaise. 

Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 

C01.UMBIA  University 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTORY  COURSE  SINCE  1890 
Previous  to  1894  ancient  history  was  more  frequently- 
found  in  the  high  school  curriculum  than  any  other,  be- 
cause so  many  colleges  made  it  an  entrance  requirement. 
Next  in  favor  stood  English,  while  American  and  general 
history  were  each  taught  in  about  one-third  as  many  schools 
as  ancient,  and  in  about  one-half  as  many  as  English  his- 
tory.^ There  was,  however,  a  tendency  toward  a  short 
course  in  general  history,  which  was  considered  to  give  a 
truer  idea  of  historical  perspective,  and  about  which  further 
details  might  be  filled  in  at  pleasure. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  historical  study,  in  the 
great  majority  of  schools,  was  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  One  course  consisted  of 
two  periods  per  week  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  In  two 
other  cases  but  seventy-two  recitations  were  provided 
diuing  the  entire  secondary  course.  A  cramming  class 
in  ancient  history,  reciting  one  period  per  week  thruout 
the  last  year,  was  commonly  supplied  for  those  who  were 
preparing  for  college.  The  average  coiurse  probably  con- 
tained a  little  over  two  hundred  periods.  Some,  however, 
were  considerably  above  this  average,  one  school  provid- 
ing as  many  as  nine  hundred  and  fifty  periods.^ 

During  the  winter  of  1889-90,  55,427  pupils,  out  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  202,963,  were  studying  history  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  United  States.^  By  the  next  winter  this 
number  had  increased  to  59,683,  and  the  enrolment  to 
211,596.^  In  each  case  about  28%  of  the  high  school  pupils 
were  studying  general  history,  by  which  term  the  com- 
missioner designates  all  types  of  history  taught. 

1  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  174. 
» Ibid.,  172. 

2  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1889-90,  II,  1391. 
*  Ibid.,  1890-91,  II,  803. 
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The  common  type  of  textbook  was  poor  and  antiquated 
without  maps  or  references  to  standard  historical  works. 
Libraries  were  few,  and  the  use  of  source  material  had 
hardly  been  thought  of  outside  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. This  situation  naturally  produced  teachers  whose 
instruction  was  little  better  than  the  lifeless  revolution  of 
a  treadmill.  According  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
they  knew  nothing  outside  of  the  textbook,  "no,  not  even 
that;  they  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  book  unless  it  is 
opened  before  them.  Such  teachers  are,  however,  eminent 
in  one  thing,  to  wit,  dogmatism.  They  crush  out  every 
spark  of  originality  in  their  pupils  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability."^  The  situation  was  probably  not  quite  so  black 
as  the  commissioner  has  painted  it,  but  there  was  doubt- 
less still  a  great  lack  of  preparation  among  teachers.  As 
a  cure  for  this  evil  the  Committee  of  Ten  recommended 
the  establishment  of  teachers'  training  courses,  and  that 
greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  the  proper 
teacher  for  each  position. 

With  teachers  who  were  lacking  in  preparation  the  only 
method  of  conducting  a  course,  with  any  semblance  of 
success,  was  a  slavish  following  of  the  textbook.  Even 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  supported  it.  "Oral 
instruction,"  he  says,  "is  constantly  liable  to  destroy  the 
self  activity  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  is  dragged  from  one 
point  to  another  without  fully  digesting  either.  But 
with  a  textbook  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  book  in  his  hand 
is  'all  patience.'  It  waits  for  him  to  consider  and  reconsider 
a  difficult  passage  until  he  is  ready  to  go  on.  The  state- 
ment in  the  book  is  a  studied,  carefully  prepared  one.  The 
author  has  spent  hours  in  revising  and  correcting  the  one- 
sided statement  of  the  minute." 

It  is  probable  that  topical  work  and  outside  reading  did 
not  appear  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  high  school  and 
academy  courses.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
cases  examined,  sixty-nine  were  found  to  be  doing  some  sort 
of  outside  work,  twenty-six  used  oral  and  forty-seven  used 
^  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1890-91,  II,  1049. 
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written  topics,  fifty-three  had  written  lessons,  eighty-two 
had  some  kind  of  geographical  instruction,  and  fifty-seven 
required  the  drawing  of  maps.^  The  amount  of  outside 
reading  was  small,  and  even  the  energetic  teacher  who 
wished  to  improve  this  phase  of  her  instruction  found  her- 
self greatly  handicapped  by  the  general  dearth  of  libraries 
and  reference  books,  unless,  perchance,  she  was  in  one 
of  the  larger  cities  where  the  situation  was  much  more 
satisfactory. 

In  some  of  these  favored  places  history  was  taught 
in  a  much  better  and  more  efficient  manner,  of  which  the 
Committee  of  Ten  cites  three  examples.  "The  first  is  an 
academy  in  a  state  capital,  in  which  history  begins  for  very 
small  children,  with  stories  of  heroic  characters ;  then  United 
States  history  and  Cox's  Mythology  are  taken  up  side  by  side; 
in  the  third  year  EngHsh  history  is  begun;  then  American 
history,  including  the  history  of  French  and  Spanish  America 
as  collateral  with  that  of  the  English  settlements.  In  the 
later  years  the  pupils  use  the  large  and  well  appointed 
state  Hbrary.  The  master  makes  it  his  object  to  present 
history  to  them  as  a  basis  of  enjoyment  of  art  and  litera- 
ture; thus,  he  teaches  American  Literature  in  connection 
with  colonial  history.  There  are  constant  references  and 
comparisons  from  one  field  of  history  to  another. 

"The  second  of  these  schools  is  a  high  school  in  a  pros- 
perous New  England  town;  here  note  books  are  used  in 
the  classes,  and  there  are  special  topics  for  investigation, 
supplementary  talks  by  the  instructor  and  by  members 
of  the  class,  assignments  and  reports  of  collateral  reading  in 
history  and  literature,  and  debates  on  points  upon  which 
opinions  or  authorities  differ.  The  third,  an  endowed 
academy  of  a  high  grade,  presents  a  systematic  foiu*  years* 
program,  covering  successively  Greek,  Roman,  EngHsh, 
and  American  history,  with  extensive  parallel  reading  and 
much  written  work  thruout."^ 

But  these  three  little  springs  in  the  desert  were  not  the 

«  Committee  of  Ten,  185. 
7  Ibid.,J  186. 
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only  ones  to  be  found.  For  several  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  committee's  report  some  of  the  more  progressive 
schools  of  California  were  devoting  several  years  to  the  study 
of  history.^  Another  course  much  above  the  average  was 
reported  from  Pentwater,  Michigan.  In  the  ninth  grade 
general  history  was  given,  reciting  three  times  a  week  dur- 
ing the  year,  with  the  two  alternative  periods  given  up  to 
study,  map  drawing,  and  preparation  of  note  books.  The 
topical  method  was  used,  collateral  reading  assigned,  and 
individual  investigations  carried  on  by  the  various  stu- 
dents. Each  was  required  to  write  one  essay  during  the  year 
and  also  to  make  a  bibliography  of  books  relating  to  the 
course.  No  history  was  provided  in  the  tenth  year,  but 
in  the  eleventh  a  course  was  given  which  attempted  to 
trace  the  growth  of  American  political  institutions  from 
their  earliest  Teutonic  germs.  This  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  committee  work,  essays,  and  individual  inves- 
tigations. Three  periods  per  week,  during  the  spring  term, 
were  given  to  the  study  of  state,  local,  and  school  govern- 
ment.^ The  main  points  of  difference  between  these 
more  progressive  courses  of  1890  and  those  of  1915  are 
that  they  did  not  give  the  present  emphasis  to  modem 
history,  and  were  chiefly  concerned  with  political  rather 
than  with  social  and  economic  development. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  sent  out  a  special  plea  for  teachers 
who  had  some  training  and  fondness  for  historical  study, 
for  an  abandonment  of  the  strict  textbook  system,  and  the 
inclusion  of  some  collateral  reading  and  topic  investiga- 
tions. They  also  recommended  a  correlation  of  history 
with  English  and  political  geography;  with  English,  by 
reading  extracts  from  the  best  historians  as  part  of  the  work 
in  literature,  by  using  historical  subjects  for  essays,  by  com- 
mitting to  memory  historical  poems,  and  orations,  and  by 
reading  historical  novels  and  sketches  outside  of  class  work; 
with  geography,  particularly  by  the  drawing  of  historical 
maps.     The  committee  even  seem  to  have  believed  that 

8  Educational  Review,  37,  334. 
'  Education,  10,  163. 
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some  use  of  sources  is  justifiable  in  the  high  school,  for 
they  recommended  that  in  the  later  years  of  the  course 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  discriminate  between  authori- 
ties ''and  especially  between  sources  and  secondary  works. "^° 

The  college  entrance  examination,  until  recent  years, 
was  the  bugbear  of  the  secondary  student  and  teacher; 
and  the  high  school  course,  to  a  great  extent,  was  shaped 
to  meet  its  requirements.  On  the  subject  of  history,  how- 
ever, the  conditions  of  entrance  were  not  very  strict,  and 
it  was  rarely,  if  ever,  that  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  more  than  two  countries  was  required.  The 
usual  field  on  which  the  student  must  stand  examination 
was  that  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  the  classics ;  but  in  a  few  cases  a  knowledge 
of  EngHsh  history  was  also  required.  ^^  But  even  these 
moderate  requirements  had  a  tendency  to  compel  the 
teacher  to  adopt  a  method  of  cramming  his  students  with 
a  mass  of  unassimilated  knowledge  during  the  later  years 
of  the  high  school  course. 

The  Madison  Conference  gave  the  first  impetus  to  a  sys- 
tematic reorganization  of  the  history  course.  The  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  primarily  for  the  considera- 
tion of  secondary  studies,  but  believing  that  reform  must 
begin  lower  down,  they  made  recommendations  which  cov- 
ered both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
conference  made  three  important  suggestions;  first,  that 
the  time  devoted  to  historical  studies  should  be  increased; 
second,  that  the  scope  of  the  courses  should  be  broadened 
so  as  to  include  more  European  history;  and  third,  that 
the  dry  and  Hfeless  system  of  instruction  by  textbook 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  more  rational  kind  of 
work.  The  conference  recommended  a  course  of  study 
covering  the  last  four  years  of  the  grammar  school  and 
the  entire  course  of  the  high  school,  but  as  their  recommenda- 
tions were  embodied  in  the  later  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  I  shall  not  at  this  point  grant  them  space  for  any 
detailed  description. 

i»  Committee  of  Ten,  164. 
11  Ibid.,  183. 
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The  Committee  of  Ten  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association  held  at  Saratoga, 
July  9,  1892.  It  was  broken  up  into  conferences  on  nine 
different  subjects,  among  which  was  that  on  history,  civil 
government,  and  political  economy,  with  Charles  K.  Adams 
as  chairman.  These  conferences  held  their  meetings, 
reported  back  to  the  main  committee,  and  the  report  of 
the  whole  was  completed  by  December,  1893. 

The  conference  on  history  did  not  intend  that  their  re- 
port should  be  taken  as  an  absolute  standard  to  which 
all  courses  must  exactly  conform,  but  rather  that  it  should 
be  tentative,  an  ideal  to  which  all  should  aspire,  but  which 
should  be  modified  in  its  details  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  local  difficulties  and  necessities. 

The  committee  suggested  two  courses.  The  first  was 
an  eight-year  course;  and  the  second,  a  six-year  course 
for  those  schools  which  were  not  able  to  adopt  the  longer 
program.  The  first  course  began  with  the  fifth  year  in 
the  public  schools  and  continued  as  follows : 

ist  year.     Biography  and  mythology. 

2nd  year.     Biography  and  mythology. 

3rd  year.  American  history;  and  elements  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

4th  year.  Greek  and  Roman  history,  with  their  oriental 
connections. 

(At  this  point  the  pupil  would  naturally  enter  the  high 
school.) 

5th  year.  French  history.  (To  be  so  taught  as  to  eluci- 
date the  general  movement  of  medieval  and  modem  his- 
tory.) 

6th  year.  English  history.  (To  be  so  taught  as  to  eluci- 
date the  general  movement  of  medieval  and  modem  his- 
tory.) 

7th  year.     American  history. 

8th  year.  A  special  period,  studied  in  an  intensive  man- 
ner;   and  civil  government. 

The  six-year  course  is  simply  an  abridgment  of  the  eight- 
year  coiurse  by  the  omission  of  the  French  history  and  the 
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intensive  period,  and  commences  in  the  sixth  year  of  pubHc 
school  work.  This  shifts  the  Greek  and  Roman  history 
from  the  last  year  in  the  grammar  school  to  the  first  year 
in  the  high  school.     Otherwise  the  two  courses  are  identical. 

The  courses  in  French  and  English  history  were  intended 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  general  history  without  its 
disadvantages.  About  the  central  thread  of  one  nation 
were  to  be  grouped  the  essential  facts  of  European  his- 
tory, in  order  to  obtain  the  general  outline  without  the  con- 
fusion of  jumping  from  one  country  to  another.  The 
study  of  American  history  was  put  in  the  seventh  year,  in 
order  that  the  students  might  have  reached  sufficient  ma- 
turity to  be  able  to  grasp  the  development  of  constitutional 
government.  The  recommendation  to  study  intensively 
some  Hmited  period  during  the  last  year  of  the  course 
was  an  attempt  to  introduce  university  methods  into  the 
high  school,  and  could  only  be  successfully  carried  out 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

It  was  agreed  that  at  least  three  periods  per  week  for 
the  course  of  eight  years,  or  approximately  900  exercises 
in  all,  should  be  required  for  historical  work.  Even  then 
some  favored  schools  were  devoting  that  amount  of  time, 
and  many  practical  educators  held  that  it  was  not  ex- 
cessive. ^^ 

The  report  did  not  meet  with  any  serious  adverse  criti- 
cism. On  the  contrary  it  is  generally  held  to  be  one  of  our 
greatest  educational  documents.  It  strove  to  overthrow 
some  of  the  conservatism  of  the  past  and  to  work  out  for 
us  a  secondary  course  in  conformity  with  modern  educa- 
tional thought.  The  historical  conference  tried  to  do  away 
with  the  old  one-year  course  in  general  history  and  intro- 
duce as  much  European  history  as  possible,  in  order  to  break 
down  American  provinciahsm  and  show  the  coming  genera- 
tions that  there  are  other  countries  across  the  seas  which 
have  histories,  traditions,  and  ideals  of  their  own. 

As  the  committee  desired,  their  report  was  taken  as  an 
ideal,  and  quite  generally  adopted  in  a  tentative  manner. 
1*  Committee  of  Ten,  172. 
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Within  ten  years  after  its  publication  the  number  of  schools 
offering  American  history  increased  about  thirty  per  cent, 
and  those  offering  English,  Greek,  and  Roman  history  from 
seven  to  twelve  per  cent.  In  1894  neither  French  history 
nor  the  intensive  study  of  limited  periods  could  be  founds 
but  in  1904  seven  per  cent  of  the  schools  examined  offered 
the  former  and  five  per  cent  offered  the  latter.  General 
history,  on  account  of  the  great  growth  of  interest  in  all 
historical  study,  increased  about  fifteen  per  cent.^^ 

In  the  early  winter  of  1896  the  Committee  of  Seven  was 
appointed  by  the  American  Historical  Association  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  college  entrance  requirements  in 
history.  Within  the  next  two  years  five  meetings  were 
held  and  all  questions  were  thoroly  and  carefully  discust. 
The  final  report  was  made  in  1898. 

Its  object  was  threefold;  first,  to  secure  an  abandonment 
of  the  old  one-year  course  in  general  history;  second,  to 
recommend  a  systematic  course  of  study  covering  the  four 
years  of  the  high  school;  and  third,  to  so  coordinate  these 
four  blocks  of  work  that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
historical  field  could  be  presented  in  a  consecutive  and 
efficient  manner. 

The  following  four-year  course  was  recommended: 

I  St  year.  Ancient  history  to  about  800  A.  D.,  with 
special  reference  to  Greece  and  Rome. 

2nd  year.  Medieval  and  Modern  European  history 
from  800  A.  D.  to  the  present. 

3rd  year.     English  history. 

4th  year.     American  history  and  civics. 

(All  courses  to  be  taught  five  periods  per  week.) 

The  chief  criticisms  of  this  course  were:  first,  that  it 
put  ancient  history  in  the  freshman  year  where  the  students 
had  not  yet  reached  sufficient  maturity  to  be  able  to  com- 
prehend it;  and  second,  that  the  field  was  too  extensive 
to  be  covered  properly  in  the  designated  time.  When 
one  looks  over  the  textbooks  of  ancient  history,  prepared 

^'  From  figures  supplied  by  Professor  Tryon  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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by  university  professors  who  have  a  pecuHar  weakness  for 
polysyllabic  words,  he  is  inclined  to  grant  the  justice  of  the 
first  complaint.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  agree 
that  they  are  gradually  being  more  carefully  adapted  to 
high  school  use.  In  fact  some  of  the  latest  books  leave 
very  little  to  be  desired.  As  to  the  second  complaint, 
the  critics  seem  to  forget  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  the  committee's  work  was  to  steer  away  from  the  old 
course  in  general  history,  where  the  histories  of  all  coun- 
tries, times,  and  peoples  were  crowded  into  the  space  of  a 
single  year.^'* 

On  request  of  the  Committee  of  Five  the  New  England 
History  Teachers'  Association  recommended  certain  modifi- 
cations in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  The 
first  of  these  was  that  more  definite  specifications  should 
be  given  as  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  ancient 
history,  because  the  college  examiners  had  presupposed, 
and  teachers  had  attempted,  an  intensive  study  of  the  entire 
field.  They  also  recommended  that  a  more  definite  division 
and  limitation  of  courses  should  be  outlined,  and  favored 
a  separate  study  of  American  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment. ^^ 

The  association  had  also  some  constructive  suggestions 
to  make.  The  first  of  these  was  that  medieval  and  modem 
history,  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  should  be 
based  on  English  history,  but  should  at  the  same  time  develop 
the  essentials  of  European  history  and  civilization.  The 
second  suggestion,  that  the  third  year  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  nineteenth  century  history  with  Europe  in  the  foreground, 
reflects  the  growing  tendency  toward  modern  history. 

In  spite  of  adverse  criticism  the  committee's  report 
had  a  great  effect  in  moulding  the  history  course.  Within 
ten  years  after  its  publication  the  one-year  course  in  general 
history  had  practically  disappeared;  the  work  had  been 
broken  up  into  blocks  and  the  time  devoted  to  it  greatly 
increased.     By  1910  about  one-half  of  the  more  important 

^*  Committee  of  Seven,  44. 

"  History  Teacher's  Magazine,  I,  89.    . 
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high  schools  were  giving  four  years  to  history,  while  a  very 
great  majority  were  giving  three  years  or  more.^' 

The  Committee  of  Five  was  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  at  the  Madison 
meeting  in  1907.  The  object  of  this  committee  was  to  mod- 
ify the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  and  adapt  it  to 
present  conditions.  The  two  most  important  points  for 
consideration  were  the  growing  demand  for  more  modern 
history  and  the  question  of  mere  memory  teaching. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  first  demand  the  committee  reor- 
ganized the  course  so  as  to  devote  a  greater  proportion 
of  time  to  the  study  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. Another  change  of  importance  was  that  of  throwing 
American  colonial  history  into  European  history  where  it 
really  belongs,  and  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  time 
that  can  be  spent  on  United  States  history  since  1760. 

The  reorganized  com-se  was  as  follows : 

ist  year.  Same  as  under  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven,  but  the  last  500  years  to  be  past  over  rapidly. 

2nd  year.  English  history  to  about  1760  A.  D.,  includ- 
ing the  chief  facts  of  European  history  and  American  col- 
onial history. 

3rd  year.  Modern  European  history  from  1760  to  the 
present  time. 

4th  year.  United  States  history  and  Government  since 
1760,  with  some  time  for  the  separate  study  of  government. 

The  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  many  schools 
could  require  three  years  of  history  from  each  pupil.  If 
the  four-year  course  could  not  be  given,  they  held  that  it 
was  possible  to  give  the  main  substance  of  the  world's  history 
in  three  years.  In  this  case  one  of  the  first  three  blocks 
should  be  omitted  and  its  essentials  taught  in  connection 
with  some  other  period. 

Many  teachers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Committee  of  Seven, 

consider    that  the  outlined    field    is    too    extensive.     The 

only  ground  for  such  criticism  seems  to  be  that  these  teachers 

are  trying  to  teach  all  nations  and  eras  with  equal  care  and 

^^  History  Teacher's  Magazine,  II,  181. 
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intensity,  instead  of  condensing  or  omitting  the  unimportant 
periods  in  order  to  have  more  time  where  time  should  be 
spent. 

The  committee  gave  some  suggestions  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  condensation  of  the  subject  matter.  For  example, 
take  the  case  of  ancient  history:  "Ancient  history,"  they 
say,  "must  be  made  simpler  and  less  abstract;  more  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  great  men,  less  to  the  history  of  institu- 
tions ;  more  time  must  be  given  to  simple  studies  of  art  and 
habits  of  Hfe;  wars  that  mean  nothing  must  be  omitted; 
and  time  must  be  gained  for  easy,  famiHar  talks  and  lessons 
about  things  that  pupils  of  fourteen  can  understand. "^^ 

The  committee  was  requested  to  suggest  topics  to  serve 
as  a  guide,  particularly  in  the  field  of  ancient  history,  and 
Dr.  McLaughlin,  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  gave  intimation  that  this  would  be 
done,  but  when  the  report  was  made  the  list  of  topics  was 
not  forthcoming.  The  committee  seemed  determined  that 
the  task  must  rest  with  the  teacher. 

There  was  difficulty  in  apportioning  the  amount  of  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  American  history  and  civil  gov- 
ernment. A  large  number  of  schools  desired  to  have  the 
two  subjects  taught  together,  and  another  set  of  schools, 
almost  as  numerous,  preferred  to  have  them  taught  sepa- 
rately, while  between  the  two  was  a  respectable  following 
of  those  who  wished  to  follow  a  plan  of  partial  correlation. 
The  committee  finally  declared  it  as  their  belief  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  history  and  two- 
fifths  to  separate  work  in  civics,  but  added  that  the  teacher 
should  be  free  to  modify  the  proportion  of  time  and  manner 
of  teaching,  according  to  his  own  needs  and  inclinations, 
as  well  as  to  the  ability  and  preparation  of  his  pupils. ^^ 

The  last  attempt  to  reorganize  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  schools  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Commission 
of  the  National  Education  Association  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education.     They  have  not  yet  made 

"  Committee  of  Five,  36. 
"  Ibid.,  52. 
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their  report,  but  preliminary  statements  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  different  committees  have  been  pubHshed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  ^^  and  from  these  it  is  quite  safe  to 
surmise  what  the  commission  will  do. 

According  to  our  newer  ideals,  demanding  more  modem 
and  more  social  history,  as  well  as  a  closer  correlation  with 
the  other  social  sciences,  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies 
have  worked  out  their  preliminary  report.  I  shall  give 
their  recommendation  with  no  further  comment,  leaving 
judgment  to  that  collective  body  of  oiu:  teachers  who, 
after  all,  are  the  best  governors  of  our  educational  ma- 
chinery. 

The  suggested  course: 

ist  year.     Community  civics  and  survey  of  vocations. 

2nd  year.  European  history  to  1600  or  1700  (including 
English  and  American  colonial  history). 

3rd  year.  European  history  since  1600  or  1700  (includ- 
ing contemporary  civilization). 

4th  year.  United  States  history  since  1760  (including 
current  events). 

5th  year.     Economics  and  civic  theory  and  practise. 

G.  A.  Cribbs 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

19  Bulletin  No.  41. 


IV 

SOME     REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    LIBERAL    CUR- 
RICULUM 

It  might  almost  seem  that  in  the  educational  world  of 
today  no  room  is  left  for  anything  except  vocational  train- 
ing, so  insistent  is  the  demand  for  that  phase  of  education, 
so  obvious  the  need  of  it,  so  beneficent  the  results  expected 
from  it.  Yet  it  does  not  require  a  very  searching  scrutiny 
of  the  situation  to  reveal  a  less  conspicuous  but  resolutely 
persistent  demand  for  pre-vocational  and  extra-vocational 
education  of  a  truly  liberal  type,  education  for  Hfe  rather 
than  for  livelihood,  education  for  personaHty.  There  are 
people  who,  while  frankly  recognizing  the  existence  of  many 
persons  not  capable  of  assimilating  much  liberal  education 
but  perfectly  able  to  learn  something  by  which  they  may 
earn  a  living,  and  of  many  too — unhappily  not  always  the 
same  many — forced  by  poverty  to  become  economically 
independent  as  early  in  life  as  possible,  recognize  also, 
nevertheless,  the  extreme  desirability  of  providing  every 
individual  with  a  pre-vocational  and  extra- vocational 
education  carried  to  the  highest  point  intellectually  and 
economically  possible  in  the  given  case.  These  advocates 
of  liberal  education  are  not,  of  course,  in  any  sense,  enemies 
of  vocational  training.  On  the  contrary  they  are  its  best 
supporters,  since  vocational  training  can  achieve  its  finest 
and  fullest  results  only  by  eschewing  destructive  for  con- 
structive activity,  by  adding,  rather  than  subtracting,  by 
seeming  for  its  superstructure  the  broadest  and  soundest 
foundation  possible.  But  we  hear  less  of  their  point  of 
view,  partly  because  it  is  not  so  new  and  exciting  as  that 
which  deals  with  the  exclusively  vocational  cturiculum, 
and  partly,  I  think,  because  it  really  involves  a  problem 
more  difiicult,  more  delicate,  more  complicated.  For 
whereas  the  vocational  training  is  substantially  dictated 

248 
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as  soon  as  the  vocation  is  selected,  the  liberal  curriculum 
has  all  the  world  before  it  whence  to  choose.  Naturally,  its 
advocates  are  not  at  one  in  thus  choosing,  and  can  not, 
therefore,  lift  their  voices  in  unison.  Some  have  no  definite 
choice.  They  assume  that  one  subject  is  as  good  as  another 
for  the  building  of  personality  so  long  as  it  is  properly 
taught.  The  elective  system  is  the  logical  outcome  of  this 
attitude,  and  the  elective  system  in  its  extreme  form  is  now 
pretty  thoroly  discredited,  most  thoroly  by  some  of  the 
men  who,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  in  college  when  the  elective  system  was  at  the  height 
of  its  virulence.  Since  that  time  educators  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  reassume  the  responsibility  which  they  then 
shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  students — shifted,  one 
suspects,  because  the  educators  themselves  could  not  cope 
with  it.  President  Meiklejohn  put  the  matter  shrewdly 
when  he  said:  "We  let  the  student  choose  because  we  have 
no  firm  conviction  ourselves  of  what  he  should  choose." 
But  have  we  any  firmer  conviction  now,  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  a  liberal  as  distinguished  from  a  vocational 
education?  And  if  so,  what  are  the  grounds  for  that  con- 
viction? Assuming,  for  instance,  that  the  curriculum  of  an 
American  woman's  college  is  to  be  dictated  by  the  purposes 
of  a  liberal  education,  of  what  shall  that  curriculum  con- 
sist, and  why?  Shall  it  be  the  same  for  every  student? 
If  not,  on  what  criterion  and  by  what  mechanism  shall 
adjustment  to  individual  needs  be  effected?  Finally, 
assuming  that  the  ideal  would  be  satisfied  by  an  individual 
curriculum  for  each  student,  prescribed  by  infallible  wisdom 
and  enforced  by  irresistible  authority,  would  these  curricu- 
lums  exhibit  any  common  elements?  If  so,  what? 
Obviously,  these  questions,  even  with  their  application 
limited  to  the  American  woman's  college — and  it  is  with 
that  type  of  college  particularly  in  mind  that  the  following 
pages  have  been  written,  and  may  be  read,  tho  much  of 
what  is  said  applies  equally  to  men's  colleges — can  not  be 
discust,  much  less  answered,  within  comely  limits,  in  a 
single  paper.     But  by  beginning  with  the  last  question. 
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accepting  the  assumption  on  which  it  is  based,  and  arbi- 
trarily curtaiHng  certain  of  its  natural  ramifications,  we 
may  secure  a  subject  capable  of  treatment  in  more  portable 
form. 

Are  there,  then,  any  studies  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  liberal  education,  without  which  no  group  of  courses 
could  work  upon  any  student  the  most  nearly  perfect  effect 
possible  from  a  liberal  education,  an  education  for  the  de- 
velopment and  enrichment  of  the  student's  personaHty? 
Many  thoughtful  persons  will  unhesitatingly  answer  yes, 
but  when  asked  to  name  those  subjects  they  abandon  their 
unanimity.  Every  subject  has  its  advocates,  and  every 
subject  its  abolitionists.  Yet  the  most  aggressive  of  at- 
tacks are  in  essence  defensive  after  all.  They  are  not 
dictated  primarily  by  hostility  to  any  subject  as  such, 
but  merely  as  that  subject  occupies,  actually  or  potentially, 
the  place  in  the  sun  desired  by  the  attacking  party  for  its 
own  favorite  phase  of  education.  If  there  were  world 
enough  and  time,  if  prescription  of  mathematics  did  not 
at  all  approach  proscription  of  chemistry,  there  would  be 
very  little  active  antagonism.  There  would  be  room  for 
both  greater  and  lesser  values  without  the  necessity  of 
determining  which  is  which.  But  no  such  happy  infinity 
of  student  energy  and  time  can  arrive  to  simplify  matters, 
and  we  must  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  is. 

Some  measure  of  agreement  we  do  find.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  believers  in  a  liberal  education  believe 
also  that  it  should  comprise,  in  some  form  or  other,  ele- 
ments representing  the  fields  of  language  and  literature, 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
difficulty  arises  in  apportioning  the  curriculum  among 
these  three  fields.  Infallible  wisdom,  or  its  nearest  avail- 
able representative  on  the  faculty,  can  usually  get  some 
idea  of  a  student's  dominant  interest,  and  that  interest 
must  undoubtedly  be  a  factor  in  determining  the  individual 
curriculum.  It  will  probably  dictate,  for  instance,  the 
field  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  student's  activity  is  to 
operate.     But  after  that  is  done  there  still  remain  the 
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questions  of  how  far  the  selected  field  shall  extend  in  the 
direction  of  monopoly,  and,  finally,  which  subjects  shall 
be  chosen  to  represent  the  several  fields.  Obviously,  the 
choice  is  least  embarrassed  in  the  major  field,  but  even  here 
there  is  room  for  diversity,  especially  if  the  field  be  that  of 
language  and  literature.  Infallible  Wisdom-on-the-Faculty 
will  make  the  dominant  element  of  one  student's  curriculum 
English,  of  another  French,  of  another  German  or  Italian 
or  Latin  and  Greek.  But  in  every  case  Infallible  Wisdom 
will  see  to  it  that  language  shall  be  a  means  not  an  end, 
a  road  to  literature,  and  that  the  Hterature  itself  shall  be 
strengthened  and  buttrest  by  work  in  the  minor  fields  of 
natural  and  social  science.  Furthermore,  Infallible  Wisdom 
will  realize,  I  think,  that  no  literature  can  yield  the  results 
demanded  from  a  college  course  without,  in  the  process  of 
producing  those  results,  coming  up  against  the  need  of  a 
substratum  of  classical  study.  This  dependence  of  modem 
literatures  upon  the  classics  has  been  too  well  and  widely 
attested  to  be  called  in  question.  The  baffling  insufficiency 
of  English  without  the  classics,  the  direct  proportion  be- 
tween the  amount  of  classical  achievement  of  the  student 
and  his  accomplishment  and  appreciation  of  English,  have 
been  vigorously  set  forth  by  Professor  Sherman  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,^  Professor  Lane  Cooper  of  Cornell, ^ 
and  many  other  teachers  of  English,  while  teachers  of  other 
modern  literatures  have  been  equally  positive  to  a  similar 
purport.  In  the  major  field  of  language  and  literature, 
then,  InfalHble  Wisdom  must  invariably  prescribe  an 
adequate  amount  of  classics,  whatever  literature  takes  the 
leading  role. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made,  it  is  true,  that  a  perfectly 
adequate  amount  of  classics  is  secured  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  that  the  subject,  therefore,  may  safely  be 
dropped  at  the  close  of  school.  But  this  assertion  is  ill- 
supported  by  facts  or  reason.  Secondary  schools  vary  so 
violently  in  opportunities  for  effective  classical  study  that 

1  In  School  and  home  education  for  April,  191 2. 

2  The  classical  weekly  for  April  17,  19 15. 
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it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to  assume  the  best  possible 
achievement  in  even  a  majority  of  cases.  Furthermore, 
the  total  of  achievement  in  secondary  schools  would  most 
certainly  be  cut  down  by  a  universal  abolition  of  prescribed 
college  classics,  even  tho  the  entrance  requirements  were 
rigidly  upheld.  The  classics  play  the  Cinderella  role  in 
too  many  schools  as  it  is,  and  their  case  would  surely  be 
made  far  worse  if  pupils — and,  alas,  teachers  too,  I  fear — 
could  treat  them  merely  as  something  to  be  past  out  of, 
and  not  as  preparation  for  an3rthing  beyond  the  entrance 
examination.  Finally,  even  for  the  most  perfectly  pre- 
pared entrant,  it  is  bad  economy  to  cut  off  classical  study 
just  at  one  of  the  periods  of  accelerated  accomplishment, 
of  increased  returns.  The  student  whose  preparatory 
classics  have  been  well  studied  and  well  taught  finds  in  the 
college  work  an  expansion,  a  freedom,  a  comprehensiveness, 
as  new  as  it  is  stimulating  and  enriching.  The  student 
who  is  ill-prepared,  on  the  other  hand,  who  most  surely 
would  avoid  college  I^atin  if  she  might,  who  has  gained  but 
little  from  preparatory  classical  study — such  a  student 
often  wins  in  her  freshman  year  a  first  insight  into  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  the  classics.  I  have  heard  too  many 
freshmen  say,  "I  never  liked  Latin  before,  but  I  like  this;" 
"I  never  saw  anything  in  Latin  before,  but  this  is  great," 
and  other  things  of  like  significance,  to  view  with  equa- 
nimity a  proposal  to  abandon  such  students  in  the  outer 
darkness  where  their  preparatory  work  has  left  them.  The 
amount  of  classical  reading  in  college,  as  well  as  its  specific 
character,  would  vary  in  accordance  with  individual  needs, 
but  every  student  should  give  some  time  to  the  direct  study 
of  classical  civilization  and  some  to  Latin  prose  composi- 
tion— the  latter  for  its  effect  upon  her  perception  and 
appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  style  in  any  language. 

But  what  of  the  student  whose  major  field  is  that  of  the 
natiu-al  sciences?  Have  the  classics  any  indispensable 
function  in  her  cturiculum?  As  far  as  concerns  their  direct 
contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  her  scientific  studies, 
experimental  psychology  confirms  the  natural  assumption 
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of  common  sense,  that  such  contribution  is  less  than  in  the 
case  of  closely  alHed  subjects  like  modern  languages  and 
literatures.  But  that  such  contribution  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  is  the  burden  of  testimony  from  many 
successful  teachers  and  practitioners  of  the  natural  sciences. 
An  interesting  incident  in  point  is  afiForded  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  college  where  prescribed  Latin  composition  was 
abolished  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  natural  sciences 
exprest  their  deep  regret  at  the  action  and  their  preference 
for  students  well  grounded  in  classics. 

But  more  important  than  the  contribution  of  the  classics 
to  the  student's  special  studies  is  their  contribution  to  the 
student  herself.  It  is  true  that  natural  sciences  may  be 
taught  humanistically,  and  will  be  so  taught  in  a  non- 
technical college  by  any  really  human  and  competent 
teachers.  But  it  will  be  vastly  easier  for  those  teachers 
to  keep  to  the  humanistic  standard  if  their  students  enjoy 
a  generous  portion  of  the  older  humanities,  of  that  litera- 
ture which,  as  William  James  has  recognized,  keeps  its 
primacy  among  the  humanities  in  that  broader  sense  of 
the  word  which  defines  it  as  meaning  "the  study  of  master- 
pieces in  almost  any  field  of  human  endeavor,"  keeps  it 
because  literature  "not  only  consists  of  masterpieces  but  is 
largely  about  masterpieces."  There  is  little  danger  that 
our  undergraduates  shall  be  so  given  over  to  the  natural 
sciences  as  to  share  Darwin's  regretted  inabihty  to  care  for 
esthetic  values,  but  any  drift  in  that  direction  is  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  literature  is  the  most  available 
guardian.  Naturally,  too,  that  literatiu-e  upon  which  others 
depend  so  largely  for  effectiveness  is  the  one  to  which  to 
entrust  most  suitably  this  protective  function. 

Finally,  what  of  the  student  whose  major  field  is  that 
of  the  social  sciences?  This  subdivision  of  our  question  is 
peculiarly  interesting  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  among 
teachers  of  the  social  sciences  and  students  predisposed  to 
those  studies  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  settled  opposi- 
tion to  the  classics  as  a  prescribed  subject  in  the  Hbera^ 
curriculum;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  profoimd 
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conviction  of  classicists  that  classical  study  has  a  funda- 
mental function  in  connection  with  the  social  sciences 
scarcely  second  to  that  which  it  fulfils  for  literature,  as 
well  as  an  ancillary  and  protective  role  analogous  to  that 
which  it  plays  in  the  scientific  student's  curriculum.  Both 
attitudes  are  easily  accounted  for. 

The  social  sciences  deal  so  immediately  with  the  human 
race  and  its  obvious  interests  that  it  is  natural  for  teachers 
absorbed  in  those  studies  to  distrust  as  unessential  other 
studies  not  conspicuously  contributory,  and  to  resent  the 
appropriation  by  those  studies  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  student  energy  and  time.  Of  the  students  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  social  sciences  this  statement  is  doubly  true, 
because  they  are  young.  To  my  mind  quite  the  most 
hopeful  element  in  our  civilization  is  the  fine  eagerness 
of  youth  to  lay  hold  on  real  things,  to  be  not  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  age,  but  part  of  its  propulsive  force,  to  get 
out  and  push.  But  even  while  we  cherish  and  encourage 
this  desire,  while  we  build  our  hopes  large  upon  it,  we  must 
none  the  less  recognize  and  guard  against  the  defect  of  the 
quality,  that  impatience  of  preparation,  that  aversion  to 
delay  in  achievement  which  inevitably  results  from  the  fact 
that  youth  views  time,  especially  futm-e  time,  thru  power- 
fully exaggerating  lenses.  To  the  six-year-old  an  event 
postponed  to  next  year  might  as  well  never  happen  at  all, 
and  at  three  times  six  the  freshman  still  suffers  from  the 
same  myopic  vision.  Consequently,  many  of  the  finest 
and  best  of  our  students  unwittingly  league  themselves 
with  the  lazy,  the  incompetent,  and  the  commercially 
minded  in  demanding  a  course  in  social  sciences  stript  of 
entrance  requirements  and  college  prescriptions  in  classics. 
These  fine  nattures  make  the  demand  in  their  haste  to  get 
at  essentials.  The  lazy  and  incompetent  are  eager  to 
aboHsh  time-tested  and  effective  barriers  to  a  cheaply  won 
degree,  trusting  that  the  new  humanities  will  prove  more 
negotiable  than  the  old,  while  the  commercially  minded  seek 
to  avoid  any  subject  not  capable  of  contributing  directly  to  a 
livelihood.     No  other  means  has  ever  been  foimd  so  effec- 
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tive  in  sifting  out  these  various  brands  of  undesirables  as 
that  furnished  by  the  classics.  It  is  an  ungracious  function, 
but  a  necessary  one,  if  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  to 
mean  anything,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  indi- 
viduals discarded  are  not  thereby  deprived  of  education. 
They  are  merely  prevented  from  seeking  it  where  they  would 
either  find  little  instruction  suited  to  their  needs,  or  else, 
by  the  insistence  of  those  needs,  impair  in  a  large  degree 
the  instruction  offered  to  their  betters. 

But  lest  the  desirable  be  barred  out  along  with  the  un- 
desirable. Infallible  Wisdom-on-the-Faculty  must  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  under  present  conditions  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  people  of  fine  endowments 
awake  to  the  possibility  or  desirabiHty  of  going  to  college 
too  late  in  their  high  school  course  to  admit  of  preparation 
in  classics.  To  prevent,  in  such  cases,  the  abandonment 
of  college,  or  fruitless  cramming  in  preparation,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  make  one  exception  to  the  requirement  of 
classics  at  entrance.  A  student  who  presented  especially 
good  credentials  from  her  school  might  offer  other  subjects, 
preferably  advanced  standing  in  foreign  languages,  in 
place  of  Latin  or  Greek,  on  condition  that  she  begin  Greek 
immediately  upon  entering  and  continue  it,  in  a  sequence 
of  courses  especially  arranged  for  such  students,  for  not 
less  than  three  years  thereafter.  If  only  half  that  anti- 
classicists  tell  us  about  the  time  absorbed  by  high  school 
Latin  is  true,  the  student  who  has  been  free  from  that  study 
and  has  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity  must  have 
advanced  so  far  in  other  lines  as  to  be  able  to  spare  time 
thruout  her  college  career  for  a  single  course  in  Greek, 
without  hampering  her  major  interests.  I  choose  Greek 
rather  than  Latin  because  it  is  a  finer,  and  in  many  respects 
an  easier  language,  and  because  it  offers  a  more  appealing 
literature.  A  brief  period  of  intensive  elementary  study 
will  bring  our  freshman  to  the  Hterary  aspects  of  the 
language,  and  within  the  time  prescribed  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  authors  will  provide  a  precious  initiation. 
Of  course,   this  amount  of  classics  would  be  inadequate 
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for  a  student  of  languages  and  literature,  but  such  a  student 
is  likely  to  offer  Latin  at  entrance, — should  perhaps  be 
required  to  do  so.  In  other  fields  also,  to  be  sure,  the 
student  entering  without  classics  suffers  a  handicap,  but 
to  the  exceptionally  gifted  students,  who  alone  would  be 
allowed  so  to  enter,  the  handicap  should  not  prove  fatal. 

After  the  entrance  requirements  have  sifted  the  candi- 
dates, however,  there  are  still  dangers  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  tendency  to  vocationalize  instruction  in  undergraduate 
college  courses  is  lamentably  strong,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
President  Butler  in  his  Annual  Report  of  November  2, 
1 9 14,  and  one  decidedly  effective  means  of  combatting  that 
tendency  may  be  found  in  the  classics.  They  are  valuable 
adjuncts  and  supports  to  many  sorts  of  vocational  training, 
but  they  can  not  possibly  be  made  themselves  vocational 
save  for  the  extremely  limited  number  of  students  who 
expect  to  teach  Latin  or  Greek  or  do  research  work  in  those 
subjects.  As  a  protection,  then,  against  undesirable  en- 
trants and  against  a  vocationalized  curriculum,  the  classics 
have  their  value  for  the  student  of  the  social  sciences. 

Their  ancillary  function  is  discoverable  in  the  increased 
ability  of  the  classically  trained  student  to  exact  from 
spoken  or  written  words  their  precise  meaning,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish successfully  between  words  and  ideas.  This 
abihty,  precious  anywhere,  is  pecuHarly  valuable  in  con- 
nection with  the  social  sciences.  Sound  thinkers  and 
effective  workers  in  that  field  have  repeatedly  told  me  that 
they  were  constantly  hampered  by  the  tendency  of  other 
people  and  even  of  themselves  to  be  moved  by  words  in- 
stead of  by  ideas.  There  is  more  truth  than  hyperbole 
in  the  assertion  which  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  soldier  in  The  terrible  meek:  "There  is  great 
power  in  words.  All  the  things  that  ever  get  done  in  the 
world,  good  or  bad,  are  done  by  words."  Now  the  student 
who  has  been  well  trained  in  the  classics,  in  translating 
Latin  into  English  and  more  especially,  perhaps,  in  trans- 
lating EngHsh  into  Latin,  has  learned  to  scrutinize  words 
as  no  other  is  Hkely  or  able  to  do.     Translation  to  and 
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from  any  foreign  tongue  doubtless  helps  in  this  direction, 
but  the  practise  of  Latin  composition — Greek  composition 
is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  at  present — is  peculiarly  efficient, 
partly  because  of  the  character  of  the  language,  a  character 
which  almost  compels  clearness  of  expression,  and  partly 
from  the  very  fact  that  Latin  differs  so  widely  from  Eng- 
lish. As  a  result  of  this  difference,  translation  of  the  words 
is  usually  impossible,  and  the  would-be  translator  must  get 
at  the  naked  thought  before  he  can  reclothe  it  in  Roman 
garb,  or,  rather,  before  he  can  give  the  disembodied  idea  a 
Roman  corpus.  Even  freshmen,  in  struggling  with  Latin 
composition,  make  illuminating  discoveries  in  their  mother 
tongue,  and  incidentally  find  their  lot  agreeably  mitigated 
thereby.  Inevitably,  too,  all  this  leads  to  a  more  facile 
and  lucid  use  of  English  on  the  part  of  the  student  himself, 
and  since  straight  thinking  and  accurate  wording  of  the 
thought  are  so  intimately  connected,  this  result  is  no  small 
item  in  the  equipment  of  a  student  dealing  with  matters 
where  straight  thinking  is  so  imperative  and  so  beset  with 
snares  as  it  is  among  the  social  sciences. 

But  more  fundamental  and  important  than  these  pro- 
tective and  ancillary  functions  is  the  preparation  of  the 
student's  personality  effected  by  classical  studies.  The 
intimate  contact,  even  in  small  areas,  with  a  Hterature 
distinguished  by  a  significant  content  and  a  masterly 
treatment,  and  thru  that  literature  with  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, can  give  a  breadth  of  sympathy,  a  readiness  and 
sensitiveness  of  perception,  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  humanity, 
which  must  be  more  dearly  bought,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
indeed  it  is  otherwise  purchasable,  in  any  other  way.  The 
contact  with  a  civilization  so  remote  from  ours  in  time 
has  something  the  same  effect  that  contact  with  one  remote 
in  space  may  have  in  enriching  experience.  The  very  fact 
that  the  superficial  semblance  of  the  civilization  is  so 
different  throws  into  more  effective  relief  the  immutable 
essentials,  the  eternal  samenesses,  the  unescapable  unity. 
Surely  thus  is  furnished  the  best  of  backgrounds  against 
which  to  set  the  matter  of  the  social  sciences.     That  it  is 
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background  and  not  the  salient  picture,  itself  constitutes 
the  advantage  of  the  classics,  as  a  preparation,  over  in- 
troductory coiu-ses  in  the  social  sciences  themselves.  It  is 
unconscious  preparation,  and  all  the  better  for  that,  a 
beneficent  by-product  developed  while  the  student  is  con- 
sciously striving  for  something  else  and  less.  Many,  I 
fancy,  receive  this  best  gift  of  the  classics  without  noticing 
whence  it  comes,  especially  if  they  never  raise  that  question 
until  the  gift  has  grown  and  developed  and  become  a  con- 
spicuous and  conscious  possession  under  the  influence  of 
later  studies  and  later  life.  I  once  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
exceptionally  fine  mental  endowment  something  of  what 
I  had  felt  and  observed  of  this  power  of  classical  study,  and 
my  conviction  that  Latin  at  least  should  be  required  for 
entrance  to  college  and  prescribed  for  some  time  thereafter. 
She  agreed  that  the  classics  had  the  power  I  ascribed  to 
them,  but  doubted  their  preeminence  in  that  respect.  "I 
remember,"  she  wrote,  '*I  gained  that  sympathy  when  Pro- 
fessor—  showed  us  why  the  Inquisition  burned  heretics." 
She  quite  forgot  to  consider  that  at  the  time  of  which  she 
spoke  she  herself  had  had  at  least  twice  as  much  classical 
background  as  that  upon  which  I  was  insisting.  Of  course 
one  can  never  completely  check  the  experiment.  We  can 
not  subject  the  same  personaHty  to  a  classical  and  to  a  non- 
classical  preparation,  and  lacking  that  completeness  we  can 
not  achieve  demonstration.  But  conviction  does  not  al- 
ways wait  on  demonstration — nor  need  it  so  wait.  As  a 
matter  of  conviction,  I  believe  the  classics  to  be  a  good 
preparation  for  many  phases  of  education  and  of  life  be- 
cause they  touch  life  at  every  point,  and  especially  good 
preparation  for  the  social  sciences,  which  exist  by  virtue 
of  contact  with  life.  None  of  their  problems  is  entirely 
new  or  strange  to  the  student  with  classical  preparation. 
Casually,  unconsciously  or  half  consciously,  he  has  met 
them  or  seen  them  foreshadowed  before,  and  now  they  enter 
his  full  consciousness  with  less  of  shock  or  strain  than  would 
be  otherwise  possible,  and  find,  in  consequence,  a  better 
adjustment  there. 
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There  are  mistaken  souls  who  aver  that  the  same  effect 
may  be  secured  at  less  cost  of  time  and  energy  by  discarding 
the  Latin  or  Greek  originals  for  good  translations  and 
histories  in  English.  But  there  are  no  good  translations, 
nor  can  there  be.  Always  there  stands  against  any 
translation  the  one  inevitable  condemnation:  "It's  a  very 
pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  mustn't  call  it  Homer." 
Ask  the  freshmen  who  quiver  with  sympathy  over  the  de- 
struction of  Alba  Longa  whether  that  could  be  told  in  Eng- 
lish. One  of  them,  in  the  fall  of  19 14,  stammering  with 
excitement,  burst  out:  "They — they're  telling  the  same 
kind  of  thing  in  the  papers  now,  but  they  don't  do  it  nearly 
so  well."  She  was  right,  but  it  was  not  the  war  corre- 
spondent's fault.  He  could  not  pack  all  the  poignancy 
of  pathos  and  tragedy  into  a  few  words  with  the  weight 
in  the  right  place  and  let  his  reader  have  the  full  impact 
of  it  on  a  limited  area  of  sensibility.  The  poor  man  had  to 
write  in  English.  As  for  the  histories,  no  statement  of 
facts  and  inferences  by  an  alien  can  take  the  student  back 
into  the  heart  of  ancient  Rome  as  can  his  grip  on  a  frag- 
ment, however  small,  of  that  heart  of  ancient  Rome  itself. 
And  nothing  comes  so  near  being  the  soul  of  a  people  in 
tangible  form  as  the  language  of  that  people.  The  very 
syntax  is  conditioned  by  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  people 
and  must  be  so  interpreted.  A  friend  who  has  won  notable 
success  in  the  field  of  social  sciences,  both  as  student  and  as 
practitioner  in  important  pubHc  capacities,  told  me,  in 
speaking  of  a  course  in  history  of  a  critical  and  analytic 
sort,  the  most  popular  course  of  a  most  popular  professor, 
that  he  got  the  most  out  of  those  portions  of  the  course 
where  he  was  sent  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  original  som-ces. 
Nor  need  it  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  under-class  scholar- 
ship, as  some  assert,  to  possess  some  measure  of  the  insight 
which  these  ancient  sources  give.  The  student  may  not  be 
able  to  read  Herodotus  or  Velleius  Paterculus  easily  in 
large  quantities,  but  a  very  small  quantity  is  vastly  better 
than  none  at  all.  That  is  the  happy  magic  of  it — that  so 
small  an  amount  can  leaven  many  pages  of  translations, 
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when  lack  of  time  compels  resort  to  them.  The  more  the 
original  is  used,  the  better,  but  even  if  the  student  has 
read  no  farther  than  his  freshman  Livy  he  will  ever  after 
read  translations  of  other  historians  with  a  different  sense 
of  their  reality. 

I  am  aware  of  the  innumerable  other  objections  raised 
against  the  study  of  the  classics  in  school  or  college,  but 
I  may  not  take  the  space  to  show  here  how  invaHd  they  are. 
I  may  merely  assert  the  fact,  and  briefly  hint  at  a  few  of  the 
most  common  objections  and  the  answers  to  them.  The 
study  does  require  intelligence,  but  to  no  extraordinary 
degree.  It  does  require  expenditure  of  time,  but  not  an 
exorbitant  amount,^  if  the  time  be  well  expended,  and  the 
returns,  tho  not  always  immediate  and  obvious,  are  ample 
and  inevitable.  It  is  true — and  this  is  the  one  charge  that 
demands  severe  self-searching  on  the  part  of  teachers  of 
the  classics — that  the  beneficent  results  claimed  for  such 
study  do  not  in  fact  always  occur.  Everyone  can  point 
to  persons  who  have  past  thru  a  series  of  courses  in  Latin 
and  Greek  and  gained  no  perceptible  degree  of  the  benefits 
I  have  described.  A  good  many  people  can  even  point  to 
themselves  as  conspicuous  examples  of  such  failure — and 
do  so  point,  with  immense  satisfaction.  They  have  for- 
gotten Themistocles  and  the  Seriphian:  '*I  should  not 
have  become  famous  had  I  been  a  native  of  Seriphus,  neither 
would  you,  had  you  been  an  Athenian."  They  fail  to  notice, 
in  their  zeal  to  discredit  the  classics,  that  they  could  bring 
the  same  accusation  against  any  subject  under  the  sun. 
There  never  was  any  honest  and  efficient  teacher  who  did 
not  have  moments  of  discouragement  when  the  return 
seemed  pitifully  small  for  the  time  and  energy  expended, 
when  cui  bono  came  most  readily  to  the  lips.     But  the  de- 

3  In  a  country  town  of  my  acquaintance,  for  instance,  the  child  who 
enters  the  pubHc  school  in  the  kindergarten  and  proceeds  to  graduation 
from  high  school,  having  taken  all  the  vocal  music  and  all  the  Latin  he  can 
get  at  public  expense,  has  spent  just  about  the  same  amount  of  time  in  each 
subject.  Had  he  taken  only  the  prescribed  measure  of  each,  the  music  would 
have  taken  nearly  twice  as  much.  He  is  neither  a  finished  vocalist  nor  a 
finished  Latinist,  but  he  has  his  profits  in  both  directions — analogous  in  more 
ways  than  one. 
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pression  past,  and  even  while  it  lasted  he  did  not  blame  his 
subject  for  it.  There  are  failures  in  every  field,  but  no 
teacher — not  even  a  teacher  of  the  social  sciences — ^would 
be  willing  to  see  his  subject  tried  for  its  life  on  the  evidence 
of  those  failures.  The  results  that  I  have  ascribed  to 
classical  study  do  occur.  All  that  I  have  set  down,  and 
many  others,  have  occurred  within  my  own  observation, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  especially  gifted  students  but  in 
those  of  very  ordinary  mental  calibre.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
the  latter  class  of  whose  development  I  have  been  most 
interestedly  observant,  since  I  subscribe  heartily  to  Pro- 
fessor Hayes's  assertion^  that  **the  character  of  society 
today  and  its  possibilities  of  progress  depend  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  social  store  (i.  e.,  the  ripened  culture 
of  the  ages,  alluded  to  in  his  preceding  sentence)  becomes 
the  possession  not  of  a  few  fortunates,  but  of  all." 

If  the  best  results  of  classical  study  do  not  occur  in  every 
case,  the  reasons  for  this  failure  are  in  no  way  intrinsic  in 
the  subject.  They  are  to  be  found  outside  it,  and  are 
capable  of  removal  by  an  intelligent,  earnest,  and  determined 
cooperation  of  educational  forces.  It  is  such  cooperation 
that  supporters  of  the  classics  deeply  desire,  not  only 
cooperation  among  teachers  of  all  subjects,  but  co- 
operation with  the  teachers  of  school  principals  and  super- 
intendents, and,  above  all,  of  parents.  It  will  take  all 
that  to  set  matters  right,  to  do  away  with  overwork,  over- 
crowded classes,  professional  jealousy,  administrative 
hostiHty,  and  other  hampering  conditions  of  work.  Still 
more  is  such  cooperation  demanded  to  protect  otu:  young 
people  from  those  forces  which  operate  to  unfit  them  for 
classical  study.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  agent  in  this 
unfitting  process  is  a  social  one,  the  constant  pressure^ 
motived  more  or  less  consciously  by  commercial  ideals^ 
which  urges  the  student  to  avoid  Latin  and  Greek  when 
possible,  and,  if  obliged  to  take  either  of  them,  to  spend 
upon  it  as  Httle  energy  as  is  compatible  with  getting  thru — 

*  In  Education  for  personality,  The  Educationai*  Review  for  December^ 
1914- 
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above  all,  never  to  expect  or  acknowledge  any  interest, 
pleasure,  or  profit  in  the  study.  Young  people  are  pe- 
cuHarly  susceptible  to  popular  opinion.  Of  them  it  is 
especially  true  that  the  "direction  of  ambition  is  socially 
determined,  "and  your  high  school  boy  or  girl  would  blush 
to  be  caught  going  counter  to  the  tradition  of  his  tribe. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  an  acquaintance  told  me  of  her  boy, 
fourteen  years  old,  beginning  Latin  and  enjo3dng  it,  as  his 
cheerful  eagerness,  industry,  and  efficiency  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  lessons  betrayed.  But  when  asked  how  he 
liked  Latin  he  gave  the  formulaic  answer  of  the  high  school 
pupil,  an  answer  which  quite  possibly  deceived  himself, 
even  if  it  did  not  mislead  his  discerning  questioner. 

Finally,  such  universal  cooperation  is  necessary  if  teachers 
of  the  classics  are  to  insist  successfully  on  proper  standards 
for  themselves.  Neither  classics  nor  any  other  subject 
will  produce  vital  results  unless  it  is  vitally  taught.  No 
teacher  can  educate  for  personality  unless  he  himself 
possesses  personality.  He  may  have  all  the  erudition 
obtainable,  but  unless  he  can  get  it  across,  not  as  erudition 
but  as  Hfe,  he  had  better  shut  himself  up  in  a  Hbrary  and 
let  boys  and  girls  alone.  Classics  must  be  humanly  taught. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  they  may  be  slackly 
taught.  Thoroness,  especially  at  the  beginning,  is  a 
sine  qua  non  for  all  availability  thereafter.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said,  either,  that  in  exalting  personality  I  do  not  in  the 
least  decry  or  belittle  learning.  I  wish  there  were  more  of 
it  among  teachers  of  the  classics.  They  can  not  have  too 
much  if  they  use  it  rightly,  and  those  who  do  not  so  use  it 
would  do  no  better  if  they  possest  less  of  it.  It  is  a  dreadful 
pity  that  so  many  pupils  in  small,  remote  schools  get  their 
introduction  to  the  classics  from  teachers  who  have  had 
nothing  beyond  high  school  education,  but  it  is  a  far  greater 
pity  that  so  many  more  are  under  the  tuition  of  men  and 
women  who  have  no  vitality  and  force,  who  are  utterly 
unable  to  transmit  to  their  pupils  the  sacred  fire  that  must 
burn  in  the  soul  of  every  teacher  worthy  of  the  name.  No 
wonder  the  classics  seem  dead  and  dry  when  those  ad- 
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jectives  are  applicable  to  the  teachers  of  them.  Such  a 
teacher  will  sterilize  any  subject,  but  the  effect  is  more 
obvious  in  the  classics  because  they  have  no  merely  specious 
appeal,  no  parlor  tricks.  It  must  be  deep  crying  unto  deep 
or  nothing  at  all.  The  classics  do  indeed  touch  Hfe  at 
every  point,  but  it  must  be  thru  a  living  medium.  Some 
profound  conviction  there  must  be,  too — some  driving  force. 
It  was  significant  that  the  only  live  teacher  discovered  at 
college  by  the  hero  of  The  Harbor  wrought  with  the  con- 
viction that  literature  and  life  are  one.  He  made  them  one, 
in  consequence,  for  his  students. 

Needless  to  say  there  are  already  many  such  teachers, 
tho  there  should  be  more.  Many  schools  there  are,  too, 
both  public  and  private — tho,  again,  there  should  be  more — 
where  the  classics  are  taught  under  favorable  conditions, 
with  consequent  adequate  results.  With  all  the  existent 
drawbacks  Latin  and  Greek  are  even  now  contributing 
mightily  to  the  ends  of  the  liberal  education.  InfalUble 
Wisdom-on-the-Faculty,  therefore,  need  not  wait  for  the 
consummation  of  those  reforms  and  improvements  so 
earnestly  desired  and  striven  for  by  lovers  of  the  classics, 
before  including  appropriate  measure  of  those  subjects  in 
any  group  of  studies  arranged  for  a  liberal  education, 
whether  as  the  main  structure  or  corner  stone  in  language 
and  Uterature,  as  a  practical  assistance  and  a  gracious 
leaven  in  natural  sciences,  or  as  a  more  subtle  but  none  the 
less  powerful  and  beneficent  factor  in  the  field  of  social 
sciences. 

That  increasing  responsibilities  and  obligations  are  about 
to  be  laid  upon  the  liberal  curriculum  no  one  can  doubt 
whose  eyes  are  at  all  keen  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Every- 
where in  the  spoken  and  written  words  of  thoughtful  and 
farseeing  persons  we  find  recognition,  daily  more  explicit, 
of  the  inherent  defect  of  those  materialistic  ideals — ma- 
terialistic even  in  their  most  admirable  and  altruistic  aspects 
— which  have  of  late  most  potently  shaped  our  civilization. 
Significant  utterances  of  commanding  intellects,  thru  divers 
mediums  and  on  widely  varied  topics,  are  at  the  present  time 
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almost  startlingly  convergent  upon  this  theme.  More 
emphasis  upon  the  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  is 
the  exigent  need  of  today,  not  merely  lest  success  in  the 
struggle  for  universal  efficiency  and  economic  salvation 
yield  but  Dead  Sea  fruit,  but  even  lest  that  struggle  fail  to 
reach  the  very  goal  it  strains  for.  Where  it  has  had  a 
measure  of  success,  it  has  had  it,  we  begin  to  see,  less  by 
material  power  than  by  virtue  of  intellect  and  spirit;  where 
it  has  failed,  it  has  failed  for  lack  of  those  qualities.  So  all 
our  hopes  for  a  better  future  must  depend  ultimately  upon 
the  development  of  ideals  of  civilization  shaped  by  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  forces,  embodied  and  kinetic  in  men  and 
women.  And  for  the  fostering  of  those  forces  we  look  most 
naturally  and  justly  to  the  liberal  education,  education  for 
personality,  education  concerned  not  merely  with  the 
making  of  a  livelihood  but  with  the  making  of  men  and 
women.  That  this  education  may  not  be  found  lacking 
in  its  function  is  not  only  the  wish  and  hope  but  the  stead- 
fast determination  of  every  earnest  and  forceful  teacher; 
but  none,  perhaps,  feels  the  responsibility  more  keenly^ 
more  humbly,  or  more  confidently  than  he  whose  ministry 
it  is  to  bring  to  this  younger  generation  the  ripened  culture 
of  the  ages  from  the  well-stored  garners  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Grace  Goodai^e 

Barnard  Coi^lKge 
Columbia  University 


V 
QUAMDIU,  O  DOMINE,  QUAMDIU! 

[The  following  discussion  is  not  taken  from  the  annals  of  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded,  as  one  reading  it  might  suspect,  but  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  26,  191 7.  It  represents  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  ] 

Mr.  Overman — I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resimied  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  18542)  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  sent 
to  the  desk. 

The  Presiding  OFFiCER-r-The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary — At  the  end  of  line  2,  page  103,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, whether  for  salaries  or  expenses  or  any  other  purpose  connected  there- 
with, shall  be  used  in  connection  with  any  money  contributed  or  tendered 
by  the  General  Education  Board  or  any  corporate  or  other  organization  or 
individual  in  any  way  associated  with  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  con- 
tributed or  tendered  by  any  corporation  or  individual  other  than  such  as  may 
be  contributed  by  State,  county,  or  municipal  agencies ;  nor  shall  the  Biu-eau 
of  Education  receive  any  moneys  for  salaries  or  any  other  purpose  for  the 
General  Education  Board  or  any  corporate  or  other  organization  or  indi- 
vidual in  any  way  associated  with  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  contrib- 
uted or  tendered  by  any  corporation  or  individual  other  than  such  as  may 
be  contributed  by  State,  county,  or  municipal  agencies,  except  by  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  same.  Any  person  violating  any  or  either  of  the  terms 
of  this  proviso  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
as  the  court  may  determine. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  presenting  this  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  is  because  of  the  activities  that  have  been  indulged 
in  thru  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  agencies  which  seem  to  me  to  be  inimical 
to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  country.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  I 
introduced,  and  there  was  past  thru  the  Senate,  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  secretaries  of  the  different  executive  departments  for  information  showing 
what  funds  were  contributed  by  either  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  or  the 
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Carnegie  Foundation  to  the  activities  of  the  several  bureaus  of  this  Govern- 
ment. There  was  a  reply  from  each  one  of  the  departments — from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  in  fact,  from  all  the  departments 
of  the  Government — and  the  reply  in  every  case  in  answer  to  that  resolution 
was,  in  substance,  that  there  were  no  moneys  being  received  from  either  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  or  the  Rockefeller  Foimdation  for  the  work  of  those 
several  departments  or  their  bureaus. 

Now,  that  reply  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  measurably  true.  It 
stated  a  part  of  the  truth,  but  it  did  not  state  all  of  the  truth.  Acting  upon 
information  that  I  have  since  received,  I  find  that  while  it  may  be  true  that 
there  is  no  money  being  received  from  either  of  these  foundations  directly, 
yet  moneys  are  being  paid  in  the  way  of  salaries  to  individuals  who  are  in 
the  employ  of  these  different  corporate  agencies,  and  they  are  at  the  same 
time  nominally  employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  also  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  United  States  at  salaries  of  $i  per  annum. 
In  other  words,  the  main  salaries  are  paid  by  those  who  I  claim  ought  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  country.  I 
know  not  from  whence  the  money  comes  for  these  different  salaries. 

When  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  that  resolution  stated 
the  truth  only  in  part,  I  prepared  another  resolution,  more  searching  and 
direct  in  terms,  and  it,  too,  was  past  by  the  Senate.  A  reply  has  just  come 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  which  the  request  was  alone  directed  this 
time.  The  reply,  Mr.  President,  shows  a  condition  of  things  that  this  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  crush  now  and  put  an  end  to  methods  that  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed only  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  If  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration wants  to  contribute  money  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  or  to  any  other  department  of  the  Government, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  consent  of  Congress  should  not  be 
received  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  acceptance  of  these  or  any  other 
gifts. 

I  presume  the  attention  of  the  Senate  has  not  been  called  to  the  report 
that  just  came  in.  It  has  been  printed  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  whom  the  report  was  referred. 

Mr.  Ove;rman — When  was  it  referred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  19th  of  January.  Probably  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  but  it  went  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  will  appear  from  this  report,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are  innumerable 
persons  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  acting  in  different  capaci- 
ties where  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  $1 
per  annum  and  where  the  salaries  paid  by  outside  agencies  run  up  as  high  as 
six,  eight,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Mr.  Overman — Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr  Thompson  in  the  chair) — Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  yield. 

Mr.  Overman — I  should  like  to  know,  if  the  Senator  can  furnish  me  the 
information,  why  a  man  getting  $10,000  is  put  on  the  Government  pay  roll 
at  $1.     Can  the  Senator  give  me  any  information  as  to  that? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  President,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  give  the  subject  the  investigation  to  which  it  is  entitled 
since  the  report  came  in,  because  I  have  been  engaged  all  the  time  with  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee;  but  my  own  impression  is  that  the  persons 
named  in  the  report  have,  to  some  extent,  the  benefit  of  the  franking  laws 
thru  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  might  well  happen:  Some  great  educator  of  this 
country,  who  may  be  ever  so  highly  respected  by  our  people,  writes  a  thesis 
on  some  great  educational  subject  that  may  be  very  near  to  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people,  and  yet  he  has  no  way  of  getting  it  before  the  people 
except  as  he  may  be  able  to  pay  to  get  his  literature  distributed,  or  in  so  far 
as  he  may  be  able  to  get  the  press  to  publish  it;  and  yet  one  of  these  pets 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Mr.  President,  may  get  his  answer  to  it,  or  his 
own  view,  before  the  American  people  thru  the  franking  privilege.  This 
may  not  be  done  directly,  but  ways  may  be  and  are  devised  to  accomplish 
it,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show. 

Mr.  Smoot  and  Mr.  Jonks  addrest  the  Chair. 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Chamberi^ain — I  do. 

Mr.  Smoot — I  can  not  see  how  that  can  possibly  be  done — I  mean,  under 
the  law  now  existing.  There  is  no  franking  privilege  granted  to  any  indi- 
vidual in  a  bureau  or  a  department,  and  the  only  things  that  can  be  distributed 
under  the  franking  privilege  are  governmental  documents.  Senate  documents, 
or  House  documents.  Of  course  if  they  were  made  Senate  documents  or 
House  documents  or  governmental  documents,  then  of  course  they  could 
go  thru  the  mails  free;  but  in  order  to  do  that  of  coiurse  they  would  have  to 
have  the  head  of  the  bureau  or  the  head  of  the  department  have  them  printed 
as  department  documents. 

Mr.  ChamberI/Ain — I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  now  to  what  has 
already  developed  in  connection  with  this  matter,  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Smoot — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  done.  I  am  only  saying  to  the 
Senator  that  the  only  way  that  I  can  see  how  it  could  be  done  is  as  I  have 
suggested.     I  do  not  say  that  it  has  not  been  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Jones — Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  ChamberIvAin — I  do. 

Mr.  Jones — I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  they  take  that  means  of 
making  it  a  public  document  or  an  official  document  of  the  biureau,  and  it 
not  only  goes  out,  possibly,  under  the  Government  frank,  but  also  with  the 
apparent  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes;  it  goes  out  from  a  Federal  biureau. 

Mr.  Smoot — Then,  of  course,  the  department  itself  assumes  that  it  is  a 
Government  document,  and  has  it  printed  as  such. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes,  sir. 

When  I  introduced  this  resolution  I  began  to  get  letters  from  all  over  this 
coimtry  in  reference  to  it  and  commending  my  course.     I  received  this  mom- 
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ing  a  letter  from  an  educational  institution  at  River  Falls,  Wis.,  as  to  the 
methods  that  were  being  adopted  to  corrupt  or  change  the  educational  meth- 
ods in  vogue,  and  that  have  been  in  vogue  for  a  good  many  years,  and  direct- 
ing them  along  channels  that  they  ought  not  to  go.  Among  other  gentle- 
men who  have  written  me  letters  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  William  H.  Allen, 
du-ector  of  the  Institute  for  Public  Service,  City  Hall  Square,  51  Chambers 
Street,  New  York  City. 

As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  introduced  he  took  up  the  matter  with  me. 
I  do  not  know  what  relation  he  may  have  to  any  other  institution  so  far  as 
this  subject  is  concerned,  and  I  do  not  care,  but  I  wrote  to  him  and  I  wanted 
to  know  more,  and  I  am  apologizing  to  the  Senate  because  I  have  not  had 
time  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  on  the 
1 8th — that  was  the  day  before  this  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  the  letter  was  written  before  the  report  was  printed — 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  his  reply  to  the  Senate,  in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Allen  has  had  ex- 
perience in  work  of  this  kind,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  information 
which  his  letter  gives  and  for  the  suggestions  he  makes.  He  says  amongst 
other  things: 

"Very  many  thanks  for  yotu:  letter  of  January  12  referring  to  the  resolution 
introduced  by  you  re  foundations  and  asking  for  information  which  I  may 
have  with  respect  to  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  Foundations,  etc. 

"May  I  first  make  a  suggestion  or  two  with  regard  to  the  resolution  itself, 
namely,  that  when  reviewing  the  information  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  you  have  in  mind: 

"i.  The  franking  privileges  given  to  a  ntmiber  of  agencies  or  individuals, 
as,  for  example.  Prof.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago — " 

Now,  nobody  will  ever  charge  that  institution  with  being  entirely  free  from 
the  Rockefeller  influence — 

"ostensibly  to  conduct  an  investigation  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. This  has  meant  in  several  instances  not  merely  that  private  individuals 
have  sent  out  questionnaires  without  postage  cost,  but  that  their  reports 
have  been  issued  by  the  btu-eau  at  public  expense  and — which  is  more  im- 
portant— in  the  name  of  the  bureau." 

So  that  you  see  pamphlets  and  documents  emanating  from  the  Chicago 
University  go  out  with  the  stamp  of  approval,  as  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton says,  of  the  Government  on  them.  That  is  not  right.  It  ought  to  be 
stopt,  and  it  will  be  when  the  people  understand  it. 

Mr.  Overman — With  the  Government  frank? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes.  I  am  not  questioning  the  integrity  of  its  meth- 
ods at  all.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
no  single  educational  institution  in  this  coimtry  ought  to  be  permitted  to  send 
out  its  views  with  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  when  there  are  so  many  other  institutions  that  might  not  approve  of 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  Smoot — Mr  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do. 
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Mr.  Smoot — In  order  that  it  shall  be  printed  as  a  departmental  document 
it  must  of  necessity  carry  with  it  the  endorsement  of  the  department,  or 
else  it  would  not  be  a  departmental  document. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — That  is  just  what  I  am  complaining  of — ^that  when- 
ever these  pets  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  come  to  him  with  a 
document,  he  can  easily  find  a  way  to  make  it  a  Government  publication 
and  give  it  the  franking  privilege,  whereas  some  man  who  happened  not  to 
be  so  well  favored  by  the  bureau  might  knock  at  the  door  until  doomsday 
and  not  have  his  document  receive  any  governmental  recognition,  so  that  it, 
too,  could  go  out. 

Mr.  Smoot — Do  I  understand  the  Senator  to  assume,  at  least,  if  not  to  claim, 
that  these  men  who  receive  $1  per  annum  compensation  from  the  department 
are  the  pets  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Some  of  them;  yes.  I  make  that  charge  here  and 
now. 

Mr.  Works — Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do. 

Mr.  Works — Is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  all  are? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  all  are. 

Mr.  Works — I  am  a  little  in  doubt,  however,  whether  this — 

Mr.  Chamberlain — If  the  Senator  is  going  to  call  attention  to  the  amend- 
ment itself,  will  he  not  wait  until  I  get  rid  of  this  matter?  Then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  any  suggestions  made  with  reference  to  the  amendment.  My 
piUTJOse  is  to  cut  out  these  private  activities,  and  to  let  the  Government 
itself  control  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  country  in  its  own  way. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Allen  calls  my  attention  to  matters  that  I  ought  to  consider 
and  that  the  Senate  ought  to  consider.     He  says  further: 

"2.  Persons  whose  salaries  are  paid  from  private  funds,  and  whose  work 
is  really  that  of  private  agencies,  have  been  attached  to  the  United  States 
Bureau,  written  letters  in  its  name,  etc.  Personally,  I  believe  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  provided  there  is  supervision  by  the  bureau,  which  will  prevent 
its  being  exploited." 

Mr.  Overman — Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  the  Senator 
knows  whether  the  stationery  that  they  use  is  furnished  to  these  people  by 
the  Government?  The  stationery  bills  at  this  time  are  very  large,  and  we 
have  had  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  that  purpose  to  a  certain  extent. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  or  not  stationery  is  ftunished  these  oflficers 
who  get  $1  per  annum  from  the  Government? 

^'  Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  would  not  undertake 
to  say.  If  I  were  to  be  permitted  to  express  my  personal  opinion  about  this 
matter,  I  would  say  that  the  whole  bureau  and  its  methods  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  think  the  people  of  this 
country  ought  to  know,  just  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, just  where  these  activities  come  from  and  who  is  putting  up  the 
money.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  big  enough  and  able  to 
put  up  all  the  money  necessary  to  educate  the  children  or  to  direct  the  educa- 
tional institutions  as  the  people  may  see  fit. 
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Mr.  Jones — Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 
Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do. 

Mr.  Jones — Does  the  report  that  the  Senator  has  set  out  the  names  of  the 
persons  and  the  institutions  from  which  their  compensation  really  comes? 
Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Jones — I  wondered  about  that,  because  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  last  session,  at  page  12028,  a  compilation  that  I  got  from  the  Department 
of  Education  which  showed  that  there  were  144  of  these  special  ofl&cers. 
Mr.  Chamberlain — I  was  not  advised  of  that.  I  wish  I  had  seen  it. 
Mr.  Jones — This  matter  was  called  to  my  attention,  and  I  wrote  to  all 
the  departments  of  the  Government  asking  them  to  send  to  me  the  number 
and  list  of  names  of  those  who  were  in  their  employ  at  nominal  salaries,  the 
balance  of  their  compensation  being  paid  by  some  one  else.  That  is  printed 
beginning  at  page  12027  oi  the  Record  of  last  session;  and  under  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  they  give  a  list  comprising  144  names,  giving  the 
names  of  the  individuals  and  the  agency  that  pays  the  real  salary  to  them. 
I  did  not  know  whether  this  report  furnished  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  think  it  does.  I  think  it  furnishes  the  whole  busi- 
ness. I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  shall  ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Let  me  say  here  that  Mr.  Allen  had  to  do,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  the  In- 
dustrial Commission,  and  investigated  this  branch  of  the  subject.     I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  into  it,  but  I  think  the  Senate  will  find  that 
there  is  published  in  that  some  of  the  results  of  his  investigation. 
Mr.  Allen  says: 

"3.  Another  kind  of  service  which  can  do  much  injury  is  free  service  by 
persons  who  have  influence  with  the  commissioner  and  who  write  opinions 
about  educational  work  for  incorporation  in  the  commissioner's  report." 

Now,  note  this.  This  is  a  reputable  man,  I  assume.  I  do  not  know  him 
personally: 

"Last  year  I  protested  against  one  such  case  because  an  admirable  piece  of 
work  which  was  nearly  100  per  cent  successful  for  eight  normal  schools  in 
Wisconsin  was  disparagingly  and  almost  casually  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States  commissioner,  who  partially  shifted  the  responsibility  by  saying  it 
was  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago." 

The  same  professor  who  has  the  benefit  of  the  franking  privilege  in  order 
to  send  out  his  effusions  to  the  people  of  this  country.     What  show  has  an 
individual  as  against  such  influence  as  that — a  man  who  is  paid  $6,000  a  year, 
and  the  Government  pays  him  one  dollar? 
Mr.  Poindexter — One  dollar  a  year? 
Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes,  sir;  one  dollar  a  year. 
Mr.  Wadsworth — What  is  the  purpose  of  that  one  dollar? 
Mr.  Chamberlain — I  suppose  it  is  to  give  them  standing  as  officials  of 
the  Government.     I  do  not  know  what  else  it  is  given  for.     I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  subject  was  gone  into  here  a  year  or  two  ago  in 
reference  to  the  Agricultm-al  Department.     Here  was  this  great  branch  of 
the  public  service  honeycombed  with  these  same  influences  that  I  am  com- 
plaining about  now.     Congress  very  promptly  took  the  matter  in  hand,  the 
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Senate  will  remember,  and  fixt  it  so  that  they  could  not  do  it  unless  they  did 
it  in  some  underhand  way.  To  avoid  the  suggestion  which  came  to  us  at 
that  time  that  these  particular  foundations  were  doing  the  work,  they  have 
now  split  up  into  little  subsidiary  corporations  and  are  operating  in  other 
ways,  so  that  the  original  foundations  do  not  appear  to  be  doing  the  work. 

I  call  attention  here  to  this  further  remark  of  Mr.  Allen: 

"Certain  influences  have  been  able  to  get  free  publication  for  doctors'  theses 
and  speeches.  For  instance,  the  United  States  bureau  spent  public  funds 
to  circulate  broadcast  a  criticism  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  which  was  also  cir- 
culated broadcast  by  the  General  Education  Board  as  one  of  its  occasional 
papers." 

Is  that  a  square  deal  for  an  eminent  man  like  Dr.  Eliot?  He  may  differ 
with  us  all  very  radically  in  his  theories  of  education  and  civic  government 
and  everything  else;  but  we  ought  not  to  let  an  individual  come  in  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  circulate  an  answer  to  Dr.  Eliot's  suggestions 
published  by  him  as  a  private  citizen.  Put  them  on  the  same  footing.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that.  If  President  Judd  or  anyone  else  wants  to  criticize 
and  analyze  Dr.  Eliot's  views,  however,  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do 
it  as  a  Federal  agent  and  in  what  purports  to  be  a  document  issued  under 
a  bureau  of  this  Government. 

"A  great  deal  of  literature  is  still  current — " 

says  Mr.  Allen — 
"that  never  ought  to  have  been  printed  by  the  United  States  bureau  and  ought 
now  to  be  scrapt;  but  it  is  notorious  in  school  circles  that  a  Httle  clique  of 
schoolmen  can  get  anything  printed  by  themselves  or  proteges  which  they 
will  offer. 

"4.  Another  kind  of  influence  which  is  perhaps  even  more  serious  is  the 
influence  of  foundations  which  keeps  the  United  States  bureau  from  protest- 
ing against  work  that  is  shoddy  and  unfair.  The  Maryland  stu-vey  of  last 
year  will,  I  fear,  be  highly  commended  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  com- 
missioner. It  has  seldom  been  equalled  for  shoddy  work.  Partly  because 
of  foundation  influence  and  partly  because  the  United  States  bureau  is  living 
in  a  glass  house.  On  surveys  it  is  hamstrung  when  it  comes  to  telling  the 
truth  about  foundation  siurveys." 

Whether  there  is  any  merit  in  that  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  draw  any  conclusions  with  reference  to  these  various  contentions; 
but  what  I  am  complaining  of  is  that  it  is  possible  to  do  these  things  under  a 
governmental  bureau. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  time  to  read  the  whole  letter,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  the  letter  I  am  going  to  ask  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  "Memorandum  re  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  Foundations"  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  Allen.  Inquiries  brought  forth  the  following  facts  from  the  founda- 
tions themselves — 

Mr.  Overman — ^Why  not  read  it? 

Mr.  ChamberIvAIN — I  think  it  ought  to  be  read,  but  I  dislike  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

The  Presiding  Officer — ^Without  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[Memorandum  re  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  Foimdations.  ] 
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INQUIRIES   BROUGHT   FORTH   THE   FOLI.OWING   FACTS   FROM   THE   FOUNDATIONS 

THEMSELVES 

Professors  of  secondary  education  have  been  furnished  southern  univer- 
sities— and  the  same  men  fiunished  State  departments.of  education  for  super- 
vising secondary  schools  "on  the  sole  condition  that  the  man  selected  shall 
be  acceptable  to  us."  One  case  with  regard  to  which  a  copy  of  the  letter  was 
sent  us  from  the  files  by  the  General  Education  Board  is  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  It  was  testified,  however,  that  in  most  instances  these 
men  were  looked  over  by  the  General  Education  Board.  In  the  case  of  the 
States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  a  similar  condition  was  made  with 
respect  to  demonstration  work  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Other  employees  have  been  furnished  to  State  Departments  of  education 
in  the  South  for  elementary  inspectors  and  negro  school  inspectors.  Re- 
garding this  different  opinions  have  been  written  us  by  southern  educators, 
some  of  whom  felt  it  restricted  the  freedom  of  public  officers.  Others  felt 
that  it  had  greatly  strengthened  State  work.  A  western  superintendent 
was  offered  some  help  from  another  private  sotirce,  investigated  among  south- 
em  colleagues,  and  decided  it  would  be  better  to  do  without  the  help  than  to 
suffer  the  restrictions  that  several  superintendents  reported. 

The  secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board  stated  that  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  refuse  to  settle  questions  for  beneficiaries,  i.  e.,  to  refuse  the  crown 
they  wanted  to  give.  In  other  words,  the  power  of  a  great  foundation  is 
proportionate  not  to  its  money  or  to  its  giving  but  to  our  willingness  to  bend 
the  knee  for  money. 

The  State  of  Maryland  accepted  a  survey  report  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  which  would  have  been  ridiculed  and  rejected  if  written  by  John 
Smith;  in  fact,  much  better  summaries  of  the  conditions  in  Maryland  already 
existed  in  State  records  before  the  General  Education  Board  gained  prestige 
by  doing  that  work.  After  the  report  was  in,  a  State-wide  campaign  was 
conducted  that  made  it  all  anybody's  life  was  worth  to  raise  a  question  about 
the  proposition.  Then  the  New  York  newspapers  and  others  thruout  the 
country  were  flooded  with  statements  that  the  survey  report  had  been  adopted 
with  untold  benefits.  Incidentally,  among  the  reasons  cited  for  passing  the 
bill  was  that  the  new  bill  did  not  interfere  with  child  labor  of  children  13 
years  old. 

The  rich  State  of  Minnesota  has  been  receiving  funds  from  the  General 
Education  Board  for  studying  certain  phases  of  teacher-training  work.  Its 
university  president  has  been  a  member  of  the  General  Education  Board 
and  is  soon  to  come  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  Gary  system  is  being  investigated  by  the  General  Education  Board 
under  conditions  which  merit  investigation.  It  is  generally  imderstood  in 
educational  circles  that  Prof.  Cubberly,  of  California,  who  was  first  announced 
as  secretary  of  the  survey,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  because  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board  was  to  edit  the  findings  of  experts. 

If  the  same  kind  of  a  report  is  made  for  the  Gary  system  as  is  made  for 
Maryland,  the  net  result  will  cost  this  country  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  influence  in  the  board  of  education  is  ex- 
erted by  a  General  Education  Board  member  and  paid  officer.  He  circulated 
petitions,  signed  chiefly  by  other  foundation  members,  which  introduced  a 
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factional  fight  in  the  New  York  school  board  against  an  officer  who  was  unani- 
mously elected  six  months  before.  He  and  a  paid  employee  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  a  principal  officer  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Gov- 
ernmental Research  buttonholed  board  members  and  fairly  intimidated  the 
town  into  a  new  presidency  and  a  new  policy.  As  everywhere  else,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  is  not  in  the  thing  done  but  in  the  fact  that  newspapers, 
charitable  societies,  churches,  and  educators  fall  in  line  and  applaud. 

We  think  of  picking  a  man  as  president  who  is  persona  non  grata  to  the 
Rockefellers.  So  far  as  possible,  they  try  to  pick  a  man  known  to  be  persona 
particima.  How  could  the  situation  be  anything  else,  with  the  whole  South 
under  pension  from  the  General  Education  Board  and  with  lightning  apt  to 
strike  any  private  college? 

The  Rockefeller  publicity  is  very  skilled.  It  announced  its  intention  to 
give  money  conditionally.  It  keeps  on  announcing  its  intention  until  the 
college  earns  the  money;  it  then  announces  that  the  college  has 
earned  the  money.  A  few  months  later  it  announces  the  fact 
that  the  college  was  among  the  many  that  received  money,  and  finally  it 
announces  it  every  year  thereafter  and  carries  the  cumulative  total,  so  that 
the  same  dollar  given  away  or  pledged  is  published  as  a  new  fact  year  after 
year.  Since  we  called  attention  to  this  last  year  the  publicity  distinguishes 
former  gifts  from  current  gifts,  but  in  such  a  way  that  most  papers  print  the 
cumulative  total  first,  and  the  public  forgets  the  classifications.  This  same 
publicity  credits  Mr.  Rockefeller  not  only  with  the  amounts  not  given  but 
with  the  amounts  pledged  and  with  the  total  toward  which  Rockefeller 
gifts  are  pledged.  Thus,  two  years  ago  this  month  the  General  Education 
Board  had  headlines  thru  the  country  $iig,ooo,ooo  given  for  education,  and 
these  headlines  were  supplied  on  its  own  releases.  One  of  its  secretaries  re- 
peated this  in  a  national  magazine.  The  fact  was,  up  to  that  time  it  actually 
parted  with  $10,000,000,  of  which  less  than  $6,000,000  had  gone  for  other 
than  colleges  founded  by  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

In  the  summary  of  the  General  Education  Board,  1902-19 14,  appeared 
numerous  misstatements  about  its  relation  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ttue,  e.  g.,  that  it  had  given  money  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  because 
the  law  did  not  permit  the  national  authorities  to  spend  money  for  such  pur- 
poses. This  was  contrary  to  fact,  because  the  department  did  have  the 
right  and  did  spend  the  money.  In  other  words,  would  an  investigation 
show  that  the  General  Education  Board  kept  on  spending  money  for  farm 
demonstration  work  when  the  Government  ought  to  have  done  it  without 
its  aid,  because  of  the  tremendous  asset  it  would  prove  to  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  to  have  all  of  the  work  in  the  South  credited  to  the  foundation? 

A  pathetically  small  amount  of  information  was  found  at  the  offices  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  which  was  not  equipt  to  understand  the  great 
educational  problems  it  was  settling  by  its  gifts  of  money.  The  financial 
and  executive  control  of  the  foundation  was  on  the  part  of  a  small  group 
which  had  filled  up  the  places  vacated  by  men  of  national  standing,  who  were 
first  appointed  to  the  General  Education  Board. 

It  was  not  customary  for  the  executive  committee  to  send  information 
to  the  full  board.  For  instance,  the  board  never  saw  the  summary  of  its 
first  13  years  until  the  day  when  it  finally  approved  the  report  as  written  and 
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drafted  resolutions  commending  this  report  as  being  scholarly,  etc.  Altho 
it  was  stated  that  the  executive  board  made  no  recommendations,  the  records 
showed  that  the  group  at  headquarters  practically  determined  the  recom- 
mendations and  allowances  of  the  big-name  members  who  have  posed  before 
the  cotmtry  as  giving  a  great  deal  of  time  to  these  educational  studies. 

Incidentally,  altho  estabUshed  in  the  hope  of  making  it  a  clearing  house 
for  givers  to  education,  it  was  stated  that  no  one  else  had  left  money  in  be- 
quest to  the  General  Education  Board  and  that  would-be  testators  had  not 
sought  information. 

As  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  with  its  one  hundred  and  odd  million^ 
dollars,  it  is  ostensibly  not  going  in  for  education.  It  has,  however,  decided 
to  go  in  for  medical  education,  with  its  large  gift  to  Chicago.  An  investiga- 
tion two  years  ago  shows: 

First.     The  foundation  had  only  three  or  four  clerks  to  spend  $100,000,000. 

Second.  Whereas  it  had  promised  if  given  a  national  charter  to  keep  a 
clearing  house  for  information,  it  had  actually  forgotten  all  about  the  promise 
and  the  plan. 

.  Third.  The  former  dean  of  Columbia  Law  School  declared  that  the 
Rockefeller  charter  was  illegal  because  it  did  not  agree  with  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  the  title  state  its  purpose.  The  opinion  was  further 
exprest  that  two  of  its  members,  ex-President  Eliot  and  Mr.  Hepburn,  had. 
not  been  legally  elected. 

It  was  brought  out  clearly  that  there  was  nothing  under  the  sun  the  founda- 
lion  could  not  do  under  its  present  charter.  There  is  no  provision  in  its  char- 
ter for  public  service. 

Use  of  the  union  label  was  objected  to  by  the  secretary,  and  a  charitable 
society  therefore  dropt  the  label. 

One  important  interference  with  educational  method  by  Rockefeller  and 
General  Education  Board  is  well  known,  namely,  a  change  of  the  mimicipal' 
research  program  in  New  York  and  thruout  the  country.  Certain  pubUc- 
school  men  wanted  to  get  the  scalp  of  a  municipal  research  director.  They 
got  a  General  Education  Board  employee.  He  made  a  report  which  con- 
tained a  number  of  charges  against  the  educational  methods  of  this  New  York 
bureau  of  municipal  research.  These  charges  the  bureau's  board,  consisting 
of  men  like  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  G.  W.  Wickersham,  A.  Shaw,  V.  Mora- 
wetz,  declared  and  proved  unsound,  untrue  and  biased.  While  the  report 
was  being  read  aloud  by  the  thoro-going  gentleman,  Mr.  Rockerfeller,  Jr., 
telephoned  to  ask  two  ofi&cers  of  the  bureau  of  municipal  research  to  meet 
him  at  lunch.  It  was  debated  whether  or  not  to  even  go  to  see  him.  A  lunch 
meeting  was  held.  Mr.  Rockefeller  offered  $10,000  a  year  for  five  years, 
and  later  $20,000  a  year,  if  the  bureau  of  municipal  research  would  discontinue 
the  educational  work  in  which  its  trustees  declared  their  belief  in  answering 
charges  by  the  General  Education  Board  employee.  Instead  of  resenting 
the  offer,  and  instead  of  refusing  to  consider  it  until  the  General  Education* 
Board  gave  evidence  that  its  report  was  unfair,  the  btweau  of  municipal 
research  slunk  away,  and  to  this  day  has  never  had  any  acknowledgment 
of  its  proof  that  it  has  been  blackguarded  by  the  General  Education  Board. 
It  accepted  the  money,  and  its  whole  program  for  citizen  activity  and  for 
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educating  men  for  public  service  changed.  As  a  direct  offspring  of  this 
relation  was  the  contention  of  the  acting  director  of  the  bureau  at  the  recent 
Springfield  convention,  that  when  public  officers  are  in  sympathy  with  a 
civic  body  it  should  publish  no  facts  that  would  lead  the  public  to  criticize 
or  to  condemn. 

Like  the  General  Education  Board,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  in  no 
real  sense  a  foundation,  as  the  complete  control  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  personal  office.  Incidentally,  the  publicity  work 
for  all  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  done  by  a  publicity  man,  Mr.  Ivy  Lee, 
who  has  no  official  relation  to  these  foundations  and  whose  publicity  work 
is  not  submitted  to  the  trustees  before  going  to  the  publisher. 

As  to  the  Carnegie  Foundations,  there  are  several  which  affect  college 
independence.  "The  gratitude  which  is  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come" 
has  given  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  a  great  deal  of  influence. 
It  makes  disbursements.  Anybody  who  is  not  good  can  not  expect  to  get 
disbursements. 

Analysis  will  show  that  tho  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  criticism  of 
the  institution  none  of  it  has  been  outspoken. 

The  Carnegie  corporation  is  very  quiet  as  yet.  You  will  remember  that  it 
furnished  funds  for  attacking  the  proposition  of  the  Panama  tolls.  It  repre- 
sents an  enormous  influence  and  has  operated  very  little  in  the  open  as  yet. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  subsidized  the  publication  and  advertise- 
ments of  books  by  Messrs.  Root,  Taft,  and  others  which  attack  modem  lib- 
eral tendencies  in  government,  and  have  been  rigorously  pushed  by  the 
Educational  Review,  of  which  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  editor. 

When  advertising  these  reactional  works  Mr.  Butler  has  not  advertised 
the  fact  that  he  is  also  officer  of  several  Carnegie  Foundations.  When  at- 
tacking numerous  educators  and  applauding  the  Carnegie  Foimdation's 
surveys  Editor  Butler  did  not  advertise  or  admit  his  connection  with  the  Car- 
negie Foundation. 

It  is  now  notorious  that  the  Carnegie  pension  plan  has  overreached  itself 
and  broken  down.  Colleges  have  found  their  tongues  and  hearts  for  the 
first  time  in  10  years.  A  slight  investigation  shows  that  while  under  pension 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  college  world  has  supinely  delegated  to  the 
foundation  responsibilities  for  studying  and  settling  college  questions.  By 
having  representatives  of  State  universities  on  its  board  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion (the  same  is  true  of  the  General  Education  Board)  makes  it  impossible 
for  these  officers  to  represent  their  own  public. 

When  a  college  wants  a  president,  almost  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  ask 
the  Carnegie  Foimdation  to  name  somebody.  Great  public  service  would 
be  rendered  by  bringing  out  this  fact  clearly. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  NATIONAI.  UNIVERSITY 

Whereas  every  State  university  president  has  been  committed  in  favor 
of  a  national  imiversity,  there  is  almost  a  solid  line-up  of  the  big  private  uni- 
versities against  such  a  public  institution.  The  State  university  men  have 
done  very  little  to  further  it;  the  foundations  have  not  openly  opposed;  they 
certainly  have  not  helped,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  do  not 
favor. 
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Mr.  GaIvLinger — Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt 
him? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Gai^linger — This  document,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
No.  684,  is  a  letter  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, signed  Franklin  K.  Lane.  I  find,  in  looking  over  it  hurriedly,  that 
there  are  152  persons  listed  here — I  think  that  is  approximately  accurate, 
perhaps  substantially  accurate — who  are  on  the  roll  at  $1  each  per  anntun. 
That  is  the  salary  they  are  getting  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberi^ain — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GaIvI^inger — And  then  the  salary  they  are  getting  from  other  organ- 
izations is  likewise  stated  in  another  column  in  most  cases;  not  in  all  cases. 
So  that  the  Senator's  movement,  I  think,  is  very  well  warranted  by  the  facts 
that  have  been  developed,  which  show  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ChamberIvAIN — I  think  so,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution — to  stop  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  do  it  except 
to  limit  the  appropriations  that  have  been  made,  or  are  being  sought  to  be 
made,  by  this  appropriation  bill.  I  think  it  but  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Clax- 
ton  was  appointed  under  a  former  administration  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Smoot — Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  ChamberIvAIN — I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Smoot — I  notice  that  the  list  contains  at  least  150  names,  and  that 
the  private  or  corporate  body  by  which  the  money  is  paid,  over  and  above 
the  dollar  paid  by  the  Government,  is  given  in  the  list;  and  I  do  not  find  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  nor  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  the  list. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^And  you  will  not  find  it,  because,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  that  information  came  from  the  Agriculttu-al  Department  on  a  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  ICenyon],  and 
showed  the  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  Foundations.  You  do  not  see  these 
names  any  more,  or  at    least  they  are  not  so  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Smoot— Do  I  understand  that  the  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tions appropriate  the  money,  say,  to  the  Phillips  Academy  for  the  payment 
of  Bernard  M.  Allen? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  I  said  that  if  my  personal  views  were  asked  I  should  say  the  whole  bureau 
ought  to  be  investigated,  and  I  shall  probably  move  an  investigation  later; 
but  take  this  one  case  now.  I  suppose  there  are  some  cases  where  the  gifts 
are  made  by  perfectly  worthy  institutions;  but  I  will  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  are  men  there  under  the  $1  annual  salary  paid 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  are  on  some  of  these  Carnegie 
and  other  Foundation  boards. 

Mr.  Smoot — I  notice  here  Calvin  N.  Kendall.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
$10,000,  and  he  is  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Overman — ^Mr.  President,  I  notice  one  man  here  who  is  a  professor 
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in  a  university  in  my  State.  He  seems  to  be  getting  a  salary  from  somebody 
here,  $1  from  the  Government,  and  also  a  salary  from  the  State.  I  was 
wondering  whether  that  prevails  all  thru  here.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
from  universities  and  colleges.  Here  is  the  State  agent  of  rural  schools  for 
North  Carolina.  The  General  Education  Board  gives  him  $2,500.  I  notice, 
however,  that  one  of  the  professors  in  my  State  gets  $2,500,  and  I  was  won- 
dering if  he  got  a  salary  from  the  foundation  fund,  and  another  from  the 
State,  and  then  $i  from  the  Government,  so  that  he  was  paid  from  three 
sources? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do  not  undertake  to  say. 

Mr.  Overman — ^Here  is  Fred  N.  Scott,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  seems  to  be  getting  a  salary  from  the  State,  $4,000 
from  this  fund,  and  $1  from  the  Government. 

Here  is  a  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Here  is  the  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Kentucky.  He  is  getting  $3,600  from  this  fund. 
Here  is  a  man  from  Miami  University,  and  another  one  from  Johns  Hopkins. 
In  the  case  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  here  is  a  man  who  is  professor  of 
agricultural  education  there,  by  the  name  of  Abbey,  marked  "Z."  I  do  not 
know  what  that  means.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  getting  two  and  three 
salaries  here. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it.  It 
is  bad  enough  as  it  appears  in  this  report,  but  that  is  not  the  worst  influence. 
Here  are  men  in  educational  life,  striving  to  accomplish  the  payment  to  them 
of  a  pension  after  their  terms  have  expired;  so  that  we  find  them  not  only 
holding  out  their  capacious  paws  to  the  youth  of  the  land,  controlling  their 
education,  but  undertaking  to  reach  the  educators  who  are  to  be  dependent 
upon  them  and  their  nefarious  pensions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Kenyon.     Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Kenyon — I  was  compelled  to  be  out  of  the  Chamber  when  this  mat- 
ter arose.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  how  it  arises  now.  Has  he 
offered  an  amendment  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  will 
send  the  Senator  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Kenyon — I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  done  so,  and  I  am  glad  this 
matter  is  being  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  Walsh — Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do. 

Mr.  Walsh — I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  what  privilege  these  gentle- 
men are  entitled  to  enjoy  by  reason  of  thus  being  upon  the  salary  list  at  $1 
per  annum?  What  is  the  reason  why  they  are  thus  seeking  official  position, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  in  the  employment  of  some  private  indi- 
vidual? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  was  here 
when  I  read,  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  University,  where  Prof.  Judd,  of  that 
imiversity,  is  named  in  the  report  as  getting  $1  per  annum  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  $6,000  a  year  from  the  university,  and  some  of  his  work  has  had 
the  benefit  of  the  franking  privilege.  That  is  one  case  that  is  reported  to 
me  as  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  franking  privilege.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  is  using  the  franking  privilege  to  answer  other  educators,  and  getting  his 
literature  distributed  at  the  cost  of  the  Government,  while  the  private  indi- 
viduals can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Overman — And  they  are  printing  their  own  documents. 

Mr.  ChamberIvAIN — They  are  printing  at  Government  expense  the  docu- 
ment of  Prof.  Judd  in  reply  to  a  communication  or  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
Eliot.  Now,  whether  we  agree  with  Dr.  Eliot  or  not  is  aside  from  this  ques- 
tion; but  here  is  a  president  of  a  university  using  the  franking  privilege  un- 
der authority  of  the  Biureau  of  Education,  to  circulate  his  views  all  over  the 
coimtry  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  while  Dr.  Eliot,  I  assume,  is  com- 
pelled to  do  it  at  his  own  expense,  if  he  is  sufficiently  interested  in  getting  his 
views  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Kenyon — Mr.  President,  is  there  not  something  still  further — ^that 
in  using  the  frank,  and  sending  the  document  thru  the  country  under  the 
franking  privilege,  it  carries,  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  public  mind  at  least, 
the  indorsement  by  the  Government  of  these  peculiar  or  particular  views? 

Mr.  ChamberIvAIN — It  goes  out  as  tho  it  were  actually  an  authoritative 
publication  of  the  views  of  the  Government.  It  is  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  apparently,  as  expressing  the  views  of  the  Government 
officials  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  these  institutions  are  like  Providence.  They  "move  in  a 
mysterious  way  their  wonders  to  perform."  Now,  I  am  going  to  call  your 
attention  to  another  activity  along  these  same  lines,  to  show  you  that  they 
are  moving  with  miHtary  precision  all  along  the  line,  to  get  control  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  land.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  put  the  edu- 
cational system  of  this  country  in  the  hands  of  any  particular  class  of  indi- 
viduals, in  two  generations  they  can  practically  change  the  form  of  our  Gov- 
ernment by  educating  the  children  along  certain  lines  which  the  ideal  of 
democracy  would  oppose,  if  the  people  thoroly  understood  the  situation. 

Mr.  PoindexTER — Mr.  President — 

The  PrEvSiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  yield. 

Mr.  PoindexTER — In  that  connection  I  should  Uke  to  suggest  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  apprehended  some  similar  danger  when  they 
were  so  careful  to  legislate  against  any  law  establishing  religion,  and  they  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  a  statute  most  carefully  excluding  church  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  The  cult  of  Rockefeller,  the  cult  of  Carnegie,  in  the 
viewpoint  which  they  represent  in  political  economy  and  in  government,  is 
just  as  much  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  educational  system  of  the  coimtry 
as  a  particular  religious  sect. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it.     I  do 
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not  think  any  particular  set  of  individuals,  whether  it  be  in  industrial  life, 
whether  it  be  in  railroad  life,  or  whether  it  be  in  religious  life,  ought  to  have 
exclusive  control  of  the  education  of  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  confess  to  some  feeling  about  this  thing.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Poindexter]  and  I  graduated  from  the  same  insti- 
tution. It  has  the  historical  names  of  Washington  and  Lee  attached  to  it. 
There  have  been  efforts  by  some  individuals,  I  am  informed,  to  get  money 
for  that  institution  from  these  sources,  and  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  its  ac- 
ceptance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  rather  educate  my  boy  in  a  log  school- 
house  built  by  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people  than  have  him  receive  an 
education  in  a  marble  palace  built  and  maintained  by  these  people. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  another  activity  of  these  distinguished  financiers. 

Mr.  Jones — Before  the  Senator  proceeds  to  another  phase  of  it,  I  just 
want  to  ask  him  whether  he  has  aiscertained  who  constitutes  the  National 
Kindergarten  Association? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  frank  to  say  to  the  Senator,  as  I  stated  a  while 
ago,  that  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  this  report  until  the  bill 
under  consideration  was  on  the  heels  of  passage.  It  deserves  careful  consid- 
eration.    What  has  this  board  to  do  with  immigration,  I  may  ask? 

Mr.  Jones — ^Nothing  at  all.  A  large  salary  is  paid  by  some  organization 
of  that  kind.  It  would  be  very  easy,  of  course,  as  the  Senator  suggested  a 
moment  ago,  to  have  this  foundation  represented  in  organizatiojis  of  that 
kind.  Here  is  another  organization,  the  National  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, and  then  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.  Their  names  are  very 
similar.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  Senator  here  knows  what  these 
organizations  are  and  how  they  are  maintained  and  where  they  get  their 
funds. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — That  is  the  reason  why  I  suggested  there  ought  to 
be  an  investigation  of  the  bureau,  and  I  hope  in  considering  it  we  may  do 
it  from  a  nonpartisan  viewpoint,  because  I  feel  that  there  is  no  politics  in  it. 
It  may  be  all  right,  but  it  does  not  look  right  to  me.  Now,  they  commence 
to  take  charge  of  kindergarten  schools  where  little  children  go  to  kindergarten 
so  that  their  mothers  or  fathers  may  work  during  a  part  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Sutherland — Do  I  understand  that  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  abolish  altogether  this  scheme  of  collaboration. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — It  abolishes  the  expenditure  of  the  Government 
appropriation  in  connection  with  appropriations  coming  from  any  of  these 
foundations  or  from  any  other  source  than  a  public  source  like  a  State,  county, 
or  municipality. 

Mr.  Sutherland — Then  I  understand  it  would  take  oiBf  the  roll  of  this 
bureau  the  names  of  all  the  people  who  are  now  Usted  at  a  dollar  per  annum? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — That  might  be  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
think  that  would  not  be  an  unmixt  evil. 

Mr.  Sutherland — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  or  not.  I  am  try- 
ing to  ascertain,  because  the  matter  is  entirely  new  to  me. 

Mr.  Jones — If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  a  moment,  I  wish  to  state 
that  it  does  not  cut  off  the  State  officials,  as  I  understand  the  amendment. 
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Mr,  Works — That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to — that  it  did  not  do  that  thing  and  I  think  it  should. 
But  I  will  pass  that  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Chamberi^ain — I  should  like  to  pass  up  the  question  of  getting  the 
amendment  in  proper  shape.  I  am  frank  to  say  I  made  it  just  as  sweeping 
as  I  knew  how. 

Mr.  Sutheri^and — I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  who  was  responsible 
for  this  scheme  of  collaboration  at  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do  not  know.  Insidious  influences  have  got  not 
only  into  the  educational  life  of  the  United  States,  but  it  did  get  into  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  departments 
it  has  gotten  into. 

Mr.  Sutherland — It  was,  I  suppose,  inaugurated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Does  the  Senator  mean  Secretary  Lane? 

Mr.  Sutherland — ^Whoever  it  was. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — It  started  long  ago.  If  you  are  going  to  make  poli- 
tics out  of  it,  Mr.  Claxton,  I  think,  is  a  Republican,  and  was  appointed  imder 
a  former  administration. 

Mr.  Sutherland — The  Senator  is  altogether  too  suspicious.  I  had  not  any 
thought  of  poUtics  about  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  hope  not.  It  must  have  gotten  in  imder  some 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  because  the  bureau  comes  under  him. 

Mr.  Sutherland — It  came  in  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland — ^With  the  sanction  of  whoever  happened  to  be  the  Secre- 
tary at  that  time? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland — He  must  have  thought  at  the  time  it  would  serve 
some  wise  purpose. 

Mr.  Lane — Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Sutherland — Not  necessarily,  but  presumptively  so;  because  I  think 
most  of  our  officials  may  be  given  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose.  I  should 
dislike  very  much  to  think  that  any  other  presumption  ought  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Overman — If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  my  recollection  is  that  it 
started  with  the  Department  of  Agricultiu"e.  I  recollect  some  amendment 
which  was  introduced  here  on  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  to  stop  the 
agents. 

Mr.  Sutherland — If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  agree  perfectly  that 
we  ought  not  to  have  in  our  pubUc  educational  matters  the  predominating 
influence  of  private  interests.  The  education  of  our  children  ought  to  be 
conducted  under  governmental  and  public  auspices.  I  agree  to  that  per- 
fectly. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's  amendment  is  too  sweeping, 
if  it  destroys  this  scheme  of  collaboration  altogether,  because  I  can  very  well 
see  that  the  influences  in  many  respects  might  be  for  good. 

Here  are  in  this  list  over  a  himdred,  somebody,  I  think,  said  150,  and  on 
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looking  over  it  hastily  I  should  say  that  the  connection  of  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  named  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Government 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Chambbri^ain — I  am  willing  to  concede  that.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  Senator,  but  we  do  not  know  what  these  influences  are  or  just  where  this 
money  comes  from,  except  on  the  surface.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  some 
men  are  on  it  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
its  boards. 

Mr.  Sutherland — Well,  let  those  men  be  gotten  rid  of. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — It  will  take  an  investigation  to  find  out  the  rami- 
fications of  these  different  agencies.  For  that  reason  my  purpose  was  to  re- 
strict the  whole  business  until  that  could  be  done.  If  these  agencies  are  really 
what  the  Senator  thinks  they  are,  of  benefit — and  I  agree  to  that  in  many 
cases — why  can  not  the  Government  pay  for  them? 

Mr.  SutherIvAND — I  think  the  Government  should  pay  for  them.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — My  purpose,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  frankly,  was  to 
stop  the  whole  business,  and  then  if  any  of  these  agencies  are  valuable — and  I 
do  not  want  anybody  to  infer  that  I  am  charging  all  these  colleges  with 
fraud  and  unfair  dealing,  but  I  do  know  that  some  of  these  people  are  tied  up 
with  these  foundations  and  they  ought  not  to  have  an3rthing  to  do  with  the 
education  of  our  youth  in  connection  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sutherland — ^A  large  majority  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  not  so  stu-e  about  that. 

Mr.  Sutherland — I  feel  reasonably  sure  about  it.  I  would  not  vote  upon 
the  theory  that  they  are  tied  up.  Here  are  various  State  institutions — the 
Universities  of  Virginia  and  Kansas,  the  University  of  my  State,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  and  the  universities  of  these  other  states. 

Mr,  Chamberlain — One  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  University 
of  Virginia  is  on  one  of  the  Carnegie  boards.  You  do  not  know  what  the  con- 
nections are  unless  you  go  to  work  and  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Sutherland — ^Would  it  not  be  better,  before  we  undertake  to  deal 
with  a  question  of  this  importance,  to  have  an  investigation  and  see  what 
the  facts  are? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  think  a  thoro  investigation  ought  to  come  later.  I 
will  tell  the  Senator  one  of  the  reasons  which  actuates  me,  and  this  has  come 
to  me  as  the  result  of  inquiring  into  this  matter.  It  comes  as  a  suggestion 
from  Mr.  Allen,  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Service  in  New  York. 
I  was  not  authorized  by  him  to  print  this  letter,  but  I  am  going  to  do  it,  at 
the  possible  risk  of  offense.  It  was  not  marked  confidential  and  the  public 
are  vitally  interested  in  it.     In  his  letter  to  me  he  said : 

'Apropos  foundation  influence  you  probably  noticed  that  the  General 
Education  Board  has  appropriated  fimds  for  a  test  at  and  by  the  Teachers 
College  of  the  Rockefeller  board's  idea  of  a  'modem  school.'  Will  you  con- 
sider the  innumerable  ways  in  which  this  venture  with  foundation  fimds  is 
bound  to  affect  educational  standards? 

"Teachers   College — " 

That  is  the  name  of  the  institution — 

"Teachers  College  is  part  of  Columbia  University.     Yet  this  experiment  is 
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to  be  directed  by  a  professor  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  On  the  board 
of  trustees  are  to  be  several  (four)  foundation  representatives,  including  an 
employee  of  the  General  Education  Board,  a  paid  employee,  and  one  of  its 
council. 

"Teachers  College  is  part  of  Columbia;  Columbia  wants  more  money." 

That  is  the  way  with  a  lot  of  these  institutions. 

"Neither  Columbia  nor  Teachers  College  is  free  to  analyze  impartially  the 
proposal  which  it  itself  is  conducting,  even  if  it  felt  free  to  criticize  a  work 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundations.  The  power  of  life  and  death  almost  is  held 
over  school  men  of  the  country  by  the  Teachers  College  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  anyone  to  criticize  in  the  open 
a  venture  which  starts  there. 

"People  who  want  money  from  the  various  Rockefeller  Foundations  con- 
sider that  the  line  of  quickest  access  and  least  resistance  is  that  of  applause; 
so  we  find  overnight  a  world  blindly  applauding  what  many  of  them  disap- 
prove in  the  hope  that  their  partisanship  will  find  foundation  support.  Even 
this  is  done  in  a  way  where,  if  it  fails,  it  will  not  be  conclusive  and  the  founda- 
tions themselves  will  be  'out  from  under.'  The  blunder  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Teachers  College. 

"If  Congress  should  pass  a  law  making  it  impossible  for  foundations  to  sub- 
sidize other  foundations,  colleges,  charitable  agencies,  etc.,  thus  compelling 
foundations  to  walk  in  the  open  and  assume  responsibility  for  their  own  spend- 
ing, there  would  be  a  different  initial  line-up  on  a  proposal  like  this  and  an 
attitude  of  impartial  analysis  during  the  experiment." 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  put  in  the  amendment  a  requirement  that  when- 
ever these  gifts  are  to  be  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
these  institutions  or  others  they  must  be  accepted  by  an  act  of  Congress.  If  a 
proposition  came  here  to  present  the  Government  with  $100,000  or  $100,000,- 
000,  if  it  was  all  right  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  pass  an  act 
authorizing  its  acceptance.  It  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  grants  of  land 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  military  and  other  purposes 
where  it  was  free  from  any  question  of  fraud. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  want.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  an  in- 
vestigation, but  I  want  to  have  this  thing  stopt  until  an  investigation  can 
be  had. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this:  In  the  Agricultural  ap- 
propriation act  of  1 9 15  this  question  was  discust  on  an  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kenyon],  and  the  Senate  concluded  to  stop  the 
activities  of  these  people.  Then  there  came  back  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  substantially  the  same  sort  of  report  that  now  comes  to  us  from 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  after  a  consideration  of  the  subject  this  proviso 
was  added  to  the  Agricultural  appropriation  act  that  year: 

Provided,  That  the  expense  of  such  service  shall  be  defrayed  from  this 
appropriation  and  such  cooperative  funds  as  may  be  voluntarily  contributed 
by  State,  cotmty,  and  municipal  agencies,  associations  of  farmers  and  indi- 
vidual farmers,  universities,  colleges,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce, 
other  local  associations  of  business  men,  business  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals within  the  State. 

That  amendment  in  its  present  form  was  not  made  by  the  Senator  from 
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Iowa.  It  goes  too  far.  I  think  it  has  had  the  effect,  however,  of  cutting  out 
the  activities  of  these  people  in  the  Agricultural  Department;  but  it  went 
too  far,  because  these  institutions  do  not  deal  in  the  open.  They  do  it  under- 
ground and  thru  agencies  it  is  hard  to  uncover.  Just  exactly  as  I  said,  some 
of  the  men  on  this  roll  are  connected  with  prominent  universities  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  also  on  the  Carnegie  board  or  connected  with  it  in  some  way 
and  drawing  pay. 

Mr.  Kenyon — Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  taken 
up  this  subject.  I  have  been  informed  on  authority,  which  I  will  gladly 
produce  on  an  investigation  of  the  whole  relationship  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation to  the  Government,  which  ought  to  be  made,  that  there  are  certain 
colleges  in  this  country  that  have  sought  endowments,  and  the  agent  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  or  the  educational  board  had  gone  out  and  examined 
the  curriculum  of  these  colleges  and  compelled  certain  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  studies  and  in  the  curriculum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  that  can  go  on 
in  a  republic  to  have  an  institution  of  this  power  apparently  trying  to  shape 
and  mold  the  thought  of  the  young  people  of  the  country.  The  same  ques- 
tion arose  in  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill.  The  agricultural  colleges  then 
seemed  in  certain  States  to  be  coming  under  the  influence  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  professors  who  did  not  teach  along  the  line  that  they  might  decree 
had  in  some  instances  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  positions. 

I  know  that  great  good  has  been  done,  of  course,  along  agricultm*al  lines 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  agency  in  cooperation  with  the  Government, 
but  there  is  an  insidious  influence  in  this  thing,  there  is  an  unconscious  in- 
fluence all  the  time  in  the  method  by  which  this  work  is  being  carried  on, 
and  there  ought  to  be  an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject.  Until  that  time 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  it  ought  to  stop.  Let  us  have  an 
investigation  of  the  relationship  and  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
with  respect  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Right  along  the  line  the  Senator  has  just  stated, 
I  do  not  recall  exactly  the  circumstances,  but  they  had  put  down  the  rating 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  for  instance,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
because  it  was  not  in  the  particular  class  that  some  of  these  people  connected 
with  the  foundation  preferred,  and  I  registered  a  protest  with  Mr.  Claxton. 
In  other  words,  they  can  prefer  certain  of  these  institutions,  giving  them  a 
standing  before  the  country,  whenever  they  feel  disposed  to  do  so,  and  can 
give  a  college  a  black  eye  by  simply  placing  it  in  a  lower  category  than  some 
of  the  others. 

I  think  I  have  said  all  I  care  to  say  about  this.  I  frankly  state  my  purpose 
is  to  put  this  thing  entirely  out  of  business,  and  then  it  can  be  investigated, 
and  when  we  determine  what  the  conditions  are  we  can  change  it  to  suit  the 
conditions. 

Mr.  Watson — I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Not  having 
heard  of  the  propaganda  before,  I  am  entirely  unfamiliar  with  it.  I  should 
like  to  ask  this  Senator  whether  or  not  he  is  familiar  with  any  of  the  literature 
that  is  being  circulated? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  have  glanced  over  it  occasionally,  but  not  for  this 
purpose.  As  the  Senator  can  see,  I  have  had  only  two  or  three  days  to  look 
into  it,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  ta  get  it  together. 
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Mr.  Watson — I  should  like  to  ask  whether  or  not,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  or  request  or  plea  of  any  of  these  boards  or  organizations,  of  what- 
ever character  they  may  be,  any  textbooks  have  been  introduced  into  any 
of  the  colleges  as  a  result  of  their  work? 

Mr.  ChambERIvAIN — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Watson — In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  far  they  hav« 
carried  their  work  in  the  various  colleges  and  what  the  result  has  been. 

Mr.  Chamberi^ain — That  would  be  involved  in  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject. 

Mr.  Watson — I  did  not  know  but  the  Senator  had  investigated  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  information  and  the  report 
thereon. 

The  Vice-President — If  there  be  no  objection,  such  will  be  the  order. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

[Senate  Document  No.  684,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session.] 

general  education  board  of  the  rockefeller  foundation  and  carnegie 

foundation 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  January  18,  1917. 
Sir:     In  accordance  with  Senate  resolution  307,  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  January  4  (calendar  day,  January  5),  191 7 — 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  requested  and  di- 
rected to  fiunish  to  the  Senate  the  following  information:  The  relation,  if 
any,  of  the  organizations  known  as  the  General  Education  Board  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  or  any  other  private  or  corporate 
enterprise  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  a  statement  showing  the 
names  and  positions  of  all  employees,  if  any,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
whose  salaries  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  funds  contributed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  or  from  any  other  private 
or  corporate  funds  or  from  funds  derived  from  any  source  other  than  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  the  names  and  positions  of  all  adminis- 
trative or  other  officers,  if  any,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  work  of  the  General  Education  Board  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  or  any  other  private  or  corporate 
enterprise,  and  the  salaries,  if  any,  received  by  them  from  the  said  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  or  any  other  private  or  corporate 
or  other  source  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States" — 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  accompanying  statement  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  contains  all  of  the  data  at  hand  in 
this  department  at  the  present  time. 

Cordially  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane, 

Secretary. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Dbpartmbnt  op  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  January  13,  1917. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  reply  to  Senate  resolution  307,  adopted  Jan- 
uary 4  (calendar  day,  January  5),  1917,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

There  is  no  relation  whatsoever  of  the  organizations  known  as  the  General 
Education  Board,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has 
entered  into  cooperative  relations  with  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  New  York 
City,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  negro  education  in  the  United 
States;  with  the  National  Kindergarten  Association,  New  York  City,  and  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  pro- 
moting kindergarten  education;  with  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  the 
home;  and  with  the  Committee  for  Immigrants  in  America  for  the  ptUTJOse 
of  investigating  and  promoting  the  education  of  adult  immigrants  in  the 
United  States.  No  funds  whatsoever  are  contributed  to  the  Biureau  of  Edu- 
cation directly  by  any  of  the  organizations  above  mentioned.  The  organiza- 
tions with  which  cooperative  arrangements  have  been  made  are  now  providing 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  services  of  certain  employees  whose  salaries, 
however,  are  paid  directly  to  Such  persons  by  the  several  organizations.  The 
persons  whose  services  are  thus  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  imder 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  do 
•such  work  as  is  outlined  for  them  by  the  commissioner. 

There  have  been  appointed  also  from  time  to  time  a  considerable  number 
of  special  collaborators  thruout  the  United  States  who  are  employed  in  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  normal  schools  or  who  hold  other  educational  posi- 
tions, such  as  county  superintendent  of  schools,  etc.  These  persons  perform 
■only  occasional  service  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  no  cooperative  ar- 
rangements have  been  entered  into  by  the  institutions  or  other  corporate 
bodies  by  which  they  are  regularly  employed. 

The  names  of  the  persons  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  under  the 
above-mentioned  arrangements  are  appended  hereto  in  two  lists.  The  first 
Ust  comprises  the  persons  who  have  their  headquarters  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  and  who  devote  practically  all  of  their  time  to 
the  work  of  this  bureau.  The  one  exception  in  this  list  is  Dr.  Willard  S. 
Small,  principal  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  a 
desk  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  but  gives  to  the  work  of  the  biureau  only 
such  time  as  can  be  spared  from  his  regular  duties.  The  second  list  includes 
the  names  of  special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Biureau  of  Education, 
who  render  only  very  occasional  service  to  the  bureau. 

Cordially  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Names  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  whose  salaries  are  paid  in  part  by  organizations  other  than  the 
Federal  Government. 

Salary 
Salary    Private   or    corporate    paid  by 
paid  by      body  by  which  salary       such 
bureau      is  paid  body 

.     $1     Phelps-Stokes  Fund $4,500 

1                         do  2,000 
1                         do  1,400 
1     Committee      for      Immi- 
grants in  America 2 ,  500 


Name  of  person  Position  in  bureau 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones Special  collaborator. 


Ocea  Taylor 

Walter  B.  Hill.. 
H.  H.  Wheaton. 


F,  E.  Farrington 

T.  M.  Ave-Lallemant. . 
Martha  B.  Burzynska.. . 

Paul  A.  Malone 

Isabel  Malone 

Marion  Berger 


Mary  L.  Allen 

Almira  M.  Winchester. 


Ellen  C.  Lombard. 


do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 
dio 
do 
do 

do 
do 

do 


Florence  E.  Frisby . ......  do 

Edward  J.  Ward do 

Henry  E.  Jackson do 

Willard  S.  Small Special    agent 


and  industrial  educa- 
tion  

C.  D.  Jarvis Special  collaborator. . . . 

1  $10  per  day  when  employed. 


in   rural     (i) 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
National     Kindergarten 

Association    

do 
International    Kindergar- 
ten Union 

National  Congress 

Mothers     and     Parent- 
Teacher  Associations. . . 
do 

None None 

do  None 

Board  of  Education  of  the 

District  of  Columbia ...     2 ,  500 

None None 


2,400 

1,500 

1,200 

720 

600 

1,200 
520 

1,500 


,200 
600 


Special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $i 
per  annum  who  render  occasional  service,  with  the  names  of  organizations 
other  than  the  Federal  Government,  by  which  additional  salaries  are  paid. 

Private     or     corporate 
body  by  which  salary 
Name  of  person  Regular  occupation  is  paid  Salary 

Bernard  M.  Allen Instructor  in  Latin Phillips  Academy $2 ,000 

Kendric  C.  Babcock Dean.     College   of   Liberal 

Arts  and  Sciences University  of  Illinois 5 ,500 

Ben  Blewett Superintendent  of  Schools..     St.  Louis   (Mo.)   Board  of 

Education 8,000 

A.  Maris  Boggs Dean,   Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Economics 

E.  C.  Branson Professor,   rural   economics 

and  sociology 

Edward  F.  Brown Superintendent,    bureau  of 

welfare  of  school  chil- 
dren and  executive  sec- 
retary  New  York  school 

lunch  committee 

R.  E.  Cole Member,     council   on   nat- 
uralization   

Nathan  P.  Colwell Secretary American     Medical     Asso- 
ciation      4,000 


None None 

University  of  North  Caro- 
lina      2 


500 


New  York  Association  for 
improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor 3, 

Committee  for  Immigrants 

in  America 2 ,  500 


,500 
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Special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $1 
per  annum  who  render  occasional  service,  etc. — Continued. 

Private  or  corporate  body 
Name  of  person  Regular  occupation  by  which  salary  is  paid       Salary 

Mrs.  Grace  Davis Field  agent National  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation     (1) 

May  Delahanty OflBce  secretary do  $1 ,500 

Richard  E.  Dodge Editor Association     of     American 

Geographers 200 

Milton  Fairchild Chairman,  Washing^ton  ex-     National      Institution     for 

ecutive  committee Moral  Instruction  (inc.).      1 ,800 

Jessie  Field Rural  and  small  town  spe-     National     Board,     Y.     W. 

cialist C.  A 1,800 

Lloyd  I.  Friend State   supervisor    of     high 

schools  and  professor  of  General  Education  Board, 
secondary  education  in  thru  West  Virginia 
W.  Virginia  University. .  University 2 ,  500 

L.  J.  Hanifan State     supervisor   of   rural 

schools General  Education  Board. .     2 ,  500 

James  F.  Hosic Head     of    English   depart- 
ment,     Chicago   Normal     Chicago   Board   of   Educa- 
School tion 3,500 

Henry  Israel Secretary,  county  work  de-     International     committee, 

partment Y.  M.  C.  A 2,900 

Charles  H.  Judd Director,    school  of  educa- 
tion      University  of  Chicago 6,000 

Calvin  N.  Kendall State  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation      State  of  New  Jersey 10,000 

Charles  H  .  Keyes President Skidmore  School  of  Arts.. .      6,000 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley Agent  for  high  schools Massachusetts  State  Board 

of  Education 2,600 

Esther  E.  Lape Publicity  director Committee  for  Immigrants 

in  America 1 ,800 

Bessie  Locke Corresponding  secretary. . .  National  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation       2 ,000 

N.  C.  Newbold State    agent,  rural  schools 

for  North  Carolina General  Education  Board. .     2 ,  500 

William  F.  Osgood Professor  of  mathematics. .      Harvara  College  and  Rad- 

cliffe  College 6,000 

Clarence  A.  Perry Associate  director,  depart- 
ment of  recreation Russell  Sage  Foundation. .     3,000 

Wm.  L.  Phelps Professor  of  English  litera- 
ture      Yale  University 5,000 

Mrs.  Hannah  K.  Schoflf . .  President National  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations None 

Fred  N.  Scott Professor  of  rhetoric University  of  Michigan 4 ,  000 

C.  Alphonso  Smith Head,  school  of  English. . . .      University  of  Virginia 3 ,300 

Miss  Louise  Schofield. . . .  Clerk National  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation        1 , 200 

David  Eugene  Smith Professor  of  mathematics. .     Columbia  University 6,000 

George  D.  Strayer Professor  of  educational  ad-     Teachers  College,  Columbia 

ministration University 6,000 

Glen  L.  Swiggett Editing     proceedings     Pan 

American  Congress None None 

W.  K.  Tate Professor    of   rural  educa-     George  Peabody  College  for 

tion Teachers 3,500 

A.  E.  Wagoner Extension  professor Ohio  University 2,300 

Lenore  P.  Webster Housewife None None 

»  $100  per  month  when  employed. 
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Special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $i 
per  annum  who  render  occasional  service,  etc. — Continued. 

Private  or  corporate  body 
Name  of  person  Regular  occupation  by  which  salary  is  paid       Salary 

C.  W.  Wright County   superintendent   of 

schools County  board  of  education  $1 ,800 

T.  J.  Coates President,      State    Normal 

School State  of  Kentucky 3 ,600 

B.  M.  Davis Professor     of     agricultural 

education Miami  University 2 ,  500 

Edward  F.  Buchner Director,  College  of  Courses 

for  Teachers   and    Sum- 
mer Courses Johns  Hopkins   University.     3 ,500 

Jackson  Davis General  field  agent General  Education  Board. .      .... 

Helen  M.  HefiFeran. ......  Chairman,  Chicago  organ-     Illinois  Congress  of  Mother 

ization and  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations     None 

R.  H.  Powell President,     State    Normal 

School State  of  Georgia 2,500 

S.W.Straus S.  W.  Straus  &  Co 

W.  D.  Weatherford International     Committee, 

Y.  M.  C.  A 3.000 

Lucy  Wheelock President Wheelock         Kindergarten 

Training  School (*) 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell Superintendent  of  schools.     New  York  City  Board  of 

Education 10,000 

R.  W.  Stimson Agent Massachusetts  State  Board 

of  Education 

B.  W.  Torreyson Professor  of  secondary  edu-     General  Education  Board. 

cation thru        University        of 

Arkansas 

Cyrus  C.  Adams Geographer 

Myron  J.  Abbey Professor     of     agricultural 

education University  of  West  Virginia 

Carter  Alexander Professor  of  school  admin-     George  Peabody  College  for 

istration Teachers 

J.  H.  Ackerman President,     State     Normal 

School State  of  Oregon 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews. . .  .Secretary American      School      Peace 

League 

S.  G.  Atkins President  State   Industrial 

and  State  Normal  School     State  of  North  Carolina. . . 

Herbert  E.  Austin Professor East     Carolina     Teachers' 

Training  School 

N.  R.  Baker County  supervisor  of  rural 

schools County  board  of  education. 

Mary  G.  Barnum Vice-President State  Board  of  Education 

of  California 

Adelaide  S  Bayler State  supervisor  of  house-     Indiana       State       Depart- 

hold  arts ment  of  Education 

Charles  A.  Bennett Professor  of  manual  arts. . .     Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute  

Helen  T.  Birney Mothers'      Congress      and 

Parent-Teachers'      Asso- 

sociations 

George  W.  Bissell Professor  of  mechanical  en-     Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 

gineering lege 

James  L-  Bond. State  superintendent  pub- 
lic instruction State  of  Arkansas 

Albert  P.  Bourland Executive  secretary Southern    Conferences    for 

Education  and  Industry 
»  Profits. 


3,500 
3.000 
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Special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $1  per 
annum  who  render  occasional  service,  etc. — Continued. 

Private  or  corporate  body 
Name  of  person                      Regular  occupation                by  which  salary  is  paid       Salary 
Cyrus  J.  Brown Rural  school  supervisor.. . ,      State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of    Loui- 
siana   

Ernest  Burnham Director,    rural  school    de- 
partment,   State  Normal 

School State  of  Michigan 

Richard  Burton Professor  of  English University  of  Minnesota 

Mabel  Carney Supervisor     teacher,    train-     Minnesota    State    Depart- 
ing department ment  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion   

Edmund  S.  Cogswell  . .  .  .Secretary Teacher's  Retirement 

Board  of  Massachusetts 

R.  W.  Corwin Physician .... 

EUwood  P.  Cubberley Professor  of  education Iceland     Stanford      Junior 

University 

Margaret  C.  Curran 

Edward  C.  Elliott Chancellor University  of  Montana 

A.  Caswell  Ellis Professor University  of  Texas 

John  C.  Fant State  high  school  inspector.     University  of  Mississippi 

Leo  M.  Favrot State  supervisor  of    negro 

schools 

Fred.  M.  Fling Professor  of  history University  of  Nebraska 

Fred.  B.  Frazier 

Edward  A.  Freeman Superintendent  of    schools     Grand      Rapids       (Mich.) 

Board  of  Education 

Charles  G.  Haines Professor    of    political  sci- 
ence       Whitman  College 

William  H.  Hand State  high  school  inspector.     South  Carolina  department 

of  public  instruction 

Paul  H.  Hanus Professor  of  education Harvard  University 

Marie  T.  Harvey Teacher,       Porter       Rural     County    board    of    educa- 

School tion 

Frank  L.  Hay  ford Executive  secretary,  trustees 

of    Massachusetts    train- 
ing schools 

William  H.  Heck Professor  of  education University  of  Virginia 

Miss  Caroline  Hedger 

Edwin  M.  Hopkins Professor    of  rhetoric   and 

English  language University  of  Kansas. 

C.  H.  Johnston Professor  of  secondary  edu- 
cation        University  of  Illinois 

George  E.  Keenan Superintendent  of  schools. .      Deer  River  (Minn.)  board 

of  education 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley Director Elizabeth  McCormick  me- 

^  morial  fund 

Walter  E.  Larson State     inspector    of    rural     Wisconsin     State     Depart- 

schools lament  of  Education 

Charles  E.  Little Professor  of  Latin George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers 

George  M.  Lynch State     supervisor  of     rural     Florida  State   Department 

schools of  Education 

N.  C.  Macdonald State  rural  school  inspector     North  Dakota  Department 

of  Public  Instruction 

Frank  A.  Manny Investigator Bureau  of  Welfare  of  School 

Children 

Charles  G.  Maphis Professor  of  secondary  edu- 
cation      University  of  Virginia 
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Special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $1  per 
annum  who  render  occasional  service,  etc. — Continued. 

Private  or  corporate  body 
Name  of  person  Regular  occupation  by  which  salary  is  paid      Salary 

W.  B,  Mooney Professor  of  school  adminis-     Colorado      State      Normal 

tration School 

Agnes  Morris Agent Louisiana  State    Board    of 


Health. 


John  F.  Murray 

Joshua  H.  Paul Professor  of  nature  study.     University  of  Utah 

Eugene  M.  Phillips High  school  inspector Minnesota  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

John  H.  Phillips Superintendent  of  schools. .      Birmingham    (Ala.)    Board 

of  Education 

Paul  W.  Rea Director Charleston  (S.  C.)  Museum 

McHenry  Rhoads Professor  of  secondary  edu-     State    University    of   Ken- 
cation tucky 

Wm.  F.  Russell do  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers 

C.G.Sargent Professor   of   rural  and  in-     Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 

dustrial  education lege 

K.  B.  Schlaegel 

Charles  C.  Schmidt Professor  of  education University  of  North  Dakota 

James  W.  Searson Professor   of     the   English 

language University  of  Kansas 

Thomas  S.  Settle Field  Secretary Playground  and  Recreation 

Association  of  America. 

Joseph  H.  Shriber County    superintendent  of     County  board  of  education, 

schools Colorado 

Charles  F.  Smith Professor    of     Greek    and 

classical  philology. ......     University  of  Wisconsin . . . 

Fred  W.  Smith President North    Dakota    School    of 

Forestry 

W.  H.  Smith do  Mississippi         Agricultural 

and  Mechanical  College. 

F.    E.    Spaulding Superintendent  of  schools .     Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Board 

of  Education 

Cora  Wilson  Stewart President Kentucky   Illiteracy   Com- 
mission   

L.  L.  Summers Industrial  department,  pub-     Portland  (Oreg.)  Board  of 

lie  schools Education 

John  A.  Thackston State  high  school  inspector 

and,  professor,  rural  edu- 
cation      University  of  Florida 

Harlan  UpdegrafF Professor     of     school     ad- 
ministration      University  of  Pennsylvania 

S.  D.  van  Benthuysen....  Dean  of  School  of  Commerce.    Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity  

N.  W.  Walker Inspector  of  high  schools..     University  of  No.  Dakota. . 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Weaver 

Ray  H.  Whitbeck Professor  of  geography University  of  Wisconsin. . . 

Henry  G.  Williams State  supervisor  of  normal     Ohio  State  Board  of  Educa- 

schools tion 

Thomas  D  Wood Professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion       Columbia  University 

Thos.  J.  Woofter,  Jr Student do 

Earl  S.  Wooster Dean  of  rural  department.     Idaho  State  Normal  School. 

A.  Duncan  Yocum Professor  of  education University  of  Pennsylvania 

J.  W.  A.  Young Professor  of  mathematics. .     University  of  Chicago 
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Mr.  Works — I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that,  in  my 
judgment,  he  is  not  going  to  accomplish  by  this  amendment  all  he  desires 
to  accomplish.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  following  be  added  to  it  at  the  ap- 
propriate place: 

Nor  shall  any  person,  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  such  corporation  or 
individual  for  services  rendered  by  him,  be  employed  by  the  Government 
or  become  or  remain  an  ofl&cer  or  employee  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  that  inserted. 

Mr.  Works — That  phase  of  it,  I  think,  is  not  covered  by  the  amendment. 
It  simply  provides  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  not  accept  money  from 
these  outside  sources,  and  it  does  not  prevent  the  employment  of  people  who 
may  be  paid  wholly  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  as  some  of  the  institutions 
of  that  sort  are.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  be  kept  separate  and 
apart  entirely  from  any  outside  influence  in  the  matter  of  education.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  allow  any  of  these  private  institutions 
to  interfere  or  become  influential  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  I  came  into  the  Senate  there  was  a  bill  introduced  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  new  corporation,  for 
educational  purposes.  Perhaps  it  has  gone  out  of  the  mind  of  Senators. 
It  was  never  discust  here  except  that  in  a  speech  I  made  myself  I  referred 
to  its  provisions,  but  it  actually  past  the  House  of  Representatives.  Let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  of  the  provisions  that  are  con- 
tained in  that  proposed  legislation.     One  of  the  sections  is  as  follows: 

That  for  the  promotion  of  such  objects  the  said  corporation  shall  have 
power  to  establish,  maintain,  and  endow,  or  to  aid  others,  whether  individuals, 
associations,  or  corporations,  to  establish,  maintain,  and  endow  institutions 
and  other  agencies  for  carrying  on  said  objects,  and  any  of  them;  to  purchase, 
hold,  sell,  and  convey  real  estate  necessary  for  the  said  corporate  objects, 
and  to  erect,  improve,  enlarge,  and  equip  buildings  or  other  structures  neces- 
sary or  convenient  for  said  objects,  or  any  of  them,  and  to  acquire,  make, 
and  furnish  all  necessary  or  convenient  apparatus  and  other  accessories; 
to  employ  and  aid  others  to  employ  teachers,  lecturers,  assistants,  and  agents; 
to  donate  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation  engaged  in  similar 
work,  money  or  property,  real  or  personal,  which  shall  at  any  time  be  held 
by  the  said  corporation  hereby  constituted,  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  gift, 
grant,  bequest,  or  devise  by  which  the  said  corporation  shall  have  received 
the  same. 

And  again  it  was  provided — 

That  the  total  amotmt  of  property  held  at  any  one  time,  including  that 
which  is  held  absolutely  as  well  as  that  which  is  held  in  trust,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  $100,000,000,  exclusive  of  increases  in  the  value  of  property 
subsequent  to  its  receipt  by  said  corporation. 

The  bill  was  so  broad  in  its  terms  that  it  provided  a  corporation  that  might 
enter  into  and  control  almost  every  educational  institution  of  the  coimtry. 
It  might  aid  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  the  payment  of  them,  supply- 
ing the  apparatus  necessary  to  carry  on  the  educational  work,  and  at  the  time 
I  imdertook  to  say  something  about  the  bill  before  it  reached  the  Senate 
in  discussing  another  question.     It  never  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate.     But 
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it  simply  shows  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  people  who  are  attempting 
to  get  control  of  the  whole  educational  work  of  this  country.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  tendency. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  there  had  better  be  a  provision  here  preventing  the  employment  by  the 
Government  of  any  people  who  are  under  the  pay  of  any  of  these  institutions. 

Mr.  ChambsrIvAin — ^Will  the  Senator  indicate  where  it  ought  to  go  in 
and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Wai,sh — ^While  the  Senator  from  California  is  looking  into  this  mat- 
ter I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  information  whether 
it  is  the  fact  that  any  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  at  liberty  to 
prepare  any  kind  of  a  pamphlet  he  sees  fit  and  have  it  printed  and  circulated 
under  frank.     Is  there  any  law  which  authorizes  such  a  privilege? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do  not  know  of  any  law  that  would  authorize  these 
people  as  agents  here  to  use  the  franking  privilege,  but  suppose  one  of  them 
did? 

Mr.  Smoot — There  is  no  law. 

Mr.  ChamberIvAin — There  is  no  law  to  authorize  it;  but  here  comes  a  docu- 
ment from  one  of  the  agencies  here.  Here  is  the  instance  I  gave  a  while  ago, 
cited  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  has  had  some  experience  in  investigating  these  sub- 
jects.    He  says: 

The  franking  privilege  is  given  to  a  number  of  agencies  or  individuals, 
as,  for  example.  Prof.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  ostensibly  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Suppose  Mr.  Claxton  says:  "I  want  you,  Mr.  Judd,  to  investigate  a  cer- 
tain particular  governmental  function" — on  immigration  or  anything  that 
he  may  want  to  have  investigated.  He  investigates  it  as  an  agent  of  the 
Government  and  Mr.  Claxton  puts  it  in — 

Mr.  WaIvSH — It  then  becomes  a  Government  publication,  and  is  issued 
and  forwarded  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chamberi<ain — ^Yes;  but  it  is  the  propaganda  of  an  individual — of 
Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Overman — Some  man  wants  to  get  his  views  promulgated,  and  at 
$1  a  year  he  is  employed  to  do  it. 

WhUe  I  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  say  that  I  spoke  of  the  professor  of  a  imi- 
versity  and  I  inquired  whether  he  was  not  getting  three  salaries — one  from 
the  foundation,  one  from  the  State,  and  one  from  the  Government.  I  find 
that  is  not  true,  that  he  is  getting  a  salary  of  $2,500  as  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  Government  then  is  putting  him  on  the  roll  at  $1  for  some 
purpose.  In  almost  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  coimtry  there  is 
a  roll,  and  they  are  getting  $1. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  doing  a  very  valuable  service  to  the 
country.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  bring  this  matter  before  our  committee  so 
that  we  could  investigate  it.  We  knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  it.  I  am 
going  to  accept  the  amendment;  I  shall  not  object  to  it,  so  that  the  conferees 
can  investigate  this  matter  and  have  Prof.  Claxton  before  us  and  explain 
it.  Then  it  will  be  in  conference  and  we  ought  to  take  such  action  in  con- 
ference as  is  proper.    I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  brought  it  to  our  attention 
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so  that  we  can  take  some  action.  We  will  investigate  it  thoroly  if  we  have 
the  time,  and  I  expect  the  House  conferees  to  agree  with  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Works — Mr.  President,  this  is  so  plain  a  proposition,  to  my  mind, 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  call  for  additional  investigation.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  the  insertion  of  what  I  have  already  indicated  after 
the  word  "same"  and  just  before  the  penal  clause  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  accept  that  and  make  it 
a  part  of  my  amendment. 

The  Vicb-PrEsident — ^The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary — It  is  proposed  to  add,  after  the  word  "same,"  just  pre- 
ceding the  penalty  clause,  the  following  words: 

Nor  shall  any  person  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  such  corporation  or 
individual  for  services  rendered  by  him  be  employed  by  the  Government  or 
become  or  remain  an  ofl&cer  or  employee  of  the  Government. 

The  Vice-President — The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  as  modified  was  agreed  to. 

The  Vice-President — If  there  are  no  further  amendments  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  the  bill  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amended. 


VI 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE^  (II) 

The  Kducationai.  Review  is  glad  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  American 
teachers  an  exceptionally  interesting  study  which  is  both  political,  historical 
and  economic,  of  the  new  conception  of  a  Middle  Europe  that  is  occupying 
so  large  a  place  in  the  minds  of  European  statesmen.  The  discussion  which 
follows  is  translated  from  U Opinion,  published  weekly  in  Paris.  The  first  in- 
stallment appeared  in  the  February  issue. 

Ill 

CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  TO  AN  ECONOMIC    RAPPROCHEMENT 
OF  THE   CENTRAI.  EMPIRES 

The  problem  of  Central  Europe  and  especially  the  Austro- 
German  rapprochement  may  be  studied  from  several  points 
of  view.  It  may  be  analyzed  from  the  military,  diplomatic, 
political,  financial,  administrative,  legislative  or  social 
standpoint  and  all  these  sides  of  the  question  have  been 
examined  in  more  or  less  detail  by  German  and  Austrian 
pubHcists,  who  have  generally  recognized  that  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  questions,  the  solutions  of  which  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  the  war  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  governments,  and  also  that  to  draw  a 
detailed  program  of  the  future  organization  of  Central 
Europe  would  be  in  vain.  In  their  study  of  these  questions 
they  did  not  expect  that  the  new  empire  would  be  formed 
theoretically  on  an  abstract  plan,  but  that  it  would  be  born 
under  the  pressure  of  concrete  necessities.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  elaborate  a  constitution,  and  discussions  con- 
centrated at  once  on  the  more  concrete  problem  of  an 
economic  rapprochement,  for  which,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
Germany  and  Austria  must  reorganize  all  national  efforts 
on  a  new  basis.  The  immediate  question  was  to  ascertain 
if  in.  order  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  it  was  not 
imperative  for  them  to  unite  more  closely  than  in  the  past 

*  Translated  for  the  Educationai.  R^viBw. 
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and  to  begin  anew  under  more  advantageous  conditions 
the  struggle  for  wealth  in  a  world  where  they  were  sure  to 
find  hatred  and  enmity.  This  form  of  alliance  can  not  be 
improvised.  The  interested  parties  must  necessarily  weigh 
very  exactly  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the  vari- 
ous solutions  to  the  problem.  A  wider  consultation  would 
therefore  be  necessary,  before  the  opening  of  peace  negotia- 
tions, to  decide  upon  the  direction  in  which  they  must  turn 
and  to  prepare  for  an  organization  as  favorable  as  possible 
to  the  interests  of  the  Allied  Empires.  This  preHminary 
•enquiry  has  already  been  made  by  German  publicists. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  general  conditions  of  the  problem 
as  seen  by  them. 

The  Central  Empires  realize  fully,  even  now,  the  enormous 
difficulties  which  will  arise  on  the  day  when,  peace  being 
signed,  the  economic  life  of  Europe  must  be  reorganized. 
In  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  it  will  not  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  the  enormous  stock  of  raw  materials  exhausted  by 
the  war  and  which  must  immediately  be  replaced  as  they 
will  be  urgently  needed  to  feed  the  factories,  demobilize  war 
industries  and  renew  peace  organizations.  A  graver  ques- 
tion arises:  that  of  the  economic  war  declared  by  the 
Allies.  German  publicists  are  still  striving  to  reassure  public 
opinion  by  declaring  this  danger  entirely  imaginary.  They 
insist  on  the  impossibility  of  cutting  off  a  population  of  120 
milHons  of  people  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
the  irreparable  loss  the  Allies  would  bring  upon  themselves 
should  an  economic  struggle  follow  the  miHtary  struggle; 
on  the  wide  divergence  of  their  economic  interests  and 
the  impossibility  of  forming  a  solid  league  against  the 
Central  Powers.  In  reality  they  can  not  hide  from  them- 
selves the  fact  that  the  danger  is  real,  that  economic  German 
imperiaHsm  has  disquieted  the  world  by  its  aggressiveness 
and  its  formidable  appetite,  that  it  appears  today  to  everyone 
as  a  menace  against  which  it  is  important  to  be  on  their 
guard ;  and  that  the  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  of 
Germany  will  in  future  find  a  more  conscious  and  resolute 
resistance,  and  that  a  closer  and  further-reaching  economic 
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ring  may  be  expected  against  which  it  is  indispensable  that 
measures  should  be  taken. 

To  ward  off  this  danger  the  economic  entente  between 
the  Central  Powers  must  appear  one  of  the  most  effective 
means.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  must  remain  united 
in  peace  as  they  were  in  war.  Their  interests  are  identical. 
If  they  form  a  block  of  120  millions  of  inhabitants  they  will 
offer  a  stronger  resistance  to  outside  pressure  and  be  in  a 
better  situation  to  purchase  their  raw  materials  and  nego- 
tiate commercial  transactions  than  if  they  remained  isolated. 
They  would  constitute  an  economic  domain  sufficient  unto- 
itself,  for  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  in  fact  almost 
complementary  to  each  other.  Germany,  which  has  be- 
come highly  developed  industrially,  is  no  longer  capable 
of  feeding  her  population  without  having  recourse  to  im- 
portation. Austria  and  especially  Hungary  are  principally 
agricultural  and  their  soil  could  yield,  under  improved 
methods,  an  acreage  equal  to  that  given  in  Germany  which 
would  place  them  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  latter  with  the 
supply  of  grain  and  meat  which  she  needs,  ^  and  partly 
absorb  from  their  neighbors  their  excess  of  industrial 
products. 

From  an  industrial  point  of  view  the  extension  of  the  home 
market  offers  evident  advantages  to  producers  within  the 
two  Empires.  It  would  allow  a  further  increase  in  special- 
ization of  workmanship  and  a  reduction  in  prices,  and  would 
be  an  assured  outlet  within  their  own  boundaries  against  the 
Allies'  threat  of  closing  their  markets.     On  their  side  also 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Austria-Hungary  has  not  been  for  some  years 
past  a  country  of  agricultural  exportation  and  only  produces  the  amount 
necessary  to  feed  her  ever-growing  population,  but  it  is  also  acknowledged 
that  her  soil  is  susceptible  of  considerable  increase.  The  wheat  crop  in  19 12 
was  15  double  quintaux  per  hectare  in  Austria,  13  in  Hungary  and  22.6 
in  Germany.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  Austro-Hungarian  agriculture 
could  be  made  to  yield  the  same  as  in  Germany  it  would  produce  27  mil- 
lion tons  of  cereals  alone  instead  of  18  and  this  would  not  only  be  sufficient 
for  Austria-Himgary  but  would  enable  her  to  send  her  smplus  to  Germany. 
If  this  entente  brought  about  a  reform  of  agricultural  methods  in  the  Dual 
Empire  it  would  mean  complete  independence  of  the  Central  Empires  for 
their  supply  of  bread. 
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Austro-Hungarian  industries  formeriy  restricted  to  interior 
markets  may  hope  for  a  wider  development  when  they  be- 
come part  of  the  vaster  Central  Empire. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  economic  entente  appears 
desirable.  It  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  general  laws  of 
evolution  which  tend  to  form  ever  larger  economic  unities. 
In  Germany,  for  instance,  historians  have  remarked  that 
those  unities  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  town  or 
the  province  have  broadened  into  the  territory,  the 
state,  the  Zollverein,  then  the  German  Empire  and 
finally  Central  Europe.  This  unified  Central  Europe  may 
be  the  foundation  of  a  more  rational  and  more  productive 
economic  organization  than  those  resting  on  narrower 
bases.  It  responds  to  that  need  of  autarchy  and  economic 
independence  which  actuates  Germans  as  well  as  Austro- 
Hungarians.  The  economic  blockade  organized  by  England 
has  proved  to  them  the  vital  necessity  of  sufficing  unto  them- 
selves, for  had  they  not  succeeded  by  means  of  a  stupendous 
effort  of  organization  and  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifice  and 
privations  in  providing  their  own  subsistence  and  Hving  almost 
entirely  without  foreign  importations  they  would  have  been 
forced  to  capitulate.  Hence  their  wish  to  provide  in  futiure 
against  that  danger  and  form  a  self-sustaining  empire. 
It  is  the  most  effective  answer  to  the  menace  of  a  com- 
mercial war  following  the  present  war,  for  it  places  them 
in  a  better  position  to  resist  boycotting  and,  when  peace 
is  concluded,  to  regain  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  the 
empire  of  work.  It  may  be  seen  why  this  place  enjoys 
such  extraordinary  favor  in  almost  all  circles  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  Austria-Hungary. 

Having  summed  up  the  principal  motives  which  incline 
Austro-Germans  to  economic  union  we  may  state  that 
the  problem  does  not  appear  in  the  least  the  same  to  the 
Germans  and  to  the  Austro-Hungarians. 

To  the  former  the  principal  question  is  the  maintenance 
of  their  exportations.  This  is  easily  understood,  for  Ger- 
many in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  increased  her 
productions  enormously.     D.  Hellferich  says  that  "in  25 
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years  she  has  tripled  her  industrial  output."  The  national 
dividend  has  grown  in  proportion,  for  Germany  has  solved 
the  problem  of  providing  for  a  largely  increased  popula- 
tion under  more  favorable  conditions  of  living.  She  has, 
however,  only  attained  these  results  by  extending  her 
markets.  She  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  these  means  in 
order  to  provide  herself  with  the  raw  materials  which  she  does 
not  produce  herself  or  produces  only  in  insufficient  quantities, 
such  as:  cotton,  copper,  skins,  silk,  rubber,  cojffee,  mineral 
oil  or  wool.  To  pay  for  these  as  well  as  for  the  necessary 
food  she  must  in  return  export  manufactured  articles. 
The  sum  of  these  exchanges  which  twenty  years  ago  did 
not  exceed  6V2  bilHons  of  marks,  rose  in  1907  to  15  billions, 
in  1913  to  21  bilHons  of  marks.  To  provide  for  her  popula- 
tion and  keep  up  her  industries,  Germany  is  forced  to  sell 
her  merchandise.  Her  products  are  valued  roughly  at 
54  billions  of  marks  and  it  is  estimated  that  one-sixth  of 
this  industrial  output  passes  the  frontiers.  Thus  one-sixth 
of  the  population  or  5  millions  of  people  live  on  exportations 
and  would  be  without  means  of  support  if  this  commerce 
should  disappear.  It  may  be  said  without  paradox  that 
Germany  today  is  placed  in  the  alternative  of  exporting 
either  merchandise  or  men. 

This  situation  is  found  especially  in  Germany,  for  Austria- 
Hungary  is  by  no  means  involved  to  the  same  degree  in 
world  commerce.  Her  exchanges  do  not  exceed  5.3 
billions  of  marks  a  year.  Her  principal  provider  and  prin- 
cipal cHent  is  Germany;  39.5  per  cent  of  her  importations 
come  from  there;  40.4  per  cent  of  her  exports  go  there. 
The  settlement  of  her  commercial  relations  with  Germany 
is,  therefore,  her  essential  problem.  Not  so  for  Germany 
whose  commercial  relations  with  Austria-Hungary  are  of 
comparatively  sHght  importance,  involving  but  7.6  per  cent 
of  her  imports  and  ii.i  per  cent  of  her  exports.  Neither 
as  provider  nor  as  client  does  the  Dual  Empire  reach  the 
first  rank.  Germany  can  not  find  there  the  enormous  stocks 
of  raw  material  which  she  needs  for  her  food  and  her  indus- 
tries.    Still  less  can  she  rely  upon  it  as  the  necessary  outlet 
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for  her  industrial  exports.  The  total  value  of  manufactured 
articles  furnished  yearly  to  Austria-Hungary  by  nations 
other  than  Germany  is  150  millions  of  marks  only.  The 
immediate  and  positive  advantage  to  German  industry  of  a 
union  with  Austria-Hungary  would  therefore  be  quite  in- 
significant, at  least  in  the  beginning,  and  would  in  no  way 
compensate  for  the  disaster  that  would  come  to  her  from 
the  closing  of  foreign  markets  and  the  consequent  decrease  in 
her  exportation.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  reaHzation  of 
a  Central  Europe  forced  to  be  self-sufficing  and  restricted 
to  her  international  commerce  would  mean  a  heavy  loss  to 
Germany.  She  is  willing  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  a 
Central  Empire,  to  unite  her  destinies  to  those  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  but  on  condition  that  this  fusion  is  not  an  ob- 
stacle to  her  commercial  expansion.  Central  Europe  must 
remain  what  Germany  has  been,  a  country  of  great  ex- 
ports. She  can  not  run  the  risk  of  injuring  her  foreign 
trade  by  striving  to  improve  her  industrial  relations 
with  Austria-Hungary.  She  will  only  accept  an  economic 
union  as  a  privilege  of  inheritance  and  in  so  far  as  the  union 
will  not  compromise  her  treaties  of  commerce  with  other 
nations. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  wide  difference  of  opinion 
of  the  two  nations.  Germany  is  not  only  a  country 
of  great  exportations,  she  is  one  of  intensive  work  and  high 
industrial  organization.  In  this  Hne  she  is  far  ahead  of 
Austria-Hungary.  The  study  of  the  contrast  between  the 
economic  structures  of  the  two  Empires  and  the  examina- 
tion of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  these  contrasts  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  eventual  rapprochement  will  be  dis- 
cust  in  the  next  section. 

IV 
ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE  OI^  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

As  we  have  seen,  an  economic  rapprochement  between 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  is  difficult,  primarily  be- 
cause it  has  not  the  same  importance  for  both  nations. 
One  is  but  slightly  concerned  in  world-exchanges  and  must 
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remain  satisfied  if  it  can  regulate  its  economic  relations 
with  its  powerful  neighbor  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its 
interests.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  subsists  in  part  by- 
its  exportations  and  must  aim  beyond  all  else  to  maintain 
its  position  among  international  markets  by  treaties  of  com- 
merce after  the  war.  Another  circumstance  renders  the 
realization  of  this  plan  even  more  difficult;  it  is  the  ex- 
treme disparity  of  the  economic  development  of  the  two 
empires.  One  glories  in  being,  with  the  United  States, 
the  most  modem  of  industrial  states  and  in  having  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection  the  idea  and  practise  of  organiza- 
tion ;  the  other  has  not  reached  the  same  state  of  economic 
evolution,  for  work  there  is  slower  and  less  intense. 

The  pride  with  which  the  historians  of  the  war  point  to 
the  miracle  of  German  organization  is  well  known.  Let 
us  sum  up  their  thesis:  They  assure  us  that  that  which 
constitutes  the  distinctive  trait  of  modern  Germany,  ex- 
plains her  industrial  and  commercial  victories  of  latter  years, 
makes  one  understand  the  forces  of  resistance  which  she 
opposes  at  present  to  her  enemies  and  accounts  for  the  hatred 
and  envy  which  is  felt  towards  her,  is  that  she  has  found  a 
new  manner  of  work  which  no  European  people  can  be  in 
condition  to  emulate  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  which  in- 
sures her  great  superiority  over  her  competitors  and  there- 
fore seems  to  them  evil  and  treacherous. 

The  capitalist  system  which  today  still  dominates  the 
economic  life  of  the  world,  has  as  essential  characteristics 
the  emancipation  of  the  individual  and  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  were  formerly  restricted  by  feudal  and  cor- 
porative organizations. 

A  new  class  of  promoters  was  developed  first  in  Italy^ 
France,  England,  Holland  and  later  also  in  Germany,  in 
whom  was  incarnate  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  will  to  de- 
velop indefinitely  the  economic  power.  This  oHgarchy 
of  high  productivity  soon  became  the  head  of  the  economic 
movement.  Seeing  its  possibiHties  they  utilized  the  mar- 
velous progress  of  science  and  of  rational  technique,  they 
governed  despotically  the  great  army  of  labor,  the  unorgan- 
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ized  mass  of  the  proletariat,  they  rapidly  transformed 
conditions  of  existence  and  inaugurated  an  organization 
founded  in  part  on  the  free  intercourse  of  promoters  among 
themselves,  and  in  part  on  the  more  or  less  absolute  dom- 
ination and  exploitation  of  the  working  proletariat  by  the 
capitalist  aristocracy.  Its  seat  and  central  focus  is  at 
present  in  London.  The  fundamental  defect  of  old  style 
capitalism  was  the  permanent  struggle  which  it  estabHshed 
between  the  representatives  of  enterprise  and  the  general 
insecurity  of  life  resulting  from  unlimited  competition, 
the  antagonism  created  between  master  and  men  and  the 
inferior  and  sometimes  degrading  situation  into  which  it 
forced  the  working  man.  Germany's  originality  consists  in 
having  known  how  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  by  creating 
a  new  regime  of  organized  capital. 

The  old  type  of  working  man  could  not  rise  above  a  humble 
and  precarious  level  of  life.  The  insecurity  of  his  existence 
is  well  known,  his  state  of  absolute  dependence  on  his  em- 
ployer, the  danger  he  ran  from  those  crises  of  production 
or  of  sale  which  periodically  strike  industry,  the  debasing 
of  his  work  by  the  development  of  machinery  which  makes 
him  a  mere  annex  of  the  machine  and  condemns  him  to  a 
degrading  labor  from  which  he  can  not  attain  any  satisfac- 
tion. In  Germany,  however,  the  type  of  proletariat  work- 
man which  we  have  described  has  entirely  changed.  The 
primitive  worker,  the  illiterate  of  patriarchal  days,  has  now 
disappeared.  Obligatory  public  instruction  developed  in 
Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  and  generally  in  North- 
em  and  Middle  Germany  has  considerably  increased  the 
value  of  the  working  man.  That  which  predominates 
everywhere  in  Germany  today  is  the  educated  worker, 
well  informed  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  grouped 
in  syndicates,  conscious  of  his  rights,  his  duties,  his  interests, 
protected  against  exploitation  and  against  professional 
risks  by  a  well-understood  and  efficacious  system  of  insur- 
ance, enjoying  a  standard  of  existence  relatively  high,  well 
paid,  but  furnishing  an  intense  and  rapid  work  which  gives 
quick  returns. 
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This  well-qualified  worker,  produced  by  the  primary  school 
and  by  German  discipHne  constitutes  for  industry  and  com- 
merce a  choice  human  material  in  every  way  superior  to 
the  convict  labor  of  past  times  and  to  the  uncultivated 
masses  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  greater  number  of 
other  countries. 

A  similar  evolution  was  accompHshed  among  the  privi- 
leged class  of  promoters.  Thru  the  law  of  concentration 
which  protects  organizations  of  increasing  importance,  and 
thanks  to  the  spirit  of  discipline  of  the  German  race  and 
also  to  a  particularly  close  union  between  science  and  tech- 
nique the  r6gime  of  unlimited  competition  gave  way  to  one 
of  limited  competition.  Syndicates  of  master- workers  and 
cartels  arose  as  well  as  syndicates  of  workmen  and  a  more 
rational  organization  followed  the  anarchy  of  production. 
The  struggle  of  each  against  all  was  modified. 

We  are  assured  by  these  apologists  that  Germany  has 
succeeded,  thanks  to  a  century  and  a  half  of  methodical 
training,  to  the  patient  work  done  in  schools,  in  universities, 
in  laboratories  and  to  her  genius  for  order  and  integrity, 
and  to  her  conscientiousness,  in  changing  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem from  its  very  foundations.  Hierarchy  and  organization 
have  been  established  where  struggle  and  competition  be- 
tween contractors,  and  conflict  between  master  and  work- 
men once  prevailed.  The  various  elements  of  the  social 
group  which  were  formerly  antagonistic  have  been  inte- 
grated, the  "methodical  development  of  efficient  human 
work"  has  been  conscientiously  cultivated  and  they  have 
found  the  art  of  doing  all  kinds  of  work  according  to  a  col- 
lective plan  and  in-  a  common  rhythm.  The  employer  in- 
stead of  being  a  condottiere  perpetually  at  war  with  his  rivals 
has  become  as  it  were  the  head  of  a  department,  a  free 
agent  of  the  great  national  firm,  manufactiuing  all  that  is 
necessary  for  general  needs  in  steel,  iron,  sugar  or  alcohol. 

The  syndicated  workman  is  no  longer  a  miserable  man 
fighting  against  exploitation,  he  is  now  conscious  of  beingja 
useful  member  of  a  vast  and  powerful  corporation.  The 
hostiHty  between  employer  and  employees,  between  the 
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producer  and  the  consumer  has  disappeared.  Students, 
technicians  and  administrators  have  gradually  been  brought 
into  this  system.  Science  which  was  formerly  proud  of  its 
independence  and  of  being  an  end  unto  itself  has  gradually 
penetrated  into  practical  things,  while  industry  has  decidedly 
abandoned  empiricism  to  adopt  more  really  scientific 
methods.  Thus  a  vast  organism  has  gradually  been  formed 
wherein  everything  holds  together  and  where  each  one  has 
his  place  marked  and  his  task  defined.  "Our  working 
class,"  writes  Naumann,  "solidly  bound  to  our  organizers 
educated  in  our  universities,  to  our  heads  of  syndicates,  to 
our  privy  councillors,  to  our  officers,  forms  on  the  whole  a 
society  which  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  amiable  nor  the  most 
amusing  that  can  be  conceived,  but  which  constitutes  a 
most  efficient,  precise  and  robust  human  mechanism. 
This  Hving  machine  works  whether  the  individual  lives  or 
dies,  it  is  impersonal  or  rather  super-personal,  it  has  its 
frictions  and  its  depressions  but  it  is  altogether  something 
which  has  never  before  existed  in  this  precise  form,  it  is 
the  historical  incarnation  of  our  character." 

This  organization  also  appears  in  the  last  analysis  to 
German  publicists  as  the  real  origin  of  the  present  conflict. 
In  reality  the  other  nations  who  have  remained  in  the 
individualistic  stage  now  consider  the  German  and  his 
economic  militarism  with  a  mixture  of  pity,  horror  and  fear. 
They  pity  him  for  the  servitude  to  which  they  see  him  sub- 
mit, they  detest  his  disciphned  soul  which  seems  to  them  a 
degradation  of  which  they  would  have  none  for  themselves, 
and  they  dread  this  organized  force  whose  impressive 
victories  they  are  forced  to  recognize.  The  present  war 
thus  appears  to  them  as  a  violent  atteinpt  of  old  time  capital- 
ism, whose  principal  seat  is  in  London,  against  the  modern- 
ized capitalism  of  Berlin  which  it  would  destroy  by  force 
because  it  feels  itself  menaced  by  it  in  its  very  existence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Austria-Hungary  is  less  advanced 
from  the  standpoint  of  economic  organization  than  Ger- 
many, and  the  principal  reason  is  that  the  worker  has  not 
yet  by  any  means  attained  the  same  level  as  in  Germany. 
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These  words  of  an  Austrian  economist  are  often  quoted: 
"With  us  two  thirds  of  the  population  are  still  beggars." 
In  reaHty  there  are  in  the  great  Danubian  monarchy  mil- 
lions of  lives  not  only  mediocre  but  even  miserable,  beings 
who  possess  nothing,  ask  for  nothing,  and  whose  slow  and 
unproductive  work  is  not  worth  any  more  than  the  starva- 
tion wages  by  which  it  is  paid.  Emigration  still  runs 
very  high,  it  has  reached  in  the  last  years  nearly  170,000 
people  in  Austria;  for  Hungary  in  1907  it  increased  to 
193,000  inhabitants.  This  is  an  evidence  that  the  country 
can  not  retain  its  excess  of  population  by  providing  it 
with  acceptable  conditions  of  life.  In  Austria-Hungary 
the  workman  is  too  often  the  miserable,  ignorant  and  awk- 
ward man  of  the  good  old  times,  the  poor  without  will 
and  without  initiative  whose  cursed  resignation  Lassalle 
deplored.  Everything  else  is  in  agreement;  industry  is 
less  enterprising  and  less  active,  finance  less  developed. 
A  meddling  administration  interferes  with  those  who  would 
progress.  The  Austro-Hungarian  organization  is  not  on 
the  same  level  as  the  German,  the  rhythm  of  work  is  slower, 
the  work  less  productive,  the  general  expenses  out  of  pro- 
portion. This  lesser  production  is  revealed  to  the  out- 
side world  by  the  fact  that  for  a  series  of  fundamental 
articles  the  cost  is  higher  than  in  Germany. 

The  result  of  this  is  seriously  to  hinder  the  fusion  of 
the  two  empires.  In  Germany  it  is  feared  that  an  alHance 
with  a  backward  state,  which  she  must  drag  behind  her  as  a 
dead  weight,  would  arrest  her  economic  impulse  and  give 
a  new  strength  to  reactionary  forces  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Agrarian  interests  would  be  made  to  prevail 
over  industrial  interests,  protectionists  would  triumph 
for  years  to  come  and  retard  the  world-extension  of  German 
industry,  for  Central  Europe  would  no  doubt  be  less  modem 
economically  than  the  German  Empire.  We  may  add 
that  German  manufacturers  and  workmen  dread  the  pos- 
sible competition  of  a  country  where  workmanship  is  cheap 
and  they  question  whether  fusion  might  not  bring  about 
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a  reduction  of  wages  and  a  lowering  of  the  general  stand- 
ards of  life  for  the  German  working  class. 

On  the  Austro-Hungarian  side  there  is  no  less  apprehension. 
The  huge  machinery  of  industrial  Germany  is  viewed  with 
a  respect  mingled  with  horror.  They  do  not  deny  the  risk  of 
their  being  taken  in  tow  and  subordinated  by  German  eco- 
nomic managers  and  they  fear  a  collapse  of  Austro-Hungarian 
industry,  which  in  many  of  its  branches  is  notoriously 
incapable  of  facing  German  competition.  Besides  there  is 
in  Austria-Hungary  a  distaste  to  submit  to  the  accelerated 
pace  of  work  which  characterizes  modern  Germany.  In 
Germany  itself  there  is  no  lack  of  people  who  regret  the 
good  old  times,  for  in  the  world  of  artisans  there  are  many 
backward  or  isolated  ones  who  are  incapable  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  new  methods  of  social  work  and  who  feel  an 
insufferable  fatality  weighing  them  down,  consider  them- 
selves exploited  and  the  victims  of  a  modern  order  of  things 
which  they  detest. 

Such  situations  are  particularly  noticeable  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  where  in  a  general  way  people  have  remained 
more  romantic,  more  attached  to  patriarchal  times,  more 
defiant  towards  modernism  and  more  hostile  to  the  precise, 
disciplined,  bewildering,  crushing  economic  militarism  which 
prevails  in  the  German  industrial  world. 


Such  is  the  situation.  In  both  Empires  the  imperative 
reasons  which  speak  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  Central 
Empire  are  strongly  felt,  as  is  also  the  idea  of  forming  a  group 
capable  of  treating  the  great  world  powers  on  an  equality. 
It  is  well  understood  that  after  the  war  political  sympathies 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  commercial  sympathies,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  will  feel 
it  to  their  interest  to  unite  in  resisting  the  economic  war  with 
which  they  are  menaced  in  order  to  attenuate  its  conse- 
quences. The  advantages  resulting  from  an  extension  of 
their  interior  markets  are  felt  by  both  sides  but  they  do 
'not  deny  that  in  return  Germany  would  be  making  a  poor 
bargain  if  she  compromised  the  future  of  her  world  commerce 
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for  the  sole  pleasure  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  which  unite 
her  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  risks  following  the  fusion 
of  two  different  economic  organisms  working  at  a  different 
pace  and  whose  efforts  would  be  difficult  to  harmonize  may 
thus  be  perceived.  We  must,  therefore,  analyze  the  ways, 
and  means  by  which  this  much-hoped-for  but  uncomfort- 
able fusion  may  be  brought  about  and  made  practical. 

V.    PROPOSAI.S   OF   CUSTOMS  AGREEMENTS 

The  first  steps  necessary  to  carry  out  in  practise  the 
economic  agreement  between  the  Central  Empires  appears- 
to  be  the  suppression  or  lowering  of  the  customs  barriers 
between  them.  It  so  happens  that  in  this  respect  Germany 
is  today  in  a  position  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  clean  slate  of 
her  past.  All  the  commercial  treaties  which  unite  her  to 
other  powers  (Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  Switzerland,  Serbia,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Portugal,. 
Sweden,  Japan  and  Greece)  may  be  abrogated  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  191 7,  and  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  which  regulated 
the  Franco-German  commercial  relations  and  assured  ta 
each  the  most  favored  nation  treatment  (Article  II)  be- 
comes a  dead  letter  on  account  of  the  war.  As  a  result  of 
this  coincidence  Germany  finds  herself  in  a  position  to  re^ 
construct  her  customs  system  entirely,  without  being  re- 
stricted by  any  previous  agreement,  and  to  inaugurate 
an  entirely  new  era  from  January  i,  19 18. 

If,  therefore,  Germany  is  disposed  to  attempt  an  eco- 
nomic rapprochement  instead  of  continuing  the  system  in 
operation  before  the  war  of  being  bound  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary as  to  other  nations  simply  by  a  treaty  of  commerce,, 
she  is  free  to  strengthen  her  intimacy  with  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy (and  eventually  also  with  her  Turkish  and  Balkan 
alHes)  by  various  processes  which  may  be  summed  up  un- 
der the  following  headings: 

1.  A  complete  customs  union. 

2.  A  customs  agreement  with  maintenance  of  an  interior 
line  of  customs. 

3.  Reciprocally  preferential  treatment. 

Let  us  glance  over  these  various  aspects  of  the  problem- 
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A  complete  customs  union  on  the  model  of  the  German 
Zolherein  has  today  few  advocates,  except  those  political 
parties  and  personalities  who  still  believe  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  will  be  the  favorable  moment  to  repair  the 
error  which  was  committed  in  rejecting  Austria-Hungary 
from  the  German  Empire  and  to  accomplish  by  the  union 
of  the  two  countries  the  great  work  of  German  unity.  This 
Pan-Germanic  radicalism  does  not  appear  to  have  any  great 
influence  at  the  present  time  either  in  Germany  or  in  Aus- 
tria. The  idea  of  an  Austro-German  Zolherein  is  also  ac- 
tively rejected  by  German,  Austrian  and  especially  by 
Hungarian  particularists  who  can  not  reconcile  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  customs  union  with  the  maintenance  of  autonomy 
for  their  respective  countries.  Indeed  the  inconveniences 
of  this  solution  appear  still  greater  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Hungary  and  Austria  have  been  united  since  1907 
merely  by  a  treaty  of  commerce  which  may  be  abrogated 
every  ten  years  and  that  therefore  the  imion  would  not  be 
between  two  Empires  but  in  reality  between  three  states: 
Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary.  On  the  other  hand,  econo- 
mists point  out  the  disastrous  consequences  which  the  im- 
mediate lowering  of  all  barriers  between  two  regions  so 
dissimilar  in  economic  development  as  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary would  have,  in  particular  for  the  industries 
of  the  latter  country.  The  most  determined  partisans 
of  rapprochement  carefully  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  advocate  an  integral  economic  union  but  that  they 
would  allow  the  maintenance  of  an  interior  line  of  customs  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  Central  Europe.  The  most  radical 
minds  foresee  that  the  protective  rights  temporarily  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  Austro-Hungarian  industry 
might  be  progressively  lowered,  and  so  the  unification  of 
the  customs  in  Central  Europe  could  be  accomplished  in 
perhaps  twenty  years. 

Partial  customs  regulations  with  maintenance  of  a  line 
of  interior  customs  is  one  of  the  solutions  most  frequently 
discust.  According  to  this  hypothesis  Central  Europe 
would  form,  from  the  customs  standpoint,  a  domain  pro- 
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tected  by  a  single  tariff.  The  two  countries  would  remain 
free  to  levy  any  supplementary  taxes  they  might  wish  to 
estabHsh  on  their  own  frontiers .  B  etween  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary there  would  exist,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Hne  of 
customs  enabling  them  to  maintain  by  means  of  tariffs 
as  moderate  as  possible  the  protection  strictly  indispensable 
to  the  industries  of  the  two  countries. 

The  advocates  of  this  solution,  among  whom  Naumann 
may  be  given  the  first  place,  recognize  that  the  realization 
of  the  customs  union  presents  considerable  difficulties  at 
the  outset.  The  elaboration  of  a  common  tariff  in  Central 
Europe;  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  between  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  other  powers;  the  eventual  association  of 
other  participants  in  the  domain  formed  by  the  two  Em- 
pires will  all  be  difficult  points  to  regulate  and  to  organize 
in  the  beginning.  It  will  be  a  serious  decision  for  Germany 
to  accept  an  economic  soHdarity,  necessarily  rather  exten- 
sive, with  Austria-Hungary.  The  two  Empires  can  not 
in  truth  be  limited  to  being  united  by  a  customs  conven- 
tion; they  must  besides  proceed  in  common  to  the  replenish- 
ing of  their  stocks  of  supplies  of  raw  materials,  they  must 
form  for  all  branches  of  industry  a  vast  system  of  cartels 
regulating  productions  and  sales,  both  in  the  interior  and 
outside  of  Central  Europe.  The  entrance  into  a  combina- 
tion of  this  kind  is  for  Austria-Hungary  a  still  more  dreaded 
step,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  owing  to  its  immense  eco- 
nomic superiority  Germany  would  claim  a  predominant 
part  in  the  direction  of  Central  Europe.  Austro-Hungar- 
ians  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  vassals  to  Germany  and  that  their  country 
will  lose  part  of  its  economic  autonomy.  In  short,  the 
union,  even  if  concluded  only  for  a  given  time  and  perhaps 
periodically  suspended,  carries  with  it  serious  risks,  as  in 
the  minds  of  its  promoters  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
revolution  which  would  completely  modify  their  present 
economic  regime  and  substitute  free  exchange  for  a  form 
of  state  socialism  modified  by  experience  gained  during 
the  war. 
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The  attractive  side  of  this  combination  is  that,  putting 
aside  the  dangers  of  a  too  precipitate  fusion,  it  would 
ensure  to  both  Empires  advantages  equal  to  those  of  the 
Z Oliver ein.  The  exterior  unity  of  Central  Europe  would  be 
realized,  a  single  central  organization  would  administer 
the  whole  economic  domain  of  both  Empires,  negotiate 
treaties  of  commerce,  take  in  hand  the  colossal  work  of 
replenishing  provisions  of  raw  materials  and  of  starting 
again  the  great  industrial  machine,  regulate  deHcate  ques- 
tions of  commercial  relations  with  allied  and  neutral  nations 
and  organize  exportation  according  to  one  plan. 

If  the  idea  of  a  customs  union,  even  partial,  is  abandoned, 
and  if  it  is  admitted  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
each  retain  their  independence  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tariffs,  it  may  appear  that  the  two  Empires  must  at  least 
show  their  willingness  to  a  rapprochement  by  granting  to 
each  a  favored  treatment  for  the  products  of  the  other. 
In  this  event  they  would  form  a  closer  association  while 
each  would  preserve  the  right  of  organizing  commercial 
relations  with  other  nations  according  to  its  own  wish. 

This  solution  has  the  advantage  of  satisfying  the  wish 
exprest  on  several  sides,  of  seeing  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  them  while 
interfering  as  Httle  as  possible  with  the  old  state  of  things. 
Economists  carefully  note  that  this  solution  is  not  opposed 
to  the  system  used  in  the  present  treaties  of  commerce  of 
Germany,  which  is  based  on  the  favored  nation  clause. 
This  clause  specifies  that  by  law  there  must  be  no  differ- 
ence made  between  merchandise  of  the  same  kind,  from 
whatever  country  it  may  come.  But  differences  exist  in 
fact.  It  is  evident,  for  example,  that  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion varies  with  the  relative  position  of  the  countries  be- 
tween which  the  exchanges  are  made;  thus  Austro-Hun- 
garian  industrial  products  have  an  advantage  in  Balkan 
countries,  by  reason  of  their  geographical  proximity,  over 
those  of  German  industry.  Of  late  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  increase  these  differences  in  fact  and  to  render 
more  or  less  illusory   the   clause   of   the   favored   nation. 
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One  of  the  best  known  of  these  processes  is  the 
specialization  of  tariffs  which  allows  taxation  of  the  products 
of  one  nation  and  exemption  of  others  which  are  similar 
but  not  identical.  By  this  artifice  and  by  others,  an  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  has  been  obtained  in  fact  by  the 
products  of  one  nation  in  contrast  to  those  of  another 
without  disclaiming  in  principle  the  favored  nation  clause. 
The  toll  of  preferential  treatment  is  simply  one  more  step 
in  the  same  direction.  A  country  may  be  induced  to  re- 
serve unto  itself  the  power  of  granting,  besides  the  clause 
of  the  most  favored  nation,  a  preferential  treatnient  either 
to  its  colonies,  as  England  did  to  its  colonial  empire,  or  to 
a  neighboring  country,  as  the  United  States  did  to  Brazil 
and  Canada,  or  even  to  a  country  to  which  it  desires  to  give 
a  special  mark  of  friendship  such  as  Canada  did  for  France. 
Germany  may  think  that  she  has  the  power  to  grant  a 
preferential  tariff  to  Austria-Hungary  and  to  its  allies 
without  that  measure  being  looked  upon  by  outsiders  as 
inimical  or  aggressive.  Should  these  conditions  arise  a 
triple  tariff  could  be  established,  such  as  is  suggested  by 
Schumacher,  for  example:  i,  a  general  tariff  to  be  applied 
only  in  case  a  commercial  agreement  could  not  be  decided 
upon  and  which  would  be  considered  principally  as  an  in- 
strument of  war  and  intended  to  bring  other  nations  into 
negotiations;  2,  an  intermediate  tariff  corresponding  to 
the  old  minimum  tariff  to  be  applied  to  states  to  which  the 
treatment  of  the  favored  nation  clause  is  given;  3,  a  prefer- 
ential tariff  granted  to  a  small  circle  of  intimates  bound  to- 
gether not  only  by  treaties  of  commerce  but  also  by  eco- 
nomic and  political  alliances. 

Fundamentally  all  these  solutions,  even  the  last  one,  are 
giving  Germany  much  uneasiness.  The  idea  of  a  Central 
Europe,  officially  constituted,  flattered  their  pride  and  ap- 
peared attractive  at  the  time  when  they  thought  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  world  by 
force  of  arms.  Today  when  the  hope  of  a  crushing  vic- 
tory which  would  permit  Germany  to  dictate  absolutely 
the  conditions  of  peace,  is  considerably  lessened  and  be- 
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comes  every  day  fainter,  a  tite-d-tite  with  Austria-Hungary 
has  at  the  same  time  lost  much  of  its  charm  to  German 
imaginations.  Isolation — even  together — is  what  she  now 
dreads  the  most.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  exports  is  infinitely  more  profitable  and  more  im- 
portant to  her  than  an  association  with  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
She  therefore  aims,  first  of  all,  to  conclude  treaties  of  com- 
merce which  will  help  her  to  resume  her  place  in  the  great 
world  markets.  Under  these  conditions  she  will  certainly 
hesitate  to  furnish  her  adversaries  with  a  pretext  for  closing 
their  doors  against  her.  Without  doubt  she  does  not 
yet  renounce  her  project  of  Central  Europe,  just  as  she  con- 
tinues to  affirm  loudly  her  intention  to  struggle  until  final 
victory.  One  may  already  suspect  that  she  will  guard 
against  sacrificing  her  positive  interests  for  a  satisfaction 
of  vanity  which  might  cost  her  too  dear.  She  will  also 
avoid  making  a  common  cause  with  Austria-Hungary,  or 
even  granting  her  openly  a  favored  treatment,  if  she  fears 
that  such  a  measure  may  endanger  acceptable  commercial 
agreements  and  thus  compromise  the  extent  of  her  exports. 
(To  be  continued) 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

MUSIC  AND  EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS 

Perhaps  no  other  subject  in  our  school  curriculum  is 
causing  as  much  contention  and  disagreement  as  music. 
Music  teachers  and  supervisors  discuss  the  subject  from 
every  angle  at  their  meetings  and  seem  unable  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  what  and  the  how  of  music;  while 
school  authorities,  conscious  of  the  demand  for  the  subject, 
and  giving  it  a  wide  berth  in  the  school  and  classroom, 
are  yet  unable  to  formulate  a  definite  reason  why  it  should 
be  where  it  is.  Its  advocates  are  still  talking  of  music  and 
culture  and  educators  readily  succumb  to  this  argument; 
for  the  little  word  culture  hides  many  a  sin  both  of  omission 
and  of  commission  in  all  educational  systems.  Should  music 
continue  to  rest  on  such  a  flimsy  basis  much  longer  it  is  in 
danger  not  only  of  losing  its  present  position  in  the  school 
but  of  meeting  with  the  fate  of  Greek  and  Latin,  both  of 
which  rose  and  fell  with  culture.  In  this  day  and  time, 
when  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  educational  world  is  education 
for  efficiency,  and  when  many  a  new  subject  Hke  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  have  found  permanent  lodge- 
ment in  the  school  on  this  basis,  the  claims  of  music  as  a 
school  subject,  as  classroom  material  for  the  training  of 
youth,  must  be  similarly  established. 

The  educational  trend  of  oiu-  day  is  the  result  of  the 
combined  precepts  of  recognized  leaders  in  the  field  of  modern 
education.  We  have  a  number  of  definitions  of  education 
which  were  formulated  by  these  men  and  which  have  been 
accepted  by  us  as  standards  of  measurements  for,  and  as 
guides  of,  the  educational  procedure.  It  is  then  to  these 
definitions  that  we  must  go  in  our  attempt  to  find  a  proper 
basis  for  music  in  otu:  system  of  education. 

The  clarion  call  that  awoke  the  educational  world  from 
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its  sleep  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  and  that  gave 
the  impetus  to  the  tremendous  progress  of  the  last  few 
years  in  education  was  sounded  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  his  essay,  What  educa- 
tion is  of  most  worth.  Spencer  defines  the  function  of  educa- 
tion as  follows : 

"How  to  live — that  is  the  essential  question  for  us.  Not 
how  to  live  in  the  mere  material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest 
sense.  The  general  problem  which  comprehends  every 
special  problem  is — the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  direc- 
tions under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to  treat  the 
body ;  in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind ;  in  what  way  to  manage 
our  affairs;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family;  in  what  way 
to  behave  as  a  citizen ;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those  sources 
of  happiness  which  nature  supplies — how  to  use  all  our 
faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others 
— how  to  live  completely.  And  this  being  the  great  thing 
needful  for  us  to  learn,  is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing 
which  education  has  to  teach." 

Here,  then,  is  the  two-fold  purpose  of  education:  to 
minister  to  the  physical  needs  of  life  and  to  those  various 
forms  of  pleasureable  occupation  which  fill  up  the  leisure 
left  by  graver  pursuits — the  enjoyment  of  music, 
poetry,  painting,  and  the  cultivation  of  them  should  form 
a  part  of  education  from  the  commencement.  And  in 
speaking  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  all  their  forms,  he  says,  "We 
yield  to  none  in  the  value  we  attach  to  esthetic  culture  and 
its  pleasure.  Without  painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry, 
and  the  emotions  produced  by  natural  beauty  of  every 
kind,  life  would  lose  half  its  charm.  So  far  from  thinking 
that  the  training  and  gratification  of  the  tastes  are  unim- 
portant, we  beHeve  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  occupy 
a  larger  share  of  human  life  than  now." 

In  the  emphasis  that  education  is  placing  today  on  the 
teaching  of  the  sciences  and  of  vocational  training  it  is 
following  the  precepts  of  Spencer.  In  this  education, 
therefore,  music  occupies  a  well-defined  position,  that  of 
contributing  to  complete  living;  being  one  of  "those  mis- 
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cellaneous  activities  that  make  up  the  leisure  part  of  life, 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  the  tastes  and  feelings,'* 
and  without  which  "life  would  lose  half  its  charm." 

The  evolutionary  movement  of  the  last  half  century  has 
probably  affected  educational  procedure  and  thought  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  movement  in  the  history  of 
education.  For  the  first  time  the  aims  and  processes  of 
education  found  a  scientific  basis,  and  the  cry  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century educators  that  the  child  must  be  the  center 
of  the  educational  process  was  firmly  established  by  science. 
The  suggestion  of  the  significance  of  infancy  as  a  period  of 
biological  adjustment,  as  it  first  appeared  in  the  writings  of 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  was  amplified  and  elucidated  by 
John  Fiske  in  his  two  essays.  The  meaning  of  infancy,  and 
The  part  played  by  infancy  in  the  evolution  of  man;  while 
its  definite  application  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion was  made  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  The  meaning  of  education.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Butler, 
the  doctrine  of  the  meaning  of  infancy  as  applied  to  educa- 
tion means  that: 

"After  the  child  comes  into  the  enjoyment  of  his  physical 
inheritance,  he  must  be  led  by  the  family,  the  school,  and 
the  state,  into  his  intellectual  or  spiritual  inheritance.'* 
Infancy  is  a  period  of  "gradual  adjustment  to  the  spiritual 
possessions  of  the  race.  Those  possessions  may  be  variously 
classified,  but  they  certainly  are  at  least  five-fold.  The 
child  is  entitled  to  his  scientific  inheritance,  to  his  literary 
inheritance,  to  his  esthetic  inheritance,  to  his  institutional 
inheritance,  and  to  his  religious  inheritance.  Without 
them  he  can  not  become  a  truly  educated  or  a  cultivated 
man." 

Music,  then,  has  a  place  in  the  education  of  the  child 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  part  of  his  esthetic  inheritance.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Butler:  "The  third  element  in  education  is 
the  esthetic  inheritance,  that  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
the  picturesque,  and  the  sublime,  that  has  always  been  so 
great  a  part  of  human  life,  that  contributes  so  much  to  hu- 
man pleasure  and  accentuates  so  much  of  human  pain  and 
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sufferings.  The  ancient  Greeks  understood  and  used  it, 
but  a  false  and  narrowing  philosophy  thrust  it  out  of  life 
and  education  for  centuries  because  it  was  supposed  to 

antagonize   the   spiritual   or  religious   Hfe today   we 

find  it  coming  back  to  occupy  its  appropriate  place.  We 
should  no  longer  think  of  applying  the  word  cultivated  to 
a  man  or  woman  who  had  no  esthetic  sense,  no  feeling  for 
the  beautiful,  no  appreciation  of  the  sublime,  because  we 
should  be  justified  in  saying,  on  all  psychological  grounds, 

that  that  nature  was  deficient  and  defective Unless 

we  are  to  be  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  the  esthetic  inheritance  is  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  scientific  and  the  literary  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  human  child." 

Another  tendency  in  education  that  is  revolutionizing 
the  school  curriculum  of  the  day  may  be  defined  as  education 
for  immediate  environment.  This  tendency  is  most  notice- 
able in  the  changes  in  the  entrance  requirements  of  our  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities  and  in  the  introduction  of  the 
so-called  vocational  subjects  into  our  high  schools  and  even 
into  elementary  schools.  Traditional  aims  and  methods  are 
on  the  defensive  against  the  inroads  of  subjects  considered 
to  be  more  vital  to  the  needs  of  present  conditions.  The 
most  recent  and  the  most  significant  expressions  of  this 
tendency  are  found  in  two  pamphlets  issued  by  the  General 
Education  Board,  one  by  Dr.  Eliot  entitled,  Changes  needed 
in  American  secondary  education,  and  the  other  by  Dr. 
Flexner  on  A  modern  school. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  order 
Dr.  Eliot  says:  "The  changes  which  ought  to  be  made 
immediately  in  the  programs  of  American  secondary- 
schools,  in  order  to  correct  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the 
present  programs,  are  chiefly:  the  introduction  of  more 
hand,  ear,  and  eye  work — such  as  drawing,  carpentry, 
turning,  music,  sewing,  and  cooking,  and  the  giving  of  much 
more  time  to  the  sciences  of  observation — chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  geography — not  political,  but  geological 
and  ethnographical  geography Again,  music  should  be 
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given  a  substantial  place  in  the  program  of  every  secon- 
dary school,  in  order  that  all  pupils  may  learn  musical  nota- 
tion, and  may  get  much  practise  in  reading  music  and  in 

singing Drawing  and  music,  like  other  fine  arts  studies, 

were  regarded  by  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England  and 
by  all  their  social  and  religious  kindred  as  superfluities, 
which,  if  not  positively  evil,  were  still  of  wasteful  and  harm- 
ful tendency,  and  were,  therefore,  to  be  kept  out  of  every 
course  of  education.  By  many  teachers  and  educational 
administrators  music  and  drawing  are  still  regarded  as 
fads  of  trivial  accompHshment  not  worthy  to  rank  as  sub- 
stantial educational  material.  In  consequence,  many  native 
Americans  have  grown  up  without  musical  faculty  and  with- 
out any  power  to  draw  or  sketch,  and  so  without  the  high 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  for  giving  joy,  which  even 
a  moderate  acquaintance  with  these  arts  imparts.  This  is 
a  disaster  which  has  much  diminished  the  happiness  of  the 
native  American  stock.  It  is  high  time  that  the  American 
school — ^urban  or  rural,  mechanical,  commercial,  or  classical, 
public,  private,  or  endowed — set  earnestly  to  work  to  re- 
pair this  great  loss." 

And  in  a  similar  vein  does  the  arch  enemy  of  traditional 
methods,  Abraham  Flexner,  argue.  In  outHning  a  modern 
curriculum  he  says:  "Aside  from  the  simply  instrumental 
studies  mentioned — ^reading,  writing,  spelling  and  figuring — 
the  curriculum  of  the  modern  school  would  be  built  out 
of  actual  activities  in  four  main  fields  which  I  shall  designate 

as  science,  industry,  esthetics,  civics Under  the  word 

esthetics — an  inappropriate  term,  I  admit — I  include 
literature,  language,    art,  and  music-subjects  in  which  the 

schools  are  mainly  interested  on  the  appreciative  side 

Of  the  part  to  be  played  by  art  and  music  I  am  not  qualified 
to  speak.  I  do  not  even  know  to  what  extent  their  teach- 
ing has  been  thought  of  from  this  point  of  view.  I  venture 
to  submit,  however,  that  the  problem  presented  by  them 
does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  problem  presented  by 
literature.  Literature  is  to  be  taught  in  the  modem  school 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  developing  taste,  interest,  and 
appreciation The  modern  school  would,  in  the  same 
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way,  endeavor  to  develop  a  spontaneous,  discriminating, 
and  genuine  artistic  interest  and  appreciation — ^rather  than 
to  fashion  makers  of  music  and  art.  It  would  take  hold  of 
the  child  where  he  is  and  endeavor  to  develop  and  to  refine 
his  taste;  it  would  not  begin  with  the  classics,  nor  would  it 
necessarily  end  with  them." 

Max  Schoen 
East  Tenn.  State  Normal  School 


BRINGING  CHINA  TO  AMERICA 

Every  higher  institution  of  learning  in  America  would  be 
benefited  by  having  one  or  more  Chinese  students  among  its 
undergraduates.  This  is  not  merely  an  opinion;  it  is  the 
verdict  of  the  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  which 
have  had  the  experience.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
fifteen  hundred  Chinese  students  in  this  country. 

The  effect  upon  the  other  students  is  distinctly  beneficial. 
Americans  are  proverbially  provincial.  One  Chinese  stu- 
dent may  introduce  a  thousand  to  the  "world  outside  the 
one  you  know."  Cosmopolitanism  is  promoted  by  such 
contact.  Every  Chinese  student  is  a  living  first  lesson  in 
the  history  of  the  oldest  and  largest  nation  in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  students  now  in  America  are  here 
at  the  expense  of  their  government.  The  question  is  raised 
whether  the  number  might  not  be  doubled  by  means  of 
l^fcspecial  scholarships,  for  qualified  Chinese,  who  would  thus 
become  the  guests  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  study, 
and  of  interested  groups  of  friends,  who  would  provide 
travelling  and  maintenance  expenses. 

tSuch  educational  institutions  would  be  doing  a  large- 
minded  service  to  a  neighboring  nation  which  has  accepted 
this  country  as  tutor  and  leader.  They  would  be  promoting 
international  good-will.  And,  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  they  would  be  serving  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in 
the  most  direct  and  potent  fashion.  For  the  American- 
trained  Chinese  students  of  today  are  the  leaders  of  the  new 
China  of  a  decade  or  so  hence. 

W11.1.IAM  T.  Eivi^iS 

SWARTHMORB,  Pa. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

What  is  education? — ^By  Ernest  Carroi.1,  Moore,  Harvard  University. 
Boston:  Ginn  and  Company.     1915.     357  p.     $1.25. 

At  the  outset  two  characteristics  strike  the  reader,  the 
one  more  superficial,  the  other  fundamental.  On  the  sur- 
face of  Professor  Moore's  book  one  finds  the  flavor  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  Oxford:  the  admission,  "learned 
chiefly  from  Socrates  and  Plato,"  appears  in  the  preface; 
quotations  from  these  and  other  classical  writers  abound; 
while  the  author  with  no  shamefacedness  descends — or 
rises — ^to  discussions  philosophic  in  tone.  To  these  may  be 
added,  but  with  less  assurance,  a  certain  poetic  manner  of 
having  the  reader  come  to  feel  the  author's  positions  rather 
than  arguing  him  into  them  with  scientific  bluntness.  But 
these  are  surface  marks.  Below  we  find  pronouncedly 
modem  tendencies,  approaching  what  some  would  call  an 
open  radicalism,  sufiiciently  removed  indeed  from  the  com- 
mon idea  of  Oxford  or — ^less  defensibly — of  Socrates  and 
Plato. 

The  book  represents  the  first  generation  of  discipleship 
in  the  Dewey  school  of  education.  To  Professor  Dewey 
the  author  refers  in  grateful  acknowledgment;  and  the  re- 
viewer ventures  that  it  is  the  modern  philosopher  rather 
than  his  classical  predecessors  to  whom  Professor  Moore 
is  most  indebted.  An  analysis  of  the  book  supports  the 
contention.  The  main  thesis  is  that  knowledge  is  functional 
in  origin  and  essence.  The  practical  corollary  is  that  edu- 
cation properly  proceeds  by  having  the  child  so  conditioned 
that  he  will  work  out  his  own  knowledge  in  situations  where 
it  is  now  needed  and  typical  of  those  where  it  will  later  be 
of  service. 

Professor  Moore  has  with  nice  discrimination  singled  out 
the  distinguishing  difference  between  the  education  now 
gaining  acceptance  and  that  being  displaced.     That  differ- 
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ence  is  found  in  the  opposed  theories  of  knowledge.  To 
the  newer  thought  the  purpose  of  education  is  "to  learn  to 
order  one's  experiences."  In  this  ordering,  knowledge 
plays  an  important  part;  but  "what  is  commonly  called 
knowledge  is  only  the  raw  material  of  knowledge."  Real 
knowledge  is  not  stored  in  books,  "it  resides  nowhere  but 
in  the  mind  that  organizes  it."  This  true  knowledge  is 
exactly  the  past  experience  so  organized  into  one's  very 
being  that  the  helpful  or  harmful  effect  of  that  experience 
guides  to  or  from  impending  similar  experiences.  Knowl- 
edge is  thus  functional,  an  organized  awareness  of  what  to 
expect,  necessary  to  the  adequate  ordering  of  Hfe.  On  this 
view  each  one  by  selection  and  organization  builds  at  one 
and  the  same  time  his  world  and  his  mind.  In  connection 
with  such  considerations  Professor  Moore  rejects  the  dogmas 
of  "formal  discipHne"  (which  assumes  a  ready-made  mind) 
and  "knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge"  (which  becomes 
thus  meaningless  and  pointless).  He  would  in  keeping 
exclude  from  his  curriculum  all  those  studies  and  topics 
which  do  not  furnish  remunerative  opportunities  for  "the 
conscious  organizing  of  experience  in  order  to  shape  it  into 
the  best  possible  tool  with  which  to  anticipate  and  meet 
the  future."  The  truly  cultural  is  thus  at  the  same  time 
truly  instrumental,  a  conclusion  supported  by  a  remarkably 
apt  quotation  from  Matthew  Arnold  himself. 

A  general  educational  method  is  patently  inherent  in 
this  functional  conception  of  knowledge.  If  we  aim  at  the 
reorganization  of  experience  for  the  sake  of  control,  the  em- 
phasis is  clearly  based  on  actual  experiencing  rather  than 
on  symbols  or  reported  experiences.  We  are  not  surprized 
then  to  find  chapters  on  I^earning  by  and  for  Doing, 
Learning  by  Problem  Getting,  Organization  by  Selection, 
and  Learning  to  Work  with  Concepts.  The  parts  played 
by  teachers  and  pupil,  respectively,  are  modified  accordingly. 
The  teacher  "must  so  act  upon  others  that  they  will  feeL 
think,  and  act  for  themselves."  "The  only  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  there  is  is  self -education."  Not  that  we  are  to 
disregard    the   social   inheritance.     On   the   contrary,    the 
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mother  tongue  awaiting  the  child  is  "an  occasion,  an  op- 
portunity, and,  to  an  extent,  a  necessity  for  his  own  mental 
activity."  So  with  instruction  in  language,  literature,  sci- 
ence, history,  or  philosophy,  "they  are  simply  invitations 
to  him  to  perfect  his  own  awareness,  suggestions  as  to  prob- 
lems that  the  race  has  met  in  its  course  and  which  he  will 
most  Hkely  meet  in  his,  and  intimations  of  ways  in  which 
he  will  find  it  profitable  to  attack  them."  "The  prime 
fact  about  all  forms  of  human  learning"  is  that  "they  are 
tools.  They  were  made  for  use.  That  is  their  reason  for 
being."  The  task  of  the  teacher  then  is  the  indirect  one  of 
bringing  it  about  that  the  pupils  have  experiences  which  call 
for  these  tools,  experiences  in  which  the  pupil  will  make 
the  tools  his  own,  ftuther  experiences  in  which  the  tools 
will  function  to  richer  experiences  in  unending  succession. 
The  newer  method  thus  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  experience, 
by  experience,  and  for  experience. 

That  Professor  Moore  has  given  us  a  worthy  book  is 
beyond  question.  Professor  Dewey's  books  excepted,  we 
have  no  other  presentation  of  the  general  position  so  in- 
clusive or  so  thorogoing.  This  supplements  those  by  indi- 
vidual working  out  of  other  implications  and  without  re- 
peating what  has  previously  appeared.  The  style  will 
not  be  counted  uniform.  In  Chapters  II  and  III  Professor 
Moore  felt  too  much  impelled  to  defend  Plato  from  at- 
tacks. Better  omit  all  reference  to  Plato  or  Locke  than 
involve  the  reader  in  a  wearying  discussion  not  necessary 
to  the  subject  at  hand.  Most  of  the  book,  however,  is  clear 
and  gripping.  Not  a  few  sentences  are  terse  enough  to 
quote.  The  book  should  have  a  wide  use  in  classes  of  edu- 
cation and  in  teachers'  reading  circles. 

Wm.  Heard  Kii^patrick 
Teachers  Coi^lege 
Columbia  University 

The  Hterature  of  the  war  continues  to  be  very  large 
and  intensely  interesting.  In  a  book  entitled  Belgium 
under  the  German  eagle y  Monsieur  J.  Massart,  of  the  Royal 
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Academy  of  Belgium,  has  prepared  a  very  specific  and  de- 
tailed account  of  happenings  in  his  native  country  since 
the  German  occupation.  In  his  preface  M.  Massart  says 
that  his  book  reflects  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Belgian  who 
has  lived  a  year  under  the  German  domination,  for  since 
he  crost  the  Belgian  frontier  he  has  added  nothing  to 
the  book.  The  volume  is  most  interesting  and  its  state- 
ments are  supported  by  documents.  The  English  transla- 
tion is  by  Bernard  Myall.  (London:  T.  Fischer  Unwin. 
1916.     368    p.     IDS,    6d.) 

Another  stirring  book  from  a  Belgian  point  of  view  is 
Germany  before  the  war,  by  Baron  Bey  ens,  lately  Belgian 
Minister  in  Berlin.  Out  of  the  writer's  personal  knowledge 
and  experiences  a  great  deal  of  interesting  light  is  thrown 
upon  some  of  the  official  happenings  and  records  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  (London: 
Thomas  Nelson  8z:  Sons.     1916.     366  p.) 

If  the  two  volumes  just  mentioned  will  not  prove  agree- 
able reading  to  Germans  and  German  sympathizers,  what 
can  be  said  of  the  fiery  attack  on  England  which  Count 
Ernst  zu  Reventlow  makes  in  his  Vampire  of  the  continent? 
To  him  England  is  always  and  everywhere  the  enemy  of 
civilization  and  a  source  and  center  of  almost  all  possible 
public  and  private  wickedness.  The  book  compels  the 
reader's  attention  by  its  very  vehemence  and  extravagance. 
It  will  hardly,  however,  place  him  at  the  forefront  of  the 
writers  of  his  time,  as  his  publishers  suggest.  (New  York: 
Jackson  Press.     1916.     225  p.     $1.25.) 

An  elaborate  piece  of  bibliographical  work  which  will 
not  escape  the  attention  of  scholars  and  by  whom  it  will  be 
found  useful,  is  A  Manual  of  the  writings  in  middle  English, 
1050-1400,  by  Professor  John  E.  Wells,  of  Beloit  College. 
(New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1916.     936  p.     $5.00.) 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  EHza  Burt  Gamble  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  The  Evolution  of  woman.  The  same 
author  now  presents  a  revised  treatment  of  the  same  topic 
under  the  title  The  Sexes  in  science  and  history.  The  treat- 
mentis  of  marked  interest  and    the  subject  matter  well 
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presented  after  an  orderly  and  readable  fashion.  Not  all 
of  the  writer's  contentions  and  theses  will  stand  the  test 
of  critical  examination,  but  as  a  whole  the  book  follows  the 
lines  laid  down  by  accepted  scientific  facts.  The  author 
has  some  obvious  animosity  toward  ecclesiasticism,  altho 
that  particular  enemy  has  long  since  been  laid  to  rest. 
She  also  has  some  feeling  against  plutocracy,  but  that 
will  probably  diminish  as  plutocrats,  whatever  that  term 
may  mean,  are  more  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
women.  She  hails  the  declining  birth  rate  which  is  now  so 
widely  observed,  and  sees  in  the  present  European  war  a 
more  or  less  drastic  method  of  relieving*  superfluous  men 
from  their  vocations.  We  take  some  comfort  from  the 
following  sentence:  "The  philosophy  of  history  proves 
to  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth  that  the  door  of  the  future 
is  not  wholly  closed."  We  have  sometimes  feared  that 
the  contrary  might  prove  to  be  the  case.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1916.     408  p.     $1.50.) 

A  little  book  which  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  clear 
and  profound  thinking  is  The  Purpose  of  history,  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  of  Columbia  University.  The 
book  contains  three  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  on  the  McNair  Foundation  and  is  itself  so 
compact  and  so  terse  that  it  can  not  be  condensed  or  sum- 
marized. It  must  be  read  and  it  will  well  repay  reading. 
The  key-note  of  Professor  Woodbridge's  treatment  is 
struck  in  the  following  sentence:  ''History  is,  then,  not 
only  the  conserving,  the  remembering,  and  the  under- 
standing of  what  has  happened:  it  is  also  the  completing  of 
what  has  happened."  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1916.     89  p.     $1.00.) 

In  The  Death  of  a  nation,  Dr.  Abraham  Yohanan  tells  the 
pathetic  story  of  the  persecution  thru  long  ages  of  the 
Nestorian  or  Assyrian  Christians.  These  are  now  rep- 
resented by  the  Armenians  whose  persecution  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  ruthless  atrocities  in  all  history.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  19 16.     170  p.) 
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IX 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Seniontyas  q^^  ^jo^g  j^q^  i^q]^  £qj.  ^^j-y  gj-^at  wisdom 

in  the  New  York  City  publication  known 
as  School,  which  appears  to  live  on  the  droppings  from  the 
Board  of  Education,  but  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  for  Jan- 
uary 25  we  find  a  very  good  statement  of  what  happens  in 
any  school  system,  or  indeed  in  any  administrative  service, 
where  merit  and  accomplishment  are  compelled  to  dance 
attendance  upon  seniority  of  service. 

The  passage  which  interests  us  occtu-s  in  a  discussion  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  good  men  into  the  school  service 
of  New  York  City,  and  is  as  follows : 

"The  main  difficulty  is  not  the  low  salaries,  in  oiu:  judg- 
ment, but  more  in  the  character  of  the  tests  for  licenses 
and  the  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes.  There  are  abundant 
means  for  energetic  and  capable  young  men  to  supplement 
their  salaries  as  day  school  teachers  in  New  York.  The 
average  efficient  young  man  teacher  who  is  just  out  of  col- 
lege does  not  care  to  cram  to  pass  the  highly  specialized 
test  for  Hcense  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  city  when  he 
can  pass  an  examination  for  another  system  with  his  col- 
lege training  as  the  preparation.  Nor  does  he  care  to  wait 
a  lifetime  to  rise  to  the  top,  when  he  feels  that  he  is  the  equal 
of  supervisors.  The  New  York  system  is  tied  up  with 
civil  service  red  tape  as  badly  as  the  army  and  navy,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  ambitious,  and  the  authorities  ought  to 
cut  it. 

"One  specimen  case  which  will  cover  these  points  may  be 
cited.  Four  years  ago  School  laid  before  five  unusually 
desirable  young  men  the  opportunities  for  capable  men  in 
the  pubHc  school  system  of  this  city.  Each  had  worked  his 
way  thru  college,  and  all  were  at  the  time  at  Columbia 
stud)dng  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  supporting  them- 
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selves.  They  replied  that  they  had  thought  of  taking 
the  tests  for  licenses  to  teach  in  the  high  schools,  but  their 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  tests  were  foolish,  and 
that  the  chances  for  promotion  were  discouraging.  Today 
one  of  these  men  is  principal  of  a  richly  endowed,  unique 
private  school  near  this  city;  a  second  is  teaching  at  Colum- 
bia; a  third  is  an  assistant  professor  in  a  western  city;  the 
fourth  is  principal  of  a  high  school  in  the  West,  while  the 
fifth  is  principal  of  a  remarkable  vocational  training  school 
in  China.  Such  men  will  be  constantly  lost  to  the  schools  of 
this  city  unless  a  real  reform,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  ef- 
fected." 


Death  of  Superin-  The  sudden  death  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
tendentBlewett  ^^  January  26  last,  of  Ben  Blewett, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  takes  out  of 
American  pubHc  education  one  of  its  most  striking  and  most 
stalwart  figures.  Mr.  Blewett  died  with  startling  sudden- 
ness while  addressing  a  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
Constructive  Patriotism.  A  stroke  of  apoplexy  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Blewett  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  would  have 
been  61  years  of  age  in  a  few  weeks.  He  came  of  a  family 
of  teachers.  His  schooldays  were  past  in  Kentucky  and 
his  college  training  was  received  at  Washington  University, 
St.  lyouis,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1876.  Mr. 
Blewett  began  his  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  same  year  and 
two  years  later  was  advanced  to  a  principalship.  In  1897 
he  became  an  assistant  superintendent,  and  in  June,  1908, 
was  elected  to  the  city  superintendency  in  succession  to 
Dr.  F.  lyouis  Soldan,  whose  end  was  also  one  of  great  sudden- 
ness. The  St.  Louis  succession — William  T.  Harris,  F. 
Louis  Soldan  and  Ben  Blewett — is  the  most  notable  that 
the  United  States  has  to  offer.  That  city  will  be  fortunate 
if  it  can  find  a  successor  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  these 
three  great  constructive  leaders  without  any  weakening  or 
lowering  of  aim  and  purpose. 
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EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS  THAT  ARE  MOST  WORTHY 
OF  LOYALTY^ 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  acquiring  education  ought  to 
be  interested  in  problems  of  education  no  less  than  are  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  or  in  that  of 
educational  administration.  I  desire  to  speak  to  you 
briefly  regarding  an  educational  problem  that  is  distin- 
guished, I  believe,  by  the  following  marks:  among  educa- 
tional problems  it  is  of  supreme  importance;  it  is  a  prob- 
lem that  presents  itself  to  each  of  us  individually  and  not 
merely  to  those  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  represent 
us;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  same  for  all.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of  ideals. 
I  refer  to  the  problem  of  selecting  those  ideals  that  are  most 
worthy  of  our  devotion  and  our  loyalty,  for  ideals,  which 
are  the  sources  of  light  for  our  pathways,  are  not  of  equal 
worth.  They  differ  in  respect  of  dignity  and  importance, 
differing,  like  the  stars,  in  glory. 

A  few  weeks  ago  as  I  was  walking  one  night  down  Ban- 
croft Way  I  had  the  fortune  to  be  joined  by  a  young  man 
who  came  out  from  his  residence  as  I  was  passing  the  gate, 
and  who,  tho  neither  of  us  knew  the  other,  greeted  me  in 
good  western  fashion.  This  young  man  was  an  ingenuous 
youth  and  I  soon  learned  that  he  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  California.     In  the  course  of  our  conversa- 

^  Stenographic  report  of  an  address  at  the    university  meeting  of  the 
University  of  California,  October  27,  1916. 
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tion  and  in  response  to  some  questions,  he  informed  me 
that  before  coming  hither  as  a  student  he  had  definitely 
decided  what  was  to  be  his  pursuit  in  life  and  that  he  was 
confining  his  attention  to  those  courses  of  study  that  bore 
most  immediately  upon  it,  neglecting  all  other  courses 
and  all  other  subjects.  This  excellent  young  man  was, 
in  my  judgment,  making  a  grave  mistake.  The  mistake 
did  not  consist  in  his  having  chosen  a  pursuit,  for  that 
is  a  choice  which  all  of  us  must  make  sooner  or  later. 
Neither  did  the  mistake  consist  in  his  resolving  to  equip 
himself  thoroly  for  his  vocation,  for  such  equipment  is 
indispensable  in  a  world  where,  in  all  occupations,  com- 
petition is  keen  and  is  destined  to  become  keener  and  keener 
with  the  passing  of  the  years.  His  mistake  consisted 
in  his  forgetting  that  he  was  a  man  and  in  remembering 
only  that  he  was  to  be  a  follower  of  a  pursuit.  And  in 
thus  forgetting  and  remembering,  he  forgot  what  was  major 
and  remembered  only  what  was  minor;  he  remembered 
what  was  subordinate  and  forgot  what  was  supreme.  For 
man  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  specific  form  of  human 
activity:  to  be  a  man  is  to  be  something  immeasurably 
greater  than  to  be  the  most  successful  follower  of  any 
pursuit  whether  it  be  medicine,  or  law,  or  theology,  or 
teaching,  or  agriculture,  or  any  other  specific  variety 
among  the  callings  of  men.  As  animate  beings  inhabiting 
a  world  where  humans,  like  the  other  animals,  are  obliged 
to  win  their  life  from  day  to  day,  we,  all  of  us,  are  or  are 
destined  to  be,  in  one  way  or  another,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  On  this  account  we  all  of  us  require 
what  is  called  vocational  or  professional  training.  The 
ideal  of  such  education  is  efiiciency.  But  as  men  and 
women,  as  representatives  of  the  race  of  man,  we  are  called 
to  something  higher;  we  are  called  to  that  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  has  been  known  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  and  which  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  known  under 
the  beautiful  designation  of  liberal  education.  The  ideal 
of  liberal  education  is  not  mere  efficiency.  Its  ideal  is 
intelligence,    emancipation,    magnanimity.     It    is    intelH- 
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gence  because  intelligence  is  the  sole  means  to  emancipa- 
tion. It  is  emancipation  because  emancipation  is  the  sole 
means  to  magnanimity.  It  is  magnanimity  because  mag- 
nanimity is  the  highest  estate  of  man.  I  desire  to  warn 
you,  as  your  friend,  against  the  enemies  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. These  are  very  numerous,  being  easy  to  produce, 
springing  up  like  weeds  along  the  dusty  highway,  almost 
under  the  very  hoof  of  travel.  I  desire  to  warn  you  against 
all  manner  of  practicianism.  I  desire  to  warn  you  against 
the  insidious  and  baleful  influence  of  those  omnipresent, 
well-meaning,  wingless-minded  educators  who  uncon- 
sciously conceive  young  men  and  women  as  more  or  less 
sublimated  beasts  and  who  regard  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  agencies  for  teaching  the  animals  the  arts  of  get- 
ting shelter  and  raiment  and  food. 

I  have  said  that  the  ideal  of  liberal  education  is  not 
mere  efficiency  but  is  intelligence,  emancipation,  mag- 
nanimity. Accordingly  it  is  the  function  of  liberal  educa- 
tion to  orient  and  discipline  our  human  faculties,  not  merely 
in  their  relation  to  the  nature  of  some  pursuit,  but  in  their 
relation  to  all  the  great  permanent  massive  facts  of  life 
and  the  world.  I  have  not  time  to  argue  that  one  who 
aspires  to  the  kind  of  education  that  is  appropriate  to  us 
in  our  characters  as  men  and  women,  may  not  neglect 
the  discipline  afforded  by  history  and  the  literature  of 
antiquity,  because  one  of  the  great  abiding  facts  of  life 
and  the  world  is  the  fact  that  each  of  us  has  behind  him 
an  immense  human  past,  a  past  of  which  we  are  children, 
a  past  which  holds  for  our  guidance  and  edification  the 
record  or  the  ruins  of  all  the  experiments  that  man  has 
made  in  many  thousands  of  years  in  the  art  of  living  in 
this  world.  I  have  not  time  to  argue  that  those  who  hope 
to  attain,  in  the  course  of  fife,  to  the  spiritual  status  of  a 
liberally  educated  mind,  may  not  neglect  the  discipline 
of  natural  science,  for  the  reason  that  one  of  the  great 
abiding  massive  facts  of  fife  and  the  world  is  the  fact  that 
we  humans  are  completely  immersed  in  an  infinite  uni- 
verse of  matter  and  force,  of  which  we  are  literally  parts 
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and  in  regard  to  which  it  is  the  function  of  science  to  give 
us  intelHgence.  I  have  not  time  to  argue  that  one  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  liberal  education  may  not  neglect 
the  discipline  of  political  or  social  science  and  jurisprudence 
for  one  of  the  invariant  cardinal  facts  of  life  and  the  world 
is  the  fact  that  man,  said  Aristotle,  is  made  for  coopera- 
tion, being  by  nature  a  social  creature  born  to  member- 
ship in  a  thousand  teams  in  which  he  must  work  or  perish. 
I  have  not  time  to  argue  that  an  aspirant  to  liberal  educa- 
tion may  not  neglect  the  disciplines  of  logic  and  mathe- 
matics, for  it  is  these  sciences  and  these  alone  that  can 
put  him  in  right  relation  to  what  the  Germans  call  the 
Gedankenwelt,  to  what  the  English  call  the  world  of  ideas, 
the  most  potent  of  all  the  components  of  life  and  the  world 
for  the  universe  itself  is  but  an  idea.  I  have  not  time  to 
argue  that  one  who  hopes  to  acquire  liberal  education 
will  not  neglect  the  discipline  of  beauty,  the  most  vital 
thing  in  the  world,  for  it  is  beauty  that  makes  life  worth 
living  and  makes  it  possible.  Indeed,  if  by  some  spiritual 
cataclysm  all  the  beauty  of  nature  and  all  the  beauty  of 
art  and  all  the  beauty  of  thought  were  to  be  suddenly 
blotted  out,  man  would  quickly  perish  thru  depression 
of  spirit  caused  by  the  omnipresence  of  ugliness.  Neither 
have  I  time  to  argue  in  this  connection  that  one  aspiring 
to  a  liberal  education  may  not  neglect  the  greatest  of  all  the 
arts  of  men,  the  art  which,  at  the  first  university  meeting 
of  the  year  President  Wheeler  so  emphatically  warned 
us  not  to  neglect:  the  art,  I  mean,  of  human  expression 
in  living  speech. 

Is  magnanimity  alone  the  highest  of  ideals?  It  is  not. 
Neither  efficiency  alone  nor  magnanimity  alone  is  the  high- 
est of  ideals.  The  supreme  ideal  is  a  union  of  the  two. 
Its  name  is  wisdom.  But,  you  may  wish  to  ask,  why 
have  I  said  nothing  of  righteousness?  Have  I  said  nothing 
of  it?  On  the  contrary  I  have  been  speaking  of  naught 
else.  For  in  respect  of  this  matter  education,  liberal  edu- 
cation, agrees  with  Socrates:  badness  is  a  species  of  ignor- 
ance;   the  wise  man,  the  wise  woman,  will  be  good. 

Cassius  J.  Keyser 
Columbia  University 


II 

COOPERATION  IN  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  greatest  single  problem  with  which  any  city  or  state 
has  to  deal  is  the  education  of  its  children.  Upon  the 
training  of  its  children  depends  the  future  of  the  home, 
of  the  state  and  of  civilization  itself.  The  question  is 
basic.  Its  solution  determines  the  perpetuation  or  over- 
throw of  American  institutions.  Nothing  whatever  should 
be  permitted  to  divert  us  from  giving  our  very  best  thought 
to  its  solution.  Children  are  helpless;  their  future  is  within 
our  grasp.  What  is  done  in  our  schools  to  develop  all  that 
heredity  has  given  that  is  worth  while,  and  to  prevent  the 
development  of  what  heredity  has  given  that  is  not  worth 
while  by  creating  for  the  child  a  proper  environment  de- 
termines to  a  very  large  degree  what  kind  of  parents,  what 
kind  of  business  and  professional  men  and  women,  and  what 
kind  of  citizens  our  children  are  to  become. 

Because  of  this  and  more,  it  is  self-evident  that  all  the 
people  of  a  community  must  cooperate;  and  not  alone  the 
community,  but  the  state  as  well,  so  that  the  accumulated 
experience  of  all  may  be  made  available  for  each  and  every 
child  in  all  phases  of  human  endeavor,  no  one  of  which  lacks 
representation  in  the  modern  educational  program. 
Equally  strong  is  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  future  of  our  children,  the  management  of  our  schools 
must  be  entirely  independent  of  all  partisan  political 
control,  and  of  the  control  of  all  religious,  fraternal,  social 
or  other  exclusive  bodies.  Education  is  a  community 
problem,  as  large  as  the  entire  community,  one  in  which  the 
whole  community  may  take  part,  and  one  from  which  the 
community  should  exclude  all  orders,  parties,  and  sects  in 
which  only  a  portion  of  the  community  has  an  interest. 

The  local  schools  should  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  a  board  of  education  elected  at  large  by  the 
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people,  and  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibiHty  of 
maintaining  a  modem  and  efficient  system  of  schools.  In 
order  to  discharge  this  public  trust,  the  board  of  education 
should  be  given  full  authority,  both  financial  and  educa- 
tional, without  interference  from  any  other  body,  organiza- 
tion, or  influence.  Invisible  government  and  city-hall 
politics  must  for  the  best  interests  of  little  children  be 
rigorously  stamped  out  of  the  direction,  influence,  or  control 
of  our  public  schools.  Any  citizen  who  would  use  the 
schools,  these  nurseries  of  childhood,  for  purposes  of  political 
or  other  patronage  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  highly  undesirable. 
The  roll-call  of  a  board  of  education  should  be  a  roll-call 
of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of  the  com- 
munity— ^men  of  the  largest  affairs,  men  too  large-minded 
to  traffic  in  the  future  of  helpless  children.  Such  men  and 
women  are  to  be  had  and,  once  found,  they  should  be  re- 
tained as  long  as  they  can  be  induced  to  remain  in  the 
public  service  since  permanency  of  policy  is  fundamental 
in  the  development  of  a  school  system.  This  permanency 
can  not  be  obtained  by  the  system  of  rotation  in  office,  a 
principle  in  American  government  at  the  door  of  which  can 
be  laid  the  largest  responsibility  for  local,  state,  and  national 
misgovemment. 

Once  elected,  the  board  of  education  should  have  full 
authority  and  responsibility  in  determining  the  location 
of  school  buildings;  the  number  needed;  in  adopting  plans 
and  specifications  for  new  buildings;  making  needed  re- 
pairs, improvements,  and  extensions  of  existing  buildings; 
providing  for  their  care,  lighting,  and  heating;  purchasing 
the  needed  furniture,  apparatus,  and  supplies;  and  in 
providing  for  all  other  physical  necessities  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  and  efficient  school  system.  It 
should  also  have  full  authority,  subject  always  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  state,  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  teachers;  to  engage  them,  fix  their  salaries,  and  decide 
upon  the  annual  rate  of  increase;  to  prescribe  courses  of 
study,  choose  the  textbooks  that  are  to  be  used,  determine 
what  suppHes  are  needed;  to  employ  a  superintendent  of 
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schools,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  effective  operation  the  plans  for  an  adequate 
school  system.  The  board  of  education  should  be  the  sole 
authority  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  plans  and  to  direct  that  the  amount  be  raised, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  become  a  first  lien  upon  all 
taxable  property  until  paid.  This  is  the  situation  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  this  and  of  other  states.  A  study  of  educa- 
tional questions  and  systems  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  day  both  lay  and  pro- 
fessional recommends  improvement  in  public  education 
in  this  manner. 

After  the  board  of  education  has  been  thus  chosen  and 
thus  endowed  with  responsibility  and  adequate  power  to 
enable  it  to  fulfil  its  obligations,  it  should  choose  executive 
officers  to  carry  its  policies  into  effect  and  to  give  advice 
in  the  choice  of  these  policies.  Its  chief  executive  officer 
is  the  superintendent  of  schools  who  is  the  responsible 
head  of  the  school  system.  In  some  of  our  larger  cities,  the 
board  of  education  appoints  a  secretary  and  a  caretaker  of 
buildings  as  assistants  to  the  superintendent  of  schools; 
they  work  under  his  direction. 

To  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  educational  expert, 
whom  the  board  has  chosen,  the  board  looks  for  expert 
advice  in  the  matter  of  recommending  suitably  trained 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  assistants;  medical 
inspectors,  nurses,  and  attendance  officers;  textbooks, 
supplies,  courses  of  study,  and  poHcies  relating  to  the 
effectual  administration  of  these  and  a  multitude  of  other 
matters;  and  upon  his  recommendation  it  appoints  or  re- 
jects candidates  for  educational  positions,  adopts  text- 
books and  supplies,  enacts  rules  and  regulations,  appoints 
janitors,  caretakers,  medical  inspectors,  and  such  other 
assistants  as  the  superintendent  deems  necessary  to  carry 
into  effectual  operation  the  plans  and  poUcies  of  the  board.. 
The  board  will  look  to  its  superintendent  for  the  inspection 
of  the  work  of  all  of  its  employees  and  will  authorize  him  to> 
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adopt  whatever  supplementary  measures  he  thinks  best  in 
order  to  make  their  work  most  effective. 

A  wise  superintendent  will,  of  course,  invite  his  faculty  to 
help  him  in  the  formation  of  courses  of  study;  in  the  examina- 
tion and  recommendation  of  textbooks,  apparatus,  and 
supplies;  in  the  making  of  suitable  regulations  concerning 
the  conduct  of  pupils,  the  relation  of  teachers  to  pupils  and 
pupils  to  teachers,  the  relation  of  supervisors  and  principals 
to  teachers,  the  programs  of  special  teachers,  and  numerous 
similar  matters  and  will,  for  these  purposes,  have  com- 
mittees of  teachers  appointed  to  study  special  questions 
and  to  report  the  results  of  their  investigations  to  him. 
However,  after  all  these  things  have  been  done,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  definite  decision  and  recommendation 
to  the  board  is  the  superintendent's  and  his  teachers  and 
other  assistants  should  either  cheerfully  carry  out  his 
policies  or  resign.  In  all  of  his  work,  the  superintendent 
has  in  mind  the  whole  school  system.  He  must  deal  with 
principles  and  never  with  individuals  excepting  in  so  far  as 
individuals  are  necessary  to  put  his  principles  into  opera- 
tion. In  dealing  with  various  questions  relating  to  the 
schools,  the  superintendent  should  work  thru  his  assistants, 
his  supervisors,  principals  and  heads  of  departments  who 
by  virtue  of  their  positions  are  his  direct  representatives 
in  his  absence  and  upon  whom  he  must  very  largely  depend 
for  cooperation  and  support.  A  system  of  schools,  like  an 
institution,  is  a  growth,  a  kind  of  coral  formation  built  up 
out  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  lived  for  it.  Because  of 
this,  it  hves  on  after  the  individual  has  completed  his  task; 
and  it  grows  bigger  and  more  useful  each  time  a  real  life 
has  been  added  to  it  until  it  overtops  and  outweighs  the 
interests  of  any  one  individual  who  may  happen  at  any  time 
to  be  temporarily  at  work  upon  its  further  development. 

People  want  good  schools  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them, 
but  they  have  only  a  layman's  knowledge  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  good  school.  This  has  always  been  true.  In  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  there  were  no  trained  teachers 
(save  in  the  school  of  experience),  no  educational  experts 
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in  charge  of  public  schools  until  as  late  as  1837.  In  this 
year,  the  people  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  appointed  the  first 
superintendent  of  schools  in  this  country  and  a  few  months 
later  a  superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  After  nearly  eighty  years  of  development 
under  this  newly  devised  centralized  and  specialized  system 
for  the  management  of  our  public  schools,  a  period  in  which 
their  growth  and  efficiency  has  fully  equalled  if  not  surpast 
the  development  in  every  other  field  of  human  endeavor, 
cities  are  asking  to  have  their  civic  affairs  managed  as  their 
schools  have  long  been  and  are  electing  commissioners  or 
city  boards  corresponding  to  boards  of  education  who  in 
turn  choose  a  responsible  executive  officer  corresponding 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  called  a  City  Manager. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  the  plan.  It  is  simply  the 
adaptation  of  the  school  plan  in  all  of  its  non-partisan, 
non-sectarian,  non-exclusive  features  to  civic  affairs.  Of 
course,  it  will  succeed  in  civic  affairs  as  it  has  in  school 
matters.  The  wonder  is  that  someone  did  not  think  of  it 
before.  The  adaptation  of  the  school  plan  to  civic  manage- 
ment, is  a  great  tho  possibly  an  unintended  compHment 
to  those  who  thought  out  the  plan  for  the  management 
of  our  schools. 

In  1839,  two  years  after  the  first  superintendent  of 
schools  was  appointed,  the  first  normal  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  was  estabHshed  in  Massachusetts. 
Up  to  this  time  and,  in  many  localities,  until  a  much  later 
period,  pupils  were  classified  according  to  size ;  there  was  no 
gradation  as  to  mental  attainments,  no  graduation  from 
one  division  of  the  schools  to  another;  a  child  began  and 
ended  his  education  in  the  same  room  and  under  the  same 
teacher.  No  teacher  would  have  consented  to  having  her 
bright  pupils  selected  and  sent  on  while  she  had  to  begin 
with  new  and  undeveloped  children,  and  this  feeUng  still 
hngers  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  teachers.  After  Massachusetts 
had  erected  two  more  normal  schools.  New  York  opened  its 
first  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  at  Albany  in  1844. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  its  present  system  of  normal 
schools. 
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A  large  part  of  a  superintendent's  work  consists  in 
selecting  trained  teachers,  providing  for  their  develop- 
ment after  appointment,  and  ehminating  those  who,  for 
any  reason  which  it  is  within  their  power  to  overcome, 
fail  to  become  better  trained  than  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment.  A  diploma  from  a  normal  school  or  college 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  of  a  good  teacher  any 
more  than  graduation  from  a  law  school  makes  a  good 
lawyer;  such  preparation  is  only  the  necessary  beginning 
of  professional  excellence.  In  all  of  his  recommendations 
affecting  the  appointment,  the  dismissal,  or  the  salary  of  a 
teacher,  the  superintendent  must  be  strictly  impersonal, 
judicial,  and  guided  entirely  by  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools.  He  is  the  one  person  competent  to  decide  these 
highly  technical  matters.  Teachers  may  not  always  agree 
with  the  superintendent,  but  it  is  their  business  to  keep  their 
opinions  to  themselves  after  they  have  exprest  them  to  him 
and  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  his  poHcies  successful  or 
else  they  must  give  up  their  connection  with  the  schools. 
Teachers  should  take  their  school  affairs  to  their  principal 
and  supervisor  and,  then,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  results, 
to  the  superintendent;  a  teacher  who  does  otherwise  can 
not  expect  to  have  the  cooperation  of  her  superintendent. 
Only  in  extreme  cases  when  all  other  means  have  been  tried 
and  faikd  should  she  take  her  case  to  the  board  or  to  any 
of  its  committees.  In  any  city  where  this  lack  of  orderly 
procedure  exists  and  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  superintendents  every  few  years, 
the  whole  school  system  suffers  great  harm,  and  soon  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  an  educational  Sodom,  a  place  to  be 
avoided  by  all  who  value  their  professional  reputation. 
Invariably,  in  such  cities,  the  educational  standards  are 
low,  the  salaries  poor,  and  patronage  runs  riot. 

The  community  and  most  boards  of  education  hold  the 
superintendent  responsible  for  good  schools.  This  is  not 
fair  or  just  unless  the  board  loyally  supports  the  super- 
intendent, and  follows  most  of  his  recommendations  re- 
garding  teachers,    coiu-ses   of   study,    textbooks,    supplies, 
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regulations  governing  the  administration  of  the  schools, 
and  all  other  matters  of  detail  affecting  their  general  well- 
being.  Between  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
and  their  superintendent,  the  man  whom  they  have  pushed 
out  between  the  firing  lines  of  the  public  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  schools  on  the  other,  there  must  be  perfect  frankness 
and  confidence.  There  must  be  no  mines  sprung  by  either 
side.  The  superintendent  must  feel  that  he  can  freely 
discuss  any  plan  or  person  with  his  board  or  with  any  of  its 
committees  and  have  the  matter  remain  absolutely  secret 
until  it  seems  best  to  make  it  public.  After  the  super- 
intendent has  made  his  recommendations  to  the  board,  the 
responsibihty  for  accepting,  modifying,  or  rejecting  them 
rests  with  that  body.  Whatever  its  action,  the  super- 
intendent is  bound  either  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  the 
action  of  the  board  effective  or  to  resign.  In  other  words, 
he  must  support  the  actions  of  his  board  as  he  expects  his 
assistants  to  support  him. 

Having  settled  the  matter  of  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  board  of  education  and  for  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  having  estabHshed  between  them  a  bond  of 
mutual  confidence  and  trust,  we  now  turn  to  the  teacher, 
the  one  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  for 
executing  the  details,  for  securing  definite,  tangible,  and 
measurable  results.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  fact  that 
she  has  been  appointed  and  is  retained  is  evidence  of  her 
fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  high  office  of  teacher. 
No  board  of  education  or  superintendent  of  schools  such  as 
have  just  been  described  would  consent  to  the  appointment 
or  retention  of  a  teacher  who  was  not  qualified  or  who  was 
unwilling  to  discharge  creditably  the  duties  of  her  position 
regardless  of  her  social,  church,  or  poHtical  affiliation. 
There  is  but  one  test  for  every  teacher,  namely,  does  she 
gain  desired  results  by  good  methods?  If  so,  she  is  secure; 
if  not,  some  other  teacher  is  put  in  her  place.  Forty 
children  are  of  more  concern  than  any  teacher,  and  while 
children  themselves  can  not  protect  their  own  interests, 
the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  can  and  should. 
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When  she  has  been  appointed,  there  are  some  things 
which  a  teacher  may  justly  expect  from  the  board  of 
education  and  the  superintendent;  and  the  chief  of  these  is 
that  she  be  paid  a  living  wage.  To  ask  even  an  inex- 
perienced normal  school  graduate  to  work  for  less  than 
$500  for  her  first  year,  is  little  short  of  disgraceful,  and  yet 
there  are  cities  in  this  state  (N.  Y.)  today doingthatvery  thing. 
If  a  city  is  so  shamefully  negligent  of  its  most  fundamental 
duty  to  those  whom  it  asks  to  care  for  its  young,  the  state 
should  interfere.  No  city  should  ask  the  most  inexperi- 
enced teacher  to  begin  work  for  less  than  $500  a  year,  this 
sum  to  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  year  until  a  maximum 
of  from  $750  to  $900  for  teachers  of  all  grades  is  reached. 
Of  course,  equal  salaries  in  all  grades  call  for  equal  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  teachers.  It  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  good  training  in  the  elementary  grades  where 
the  very  rudiments  of  learning  are  being  undertaken  and 
where  each  step  needs  the  constant  care  and  watchfulness 
of  the  teacher  is  as  necessary  in  the  interests  of  sound 
educational  policy  as  it  is  in  the  upper  grades  where  the 
initiative  and  experience  of  the  pupil  make  the  teaching 
much  less  difficult. 

Every  teacher  should  feel  that  in  all  her  work  she  has  a 
competent  and  loyal  superintendent  guarding  her  interests, 
and  protecting  her  in  the  discharge  of  the  policies  he  has 
instituted.  There  must  be  mutual  trust  and  confidence, 
a  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation  between  the  teachers  and  the 
superintendent  before  a  school  system  can  be  called  really 
efficient. 

Parents,  too,  owe  social  consideration  to  teachers.  Many 
a  teacher  knows  full  well  that  her  loneliness  results  in 
depleted  efficiency  and  consequent  loss  to  the  children  she 
is  teaching.  Besides  food  and  clothing,  teachers  need 
opportunity  for  amusement  and  diversion,  and  also  for 
further  study  because  all  these  things  are  necessary  for 
increased  efficiency  as  well  as  for  health  and  happiness, 
in  teaching,  just  as  they  are  in  other  vocations.  Rich  as 
are  the  direct  rewards  which  come  to  a  teacher  from  her 
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children,  from  the  daily  observation  and  guidance  of  their 
development,  from  their  simple  faith  and  trust,  and  from  her 
certainty  of  immortality  thru  them  and  their  children's 
children,  yet  she  needs  more  tangible  things  in  order  to 
live  the  life  to  which  she  is  entitled  now. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  our  social  natures,  namely, 
our  relations  with  one  another  within  the  school  system. 
This  is  a  matter  quite  within  our  control  and  may,  if  we 
will,  be  a  means  of  obtaining  great  happiness  and  of  forming 
lasting  friendships.  Among  our  associates  we  are  sure  to 
find  splendid  personalities,  and  inspiring  lives.  There  is 
no  room  for  snobbery  or  caste  among  the  teachers  of  a  school 
system.  The  faculty  should  be  at  one  from  the  kinder- 
garten thru  the  high  school.  Sometimes  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  have  known  high  school  teachers  who  took  quite  a 
different  attitude,  and  without  reason.  Many  high  school 
teachers  are  teaching  Latin,  or  science,  or  history,  or  some- 
thing else  because  they  have  never  studied  and  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  teach  children.  Our  best  high  school 
teachers  are  usually  those  who  have  studied  and  taught 
children  in  the  lower  grades.  The  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
cooperation,  should  be  shown  by  an  attempt  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  and  to  give  assistance  in  the  preparation 
and  use  of  materials,  in  the  grading  of  pupils  for  the  pupils* 
best  interests,  in  the  setting  of  tests,  in  the  establishment 
of  standards,  in  determining  the  right  attitude  of  the  pupil 
toward  the  teacher  and  toward  his  work.  School  receptions 
for  teachers,  or  at  least  an  annual  faculty  banquet,  or  shore 
dinner,  or  clambake  should  be  planned  and  enjoyed  by  all. 
This  spirit  of  good-fellowship  is  highly  developed  in  some 
of  our  best  school  systems  where  teachers  have  card  parties, 
dancing  parties,  give  teas,  form  theater  parties,  arrange 
boat  and  automobile  trips,  attend  athletic  games  and  in 
various  ways  try  to  bring  joy  into  each  other's  lives. 

Magnificent  buildings,  however-  splendidly  equipt,  do  not 
constitute  a  school ;  fill  such  buildings  with  selected  children 
of  the  community,  and  still  you  do  not  have  a  school; 
there  is  no  school  until  the  teacher  appears,  and  the  kind 
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of  school  that  we  then  have  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
teacher  who  appears.  The  teacher,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  is  the  school. 

If  the  teacher  is  neat  and  cleanly  in  dress  and  in  person, 
there  will  be  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  her  pupils 
to  be  careful  in  matters  of  dress ;  if  she  is  clean  and  pure  in 
thought  and  in  life,  honest,  painstaking  and  thoro  in  her 
work,  these  virtues  will  impress  themselves  upon  the 
character  of  her  pupils;  if  the  teacher  is  kind  and  thought- 
ful of  others,  firm  but  fair  in  matters  of  discipline,  accurate 
in  thought  and  in  statement,  hopeful,  earnest,  enthusiastic, 
encouraging,  loyal  to  her  class  and  to  her  superiors,  these 
characteristics  will  reflect  themselves  in  the  Hves  and  work 
of  her  pupils. 

But  a  dissatisfied,  grumbling,  gossiping,  scolding, 
irritable,  nagging,  disloyal,  insincere,  inaccurate,  fault- 
finding, pessimistic  teacher  always  has  a  class  full  of  in- 
tellectual nondescripts  who  cause  her  and  every  one  else 
trouble,  who  make  little  or  no  progress  in  their  studies, 
but  who  reflect  accurately  the  personal  traits  and  mental 
characteristics  of  their  model — their  teacher.  The  teacher 
is  the  school.  Her  life,  her  character,  her  dress,  her  habits, 
her  spirit,  her  scholarship  and  her  personality  are  imitated 
by  her  pupils.  Good,  bad  or  indifferent,  the  teacher  de- 
termines the  esprit  de  corps  of  her  pupils  and,  to  the  extent 
of  her  influence,  of  the  school. 

Each  teacher  is  a  guide  conducting  a  party  of  travelers 
thru  scenes  familiar  to  the  guide  but  new  and  strange  and 
bewildering  to  the  travelers  who  may  become  interested 
and  eager  or  indifferent  and  discouraged  according  as  the 
guide  is  skilful  or  awkward.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
pupils  in  large  numbers  are  leaving  our  grammar  schools, 
high  schools  and  colleges  because  of  poor  teaching;  that 
pupils  are  frequently  called  dull  and  stupid  and  otherwise 
humiliated  by  teachers  who  themselves  are  too  dull,  or  too 
stupid,  or  too  lazy  to  study  and  understand  their  pupils, 
many,  of  whom  are  heavily  handicapt  by  heredity  or  by  a 
wretched  environment. 
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Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  starting  out  with  the 
hypothesis  that  their  pupils  have  not  been  well  taught  and 
are  not  prepared  for  advanced  work.  This  may  sometimes 
be  a  good  September  argument,  but  it  is  worthless  in  October 
for  the  class  has  had  the  best  instruction  obtainable  for  at 
least  a  month  and  should  have  some  very  definite  knowl- 
edge. In  other  words,  to  point  out  what  others  have  not 
done  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  one's  own  incapacity  is  a 
device  of  the  weak  as  old  as  Adam,  a  subterfuge  so  trans- 
parent as  never  to  deceive  even  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. 

The  comprehensive  end,  the  supreme  test  of  all  teaching 
is  character  building.  Character  building  is  but  another 
expression  for  soul  training.  A  soul  is  trained  by  coming 
in  contact  with  truth;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  is  truth  in  personality,  in  mathematics,  in  science,  or  in 
ethics.  Each  time  a  pupil  has  assimilated  an  additional 
truth,  and  each  time  that  he  has  been  thus  removed  from 
untruth  and  dishonesty  and  meanness  in  every  form  he 
has  taken  a  step  toward  God  the  Father  Almighty.  This 
is  the  standard  by  which  the  teacher's  life  and  work  should 
be  measured,  and  let  every  teacher  who  must  render  an 
account  of  her  stewardship  to  the  common  Father  of  us  all, 
examine  her  plans  and  purposes  in  accordance  with  it,  and 
consider  anew  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  the 
high  office  of  teacher. 

A  phonograph  can  hear  recitations;  but  teaching,  that 
process  by  which  one  skilled  in  things  of  the  heart  and  brain, 
undertakes  the  task  of  enlarging  the  life  of  others  in  all  its 
various  possibilities  of  self -enjoyment  and  general  useful- 
ness, has  always  called  for  and  obtained  the  mightiest 
hearts  and  intellects  in  human  history. 

A  teacher  should  "believe  in  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and 
women  of  a  great  tomorrow;  that  whatsoever  the  boy 
soweth  the  man  shall  reap;  should  believe  in  the  curse  of 
ignorance,  in  the  efficiency  of  schools,  in  the  dignity  of 
teaching  and  in  the  joy  of  serving  others;  should  believe 
in  wisdom  as  revealed  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in  the  pages 
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of  a  printed  book,  in  lessons  taught,  not  so  much  by  precept 
as  by  example,  in  ability  to  work  with  the  hands  as  well  as 
to  think  with  the  head;  in  everything  that  makes  life  large 
and  lovely;  should  believe  in  beauty  in  the  schoolroom, 
in  the  home,  in  daily  life  and  in  out-of-doors ;  should  beHeve 
in  laughter,  in  love,  in  faith,  in  all  ideals  and  distant  hopes 
that  lure  us  on;  should  believe  that  every  hour  of  every  day 
we  receive  a  just  reward  for  all  we  are  and  all  we  do ;  should 
believe  in  the  present  and  its  opportunities,  in  the  future 
and  its  promises,  and  in  the  divine  joy  of  living." 

Frank  D.  Boynton 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Ithaca,  New  York 


» 


III 


FAILURE  TO  TEACH  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
LIBERTY^ 

If  you  ask  the  inhabitants  of  America  what  are  the 
foundations  of  the  Uberty  they  enjoy,  a  great  majority  will 
name  the  American  Revolution  only.  For  this  situation 
I  blame  the  schools  and  particularly  the  grades  below  the 
high  school  because  more  than  three-fourths  of  American 
youth  never  reach  the  high  school.  For  more  than  a 
century  we  have  brought  up  American  children  to  hate 
England  and  this  has  led  us  to  slur  over  the  history  of  those 
foundations  of  our  liberty  which   rest   upon   EngHsh   soil. 

We  send  the  children  out  to  form  a  public  opinion 
founded  upon  ignorance  and  prejudice;  and  this  in  a  crisis 
is  an  opinion  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
For  more  than  a  century  we  have  in  effect  taught  each 
generation  of  children  that  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill  were  the  beginnings  of  all  liberty ;  and  after  hearing  us 
talk  our  immigrant  citizens  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that,  whatever  we  have  taught,  the 
importance  of  the  Revolution  itself  will  never  diminish. 
The  fathers  fought  for  the  rights  of  EngHshmen  and  won. 
They  not  only  secured  to  us  imperishable  blessings  but  they 
freed  every  English  colony  from  a  selfish  colonial  poHcy, 
and  their  action  inspired  the  people  of  the  civilized  world 
to  examine  into  their  own  rights.  This  examination  caused 
a  realization  of  wrongs  which  set  the  world  ablaze,  first 
in  the  French  Revolution,  and  again  in  the  continental 
uprisings  in  1848 — the  one  leading  by  painful  steps  to  the 

^  Read  before  the  American  Historical  Association  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio^ 
December  28,  1916. 
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self -governed  France  of  today,  the  others  done  to  death  by 
the  bayonets  of  autocracy. 

Our  Revolution  and  our  abolition  of  slavery  were  indeed 
major  foundations  of  American  liberty  and  they  are 
America's  noble  contribution  to  the  list.  But  other  battles 
had  been  fought  and  won,  in  past  centuries,  which  educated 
and  inspired  our  fathers  and  made  them  master-builders 
to  build  these  two  American  foundations.  The  results  of 
those  other  victories  lie  in  the  midst  of  us  and  yet  unseen; 
generations  come  and  go  in  happiness  because  of  "Ancient 
right  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we  draw."  Let  me  refer 
briefly  to  some  of  those  ancient  rights  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  won. 

The  young  people  of  America  are  as  familiar  with 
elections  as  with  the  alphabet.  They  see  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  chosen  in  various  ways,  go  to  their  duties  in 
every  direction,  from  town  officers  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress;  from  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  stop  to  consider 
that  this  representative  government  is  vital  to  American 
liberty  and  that  without  it,  we  should  pass  under  the  yoke 
of  arbitrary  rule.  Knowledge  of  its  origin  and  history 
can  alone  make  us  comprehend  our  debt.  No  youth  should 
leave  school  without  knowing  how  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers carried  representative  government  from  the  forests 
of  Germany  into  England ;  how  it  flourished  in  the  hundred- 
moot,  the  shire-moot  and  the  folk-moot;  how  all  govern- 
ment was  laid  prostrate  for  the  moment  by  William  the 
Conqueror;  how  starting  again  with  the  Great  Council  of 
the  Norman  Kings,  the  people  of  England  slowly,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  their  kings,  built  up  a  more  and 
more  representative  government,  which  developed  into  the 
English  ParHament  and  the  American  Congress  of  today; 
how  the  people  of  England  drove  to  the  block  and  to  exile 
those  kings  who  would  rule  in  defiance  of  their  laws  and 
without  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  parHament 
assembled;  and  finally  how  our  English  fathers  came  and 
planted   representative    government    upon    the    shores    of 
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America,  and  how  ever  since,  those  who  had  known  only 
the  hand  of  a  ruler  have  come  here  and  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  right  of  joining  in  the 
choice  of  representatives  of  the  people  and  so  have  become 
rulers  themselves. 

We  settle  our  disputes  in  courts.  These  were  not  in- 
vented by  Washington  and  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  I 
would  have  children  taught  that  they  are  not  new;  that 
they  were  not  granted  by  any  king;  that  they  were  present 
in  the  elements  which  produced  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  village-moot,  the  hundred-moot,  and  the  shire-moot 
were  all  courts.  In  all  of  those  courts  disputes  were  settled 
according  to  the  customs  as  stated  by  the  elder-men.  This 
was  the  making  of  the  common  law.  After  six  hundred 
years  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors  built  upon 
this  Anglo-Saxon  foundation  the  courts  which  have  de- 
veloped into  the  English  and  American  courts  of  today. 
The  recorded  decisions  of  those  courts  century  after  century 
gave  shape  to  the  magnificent  structure  of  the  common  law, 
the  customs  of  the  people,  which  had  been  growing  from  the 
earhest  ages  at  a  pace  equal  to  the  task  of  protecting  the 
lives,  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  the  people.  When 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Piuitans  came,  they  did  not  have  to 
invent  a  system  of  courts  or  enact  a  body  of  law;  they 
brought  both  with  them  from  England  and  they  are  here 
today.  To  teach  this  history  to  American  children  is 
simply  to  prepare  them  to  be  ordinarily  intelligent  citizens. 

In  every  county  seat  in  the  country  is  the  court  house. 
American  youth  are  familiar  with  the  twelve  seats  for  the 
jurymen;  but  beyond  that  they  know  Httle.  No  one 
teaches  them  the  venerable  origin  of  those  twelve  seats; 
that  the  germ  of  the  jury  appeared  in  France;  that  the 
Normans  found  it  there  and  carried  it  to  England  850 
years  ago;  that  it  died  out  on  the  continent,  to  be  revived 
in  later  centuries,  but  that  England  seized  upon  and  de- 
veloped it  until,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  came  to  its 
full  growth  when  "twelve  good  men  and  true"  were  put 
into  the  jury  seats  and  sworn  to  "a  true  verdict  give." 
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This  was  a  new  way  to  enforce  an  old  right.  For  many 
centuries,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  hundred-moot  and  the 
shire-moot,  had  had  the  right  of  trial  by  his  equals;  and 
Magna  Carta  had  already  registered  that  right  in  the 
declaration  that  no  freeman  should  be  proceeded  against 
except  by  "the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers." 

No  one  has  seen  the  jurymen  rise  from  their  seats  at  the 
end  of  the  evidence  in  a  murder  trial,  and  slowly  file  out  to 
decide  in  privacy  the  question  of  life  or  death  without  a 
feeling  of  awe;  but  when  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  for 
six  hundred  years  these  twelve  men  have  been  a  shield  of 
justice  protecting  the  weakest  of  the  community,  then  what 
was  commonplace  becomes  gloriJ&ed.  Which  is  better,  to 
leave  our  youth  with  no  impression  whatever  of  trial  by 
jury,  except  that  we  have  it,  or  to  make  the  heart  swell  with 
pride  by  the  knowledge  that,  for  1500  years,  every  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  had  the  right  of  trial  by  his  equals,  and  that  all 
who  come  here  from  whatever  part  of  the  world,  enter  into 
the  enjoyment  of  this  ancient  right  as  a  free  gift? 

American  youth  have  no  vivid  picture  of  the  mighty 
drama  of  Magna  Carta;  of  the  EngHsh  people  demanding 
that  a  written  record  be  made  of  their  centuries-old  rights. 
And  when  it  was  written  and  presented  to  John  I<ackland, 
he  answered  "I  will  never  grant  such  liberties  as  will  make 
me  a  slave."  And  England  rose  in  arms  and  confronted 
John,  and  then  he  signed.  The  next  day  he  was  in  arms 
against  what  he  had  signed  and  brought  over  foreign  troops, 
and  the  history  of  England  for  the  next  eighty  years  is  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  the  enforcement  of  the  charter. 
At  last  Edward  I  before  all  the  people  in  Westminster  Hall 
burst  into  tears  and  admitted  that  he  was  wrong ;  and  while 
later  kings  evaded  the  charter  not  one  denied  that  it  was  the 
law.  When  this  picture  is  unfolded  before  American  youth 
and  they  read  the  words  written  seven  hundred  years  ago: 
'*We  will  not  go  against  any  man  nor  send  against  him  save 
by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land," 
then  they  will  realize  that  their  right  to  live  in  full  enjoyment 
of  the  Hberty  guaranteed  by  those  words  was  established 
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by  an  immortal  struggle  and  that  when  our  fathers  reached 
America,  no  matter  from  what  country  they  came,  they 
stept  at  once  into  full  enjoyment  of  that  right.  We 
can  not  afford  not  to  have  that  fact  and  the  picture  of  that 
struggle  indelibly  written  upon  the  mind  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  America. 

Some  months  ago  a  man  was  locked  up  in  Indianapolis 
upon  the  charge  of  loitering.  He  had  not  loitered  but  the 
police  suspecting  him  of  being  a  criminal,  made  this  charge 
to  keep  him  in  jail  while  they  looked  up  his  record.  By 
command  of  the  judge  the  sheriff  brought  the  man  into  our 
circuit  court  in  order  that  the  lawfulness  of  his  detention 
might  be  determined.  The  court  found  the  detention  un- 
lawful and  the  prisoner  was  set  free.  This  is  the  process  of 
habeas  corpus  and  it  is  so  famiHar  and  so  matter-of-fact 
that  we  have  forgotten  that  we  owe  anybody  anything  for 
it. 

As  soon  as  they  can  understand  it,  our  children  should 
be  taught  that  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  English  law 
extending  back  for  centuries  no  freeman  could  be  right- 
fully detained  in  prison  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his 
peers;  and  when  Magna  Carta  so  declared,  it  only  declared 
what  had  always  been  the  law.  Nevertheless  in  the  face  of 
Magna  Carta  the  king  claimed  the  right  to  put  a  man  in 
prison  and  to  keep  him  there  and  give  no  reason;  and  the 
claim  was  sustained  by  a  cringing  court.  Would  not  our 
boys  and  girls  be  interested  in  the  new  struggle  lasting 
464  years,  thru  the  Plantaganet,  the  Tudor,  and  into  the 
Stuart  line  from  the  time  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Carta 
until  1679?  During  all  those  centuries,  the  king  laid  his 
hand  upon  men  and  cast  them  into  prison.  Three  hundred 
years  after  the  charter  was  signed  eleven  judges  filed  a 
protest  against  imprisonment  by  order  of  noblemen; 
but  they  admitted  that  EHzabeth  might  send  men  to 
prison  at  her  own  will.  The  fight  went  on  and  a  later 
court  held  that  the  order  of  Charles  I  was  enough  to  de- 
prive a  man  of  his  liberty;  and  men  like  John  Hampden 
looked  out  from  behind  prison  bars.     Still  the  fight  went  on 
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until  in  the  second  parliament  after  the  Restoration  in 
1679,  the  English  people,  again  in  possession  of  their  govern- 
ment, declared  that  not  even  the  King's  order  could  stand 
against  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  When  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  mentioned  in  our  constitution  in  1789,  it  was  not 
defined;  it  needed  no  definition;  the  makers  of  the  con- 
stitution knew  what  this  bulwark  of  liberty  had  cost;  but 
we  do  not  teach  it  to  American  youth. 

I  believe  most  American  children  do  know  that  we  fought 
the  American  Revolution  with  "no  taxation  without 
representation"  as  our  leading  war-cry;  but  there  their 
knowledge  ends.  The  struggle  of  the  English  people  thru 
many  centuries  to  maintain  the  right  of  not  being  taxed 
except  by  laws  which  they  had  a  hand  in  making  is  a  sealed 
book.  Yet  without  the  example  of  that  fight  before  them 
our  Revolutionary  fathers  would  never  have  thought  of 
raising  objections  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Tea  Tax. 
American  youth  should  be  made  to  understand  that  when 
500  years  after  the  Conqueror,  Henry  VIII,  in  1525  without 
law  levied  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  every  man's  substance,  and 
when  the  people  rich  and  poor  cursed  the  King's  minister, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  ''the  subverter  of  their  laws  and 
liberties"  and  rose  in  insurrection  and  when  Henry,  bull- 
dog tho  he  was,  had  to  back  down  and  pay  back,  the  English 
people  were  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  which  never  ended  until 
Comwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown. 

Here  we  find  the  man  not  afraid  to  stand  alone — to 
make  the  one-man  fight.  Twenty  years  later  Henry  called 
for  voluntary  contributions  but  fixt  the  amount  each  man 
had  to  pay.  Alderman  Reed  refused  and  was  put  into  the 
army  as  a  soldier  on  the  Scotch  border  at  his  own  charge, 
with  orders  to  be  put  to  the  hardest  and  most  perilous  duty; 
he  was  captured  by  the  Scots  and  had  to  pay  more  for  his 
ransom  than  the  gift  to  the  King  amounted  to ;  but  he  made 
his  fight  and  his  name  is  on  the  roll  of  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  self-government.  American  children 
will  be  quick  to  learn  how  Charles  I,  in  1627,  called  upon 
each  man  to  make  him  a  loan;  how  two  hundred  country 
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gentlemen  were  clapt  into  irons  for  refusing  and  were 
shifted  from  prison  to  prison  to  break  their  spirit;  how  Dr. 
Mainwaring  preached  before  Charles  the  doctrine  that  the 
King  needed  no  parliamentary  warrant  for  taxation,  and 
that  to  resist  his  will  was  to  incur  eternal  damnation;  how 
John  Hampden,  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England, 
answered  that  he  could  lend  the  money  but  that  he  feared 
the  curse  named  in  Magna  Carta  for  its  violation;  and 
he  was  sent  back  into  close  confinement. 

Again,  the  Petition  of  Right  said  that  no  man  should 
be  taxed  except  by  law  of  parliament,  and  Charles  agreed 
to  it.  Then  he  levied  tonnage  and  poundage.  Parliament 
denounced  this  action  and  was  adjourned  by  the  King. 
Merchants  refused  to  pay  but  the  courts  decided  against 
them.  Parliament  came  back  furious  and  Charles  dis- 
solved it.  Richard  Chambers  refused  to  pay.  Summoned 
before  the  King  in  Council,  he  told  them  to  their  faces  that 
not  even  in  Turkey  were  merchants  so  opprest  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  Star  Chamber  fined  him  two  thousand  pounds 
and  ordered  him  to  make  humble  submission.  He  was  a 
Puritan,  he  refused  and  was  sent  to  prison ;  and  for  three 
hundred  years  his  name  has  been  on  the  roll  of  patriots. 

And  so  American  youth,  once  given  the  initial  impetus, 
will  trace  the  struggle  on.  In  1636  Charles  ordered  ship- 
money  collected  and  the  highest  court  decided  that  no 
statute  prohibiting  arbitrary  taxation  could  be  pleaded 
against  the  King's  will.  But  notwithstanding  courts  and 
Kings  we  always  find  the  English  people  facing  the  King 
with  the  declaration  that  they  can  not  be  legally  taxed 
without  their  own  consent,  and  long  before  the  American 
Revolution  they  had  won  the  victory. 

George  III  and  his  packed  and  corrupted  parliamxcnt, 
which  did  not  represent  the  people,  proposed  to  tax  America. 
Our  fathers,  mindful  of  the  centuries-old  struggle  which  the 
English  people  had  won,  answered  the  proposal  to  tax  them 
with  a  demand  for  the  rights  which  Englishmen  enjoyed  in 
England;  and  for  those  rights  they  fought.  And  from 
whatever  country  our  fathers  came,   that  was  the  fight. 
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La  Fayette,  and  Muhlenberg,  and  Herkimer,  and  Steuben 
and  Kalb  and  Pulaski  did  not  fight  for  the  rights  of  the 
French  in  France  or  of  the  Germans  in  Germany,  or  of  the 
Poles  in  Poland  but  for  the  rights  which  Englishmen  had 
won  for  themselves  in  England  and  which  as  part  of  the 
EngHsh  Empire  were  our  heritage,  together  with  the  com- 
mon law,  trial  by  jury  and  habeas  corpus. 

In  the  New  York  farmhouse  in  which  I  was  born,  great 
beams  hewn  from  forest  trees  outlined  the  foundation. 
These  were  the  sills;  other  hewn  timbers  extended  across 
from  side  to  side,  a  few  inches  apart;  those  were  the  sleepers. 
This  massive  foundation,  which  a  hundred  years  have  not 
shaken,  is  all  unseen,  unless  you  go  into  the  cellar.  Ameri- 
can children  have  never  been  taken  into  the  cellar  of  their 
political  history  where  they  might  see  the  sills  and  the 
sleepers  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  marvelous  and 
well-ordered  liberty  they  enjoy  today.  It  is  time  to  begin; 
and  when  the  children  ask  who  built  these  foundations  of 
free  speech,  free  press,  right  of  petition,  trial  by  jury  and 
all  the  rest,  with  the  two  American  exceptions,  there  can  be 
only  one  answer — England.  And  when  they  ask,  what  of 
England  today,  they  will  have  to  be  told  that  when  George 
III  was  trying  to  conquer  us  the  English  people,  led  by 
Burke  and  Fox,  were  struggling  for  the  same  ideals  we  were 
fighting  for;  and  that  what  we  won  by  the  sword  they  won 
against  the  same  enemy  by  years  of  political  struggle  until 
England  stands  today  as  the  government  most  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  And  when  they  ask  what  race 
has  preserved  these  foundations  and  spread  civil  liberty 
over  the  world,  the  answer  will  have  to  be — the  English- 
speaking  race. 

In  teaching  history  it  is  essential  to  be  truthful  for 
truth's  sake;  but  it  is  equally  essential  that  all  immi- 
grant citizens  as  well  as  native-born  Americans  realize  the 
struggle  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  hundreds  of  years  con- 
sumed in  building  up  the  Anglo-Saxon  foundations  of 
liberty  upon  which  the  government  of  civiHzed  democracy 
rests  today.     Knowing  its  history  they  will  recognize  the 
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vast  heritage  of  civil  liberty  which  they  here  enjoy;  and 
that  that  heritage  was  not  built  up  by  America  alone,  but 
is  the  common  work  of  the  English-speaking  race.  They 
will  feel  in  their  inmost  souls  that  democratic  government 
is  a  pearl  without  price  and  will  view  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  and  place  before  everything  else  the  danger  of  its 
being  shaken  or  checked  in  the  world,  and  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall  they  will  resist  every  kind  of  encroachment  upon 
it. 

lyucius  B.  Swift 

Indianapoijs,  Indiana 
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IV 

THE  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  ECONOMICS^ 
The  attention  of  teachers  of  economics  has  recently  been 
challenged  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  source  books^ 
student  manuals,  and  collections  of  problems  and  exercises. 
These  are  proffered  for  use  in  the  fundamental  course. 
We  have  a  half  dozen  collections  of  materials  intended  to 
furnish  the  student  with  all  facts  needed  as  a  basis  for  his 
theories  and  we  note  in  this  field  a  steady  progression  from 
books  including  a  few  selections  and  those  of  considerable 
length,  to  monumental  compilations  with  a  bewildering 
diversity  of  briefer  articles.  The  intent  seems  to  be  to 
illustrate  every  angle  of  economic  theory,  to  buttress  every 
point  of  student  weakness.  The  problem  material  repre- 
sents a  different  point  of  view.  Its  function  is  to  stir 
the  student  mind  to  active  thinking.  This  is  no  new  en- 
deavor even  in  the  social  sciences.  And  it  is  well  to  note 
that  such  a  manual,  and  one  of  the  best,  was  published  as^ 
early  as  1884  by  that  master  teacher.  Professor  W.  G. 
Sumner.  At  a  later  date,  and  owing  much  to  the  vigorous 
and  effective  leadership  of  Professor  F.  M.  Taylor,  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  we  have  had  published  a  dozen 
student  manuals  of  various  types.  This  gives  evidence  of 
much  interest  in  the  problem  of  presenting  the  introductory 
course  in  economics.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so. 
Because  of  the  interest  and  discussion  thus  aroused  we  may 
fairly  expect  significant  gain  both  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  teacher's  function 
by  university  authorities.  The  present  is,  therefore,  a  fit 
occasion  for  discussing  the  proper  content  and  direction  of 
the    fundamental    course.      What    follows    is    concerned 

^  This  paper,  with  some  changes  in  form,  but  of  substantially  the  same 
content,  was  first  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  Novem- 
ber, 1916. 
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solely  with  undergraduate  teaching.  It  is  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  college  rather  than  that  of  the  uni- 
versity; and  its  underlying  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican ideal  in  education. 

Our  early  colleges  and  universities  were  founded  on 
English  models.  Around  our  older  universities  still  lin- 
gers something  of  the  English  attitude  that  collegiate  train- 
ing is  fit  training  for  the  leisured  life  of  the  gentleman. 
It  is  a  liberalizing  training  acquired  without  undue  stress 
or  strain  and  unbiased  by  consideration  of  its  utilitarian 
bearing.  Later,  owing  to  the  return  of  many  students 
trained  in  German  universities,  we  added  to  our  ideals 
another  drawn  from  German  sources.  It  is  stated  that 
between  the  years  18 15  and  1850  there  were  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  students  at  German  universities  and  that 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  them  later  became  college 
teachers  in  America.  Their  advent  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  elective  system.  Lectures  were  substituted  for  recita- 
tions. To  quote  a  capable  student  of  the  American  col- 
lege on  this  development:  "Research  became  a  word  of 
great  significance.  There  was  to  be  a  certain  productivity 
of  scholarship,  which  more  than  teaching  was  the  test  of 
fitness  to  hold  a  collegiate  chair.  Monographs  and  books 
were  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this  inward  and  scholarly 
accomplishment."  This  emphasis  of  the  lecture  method 
and  of  activity  in  research  was  the  outward  manifestation 
of  quite  another  conception  of  the  function  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  proper  outcome  of  its  curriculum  and  training. 
Not  the  gentleman,  primarily,  but  the  scholar,  is  the  product 
planned  for.  Not  a  leisurely  life  adorned  by  scholarship 
pursued  for  its  own  sake,  but  laborious  days  of  scientific 
research,  crowded  with  the  severest  mental  exertion  and  re- 
sulting in  monuments  of  productive  scholarship.  And 
our  American  students  newly  returned  from  German  uni- 
versities in  the  nineteenth  century  earnestly  presented  this 
ideal  to  their  students  and  colleagues  as  the  true  guiding 
star  in  education. 

Here  is  no  quarrel  with  either  ideal  per  se.     Each  has 
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served  its  own  nation  well;  and  it  might  be  possible  that  in 
the  future  either,  or  both,  would  serve  us  well  in  American 
education.  But  that  either  is  a  correct  guiding  principle 
by  which  to  plan  and  judge  the  training  given  to  American 
undergraduates  today  one  may  fairly  disbelieve;  that  neither 
is  a  correct  criterion  by  which  to  measure  the  results  achieved 
by  any  teacher  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  intro- 
ducing American  sophomores  in  the  flesh  to  the  subject 
of  economics  should  be  clear  after  slight  reflection. 

The  American  ideal  of  education  found  clear  expression 
in  our  early  institutions;  it  finds  freest  expression  today  in 
our  western  state  universities.  One  may  grant  that  it 
needs  clear  and  authoritative  statement;  that  it  is  followed 
because  American  conditions  rigidly  enforce  it  perhaps 
as  frequently  as  because  it  is  clearly  apprehended  and  con- 
sciously pursued.  But  it  rules,  nevertheless.  Other  and 
borrowed  ideals  may  disturb  the  surface  but  can  not  de- 
flect the  deep  flowing  stream  of  American  education.  It 
rules  because  it  is  the  fit  accompaniment  of  our  ideals  of 
democracy;  because  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  that 
democracy;  and  because  it  meets  the  immediate  needs 
and  desires  of  that  democracy  today.  This  ruling  ideal 
demands  that  the  American  undergraduate  be  so  trained 
that  he  is  prepared  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  and  duties 
that  fall  to  his  share  as  a  member  of  a  democracy.  This 
means  that  he  is  prepared  for  leadership,  in  the  double 
sense  of  capacity  to  lead  and  willingness  to  undertake  the 
responsibilities  of  that  position — citizenship  in  the  largest 
meaning  of  the  term.  A  small  minority  may  become 
scholars  by  profession,  and  for  them  the  graduate  school 
may  furnish  professional  training.  With  the  leisured  life 
of  the  professional  gentlemen  our  youthful  democracy  has 
little  to  do  and — the  temptation  is  strong  to  add — cares 
less. 

That  ideal  befits  a  mature  nation  that  has  conquered 
its  wilderness,  both  natural  and  social;  has  ordered  its 
institutions ;  established  its  philosophy  and  set  metes  and 
bounds  to  its  aspirations.     It  does  not  accord  with  our 
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lusty  youthfulness  as  a  nation.  It  is  not  with  such  aspira- 
tions that  the  youth  of  America  throng  our  colleges,  and  for 
neither  the  English  nor  the  German  ideal  of  scholarship 
is  support  found  in  the  basic  conditions  existing  in  Amer- 
ican homes  and  social  groups.  Quite  as  surely  as  the 
homes  and  social  group  from  which  the  English  under- 
graduate is  drawn  give  full  support  to  the  English  ideal  in 
education  do  the  American  home  and  society  generally 
give  support  to  the  American  ideal  for  the  college,  i.  e., 
training  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  Proof  of  such  a 
spirit  is  written  large  in  recent  American  university  his- 
tory. Let  any  charge  of  seeming  truth  be  raised  that  con- 
ditions in  a  given  college  are  subversive  of  true  democracy; 
that  there  is  undue  support  of  rank  and  privilege;  that 
there  is  failure  to  instill  initiative  and  clear-sighted  criti- 
cism ;  or  that  there  is  lack  of  faith  in  democratic  institutions — 
and  the  public  voice  insistently  and  unerringly  declares 
its  disapproval  and  brooks  no  excuses  or  delay  in  correcting 
that  situation.  Other  appeals  may  fall  unheeded  on  the 
public  ear,  but  no  one  doubts  in  America  that  education 
is  the  foundation  of  democracy  and  that  those  who  are 
privileged  to  train  democracy's  sons  and  daughters  are  by 
that  token  training  them  first  and  foremost  for  citizenship 
and  leadership.  Success  in  this  mission  brings  the  American 
college  and  professor  ready  and  generous  applause;  failure 
or  indifference  costs  both  college  and  professor  their  posi- 
tions in  public  esteem. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  at  the  outset  that  the  college 
is  to  be  judged  by  this  American  ideal  and  that  the  teach- 
ing of  our  subject  is  to  be  accounted  successful  in  the  measiu-e 
that  it  contributes  to  this  result;  that  teachers  are  worthy 
and  methods  are  desirable  according  as  they  meet  this 
test  and  that  the  American  college  graduate  is  well  trained 
only  in  so  far  as  and  when  he  is  ready  to  fulfil  all  his 
obligations  as  a  citizen  of  a  democracy.  What  is  demanded 
of  him?  And  what  may  the  study  of  economics  contribute 
to  the  meeting  of  that  demand  ? 

Now  if  the  fundamental  course  in  economics  be  part 
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of  a  system  of  training  for  citizenship  rather  than  for 
scholarship — and  in  the  case  of  95  per  cent  of  our  boys 
and  girls  this  will  be  its  actual  function — ^it  should  be 
clear  that  it  has  a  large  mission  to  perform  in  that  training. 
The  citizen  needs  both  to  know  and  to  understand  the  facts 
and  theories  with  which  our  science  is  concerned.  He 
needs,  even  more  perhaps,  a  mind  alert,  vigorous,  critical, 
disciplined  and  practised  in  handling  economic  questions. 
Many,  one  might  almost  say  most,  public  questions  today 
have  an  economic  bearing.  Many  are  distinctly  economic. 
Practically  all  of  them  demand  the  same  capacity  for  sus- 
tained reasoning  and  clear  analysis  as  do  economic  problems. 
To  train  effective  thinkers  is  to  train  effective  citizens. 
And  it  is  with  reference  to  this  fact  that  we  accept  the 
proffered  testimony  of  twelve  college  presidents  that  in 
their  judgment  the  ''chief  advantage  of  a  college  course  is 
learning  to  think."  Such  training,  our  science,  when 
properly  presented,  is  preeminently  fitted  to  give.  It 
has  special  advantages  as  a  mental  discipline.  It  is  stimu- 
lating and  thought-provoking  beyond  most  subjects;  it 
takes  hold  of  current  problems  and  discussions  and  so  of 
the  student's  interest  and  it  deals  with  the  very  stuff  which 
our  students  must  later  use  in  their  work  as  citizens.  Fol- 
lowing this  American  ideal  we  restrict  our  endeavors  in  a 
measure  in  dealing  with  the  undergraduate.  We  aim  not 
at  learning  for  its  own  sake;  the  history  of  our  theories 
is  not  of  essential  importance  to  the  future  citizen;  we  do 
not  present  a  subject;  we  do  not  inculcate  a  set  of  doctrines; 
we  are  not  concerned  with  instilling  a  mass  of  facts.  These 
may  be  worthy  ends  but  they  are  not  the  first  needs  of  citi- 
zens. We  would  create  the  disciplined  mind,  capable  of 
and  practised  in  economic  reasoning;  we  teach  students, 
not  a  mass  of  facts;  we  train  minds  rather  than  develop  a 
subject;  and  we  are  interested  in  citizens  as  a  product 
rather  than  in  scholars. 

In  the  college  thus  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  citizens 
and  in  the  presentation  of  our  subject  as  a  first  course,  the 
central  factor  is  the  teacher.     Texts,  manuals  and  collec- 
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tions  of  materials  may  aid  his  work ;  they  are  in  no  sense  or 
degree  a  substitute  for  him.  They  do  not  lessen  the  need 
for  teachers  of  superior  merit;  instead  they  intensify  that 
need.  None  but  the  well-poised,  broad-minded  man, 
gifted  with  the  true  teacher's  insight,  and  knowing  the  Amer- 
ican student  with  the  same  precision  of  knowledge  and  in- 
timacy of  every-day  acquaintance  that  the  student  of  inheri- 
tance expends  on  his  guinea  pigs,  will  be  able  to  relegate 
the  machinery  to  its  proper  place  of  subordination  to  the 
result.  Teachers  and  paraphernalia  exist  only  as  aids  to 
the  student.  Both  are  useful  only  as  they  stir  him  to  self- 
activity.  Both  may  be  anathema  if  they  interfere  with, 
discourage,  or  deaden  his  mental  activity. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  damaging  effect  of  the 
borrowed  German  ideal  became  potently  manifest  in  our 
American  colleges.  The  results  are  manifest  in  consider- 
ing the  positive  statements  of  a  well-informed  and  friendly 
critic — Professor  W.  J.  Ashley.  Tho  now  connected  with 
an  English  university,  he  taught  for  some  years  in  Har- 
vard, and  writes:  "Most  of  the  professors  care  first  of  all 
for  the  advancement  of  science  and  scholarship,  they  pre- 
fer lectures  to  large  audiences  to  the  catechetical  instruc- 
tion of  multiplied,  'sections'  *  *  *  ^rnd,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank,  they  are  not  much  interested  in  the  ordinary 
undergraduate."  He  gives  the  following  suggestive  ad- 
vice to  the  young  instructor:  "Let  him  remember  that 
his  promotion  will  depend  largely  upon  his  showing  the 
ability  to  do  independent  work;  let  him  take  care  not  to 
become  so  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  temporary  posi- 
tion as  to  fail  to  produce  some  Httle  bit  of  scholarly  or  scien- 
tific achievement  for  himself."  Plainly  the  teacher  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  scholar;  the  needs  of  the  student 
to  the  demands  of  productive  scholarship;  and  the  true 
test  of  the  teacher's  success,  his  abiHty  to  stir  students 
to  effective  thinking,  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  earnest 
search  of  the  universities  for  the  capable  scholar. 

Here  is  no  quarrel  with  the  professional  scholar,  no  failure 
to  understand  the  function  of  the  university  as  a  place  of 
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research,  no  belittling  of  the  output  of  American  scholar- 
ship. Here  is  only  an  attempt  to  differentiate  between 
the  graduate  school  as  a  professional  school,  training 
scholars,  and  the  college  as  an  American  institution,  train- 
ing citizens;  between  the  scholar's  function  of  research 
and  authorship  and  the  teacher's  work  of  developing  stu- 
dent minds.  One  spends  his  best  energies  and  abilities 
in  the  search  for  truth ;  the  other  in  the  education  of  ingen- 
uous youth.  And  it  is  submitted  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  clear  division  of  labor  between  these  two  groups. 
It  is  beHeved  that  nowhere  in  society  will  the  advantages 
of  this  principle  be  more  clearly  manifest  and  largely 
fruitful.  No  man  can  serve  these  two  masters,  for  either 
he  will  neglect  his  students  and  spend  himself  freely  on 
book  production  or  he  will  give  his  best  efforts  to  his  stu- 
dents and  fail  of  preferment.  For  the  universities  bid 
high  for  the  scholar  whose  abilities  are  manifest  in  his 
pubHshed  works,  and  have  scant  facilities  for  learning  of 
the  teacher  whose  merits  are  known  only  to  his  students, 
and  to  them  ten  or  twenty  years  later. 

Yet  it  should  be  evident  that  ability  to  carry  thru  re- 
search is  no  earnest  of  ability  to  teach  students.  The  quali- 
ties demanded  are  diverse,  almost  conflicting.  One  spends 
thought  on  materials  in  Hbraries,  museums  or  laboratories; 
the  other  exercises  his  ingenuity  and  imagination  in  ac- 
quiring full  information  of  the  state  of  mind  toward  his 
subject  of  some  scores  of  undergraduates.  The  scholar 
pursues  truth;  the  teacher  aids  in  the  development  of  im- 
mature minds.  One  deals  with  natural  phenomena;  the 
other  with  human  nature.  The  scholar  may  be  a  helpless 
scientific  manager  before  this  hard  fact  of  undergraduate 
human  natiu-e  or  he  may  prove  as  inept  at  teaching  as  an 
artist  at  painting  if  he  had  full  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
history  of  art  and  had  not  yet  put  brush  to  canvas.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  one  filled  with  a  great  zeal  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  will  be  equally  btu-ning 
with  desire  to  enlarge  the  content  of  the  undergraduate 
mind,   or  inject  structure  and    discipline    into    its    void. 
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Equally  men  truly  called  to  teach  may  feel  it  a  hardship 
when  faced  with  a  demand  to  justify  their  calling  with 
substantial  scholarly  productions  while  fulfilling  also  the 
full  demand  of  an  American  college  for  classroom  work 
and  in  conscience  bound  to  do  their  full  duty  by  their  stu- 
dents. Both  time  and  energy  must  fail  in  the  face  of  the 
double  demand. 

Compare  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wallas,  an  acute  observer 
of  modern  society:  "More  often  the  thinker  has  lived  by 
teaching,  and  modern  university  organization  is  deliber- 
ately aimed  at  creating  such  a  relation  between  teacher 
and  student  as  shall  both  stimulate  the  teacher  and  train 
the  student.  In  the  moral  sciences  this  arrangement  is 
the  main  source  of  modern  thought.  But  it  is  not  wholly 
successful.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  in  which  a  pro- 
fessor's teaching  spoils  his  thinking,  and  these  are  balanced 
by  hundreds  of  others  in  which  his  thinking  spoils  his  teach- 
ing." The  adjustment  desired  is  one  that  strictly  subor- 
dinates scholarly  research  to  the  teacher's  true  function. 
He  must  not  be  overburdened  with  such  demands.  His 
desirable  activity  in  the  field  of  productive  scholarship 
is  measured  by  its  profitable  reaction  on  his  chosen  work 
as  a  teacher.  It  can  not  be  too  much  and  too  often  in- 
sisted that  the  central  figure  in  the  educational  structure 
in  America  is  the  college  teacher.  These  men  set  the  re- 
quirements which  secondary  schools  meet.  They  fix  stand- 
ards to  which  the  undergraduates  measure  up.  They  de- 
termine the  caliber  of  men  sent  on  to  professional  and  grad- 
uate schools.  The  college  teacher's  methods  are  reflected 
in  the  secondary  schools  for  they  train  the  teachers.  And 
they  give  final  bent  and  direction  to  the  vast  majority  of 
our  liberally  trained  men  and  women. 

If  the  college  instructor  instills  an  open-minded  spirit, 
the  habit  of  initiative  and  self-direction,  and  the  ability 
to  think  consecutively  and  clearly,  these  qualities  will  be 
manifested  in  public  discussion  and  in  secondary  instruc- 
tion. These  are  vital  qualities  in  a  democracy.  They  are 
essential   attributes   of  the  teachers   of  ingenuous  youth. 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  our  college  instructors,  thru  devotion 
to  research  and  reliance  on  lecture  methods  of  instruction, 
send  out  graduates  with  no  capacity  for  independent  think- 
ing, no  acquired  habits  of  exercising  their  own  judgment 
with  confidence,  but  merely  with  a  certain  amount  of  rote 
learning  as  a  result  of  the  memory  drills  which  follow  the 
lectures  in  preparation  for  the  periodical  examinations, 
these  qualities  will  measure  the  successful  working  of  our 
democratic  institutions  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  secon- 
dary instruction. 

These  are  serious  possibilities.  But  the  teacher's  func- 
tion will  not  be  adequately  performed  unless  its  importance 
is  adequately  estimated  and  rewarded  by  the  universities. 
When  the  American  colleges  search  out  and  compete  for 
sheer  teaching  ability;  when  the  test  of  a  college  teacher's 
fitness  and  preferment  rests  on  no  other  basis  than  his 
ability  to  teach  students;  when  the  teacher  is  freed  from 
other  demands  than  such  as  pertain  to  his  better  prepara- 
tion for  teaching,  then  and  then  only,  naturally,  may  we 
expect  to  get  the  better  results  we  crave.  There  is  no  lack 
of  good  ability  nor  yet  of  devotion  to  this  splendid  service. 
But  the  change  in  emphasis  needed  can  not  be  achieved 
by  isolated  men,  however  capable  or  devoted.  Nor  can  it 
be  brought  about  by  the  sternest  effort  of  an  isolated 
institution.  Intercollegiate  competition  sets  standards  like 
those  of  the  least  admirable  phases  of  education  as  surely 
as  similar  business  competition  holds  down  standards  in 
the  industrial  realms.  We  look  to  the  great  universities 
of  America  for  leadership  in  this  change  of  emphasis  from 
the  German  to  the  American  ideal ;  from  the  demand  for  the 
scholar  to  search  for  the  teacher;  from  subordination  of 
the  teacher's  functions  to  the  demand  of  productive  scholar- 
ships. Theirs  is  the  proud  position  of  leadership,  and  to 
them  fall  the  duties  involved  in  that  position.  They  can 
give  us  this  new  division  of  labor.  If  they  dignify  and  en- 
large the  work  of  the  teacher,  as  a  teacher,  others  will 
follow.  If  these  undergraduate  teachers  are  called  on  to 
conduct  courses  of  instruction  framed  after  careful  con- 
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sideration  of  the  needs  of  students  fitting  for  life  as  citizens 
of  our  democracy,  that  model  will  rule  in  American  educa- 
tion. 

Granting  that  this  change  in  emphasis  may  be  secured; 
that  college  teachers  will  be  hired  to  teach;  that  they  will 
be  retained  and  advanced  with  as  much  regularity  and 
liberality  when  they  fill  this  demand  as  are  their  scholarly 
associates  of  the  graduate  school  when  they  produce  a 
worthy  book;  that  their  entire  stock  of  energy  and  all 
their  ability  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  teaching  students;  that  they  realize  that  the  true 
test  of  good  teaching  is  found  in  the  degree  of  advancement 
achieved  by  their  students — granting  all  this,  we  may 
anticipate  momentous  gains  in  the  wit  and  wisdom  with 
which  our  subject,  among  others,  is  presented.  It  is  again 
a  matter  of  emphasis  rather  than  anything  startlingly  new. 
Good  models,  worthy  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  teacher  of 
economics,  are  found  in  the  laboratory  methods  of  the  scien- 
tists, and  in  the  case  system  of  the  law  schools.  In  these 
diverse  subjects,  different  methods  and  appliances  are 
used  but  all  agree  in  the  essential  idea  that  the  best  teach- 
ing, and  the  only  good  teaching,  is  that  which  stirs  the 
student  mind  to  activity,  which  induces  thought  and  demands 
as  its  test  of  success  proof  of  capacity  for  independent 
judgment,  self-directed  initiative,  and  critical  analysis. 
We  learn  to  think  only  by  thinking.  The  student  can  not 
benefit  by  the  vicarious  study  and  thought  of  his  scholarly 
instructor.  He  may  gain  largely  if  the  same  volume  of 
thought  is  expended  in  study  of  the  class  of  which  he  makes 
one.  This  is  the  teacher's  field  of  investigation  renewed 
with  each  new  class.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  mind 
to  mind  work  of  the  teacher.  If  he  does  not  find  the  under- 
graduate mind  as  fascinating  as  the  evolution  of  the  nervous 
system  he  is  probably  better  material  for  a  scholar  than 
for  a  teacher.  If  he  can  not  arouse  the  same  enthusiasm 
over  methods  of  awakening  that  mind  that  he  feels  over 
newly  invented  methods  of  investigation  he  should  shun 
collegiate  teaching;  and  if  the  evidence  of  solid  advance 
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in  thought  abiHty  manifest  in  the  examination  books  of 
his  class  does  not  bring  the  same  glow  and  warmth  as  the 
sight  of  his  own  latest  book  he  should  seek  his  rightful 
place  in  graduate  school  research. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  welcome  the  stream  of  books 
proffered  as  aids  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  economics 
in  American  colleges.  They  represent  the  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  present  situation.  They  supplant  the 
lecture  with  teaching.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
lecture  in  these  days  of  easy  and  cheap  book  printing 
has  no  necessary  place  in  the  teaching  of  economics.  It 
consumes  valuable  classroom  time — time  when  minds 
should  be  actively  engaged — in  the  thought-deadening 
business  of  receiving  and  recording  another's  thoughts,  ^ 
which  might  better  first  be  read  from  a  printed  page  and 
discust  later  in  the  classroom.  The  supreme  business 
of  our  course  is  to  get  as  much  effective  thinking  done  in 
the  year  as  possible.  Right  economy  of  time  demands 
the  retirement  of  the  lecture.  Consideration  of  its  effect 
on  the  student's  business  of  thinking  actively  enforces  the 
demand.  And  the  demand  is  supported  by  competent 
authorities.  Consider  the  indictment  of  Jowett,  written 
in  his  notebook  in  1878:  ''The  present  teaching  at  Oxford 
is, 

1 .  Utterly  bad  for  the  students. 

2.  Mere  reading  to  the  students. 

But,  on  the  other  hand, 

1.  It  is  flattering  to  the  teacher. 

2.  It  enables  him  to  pursue  his  studies." 

and  compare  the  opinion  recorded  in  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  referring  to  a  much  earlier  date:  ''People  have 
nowadays  got  a  strange  opinion  that  everything  should  be 
taught  by  lectures.     Now,  I  can  not  see  that  lectures  can 

2  Cf.  a  classic  description  of  the  lecture  method  in  actual  practise. 
"They  do  not  listen,  however  attentive  and  orderly  they  may  be.  The  bell 
rings,  and  a  troop  of  tired-looking  boys,  followed  perhaps  by  a  larger  number 
of  meek-eyed  girls,  file  into  the  classroom,  sit  down,  remove  the  expressions 
from  their  faces,  open  their  note-books  on  the  broad  chair  arms  and  receive. 
It  is  about  as  inspiring  an  audience  as  a  room  full  of  phonographs  holding  up 
their  brass  trumpets."     E.  E.  Slosson,  Great  American  universities,  p.  520. 
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do  so  much  good  as  reading  the  books  from  which  the  lec- 
tures are  taken.  I  know  nothing  that  may  be  taught  by 
lectures  except  where  experiments  are  shown.  *  *  * 
Lectures  were  once  useful,  but  now,  when  all  can  read, 
and  books  are  so  numerous,  lectures  are  unnecessary. 
If  your  attention  fails  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lecture, 
it  is  lost;  you  can  not  go  back  as  you  do  upon  a  book." 
And  that  of  a  well-informed  critic  recently  pubUshed: 
*'The  lecture  system  has  many  advantages.  But  if  intro- 
duced too  early  in  the  course  of  education  it  is  in  peril  of 
substituting  general  facts  and  general  knowledge  for  close 
study,  and  it  is  also  in  danger  of  training  the  memory  at 
the  expense  of  the  logical  faculties.  Furthermore,  this 
peril  is  enhanced  when  students  attend  so  many  lectures 
that  they  have  little  time  left  for  reading,  and  less  time  for 
reflection." 

Agreement  with  this  point  of  view  disposes  at  once  of 
some  of  the  aids  which  the  new  books  profiFer.  Mere 
outlines  of  lectures — notes  made  to  save  the  student's 
ink — are  valueless.  Of  similar  sort  are  the  elaborate 
endeavors  to  simpHfy  the  study  of  economics  thru  the  use 
of  diagrams  and  illustrations.  It  is  not  thus  that  one 
thinks  effectively  of  things  economic.  It  is  not  so  denatured 
that  our  student  is  to  find  economic  problems  later  as  a 
citizen.  Our  function  is  not  to  painlessly  and  surreptitiously 
make  lodgment  of  our  doctrines  in  the  student  mind.  It 
rather  behooves  us  to  stir  him  to  high  endeavor  and  to  give 
continual  exercise  to  his  mental  muscle;  to  send  him  out 
finally  well  exercised  in  economic  thinking  and  confident 
of  his  ability  to  perform  well  in  that  field. 

From  another  angle  we  reject  attempts  in  various  guises 
to  give  aid  by  arousing  interest.  Selections  and  ques- 
tions which  have  no  other  basis  than  this  have  no  claim 
on  the  teacher's  consideration.  They  divert  attention 
from  the  business  in  hand.  Time  is  wasted  when  time  is 
precious.  The  student  is  not  prepared  to  differentiate 
the  sham  from  the  real.  And,  beyond  all  this,  the  subject 
needs  no  such  adornment.     This  is  mistaking  the  enter- 
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taining  for  the  interesting.  It  signifies  lack  of  insight 
into  the  basis  of  interest.  Interest  grows  in  any  worthy- 
subject  thru  hard  work  and  conscious  achievement.  It 
enlarges  in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of  knowledge 
and  knowledge  is  won  thru  severe  study.  We  should  de- 
mand and  enforce,  then,  plentiful  mental  exercise,  reject 
all  adventitious  aid,  relying  for  interest  on  the  growing 
understanding  of  the  students.  Interest  in  heredity  may 
induce  a  student  to  care  painstakingly  for  a  colony  of  mice, 
weigh  their  food,  measure  and  regulate  their  indulgence 
in  alcohol,  count,  weigh,  and  observe  the  development 
of  their  progeny.  All  this  he  does  with  meticulous  care 
if  he  understands  his  subject,  and  counts  it  a  fascinating 
task.  Wonderful  is  the  interest  in  baseball  statistics 
displayed  by  the  capable  fan.  Will  not  similar  mastery 
of  economics  bring  like  interest  without  these  adventitious 
aids? 

Based  on  a  different  conception  are  the  various  collec- 
tions of  materials  and  selections.  The  undergraduate, 
we  are  told,  lacks  a  factual  basis  for  economic  thinking. 
The  sophomore  boy  or  girl  has  not  sufficient  knowledge 
of  industrial  conditions  to  enable  him  to  apprehend  the 
theories  propounded.  Much  of  this  undoubtedly  is  true. 
The  teacher  may  have  moments  when  it  is  revealed  to  him 
that  more  facts  would  make  his  conceptions  clearer,  his 
insight  surer.  Even  the  scholar  may  win  wisdom  at  the 
end  of  the  road  and  realize  that  only  infinite  knowledge 
would  prove  an  adequate  basis  for  his  ambitious,  heaven- 
aspiring  theories.  But  this  is  not  for  the  undergraduate. 
His  business  is  to  begin  economic  thinking,  not  end  it. 
Our  duty  is  to  start  him  on  that  road,  not  to  admire  his 
triumphant  finish.  We  get  a  sophomore  to  teach;  a  sopho- 
more produced  under  American  conditions,  where  home 
and  social  group  must  often  fail  as  supports  to  our  teaching. 
We  teach  students  drawn  democratically  from  the  body 
poHtic.  We  can  not  expect  this  group  to  assimilate  readily 
and  classify  accurately  the  valuable  selections  garnered 
in  oiu-  scholarly  exciu*sions.     There  are  Hmits  to  the  most 
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capable  sophomore's  digestive  ability.  And  mental  indi- 
gestion in  the  teaching  of  elementary  economics  is  a  serious 
malady. 

Given  a  good  text,  a  willing  student  and  a  gifted  teacher 
who  understands  the  individual  sophomore,  aid  can  be 
found  in  the  use  of  selections  assigned  because  the  need 
is  evident  and  the  student  has  been  led  to  feel  it.  Read- 
ing to  satisfy  interest  and  reading  to  cover  assignments 
are  vastly  dissimilar  in  results.  A  few  supplementary 
references,  of  clear-cut  character  and  considerable  length, 
which  fill  gaps  in  information  well  apprehended  by  student 
and  teacher,  are  undoubtedly  essential.  But  only  a  scholar 
can  appreciate  the  monumental  mass  of  selections  at  hand 
and  the  elementary  course  is  too  burdened  with  essential 
tasks  to  make  their  large  use  practical.  It  may  be  noted 
in  passing  that  Chicago  University,  where  the  use  of  such 
collections  was  developed  and  where  there  has  been  ex- 
pended an  unusual  amount  of  energy  in  the  attempt  to 
better  the  instruction  in  economics,  has  recently  abandoned 
the  plan  in  favor  of  new  experiments.  That  the  above  is  not 
an  exaggerated  estimate  will  be  evident  on  consideration 
of  the  following  extracts  from  the  preface  of  a  recently 
published  collection.  "The  readings  which  follow  have 
been  selected  from  the  most  miscellaneous  sources.  They 
represent  all  the  prominent  attitudes,  from  the  most  con- 
servative to  the  most  radical,  which  condition  the  direction 
of  our  development.  They  are  written  by  men  possest  of 
the  widest  variety  of  opinion — economic,  poHtical  and  socio- 
logical. They  represent  emotionally  as  well  as  intellect- 
ually. *  *  *  They  contain  sound  argument,  good  judg- 
ment, truth.  They  contain,  too,  much  of  overstatement, 
fallacious  reasoning  and  falsehood.  *  *  *  This  col- 
lection is  designed  for  use  as  the  "principal  pedagogical 
instrument"  in  a  semester  cotu-se  in  current  problems 
or  in  connection  with  a  text  in  general  theory.  In  both 
cases  problems  and  exercises  serve  "as  supplementary 
material." 

Of  similar  character  is  the  suggestion  that  the  student 
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may  be  expected  in  his  first  approach  to  the  subject  to  com- 
pare various  theories  and  even  systems  of  economics.  Six 
theories  of  wages  in  an  elementary  economics  manual  may 
make  any  teacher  pause.  Suggested  readings  including 
such  widely  dissimilar  theorists  as  Patten,  Fetter,  Clark, 
Taussig,  Adams,  Smith,  Marshall,  Hobson,  may  well 
arouse  wonder.  That  any  sophomore  could  make  intelli- 
gent use  of  them  passes  belief.  That  a  practical  teacher 
with  abundant  every-day  contact  with  American  sopho- 
mores and  with  wisdom  in  appraising  the  results  of  his 
teaching  would  long  continue  such  methods  seems  in- 
credible. Ours  is  a  more  prosaic  and  simpler  task.  For 
critical  examinations  of  theorists  and  texts,  old  and  new, 
of  systems  of  economics  established  and  proposed,  our 
work  may  be  a  preparation;  but  our  students  must  learn 
to  stand  and  walk  in  the  economic  field  before  we  demand 
that  they  avoid  pitfalls  and  dangers  that  tax  the  expert 
abilities  of  the  tried  warriors  of  economic  controversy. 
These  suggestions  are  discouragements  rather  than  aids 
to  both  student  and  teacher.  We  recognize  here  a  recru- 
descence of  the  German  ideal  of  learning — a  denial  of  the 
American  ideal  of  training  for  sound  citizenship.  This 
overshoots  the  mark  of  the  undergraduate  teacher's  task 
of  developing  immature  economic  minds.  We  do  not  aim 
at  completeness  of  knowledge  primarily  but  rather  at  ef- 
fective ability  to  grapple  with  economic  questions.  Hence 
we  reject  such  suggested  aids. 

The  solid  achievements  of  the  new  literature  would  seem 
to  be  the  suggested  questions  and  problems  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  student's  thinking. 
Given  an  adequate  text  and  teacher,  comprehension  enough 
to  be  content  with  one,  nothing  can  be  better  than  ques- 
tions which  test  the  student's  apprehension  of  the  text; 
exercises  which  require  his  alert  appHcation  of  theories  to 
concrete  situations ;  problems  which  test  his  ability  to  ana- 
lyze- situations  and  discern  the  bearing  of  various  social 
forces  and  factors.  This  is  closely  akin  to  the  demand  made 
on  the  citizen.     It  is  hence  a  preliminary  exercise  fitted  to 
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develop  ability  to  meet  that  demand.  The  more  concrete, 
practical  and  up-to-date  these  exercises  can  be  made,  the 
better.  They  must  be  varied  and  constantly  changed. 
The  student  must  understand  that  he  is  not  solving  prob- 
lems but  apprehending  theories;  not  memorizing  answers 
to  questions  but  testing  the  caliber  of  his  understanding 
of  economic  principles.  One  hastens  to  add  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  exercises  used  should  be  strictly  limited  and 
nicely  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  class  in  hand;  ideally, 
indeed,  adjusted  to  the  individual  student.  Much  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  more  extended  manuals  represents 
an  attempt  to  put  the  teacher  between  covers,  an  attempt 
foredoomed  to  failure.  This  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  attempts  to  use  these  formulated  questions  with  a  class 
of  students.  Many  are  unnecessary  and  wasteful  of 
precious  time,  for  every  class  represents  diverse  capacities 
and  is  possest  of  vastly  different  stores  of  information. 
Others  miss  fire  altogether,  for  the  class  can  not  be  expected 
to  be  armed  at  all  points  and  universally  alert.  Still 
others  require  a  degree  of  explanation  and  preparation 
before  they  can  be  understood  that  makes  their  use  unduly 
laborious. 

For  all  such  machinery  the  essential  substitute  is  an 
adequate  text  and  a  teacher  with  insight.  He  must  know 
his  class  as  he  knows  his  text  and  subject — accurately, 
precisely,  and  at  every  stage  of  their  advancement.  He 
must  be  as  apt  in  classroom  methods  as  a  scholar  in  labora- 
tory technic;  he  must  understand  the  stage  of  development 
of  each  class — if  possible  each  student — as  accurately  as 
the  investigator  does  the  stage  of  advancement  of  his  prob- 
lems. This  is  his  work — a  job  to  tax  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  There  is  none  more  difficult  and  fascinating, 
as  there  is  none  more  worth  while.  This  work  of  the 
devoted  teacher  was  adequately  summed  up  in  Jowett's 
obituary  of  his  friend  I^uke,  a  tutor:  "He  understood 
perfectly  the  secret  of  success  as  a  college  tutor.  The 
secret  is  chiefly  devotion  to  the  work  and  consideration 
for  the  characters  of  young  men.     No  young  man  is  really 
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hostile  to  one  who  is  laboring,  evening  as  well  as  morning, 
wholly  for  his  good — ^who  troubles  him  only  about  weightier 
matters — ^who  knows  how  to  sympathize  with  his  better 
mind — ^who  can  venture  to  associate  with  him  without 
formality  or  restraint."  Such  a  teacher  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  for  questions  and  exercises  to  stimulate  student  think- 
ing in  the  unexplored  corners  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Such 
a  teacher  will  speedily  relegate  extended  books  of  problems 
and  questions  to  his  reference  shelves  and  invent  and  adapt 
daily  in  his  mind  to  mind  teaching  the  most  effective 
exercises.  There  will  be  some  exercises  repeated  year 
after  year  in  every  class.  But  even  here  the  problems 
set  must  be  varied.  Such  variation  provides  an  attractive 
up-to-dateness.  But  of  much  more  importance  is  the  ef- 
fect it  has  in  breaking  up  the  notion  that  the  solution  of  a 
given  problem  is  the  end  sought.  The  instruction  must  in- 
culcate the  notion  that  principles  are  being  developed  and 
the  student's  grasp  of  them  tested.  How  important  this 
may  be,  practised  and  earnest  teachers  of  American  sopho- 
mores will  understand. 

This  discussion,  then,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
genuine  aid  derived  by  the  teacher  in  classroom  work  from 
the  new  helps  in  teaching  elementary  economics  will  be 
slight.  The  benefit  derived  by  the  American  sophomore 
intent  on  mastering  that  subject  will  not  be  great.  The 
best  feature  of  the  proffered  aid  is  the  exercise  and  problems 
material.  Every  progressive  teacher  will  find  helpful 
suggestions  here.  Yet  every  such  teacher  will  find  that 
it  needs  adaptation  to  the  present  needs  of  each  class 
that  he  teaches.  It  is  agreed  that  the  manuals  are  most 
useful  in  the  institutions  of  their  origin  and  in  the  hands 
of  their  authors,  and  the  reason  is  that  there  they  best  meet 
the  student's  needs.  For  the  student  as  he  stands  in  eco- 
nomics is  the  central — one  is  tempted  to  say  the  unknown — 
factor  in  the  equation.  We  welcome  the  manifestations 
of  interest  in  the  teaching  problem.  We  repudiate  the 
suggestion  that  that  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  produc- 
tion of  scholarly  books.     We  would  exorcise  the  productive 
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scholarship  ideal  here  and  replace  it  with  that  of  develop- 
mental teaching.  We  want  the  research  instinct  applied 
to  the  undergraduate  mind.  We  want  freedom  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  teacher  in  his  own  person  and  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  function. 

That  such  change  of  emphasis  will  yield  great  returns 
there  is  abundant  evidence.  Let  any  capable  economist 
examine  his  own  progress  in  the  subject.  It  is  certain  that 
his  ability  and  grasp  grew  thru  his  own  and  not  thru  his 
instructor's  mental  activity.  It  is  equally  plain  that  this 
points  the  direction  of  his  efforts  as  a  teacher.  Economists 
are  familiar  with  the  pertinent  example  found  in  J.  S. 
Mill's  description  of  his  severe  training  at  the  hands  of  his 
father.  We  are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  son  on 
remembering  the  heroic  character  of  the  father's  demand 
for  effective  thinking.  But  that  teacher  developed  one 
of  the  most  capable  economists  in  the  subject's  history, 
and  if  inclined  to  sympathize  unduly  one  may  fruitfully 
consider  Mill's  own  judgment  in  this  connection.  *'It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  very  laudable  effort,  in  modern  teaching  to 
render  as  much  as  possible  of  what  the  young  are  required 
to  learn,  easy  and  interesting  to  them.  But  when  this 
principle  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  not  requiring  them  to 
learn  anything  but  what  has  been  made  easy  and  interesting, 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  education  has  been  sacrificed." 
Many  of  us  have  read  of  the  self-directed  efforts  of  Carl 
Schurz  in  mastering  the  language  of  his  adopted  country. 
More  know  of  his  perfect  mastery  of  English.  That  students 
respond  and  results  are  adequate  to  compensate  the  energy 
expended  is  proven  by  association  with  students  in  laboratory 
courses;  with  men  studying  law  under  the  case  system,  or 
by  consideration  of  the  methods  and  results  evidenced  in 
the  Wellesley  German  department,  where  we  are  assured 
that  "The  drastic  thoroness  with  which  unpromising  stu- 
dents are  weeded  out  of  the  courses  in  German  enhances 
rather  than  defeats  their  popularity  among  undergraduates." 
And  the  professor  in  charge  testifies:  "Now  joy,  genuine  joy, 
in  their  work,  based  on  good,  strong,  mental  exercise,  is 
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what  we  want  and  what  on  the  whole  we  get  from  our  stu- 
dents. It  was  so  in  the  days  of  Fraulein  Wenckebach 
and  is  so  now,  I  am  happy  to  say — and  not  in  the  literature 
courses  only,  but  in  our  elementary  drill  work  as  well." 
The  interest  is  always  vigorous  and  active,  the  result  is 
sure  and  gratifying,  if  capable  teachers  adapt  their  methods 
to  the  aim  of  stirring  the  student  minds  to  activity,  willingly 
spending  laborious  days  in  apprehending  the  content  and 
needs  of  those  minds  and  holding  the  student  to  a  standard 
of  real  effort  and  advancement. 

For  we  note  that  teaching  efforts  and  manuals  alike  fail 
if  there  is  no  rigid  maintenance  of  a  high  standard.  The 
elder  Mill  knew  no  quality  of  mercy  here.  We  may  not 
measure  up  to  his  severity  in  dealing  with  American  stu- 
dents. We  recognize  the  facts  in  our  problem.  The  Amer- 
ican college  deals  with  students  drawn  from  American 
homes  and  secondary  schools.  In  state  universities,  in 
particular,  we  owe  a  duty  to  each  student  who  appears. 
We  may  anticipate  a  ready  reaction  on  secondary  school 
requirements  if  the  universities  set  the  pace.  But  in 
America  generally  we  must  as  American  teachers  face  the 
American  situation.  This  is  to  suggest  that  oiu-  students 
come  to  us  from  various  homes  and  social  groups.  They 
do  not  come  in  many  instances  in  our  new  society  from 
cultured  homes.  Back  of  them  is  no  history  of  educa- 
tional achievement  in  the  family  record.  Around  their 
youth  was  thrown  no  spell  of  books  and  quiet  thought- 
fulness.  Sons  and  daughters  of  pioneers  and  immigrants 
meet  the  college  teachers  in  America.  They  are  splendid 
in  ambition,  capable  in  intellect,  responsive  and  loyal, 
not  slothful  in  spirit,  and  resilient  in  mind.  But  the  teacher 
of  insight  knows  that  pioneer  America  can  not  expect  for 
many  generations  to  send  the  colleges  men  and  women  of 
great  home-acquired  culture.  The  teacher  must  measure 
growth  and  achievement  rather  than  the  absolute  result. 
He  must  understand  his  student  as  he  enters  his  class; 
appreciate  his  endeavor  and  advancement  in  the  subject; 
and  accept  the  result  if  a  normal  amount  of  real  mental 
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growth  is  shown.  Thus  the  college  has  fitted  the  student 
for  better  life  as  a  citizen.  Thus  the  teacher  has  worthily- 
fulfilled  his  mission.  Thus  the  student  has  spent  eco- 
nomically the  valuable  years  devoted  to  his  college  course. 
To  aid  in  this  mental  growth  and  measure  it  understand- 
ingly  is  the  teacher's  function.  It  suggests  again  his  cen- 
tral position  in  the  American  college. 

If  one  apprehends  the  American  college  student  in  his 
peculiar  and  worthy  character,  the  next  question  in  view 
is  that  of  the  American  collegiate  situation.  Here,  as  was 
suggested  above,  we  meet  the  question  of  intercollegiate 
competition.  This  enforces  the  conclusion  chat  reforms 
must  originate  above.  The  great  universities  must  give 
us  the  lead  in  laying  the  needed  emphasis  on  teaching  and 
teachers.  Similar  in  effect  is  the  interdependent  competi- 
tion within  the  college.  No  department  or  teacher  can  in 
fairness  and  in  practise  exact  a  higher  standard  of  perform- 
ance or  result  than  the  others  in  the  college,  or  indeed, 
than  in  the  general  educational  level  of  that  section  of  the 
country.  This  means  that  the  teacher  or  department 
can  not  be  judged  harshly  if  he  fails  of  the  high  standard 
of  the  elder  Mill.  As  he  has  differently  prepared  material 
so  he  has  hampering  surrounding  conditions.  The  stand- 
ards he  sets,  if  they  be  attainable  thru  hard  work,  will  be 
met,  and  cheerfully  met.  The  larger  demand  brings  com- 
pensatingly  larger  interest  based  on  conscious  growth  and 
mastery  in  the  subject.  But  the  practical  problem  in 
America  today  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  acceptable  per- 
formance in  our  subject  of  economics.  And  the  concluding 
suggestion  of  this  paper  is  that  we  look  to  the  great  uni- 
versities for  light  and  leading.  Let  them  but  set  the  ex- 
ample, demonstrate  the  result  thru  right  teaching,  train 
teachers  imbued  with  the  teacher's  interest,  i.  e.,  interest  in 
training  students,  and  all  else  will  follow  in  due  course. 
Their  established  position  renders  them  immune  to  the 
handicaps  of  competition  closely  besetting  the  usual  Amer- 
ican college  and  the  usual  economics  department.  Their 
recognized  position  of  leadership  places  the  obligation 
squarely  upon  them,  and  only  their  assumption  of  the  duty 
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promises  the  beneficial  modification  of  the  present  situation. 
The  college  teacher  can  not  make  a  demand  for  results 
higher  than  that  established  in  his  college;  the  college  can 
not  demand  severer  study  than  the  prevailing  rate  in  the 
district.  But  the  university  in  its  position  of  leadership 
backed  by  its  acquired  prestige  is  not  so  limited  in  setting 
standards  and  demanding  their  fulfilment.  The  democracy 
needs  discipHned  minds;  the  colleges  must  therefore  enforce 
this  discipline.  In  doing  so  they  will  serve  the  state,  bene- 
fit the  student,  lighten  the  teacher's  work  and  astonish  them- 
selves with  the  gain  in  classroom  interest  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  subject  by  the  students.  Then  the  teacher 
will  win  back  his  rich  domain  abdicated  for  a  season  thru  the 
lure  of  productive  scholarship.  He  can  not  be  forced  from 
his  kingdom  by  any  assault  of  student  activities  or  failure 
of  student  support.  His  powers  are  plenary.  Let  him 
but  exercise  them.  Let  the  universities  but  hold  up  his  hands. 
This,  then,  is  our  argument.  The  correct  American  ideal 
in  the  undergraduate  course  in  economics  is  training  for 
citizenship  in  the  largest  meaning  of  that  term;  in  that 
training  the  teacher  is  the  fundamental  factor;  the  college 
must  search  for,  reward,  and  support  the  teacher  by  making 
a  new  division  of  labor  between  teachers  and  scholars,  and 
by  expecting  from  the  undergraduate  teacher  the  free  expendi- 
ture of  his  abiUties  on  the  teacher's  function.  Given  such 
an  emphasis  on  teaching  the  proffered  helps  will  find  their 
proper  subordinate  and  limited  sphere,  the  lecture  will 
be  abandoned,  the  attempt  to  overcrowd  the  course  will 
cease.  We  will  settle  down  to  the  business  of  training 
our  students  to  think  in  economic  realms,  to  developing 
such  sophomore  minds  as  American  conditions  send.  To 
do  this  efficiently  we  must  uphold  a  higher  standard  of 
results  and  exact  a  severer  discipline.  To  effect  this  change 
in  emphasis  and  secure  this  elevation  of  standards  we  look 
hopefully  to  the  leading  universities.  Theirs  is  the  ability, 
the  opportunity,  and  the  duty. 

CharivES  E.  Persons 

Washington  University 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  COI.LEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAM- 
INATION BOARDi 

In  describing  the  work  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  which  I  shall  try  to  do  very  simply  indeed,  let 
me  first  picture  the  Board  itself.  It  consists  of  about 
thirty-five  representatives  of  colleges — Presidents,  Deans, 
or  Professors — and  nine  or  ten  representatives  of  secondary 
schools.  It  meets  twice  a  year  in  the  handsome  Trustees' 
Room  in  the  Library  of  Columbia  University.  We  used 
to  sit  around  the  long  table,  but,  as  the  Board  has  grown, 
we  have  had  to  spread  out,  and  now  sit  around  the  edges 
of  the  room.  The  Board  itself  deals  simply  with  general 
legislation,  with  questions  of  poHcy,  and  with  reports  of 
committees.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  its  work 
has  become  so  great,  and  there  are  so  many  matters  requir- 
ing minute  discussion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
large  body  to  meet  and  spend  the  time  necessary  for  deal- 
ing with  them  adequately.  Most  of  the  details  have  to 
be  attended  to  by  committees  and  reported  to  the  Board 
for  confirmation. 

While,  however,  the  present  work  of  the  Board  con- 
sists largely  in  passing  on  reports  of  committees,  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  "rubber  stamp."  At  times  in  our  history 
we  have  found  our  meetings  becoming  very  short,  and  with 
very  little  discussion,  but  at  other  times  they  are  decidedly 
active  and  lively.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  kind  of 
subjects  that  cause  active  discussion  in  the  Board  meet- 
ings. I  recall  three  that  always  bring  the  members  to  their 
feet.  English  is  one,  and  whenever  the  subject  of  en- 
trance requirements  in  English  comes  up  there  is  sure  to 

^  Revised  from  stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  held  at  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  December  i,  1916. 
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be  an  animated  discussion.  Another  live  topic  is  the 
unit  system,  and  anything  connected  with  that  is  sure  to 
rouse  the  executive  officials  of  the  colleges.  The  third 
subject,  curiously  enough,  is  I^atin.  I  think  that  the 
question  of  Latin  requirements  has  never  come  up  without 
our  having  a  vigorous  discussion.  I  do  not  know  why 
this  is  so;  whether  it  is  that  every  college  professor  thinks 
that  he  knows  something  about  Latin,  or  whether  it  is 
because  it  has  been  the  most  difficult  subject  on  which  to 
secure  agreement  among  the  colleges. 

As  I  have  already  said,  comparatively  little  of  the  real 
work  of  the  Board,  however,  is  done  in  those  meetings. 
The  real  work  is  done  in  committees,  of  which  there  are 
several. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
has  two  very  important  functions.  It  has  to  deal  first 
of  all  with  the  finances,  a  serious  matter  and  one  which 
has  always  been  a  problem.  It  has  to  deal  with  all  ques- 
tions of  expenditure,  the  remuneration  of  readers  and  ex- 
aminers, and  with  everything  of  that  kind.  Recently  that 
committee  has  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  finding 
a  home  for  the  Board.  Up  to  this  time  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  generously  provided  suitable  quarters,  but 
now  the  work  of  the  Board  has  become  so  great  and  the 
accommodations  in  Columbia  have  become  so  crowded 
that  the  Board  has  had  to  rent  a  house  of  its  own. 

Its  second  function  is  the  appointment  of  the  various 
officials — ^readers,  examiners,  and  supervisors — ^which,  by 
vote  of  the  Board,  is  always  entrusted  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  This  is  its  most  difficult  and  responsible 
task.  Of  course,  this  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the 
Secretary's  office,  and  there  are  always  suggestions  from 
individual  members  of  the  Board.  It  is  not  as  easy,  how- 
ever, as  one  might  think  to  make  up  this  Hst  of  appoint- 
ments, for  not  only  must  we  secure  capable  men,  and  the 
best  that  we  can  get,  but  there  must  always  be  considered 
the  claims  of  various  institutions  and  of  different  locali- 
ties to  be  represented,   as  well  as  sometimes  the  claims 
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of  different  points  of  view.     These  are  the  two  chief  func- 
tions of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  next  committee,  and  the  one  which  is  probably 
the  most  important  of  all,  is  the  Committee  of  Review. 
Dean  Hurlbut  was  the  first  Chairman  of  this,  and  remained 
its  head  until  he  was  made  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
on  the  retirement  of  President  Butler.  This  committee 
is  charged  with  the  matter  of  definition  of  requirements. 
Its  function  is  to  study  the  definitions  of  requirements, 
to  consider  all  criticisms  that  are  made  in  regard  to  them, 
and  to  decide  very  largely  in  what  new  subjects  the 
Board  shall  establish  examinations,  and  what  subjects 
it  shall  drop.  One  would  be  surprized,  I  think,  to  learn 
the  number  of  subjects  in  which  the  Board  is  urged 
to  establish  examinations.  Not  only  are  we  requested 
to  examine  in  Italian,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping,  but 
we  are  even  asked  to  establish  examinations  in  piano  play- 
ing and  various  forms  of  vocational  training. 

This  committee  was  not  organized  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Board's  work.  The  policy  of  the  Board  at  first  was 
to  take  for  its  definitions  of  requirements  the  statements 
of  authoritative  bodies.  These  it  took  wherever  it  could 
get  them,  seeking  the  statements  of  bodies  like  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association,  and  others  of  that  kind.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that  where  any  change  was  de- 
sirable the  action  of  these  associations  was  so  slow,  so 
little  torrential,  that  it  was  necessary  at  times  to  move  more 
quickly  and  more  effectively.  In  some  cases,  also,  the 
recommendations  of  these  associations  were  clearly  not 
satisfactory.  The  Board,  therefore,  thru  this  Committee 
of  Review,  had  to  take  on  itself  the  task  of  forming  com- 
missions and  committees  to  frame  the  different  require- 
ments as  they  were  needed,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Committee  of  Review. 
Whether  the  subject  is  chemistry,  Latin,  or  history,  to 
form  a  commission  that  will  adequately  represent  the  schol- 
arship and  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  is 
no  light  task.     On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
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of  Review  the  Board  has  recently  taken  steps  to  appoint 
what  I  think  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  commissions — a  Commission  on  History.  I  will 
speak  later  of  the  subject  of  history,  but  will  say  now  that 
it  has  been  one  of  the  subjects  that  has  troubled  us  most, 
and  one  of  the  problems  that  has  always  been  most  urgently 
before  us. 

The  next  important  committee  of  the  Board  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Examination  Ratings.  For  many  years  we 
had  no  such  committee,  but  as  the  Board  grew  and  the 
number  of  readers  increased  it  was  found  necessary  to 
systematize  the  work.  We  therefore  appointed  a  committee 
which  should  have  general  supervision  of  the  readers, 
and  to  which  all  complaints  in  regard  to  ratings  and  the 
reading  of  the  books,  and  all  suggestions  on  these  points, 
should  come.  During  the  last  five  years  this  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Board's  committees.  It 
early  decided  that  it  would  approach  its  work  of  improving 
the  reading  not  by  prescribing  rules  for  the  readers,  but 
by  developing  in  them  a  sense  of  interest  in  their  work 
and  responsibility  for  it.  During  its  entire  history  it 
has  laid  down  only  two  rules  for  the  readers  to  follow, 
and  these  are  suggestive  rather  than  prescriptive.  The 
first  of  these  rules  was  that  the  chief  reader  in  each  sub- 
ject should  exercise  a  distinctly  executive  function;  that 
he  was  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  reading  of  his 
whole  group;  that  he  was  to  be  a  supervisor  of  the  work; 
and  that  in  many  cases  his  chief  duty  was  not  so  much  to 
read  a  large  number  of  books  himself  as  it  was  to  see  that 
the  work  was  thoroly  and  adequately  done,  and  that  justice 
was  rendered  in  each  individual  case.  This  was  an  important 
step  forward,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  you  have  a  large  group  of 
readers  it  is  necessary  to  find  someone  who  will  take  respon- 
sibility, who  will  watch  every  step  of  the  work,  and  who 
will  feel  that  he  is  personally  responsible  for  the  results. 

The  second  rule  embodied  a  statement  that  the  Board 
has  always  intended  to  make,  but  which  we  found  that 
readers   had    sometimes    failed    to    appreciate.     The    rule 
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is  that  readers  are  to  have  the  power  and  are  to  feel  the 
responsibihty  for  overruHng  any  mistake  that  may  have 
been  made  by  the  examiners  in  setting  the  papers.  By 
this  is  meant  that  if  an  examination  proves  to  be  too  long 
for  the  time  allowed,  if  a  question  is  found  to  be  ambigu- 
ous or  not  clear,  or  if  an  error  of  any  kind  appears  in  the 
paper,  the  readers  are  to  be  responsible  for  doing  justice 
in  every  case  that  may  be  affected.  The  principle  that 
they  are  told  to  follow  is  that  their  chief  function  is  not 
to  determine  whether  a  certain  candidate  has  attained 
fifty  per  cent  or  seventy  per  cent  on  a  specific  paper,  but 
to  see  whether  that  candidate  has  a  sufiicient  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  displays  sufficient  power  in  it  to  be  ready 
to  enter  college.  That  principle  we  insisted  upon,  and 
it  has  been  carried  out  by  the  readers.  Its  forcible  state- 
ment by  the  committee  and  its  clear  recognition  by  the 
readers  has  marked  one  of  the  distinct  advances  in  the 
work  of  the  Board. 

The  way  in  which  this  committee  has  worked  with  the 
readers  has  been  extremely  interesting.  We  began  by  hold- 
ing a  conference  of  the  chief  readers  in  all  subjects  the  day 
before  the  reading  was  to  begin.  This  conference  was 
held  for  a  general  discussion  of  methods,  and  of  problems 
that  might  arise,  or  that  had  come  up  in  previous  years. 
The  pturpose  was  that,  if  any  group  of  readers  had  evolved 
any  method  or  plan  that  had  proved  advantageous,  it  might 
be  past  on  to  the  other  readers,  and  that,  if  any  danger 
or  any  defect  in  the  reading  had  been  discovered,  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  might  be  given  to  the  other  groups.  These 
conferences  were  found  extremely  interesting  and  valu- 
able. Of  coiurse,  in  addition,  we  have  full  reports  from 
the  readers.  The  chief  readers  send  in  detailed  reports 
of  their  work,  and  in  some  cases  these  are  supplemented 
by  reports  from  individual  readers.  In  one  subject  in  which 
we  were  especially  interested  we  had  one  year  a  written 
report  from  each  member  of  the  group  of  readers. 

Two  subjects  with  which  we  have  been  especially  con- 
cerned are  English  and  history,  and  I  think  that  it  will 
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be  interesting  to  know  what  we  have  done  in  regard  to 
them  and  the  method  that  we  have  followed.  In  English 
the  first  thing  that  we  did  was  to  send  for  sample  books, 
and  to  study  them  ourselves — ^with  somewhat  doubtful 
results.  We  got  detailed  information  from  various  readers 
and  discust  the  matter  in  every  possible  way.  We  dis- 
cust  it  also  at  the  conference  of  chief  readers.  We  also 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  appointment  of  readers, 
and  to  securing  a  thoroly  representative  and  able  set  of  men. 
A  year  or  two  ago,  when  there  had  been  some  criticism 
of  the  reading,  we  asked  every  single  reader  in  English 
to  write  a  letter  or  a  statement  giving  his  impressions  of 
the  work,  his  views  and  his  criticisms.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  and  helpful  series  of  letters  that  came  to  us 
in  response  to  this  request.  From  the  readers  and  others 
we  had  all  sorts  of  suggestions  and  reasons  for  the  low 
ratings  in  English.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem will  be  apparent  when  I  say  that  there  was  one  set 
of  persons  who  said  that  the  whole  trouble  was  in  the 
examination  papers  themselves,  and  that  the  questions 
were  of  a  kind  that  could  not  be  answered  properly.  There 
were  others  who  said  that  the  readers  had  set  unreason- 
able standards.  A  most  interesting  theory  was  presented 
by  one  head  master,  who  said  that  he  beHeved  that  the 
result  was  simply  the  action  of  mob  psychology.  Every 
one  of  the  readers  selected  was  a  man  with  high  standards, 
who  believed  in  maintaining  high  standards.  When  these 
men  came  together  they  reacted  on  each  other  and  raised 
the  joint  standard  to  an  abnormal  point.  Still  another 
theory,  and  one  with  which  I  personally  have  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy,  was  that,  while  the  standard  seemed  to 
be  normal  and  reasonable,  sufficient  allowance  had  not 
been  made  by  the  readers  for  the  conditions  under  which 
the  examinations  are  taken.  A  great  many  candidates 
who  are  thoroly  able  to  write  good,  or  at  least  decent, 
English  under  favorable  conditions,  when  set  down  to  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  that  a  week  in  June, 
sometimes  a  very  hot  one,  and  when  they  are  given  sub- 
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jects  which  perhaps  do  not  interest  them  very  much  and 
are  told  to  write  a  carefully  planned  composition,  with 
no  opportunity  to  prepare  a  first  draft  and  then  to  revise 
it,  but  are  compelled  to  write  a  final  draft  at  once,  with 
very  little  time  for  correction  and  criticism,  find  it  impossible 
to  attain  a  high  standard  of  work. 

Each  of  these  theories,  of  course,  was  disputed  by  others. 
Last  spring  we  selected  six  or  seven  of  the  readers  who  had 
had  the  longest  experience,  and  who  were  recognized  as 
among  the  most  able  of  the  readers,  representing  both 
school  and  college  men.  They  met  with  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Examination  Ratings  consisting  of 
Mr.  Buehler,  Mr.  Denbigh  and  myself.  We  met  in  New 
York  and  spent  a  Saturday  working  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion, simply  trying  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  low  rat- 
ings and  what  could  be  done  honestly  and  fairly  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

In  history  we  tried  a  somewhat  different  plan.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  subjects  which  for  years  has  tried  our 
souls,  and  one  on  which  we  have  worked  in  many  ways. 
Last  spring  we  held  a  conference  of  all  the  history  readers 
the  day  before  they  were  to  begin  their  work.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  over  which  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  preside.  We  had  there  the  twenty- 
five  men  and  women  who  were  to  read  the  history  papers, 
and  I  opened  the  discussion  by  reading  to  them  the  per- 
centage of  candidates  in  history  who  had  attained  more 
than  60  per  cent  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  Board. 
''Now,"  I  said,  ' 'what  we  have  asked  you  here  for  is  to  con- 
sider these  facts.  A  good  many  of  you  have  read  for  the 
Board  before;  some  of  you  are  reading  for  the  first  time. 
We  want  from  each  one  his  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  reason 
for  the  poor  result,  and  what  can  fairly  be  done  to  remedy 
it."  From  the  twenty-five  readers  I  think  that  we  had  at 
least  twenty-five  different  opinions.  When  we  got  thru 
they  said  to  us,  "What  do  you  want  us  to  do?"  I  rephed, 
"We  want  you  to  realize  the  problem  and  we  want  you 
to  solve  it.     We  want  to  maintain  a  high  standard,  but 
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an  absolutely  fair  one.  We  want  to  do  justice  to  the  col- 
leges, to  the  schools,  and  to  the  candidates,  and  we  have 
called  this  meeting  simply  that  you  may  realize  the  prob- 
lem that  is  before  you." 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  way  in  which  they  at- 
tacked the  job.  When  later  I  visited  the  group  of  history 
readers  at  work  it  was  quite  exciting,  because  I  could 
scarcely  enter  the  room  before  one  or  another  would  come 
to  me  with  an  examination  book  to  show  something  that 
he  had  discovered  there  that  illustrated  a  certain  idea. 
And  here  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize.  We  have 
a  group  of  readers  who  are  not  simply  doing  this  work  for , 
money,  or  for  any  ulterior  purpose.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  set  of  men  and  women  more  interested  in  a  real 
problem,  or  who  are  more  interested  in  doing  justice  to 
the  work  in  hand.  Last  June  I  spent  the  greater  part 
of  two  days  in  going  about  among  the  groups  of  readers, 
and  the  thing  that  imprest  me  most,  everywhere  that  I 
went,  was  the  fact  that  these  men  and  women  were  not 
doing  the  work  perfunctorily,  but  were  intensely  interested 
in  the  problems  with  which  they  were  grappHng. 

Some  interesting  things  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
reading.  Going  one  day  into  the  history  section,  I  found 
the  group  that  was  reading  Ancient  History  books  having 
a  most  animated  discussion  as  to  whether  a  certain  paper 
should  be  marked  loo  or  not.  These  experts  had  read  it 
with  a  fine-toothed  comb  and  had  been  able  to  discover 
only  one  error  of  fact;  the  boy  had  stated  that  Pyrrhus 
was  the  king  of  some  other  place  than  of  Epirus.  One 
group  said  that  loo  meant  perfect,  and  that  even  tho  this 
paper  was  nearly  perfect,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  have 
a  perfect  history  paper,  and  they  did  not  feel  that  a  mark 
of  I  GO  should  be  given.  An  opposing  group  said  that, 
altho  the  paper  was  not  absolutely  perfect,  there  were 
probably  several  hundred  possible  mistakes  that  the  boy 
might  have  made  in  that  paper.  The  fraction  to  be  taken 
off  for  this  one  error,  therefore,  was  less  than  V2  and  his 
mark  must  be  nearer  100  than  99.     They  finally  marked 
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it  100;  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  history  paper  had 
received  that  grade. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  group  of  readers  in  American 
History  said  that  they  also  had  a  paper  which  contained 
only  one  mistake,  but  which  they  would  not  mark  100. 
On  the  outside  of  the  examination  book  there  was  written 
the  examination  number  of  the  candidate  and  the  subject; 
inside  it  contained  only  the  two  words  "No  prepared," 
the  one  mistake  being  that  he  had  said  "No"  instead  of 
"Not."  That  illustrates  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  handed 
in  in  some  of  the  examination  books.  Incidentally,  one 
of  the  interesting  things  discovered  last  year  was  a  large 
number  of  history  books  prepared  by  a  group  of  students 
who  came  from  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  City, 
foreigners,  who  knew  very  little  about  history,  and  less 
about  English.     They  were  a  most  illiterate  set  of  books. 

While  speaking  of  these  papers,  I  must  mention  one 
that  the  readers  in  English  showed  me;  a  very  interesting 
paper,  in  which  the  questions  were  answered  quite  fully, 
and  which  was  rated  by  the  readers  at  zero.  That  paper, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  written  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  chemistry  readers  also  reported  a  paper  in 
which  every  single  question,  and  every  part  of  a  ques- 
tion, was  answered  fully,  and  yet  which  they  agreed  de- 
served a  rating  of  zero;  there  was  nothing  in  it  for  which 
they  could  give  any  real  credit. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  interest  these  readers  feel  in 
their  work — the  English  readers  decided  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  if  some  clear  idea  of  their  standard  could 
be  put  before  the  public.  They  therefore  suggested  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  that  would  give  some  idea  of 
this  standard,  and  they  volunteered  to  do  all  the  necessary 
work  of  preparation.  They  have  prepared,  and  the  Board 
has  just  issued,  the  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand — Sug- 
gestions and  Aids  for  College  Candidates  in  English,  which 
is  intended  to  sell  at  a  small  price.  It  takes  up  the  vari- 
ous divisions  of  the  subject  simply  to  show  the  kind  of 
answers  that  are  given,  the  kind  of  mistakes  that  are  made, 
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and  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  readers  are  seeking  to  get, 
and  for  which  they  give  credit.  It  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  themes  copied  verbatim  from  examination  books, 
with  the  marks  given  by  the  readers.  That  is  carrying 
out  the  Board's  policy  of  perfect  frankness,  and  it  puts 
before  teachers  and  pupils  the  exact  standards  to  which 
the  Board  is  trying  to  attain.  I  think  that  a  good  many 
teachers  of  English  will  find  this  book  a  revelation,  just 
as  I  know  that  a  good  many  teachers  have  had  a  revela- 
tion when  they  have  gone  to  the  Board's  office  and  exam- 
ined the  books  of  their  candidates. 

The  history  readers  have  prepared  a  book  of  a  different 
kind,  which  is  not  yet  ready,  but  which  will  be  issued  soon. 
They  have  selected  two  examination  books  in  each  of  the 
historical  fields.  In  each  case  they  have  taken  two  typical 
books,  one  that  would  be  rated  at,  say,  70  or  80  per  cent, 
and  another  that  distinctly  did  not  pass.  They  have 
printed  these  two  examination  books  verbatim  et  literatim, 
without  comment,  and  after  each  question  have  marked 
the  rating  assigned  it  by  the  readers.  Those  were  taken 
as  typical  books.  When  this  pamphlet  is  published  it 
will  be  possible  for  any  teacher  to  see  exactly  the  kind  of 
standard  that  the  history  readers  are  trying  to  main- 
tain. 

There  is  also  a  Committee  on  Time  Schedule,  which 
has  the  difficult  problem  of  trying  to  adjust  the  time  table 
that  will  fit  all  these  examinations  into  a  week,  thatwill 
avoid  possible  conflicts,  and  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
best  results  for  the  individual  candidates. 

I  am  taking  a  good  deal  more  time  than  I  should,  but 
there  are  certain  things  which  must  be  discust.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  committees,  and  wish  now  to  tell  of  some 
of  the  other  work  of  the  Board.  The  preparation  of  the 
examination  papers  is  one  of  the  interesting  parts  of  the 
Board's  procedure.  For  the  examiners  in  each  subject 
two  college  representatives  and  one  school  teacher  are 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Their  work  is 
often  done  largely   by  correspondence,  but  the  Board  re- 
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quires  that  before  any  paper  is  finally  submitted  there 
must  be  a  personal  conference  of  the  three  examiners. 
The  paper  is  prepared  by  these  examiners,  is  put  into  type 
at  a  place  which  most  of  us  do  not  know,  but  where  the 
requirements  of  secrecy  are  most  rigidly  guarded,  and 
it  is  then  ready  for  the  Committee  on  Revision.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  Committee  on  Revision  has  consisted 
of  the  Chief  Examiner  in  each  subject  and  the  secondary 
school  representatives  on  the  Board.  In  February  the 
schoolmasters  have  been  given  a  day  with  those  papers 
by  themselves.  We  have  gone  to  Columbia  and  have 
been  locked  in  a  room.  Each  man  has  been  given  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  proofs  of  the  examination  papers,  riveted 
together,  with  his  name  on  them,  and  we  have  been  turned 
loose  with  those  for  the  day.  Each  man  has  taken  up 
the  subjects  that  he  is  particularly  interested  in,  and  which 
he  thinks  he  knows  something  about.  We  have  gone 
thru  the  papers  with  the  greatest  care,  looking  for  all  pos- 
sible points  of  criticism.  When  one  has  discovered  some- 
thing that  seems  doubtful  he  has  brought  it  up  for  general 
discussion.  We  have  simply  gone  thru  the  papers,  mak- 
ing notes  on  the  proofs  to  use  for  reference,  and  discuss- 
ing the  points  raised  with  absolute  freedom.  One  man, 
for  example,  would  remark  that  he  regarded  the  passage 
set  for  translation  in  advanced  Latin  composition  as  too 
difficult.  The  whole  group  would  take  this  up  and  dis- 
cuss it,  and  if  we  finally  concluded  that  the  passage  was 
too  hard,  one  of  us  would  be  deputed  to  write  the  Chief 
Examiner  to  tell  him  that  we  were  not  satisfied,  and 
that  when  he  came  down  to  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Revision  we  wished  that  he  would  bring  an  alternative 
passage  for  our  consideration.  We  did  not  care  to  wait 
and  say  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  that  the  passage  was 
not  satisfactory,  leaving  the  Chief  Examiner  to  put  in  an- 
other which  might  not  suit  us.  We  wanted  the  alterna- 
tive passage  submitted  to  us  at  the  time.  While  some  of 
us  were  working  over  the  language  papers  the  men  who 
were  interested  in  mathematics  and  science  would  prob- 
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ably  be  working  out  every  problem  on  the  mathematics 
papers.  We  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  papers  from  the 
room,  and  were  not  supposed  to  take  notes  with  us.  We 
left  our  notes  on  the  proofs,  but  we  agreed,  if  possible,, 
on  the  questions  to  which  we  were  going  to  object,  and 
on  which  we  were  prepared  to  make  a  fight. 

Occasionally  in  these  meetings  we  find  some  interesting^ 
things.  Last  year,  for  example,  one  of  the  topics  for  com- 
position in  the  English  paper  was  The  Butt  of  the  School, 
given  as  one  of  about  a  dozen  topics.  One  man  raised  the 
question  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  boys  and  girls  know 
what  ''the  butt"  means.  We  were  sure  that  they  would 
know  what  "the  goat"  was,  but  we  were  doubtful  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  "the  butt."  Two  of  us  agreed  to  make  a 
test.  In  my  own  school,  in  several  sections  of  English 
classes,  I  asked  the  pupils  to  write  down  what  they  under- 
stood to  be  "the  butt  of  the  school."  In  the  Central 
High  School  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  same  thing 
was  done.  Out  of  81  boys  in  the  last  two  years  of  school 
with  whom  I  made  the  test,  32,  or  less  than  one-half,  knew 
what  "butt"  meant,  26  had  no  idea  whatever,  and  the 
rest  answered  incorrectly.  We  had  all  sorts  of  definitions. 
"The  School  Plan,"  "The  Curriculum  of  the  School,"  "The 
Physical  Equipment  of  the  School"  were  all  suggested. 
One  or  two  thought  that  it  meant  the  faculty  of  the  school,, 
and  at  each  of  the  two  places  there  was  one  youngster  keen 
enough  to  say  that  the  "butt  of  the  school"  was  the  head. 

Two  weeks  after  our  informal  inspection  the  Committee 
on  Revision  meets,  in  two  groups,  one  dealing  with  lan- 
guages and  history,  and  the  other  with  mathematics 
and  science.  In  each  section  we  have  the  Chief  Ex- 
aminers in  all  of  the  subjects  considered  and  the  sec- 
ondary school  men  particularly  interested  in  that  group 
of  subjects.  This  meeting  is  conducted  formally.  We 
have  a  chairman,  and  sit  around  a  table,  every  man  with 
his  complete  set  of  proofs  before  him.  Each  subject  is 
taken  up  in  turn.  The  Chief  Examiner  in  that  subject 
tells  of  his  aims  in  framing  the  paper,  and  then  we  make 
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any  criticisms  that  we  have  to  offer.  He  defends  his 
paper  if  he  can,  and  there  are  some  intensely  interesting 
discussions,  for  these  men  are  keen.  It  is  hard  for  a  bad 
mistake  to  slip  by,  for  not  only  are  some  of  the  secondary 
school  men  thoroly  alive,  but  the  Chief  Examiners  in  many 
of  the  subjects  are  expert  in  the  allied  subjects.  The  vote 
of  that  Committee  is  final,  and  no  matter  how  persistent 
a  Chief  Examiner  may  be  in  holding  that  a  certain  ques- 
tion is  fair,  if  the  Committee  on  Revision  decides  that 
it  is  advisable  to  make  a  change,  the  change  must  be 
made. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  the  committee  is  not  as 
efficient  as  it  might  be.  The  secondary  school  representa- 
tion has  been  almost  entirely  composed  of  headmasters, 
and  while  headmasters  are  superior  beings,  and  surpass 
all  others  in  ability,  intelligence  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  not  all  of  us  specialists,  and, 
in  some  cases,  where  we  are  more  or  less  of  specialists,  we 
are  not  teaching  actively,  and  are  therefore  not  as  fresh  on 
the  details  of  the  subject  as  men  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  classroom  instruction.  Therefore,  the  Board  has  this 
year  decided  to  remodel  the  Committee  on  Revision,  and 
to  constitute  it  so  that  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion 
of  specialists  who  should  be  able  to  detect  certain  things 
more  surely  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  conduct  of  the  examinations, 
except  to  say  that  it  is  an  enormous  matter  to  provide 
for  nearly  11,000  candidates  scattered  not  only  over  this 
country  but  in  Europe  as  well — altho  there  were  not  very 
many  examined  in  Europe  this  year.  Supervisors  and 
proctors  have  to  be  provided,  and  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  sending  out  the  papers,  for  preserving  secrecy, 
and  for  carrying  out  all  details.  For  the  way  in  which 
this  is  done  we  can  hardly  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  secretary  and  of  his  office.  The  work 
has  been  done  with  remarkable  smoothness,  and  with 
very  few  slips  of  any  kind.     I  do  not  know  of  any  scheme 
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as  large  as  this  which  is  carried  out  with  so  few  mistakes, 
and  with  so  little  cause  for  criticism. 

AVhen  it  comes  to  the  work  of  reading  you  have  another 
very  interesting  phase.  In  one  week  in  June  there  appear 
at  Columbia  University,  in  New  York,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  readers  in  the  various  subjects  in  which  examina- 
tions have  been  held.  From  this  you  can  see  how  the 
work  of  the  Board  has  grown.  I^ast  year  there  were  more 
readers  in  Latin  than  there  were  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Board  in  all  subjects  put  together.  The  first  year  we  had 
about  fifty  persons  reading;  last  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  There  are  over  sixty  readers  in  Latin  alone.  They 
are  quartered,  most  of  them,  near  Columbia,  in  the  college 
dormitories  or  in  apartment  hotels  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  arrangements  for  their  comfort  in  reading  are  most 
adequate.  Each  group  has  its  room,  or  suite  of  rooms, 
in  which  it  does  its  work.  They  are  allowed  to  work 
only  six  hours  a  day  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief 
Readers.  They  all  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  arrangements  made  for  their  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  mere  work  of  getting  the  examination  books  to  the 
different  groups  of  readers  and  back  to  the  secretary's 
office  is  a  good  deal  of  a  task.  During  the  two  weeks 
that  the  readers  were  at  work  there  were  some  47,000 
examination  books  unloaded  at  the  secretary's  office. 
These  all  had  to  be  sorted  out  and  sent  to  the  different 
groups  promptly,  so  that  no  time  might  be  lost.  After 
they  had  been  read  and  marked  they  all  had  to  come  back 
to  the  central  office  so  that  the  marks  might  be  recorded. 

In  the  working  of  the  groups  of  readers  one  thing  has 
interested  me  very  much,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which 
they  arrive  at  a  common  standard.  Each  group  of  readers 
will  spend  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  a  half  day, 
sometimes  a  whole  day,  before  they  arrive  at  their  standard 
of  marking.  The  methods  of  doing  this  are  various.  In 
one  group  each  reader  will  take  a  typical  book,  selected 
by  the  Chief  Reader  beforehand,  will  read  it,  and  place 
his  rating  for  each  question   on   a   tally   slip.     When  the 
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book  is  finished  it  is  past  to  the  next  reader,  and  this 
will  go  on  until  every  one  of  the  group  has  read  and  rated 
every  book.  Then  they  begin  to  examine  the  differences 
in  the  ratings,  and  this  is  where  the  interesting  discus- 
sions arise.  Sometimes  a  group  of  readers  will  begin 
by  discussing  the  examination  paper  thoroly,  and  decid- 
ing in  advance  what  points  shall  be  regarded  as  essential 
in  a  correct  answer.  In  other  cases  a  number  of  typical 
examination  books  are  read  aloud,  while  the  readers  dis- 
cuss the  marks  that  should  be  given  for  each  answer.  The 
methods  employed  are  various,  but  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  is  always  devoted  to  reaching  a  common  standard. 

When  a  set  of  readers  have  done  that  sort  of  thing  for 
a  day,  or  even  a  half  day,  you  can  see  that  the  extremes 
are  likely  to  be  brought  together,  and,  that  as  they  are 
working  in  the  same  room  and  informally,  the  process 
of  assimilation  is  likely  to  continue.  Of  course  any  book 
marked  below  60,  and  often  below  70,  is  always  read  by 
two  readers.  The  Chief  Reader  sometimes  shows  a  good 
deal  of  skill  in  pairing  the  readers  for  this  work  so  as  to 
get  different  types  of  mind  and  different  points  of  view. 
For  example,  a  man  with  a  tendency  to  mark  rather  low 
will  be  placed  with  a  man  who  has  the  opposite  tendency. 
A  college  professor  is  frequently  paired  with  a  teacher 
from  a  secondary  school,  and  a  man  who  is  inclined  to  lay 
stress  on  general  results  is  placed  with  one  who  is  insistent 
on  accuracy  in  minor  points.  Gradually  there  is  evolved 
a  very  close  agreement,  and  all  thru  the  reading,  even 
after  they  have  been  working  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  you 
will  find  that  discussions  are  constantly  coming  up.  Every 
time  that  a  man  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  credit  should  be 
given  in  a  particular  case,  or  whenever  he  discovers  a 
new  problem,  he  at  once  brings  it  up  for  consideration. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  speak  of  the  recording  of  the 
marks  and  of  the  sending  out  of  the  reports,  except  to  say 
one  thing.  When  we  were  meeting  for  organization  the 
question  was  asked  of  Dr.  Butler,  '*Is  it  going  to  be  possible 
to  secure  acciu-acy  in  these  reports?    We  know  the  blunders 
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made  by  college  registrars.  Will  it  be  possible  with  this 
great  number  of  candidates  to  keep  the  records  reasonably 
free  from  error?"  Dr.  Butler  replied,  "Our  banks  and 
our  trust  companies  are  able  to  secure  practically  absolute 
accuracy  in  their  records  and  their  accounts  by  means 
of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  they  use.  I 
can  not  see  why  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  just  as  high 
a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  records  and  reports  of  our 
examinations."  While  there  have  been  a  few  mistakes 
made,  I  think  that  the  truth  of  Dr.  Butler's  statement 
has  been  attested.  The  system  of  checks  is  so  complete 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  error  to  occur,  and  very 
few  have  actually  been  made. 

The  matter  of  sending  the  reports  out  promptly  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  was  especially  so  this  year  when  47,000  exam- 
ination books  belonging  to  11,000  candidates  were  brought 
into  the  secretary's  office  at  one  time.  From  certain  of 
the  colleges  there  were  complaints  this  summer  that  they 
were  too  long  in  getting  their  returns.  The  Board  has 
therefore  taken  a  step  which,  I  think,  will  increase  the 
speed  of  sending  the  results  to  the  colleges.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  which  all  candidates  who  intend  to 
enter  any  college  in  September  will  have  their  reports 
past  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  these  reports  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  college  at  once,  so  that  the  college 
can  have  the  information  in  regard  to  its  entering  class 
and  the  students  who  intend  to  enter  much  sooner  than 
they  did  last  year.  It  makes  comparatively  little  difference 
whether  the  reports  of  preHminary  candidates  are  delayed 
for  a  week  or  two,  but  it  does  make  a  difference  in  the  case 
of  those  intending  to  enter  in  September. 

What  has  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
accompHshed  in  the  time  in  which  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion? In  the  first  place,  it  has  brought  about  a  coopera- 
tion between  colleges  that  is  higher  and  finer  than  any- 
thing that  has  ever  before  existed  in  this  country.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  it  would  have  been  considered  absolutely 
impossible  that  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  could  have 
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sent  representatives  to  a  meeting,  and  that  at  that  meet- 
ing they  could  have  said,  "We  are  ready  to  sink  our  in- 
dividual differences  and  will  accept  the  standards  of  the 
Board.  We  are  ready  to  give  up  our  individuality  in 
minor  points.  We  are  ready  to  modify  our  requirements. 
If  necessary,  in  order  that  this  plan  may  be  carried  out 
in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  we  are  ready  to  change 
the  dates  of  the  opening  of  college,  of  commencement, 
and  of  other  functions.  We  are  ready  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  cooperation."  When  you  find  representatives 
of  thirty-five  colleges  meeting  as  the  members  of  the  Board 
do,  agreeing  to  sink  their  individual  differences  and  to 
work  for  one  common  aim,  you  have  a  form  of  cooperation 
that  is  remarkable. 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  cooperation  between  colleges 
and  schools.  That  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been 
an  absolute  impossibility.  As  a  secondary  school  repre- 
sentative, let  me  say  one  thing.  I  have  been  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  since  its  organization,  and,  at  one 
time  or  another,  as  a  member  of  almost  every  committee 
of  the  Board,  and  in  all  that  time  I  can  not  recall  one  single 
thing  on  which  the  secondary  school  representatives  were 
agreed  that  was  not  granted  by  the  college  men  almost 
without  question  or  without  argument.  Of  course,  on 
certain  questions  we  are  divided,  and  we  fight  on  them 
just  as  everybody  else  does,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
views,  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  secondary  school 
representatives  have  been  accepted  is  remarkable.  I 
remember  that  after  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Board 
I  went  down-town  with  a  college  president  to  lunch  at 
a  club  in  New  York.  I  met  a  friend  there  and  introduced 
him  to  the  college  president  as  a  fellow  craftsman.  The 
president  said,  "So  you  are  one  of  us?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  only  a  humble  schoolmaster."  The  college 
president  looked  at  him  and  said,  "Humble  schoolmaster! 
If  you  had  been  up  at  Columbia  this  morning  and  heard 
Sachs  and  Farrand  and  the  rest  of  them  laying  down  the 
law  to  us  college  presidents,  you  would  never  talk  about 
humble  schoolmasters." 
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It  has  iDcen  a  remarkable  cooperation.  It  has  brought 
about  uniform  requirements  for  entrance  to  college.  Only 
those  of  us  who  struggled  for  so  many  years  under  the  old 
requirements  can  appreciate  the  value  of  this.  It  has 
brought  about  reasonably  stable  examinations.  I  say 
this  altho  I  am  painfully  aware  that  in  certain  subjects 
there  has  been  considerable  variation  from  year  to  year, 
but  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Board  have  been  more  stable  and  more  imi- 
form  than  those  of  any  college  that  has  carried  on  exam- 
inations thru  a  series  of  years.  There  has  been  established 
by  the  Board  a  policy  of  absolute  frankness  and  open- 
ness in  regard  to  all  its  work.  Never  has  any  college 
in  this  country  given  all  the  information  in  regard  to  these 
examinations,  the  exact  results,  and  every  detail  that  this 
Board  gives  every  year  in  its  report.  There  is  nothing 
concealed.  You  can  ascertain  exactly  how  successful 
each  examination  paper  was  and  exactly  what  the  results 
were.  This  has  been  of  extreme  value,  and  this  brings 
us  to  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  great  value  of  the  Board. 
It  has  created  a  central  point  at  which  all  criticism  can 
be  focust.  Under  the  old  plan,  if  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  examinations  at  a  particular  college,  a  cer- 
tain group  might  be  interested  in  it  and  might  criticise  it, 
while  others  knew  nothing  of  it.  If  there  is  any  criticism 
now,  it  can  be  directed  at  one  central  point,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  every  bit  of  criticism  that  goes  to  the  Board 
goes  to  the  persons  who  are  most  affected  by  it  and  who 
need  it.  If  you  send  any  criticism  of  last  year's  algebra 
or  plane  geometry  paper,  or  of  the  history  or  English  papers, 
to  the  secretary's  office,  that  criticism  will  reach  the  exam- 
iners in  that  subject,  the  Committee  on  Revision  and  the 
Committee  on  Examination  Ratings — everyone  who  is 
concerned  with  it. 

Just  before  I  came  down  here  I  received  two  letters 
that  are  very  interesting.  One  is  from  a  headmaster, 
who  gives  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  his  candidates 
under  the  Board  this  year  with  the  results  of  the  examina- 
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tions  at  a  particular  college  last  year.  He  says  that  the 
results  of  the  Board  examinations  were  to  the  results  at 
this  college  as  8  is  to  12,  and  he  adds,  "Do  you  wonder 
that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Board?" 
Now,  that  is  a  valuable  piece  of  criticism,  which  will  be 
more  valuable  when  we  learn  the  number  of  candidates 
he  had.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  had  a  statement 
from  another  school  that  the  results  of  their  Board  candidates 
were  to  the  examinations  of  this  same  college  as  10  to  11. 
Now,  if  we  can  get  a  number  of  those  figures  we  shall  know 
something  about  the  Board's  standards  as  compared  with 
those  of  that  particular  college.  Another  headmaster 
has  sent  me  the  speech  that  he  wanted  to  deHver  this 
morning,  in  which  he  attacks  strongly  the  variation  in 
certain  subjects,  taking  up  algebra  and  plane  geometry 
in  particular,  and  showing  how  the  figures  have  varied 
from  year  to  year.  That  is  the  kind  of  criticism  that  is 
extremely  valuable,  the  kind  that  we  welcome.  Those 
men,  however,  made  one  mistake.  This  is  not  the  place 
where  that  criticism  will  do  the  most  good.  It  ought  to 
go  straight  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board.  It  is  all  right 
to  have  it  here,  but  the  Board  is  praying  for  that  kind  of 
criticism  and  the  Board  is  seeking  for  it.  We  are  gather- 
ing information  on  these  very  points.  I  have  here  certain 
figures  that  have  been  prepared  by  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton — detailed  statistics  showing  the  percentage  of 
their  candidates  who  past  in  each  subject  this  year  as 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  past  their  own 
examinations  last  year.  They  also  tell  us  where  they  had 
to  lower  the  grades  which  they  accepted,  or  where  they  had 
to  do  anything  of  that  kind.  We  shall  get  the  same  sort 
of  information  from  the  schools,  where  we  can.  The 
point  that  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  this:  that  the 
Board  has  created  a  central  point  at  which  all  criticism  can  be 
focust.  Whenever  there  is  anything  wrong  you  can  learn 
the  fact,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  any  criticism  will  reach 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  Board  has  some  big  problems  on  its  hands.     No 
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one  knows  how  large  these  problems  are  better  than  those 
of  us  who  are  tr3dng  to  grapple  with  them.  There  is  the 
problem  of  history  with  which  we  have  been  struggling 
almost  since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  and  in  regard 
to  which  we  are  losing  patience.  It  is  a  more  complicated 
problem  than  many  of  you  can  realize.  Then  there  is  the 
big  problem  of  comprehensive  examinations,  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem  to  handle  properly  and  carefully.  We  are 
watching  them  anxiously,  and  we  are  carrying  on  our 
experiments  very  cautiously  in  order  to  do  no  harm.  Then 
there  is  the  great  problem  of  our  standards  which  is  always 
before  us.  The  criticism  that  I  have  heard,  and  the  criti- 
cism that  I  shall  hear  today,  is  that  the  Board's  standards 
are  too  severe  in  certain  subjects.  That  is  one  of  our 
difficult  problems.  The  Board  exists  primarily  to  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  candidates  to  enter  college,  but  it  exists 
also  to  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship  thruout 
the  country.  It  is  a  problem  to  know  just  where  we  ought 
to  stand. 

Now,  from  all  this  scattered  talk  I  hope  that  the  main 
point  at  which  I  have  been  aiming  has  emerged  and  has 
been  made  clear;  that  is,  that  the  great  thing  that  the 
Board  has  accompHshed  is  that  thru  its  agency  the  educa- 
tional mind  of  the  country  has  been  concentrated  at  one 
point,  and  that  matters  have  been  so  shaped  that  in  this 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  school  and  college  our 
criticism,  our  work,  our  thought,  can  all  be  directed  to  one 
spot.  That,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  was  the  chief 
aim  of  the  Board  when  it  was  established.  It  has  been 
its  ideal  thruout  its  history,  and  it  is  its  present  great 
achievement. 

WiivSON  Farrand 

NiewARK  Academy 
Newark,  N.  J. 


VI 

MATHEMATICS    IN    THE   JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Of  any  one  of  the  large  number  of  experiments  made 
in  the  field  of  education  in  the  past  there  remains  such  a 
slight  trace  in  the  work  of  today  that  the  world  is  quite  justi- 
fied in  being  skeptical  concerning  the  experiments  of  the 
present  generation.  World  experience  shows  how  ephemeral 
is  the  output  of  the  theorist,  and  a  philosophical  considera- 
tion of  the  theories  themselves  usually  shows  that  they  can 
necessarily  attract  merely  a  passing  attention.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  a  movement  is  set  on  foot  that  seems  suffi- 
ciently in  accord  with  experience  and  with  common  sense 
to  give  some  promise  of  permanence  and  hence  to  justify 
serious  consideration.  Such  a  movement  is  that  which 
seeks  to  terminate  the  elementary  courses  at  the  end  of 
grade  VI,  thus  beginning  the  departmental  teaching  of  the 
high  school  two  years  earlier.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  arguments  for  or  against  the  movement,  nor  the 
advisability  of  extending  the  high  school  two  years  up- 
ward as  well  as  two  years  downward,  nor  need  we  at  present 
concern  ourselves  with  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
adopting  such  names  as  Junior  High  School,  Senior  High 
School,  and  Junior  College.  The  particular  question  which 
I  wish  to  present  is  this:  Granted  that  high  school  in- 
struction is  to  begin  in  grade  VII,  to  use  our  present  ter- 
minology, what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  work  in  mathe- 
matics ? 

The  question  is  an  important  one  on  several  accounts.  In 
the  first  place  we  have  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  destruc- 
tionist  group  in  education,  at  present  a  vociferous  if  not 
a  large  one.  Its  members  apparently  have  one  clearly  de- 
fined purpose,  that  of  destroying  what  we  now  have  in  edu- 
cation;    but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  two  who  will 
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agree  on  what  is  to  replace  it.  Next,  we  have  the  fusion- 
ists  who,  carrying  their  theories  to  the  logical  extreme, 
would  no  longer  have  any  particular  subjects  taught, 
but  would  blend  all  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Then 
we  have  the  advocates  of  the  game,  who  believe  that  the 
ideal  of  constant  pleasure  in  education  is  really  attain- 
able; and  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  elaborate  the  list  of  these 
theorists,  each  group  having  some  good  idea  joined  with 
a  multitude  of  other  ideas  which  are  worthless.  Further- 
more, each  one  of  these  groups  seems  to  feel  that  no  one  of 
the  great  branches  of  knowledge,  however  much  it  may 
touch  the  world's  great  interests,  is  of  much  importance 
compared  with  its  own  particular  hobby.  Hence  the 
question  of  considering  positively  the  work  in  mathematics 
in  an  institution  like  the  junior  high  school,  which  is  influ- 
enced more  or  less  by  such  groups,  is  important. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  quite  certain  that  mathematics 
will  continue  to  be  taught  in  spite  of  those  who  would  wipe 
the  slate  clean.  It  is  related  positively  to  almost  every 
branch  of  human  activity,  whether  chiefly  mental  or  chiefly 
manual,  and  even  if  considered  on  the  lowest  educational 
level  it  is  bound  to  maintain  a  position  of  importance. 
With  arithmetic  intimately  related  to  every  commercial 
and  industrial  interest ;  with  the  algebraic  formula  in  evi- 
dence in  every  type  of  industrial  manual,  even  in  our  books 
in  domestic  science;  with  geometric  forms  and  mensura- 
tion required  in  every  walk  in  life;  and  with  the  slide  rule 
in  the  pockets  of  thousands  of  artisans,  mathematics  will 
hold  its  place  without  any  regard  to  the  mental  discipline 
which  it  was  recently  the  fashion  to  proclaim  as  forever 
laid  at  rest. 

Now  if  mathematics  is  to  be  taught  in  grades  VII,  VIII, 
and  IX,  what  shall  be  its  nature?  In  many  schools,  and 
soine  of  our  best  schools  at  that,  it  will  probably  be  arithme- 
tic. This  is,  after  all,  the  mathematics  that  the  world 
uses  most  and  must  necessarily  continue  so  to  use,  and  our 
schools  and  textbooks  have  earnestly  and  successfully 
sought  to  keep  pace,  in  the  work  which  they  have  offered, 
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with  the  changing  demands  of  business.  There  is  quite 
enough  material  of  an  interesting  and  valuable  kind,  relat- 
ing to  our  present-day  needs,  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
students  at  least  thru  grade  VIII.  On  the  other  hand, 
algebra  and  intuitional  geometry  are  so  important  to 
everyone  that  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  devoting  part 
of  the  time  to  these  subjects.  In  this  latter  case,  some 
compromise  is  necessary,  and  this  compromise  may  well  be 
considered. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  certain  that  a  goodly  amount 
of  arithmetic  must  always  be  offered;  first,  because  it 
relates  to  the  pupils'  immediate  interests;  and  second, 
because  it  maintains  their  efficiency  in  calculation.  Since 
intuitional  and  constructive  geometry  is  more  concrete 
than  algebra,  it  seems  evident  that  this  should  find  place 
in  grade  VII,  with  such  algebraic  formulas  as  are  needed 
in  its  study.  Since  an  elementary  type  of  algebra  is  today 
a  necessity  even  in  ordinary  reading,  this  may  properly 
be  emphasized  in  grade  VIII.  And  since  the  door  of  real 
mathematical  thinking  should  be  opened  to  every  boy  and 
girl,  just  as  we  should  open  the  doors  of  all  other  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge  (language,  industrial  and 
poHtical  history,  fine  arts,  and  the  sciences),  the  work  of 
grade  IX  may  properly  include  a  half  year  of  formal  algebra 
followed  by  a  half  year  of  formal  geometry,  or  else  a  whole 
year  of  algebra  as  at  present. 

If  this  general  plan  were  adopted,  then  the  work  of  grade 
VII  might  be  arranged  as  follows:  Arithmetic  might 
occupy  the  first  half  year,  because  it  connects  the  work 
directly  with  what  has  preceded.  Since  the  fundamental 
operations,  including  an  introduction  to  percentage,  are 
usually  completed  at  the  end  of  grade  VI,  the  basis  of 
arrangement  may  now  be  occupational  rather  than  logical. 
Thus  we  may  well  consider  first  the  arithmetic  of  the  home, 
then  that  of  the  store,  then,  in  order,  that  of  the  farm, 
that  of  industry,  and  that  of  the  bank.  If  the  pupil  leaves 
school  at  the  end  of  grade  VII,  he  has  now  come  in  contact 
with  the  greatest  fields  of  appHed  arithmetic.     In  geometry 
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there  are  three  questions  that  we  can  ask  with  respect  to  an 
object:  What  is  its  shape?  What  is  its  size?  Where  is  it? 
These  questions  may  be  answered  intuitively,  or  the  answers 
may  be  accompanied  by  proof,  the  former  leading  to  intuitive 
geometry  and  the  latter  to  demonstrative  geometry.  This 
suggests,  therefore,  an  appropriate  line  of  work  for  grade  VII, 
the  intuitive  geometry  of  shape  (including  constructions),  of 
size,  and  of  position.  The  field  is  a  rich  one  in  its  manual 
and  observational  aspects,  and  the  appUcations  are  numer- 
ous and  genuine. 

In  grade  VIII  the  pupil  may  properly  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  those  parts  of  algebra  that  are  necessary 
in  his  ordinary  reading,  and  upon  those  parts  of  arithmetic 
for  the  study  of  which  his  maturity  now  adapts  him. 
The  algebra  should  make  free  use  of  the  geometry  and 
arithmetic  of  grade  VII,  while  the  arithmetic,  coming  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year  or  carried  along  parallel  with 
the  algebra,  should  make  free  use  of  both  the  algebra  and 
the  geometry  which  accompany  or  have  preceded  it.  The 
algebra  should  be  concentrated  on  a  few  topics.  First  of 
all  there  should  be  the  formula,  both  because  of  its  interest 
as  a  piece  of  shorthand  and  because  it  is  now  essential  to 
the  equipment  of  every  general  reader.  Next  should  come 
the  equation,  because  its  real  value  can  now  be  shown  in 
the  manipulation  of  formulas.  Next  should  come  the  graph, 
since  this  uses  the  formula  and  has  come  into  such  common 
use  within  the  last  few  years  ^  that  its  significance  is  appre- 
ciated by  everyone.  The  negative  number  may  next 
occupy  attention,  since  this  is  needed  in  ordinary  reading 
and  because  it  appears  in  many  of  the  formulas  of  the 
artisan.  Finally,  some  little  work  in  algebraic  operations 
and  in  the  game  element  of  equations  may  properly  con- 
clude this  elementary  course. 

The  arithmetic  in  grade  VIII  can  now  draw  upon  the 
elementary  geometry  and  upon  a  very  workable  line  of 
algebra.  It  may  properly  include  such  large  topics  as 
trade,  where  the  formula  plays  a  real  part;  transportation, 
where  the  algebra  of  the  graph  is  important;     industry. 
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where  the  formula  again  enters;  building,  where  intuitive 
and  constructive  geometry  and  the  algebra  of  the  formula 
all  play  important  roles;  banking;  corporations;  home 
life;    and  the  farm. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  working  and  a  workable  course 
for  grades  VII  and  VIII.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  is 
arranged  in  psychological  sequence;  that  it  is  topical; 
and  that  it  is  utilitarian  while  at  the  same  time  satisfying  a 
mental  hunger.  The  psychological  feature  is  shown  in 
that  it  begins  with  arithmetic  with  which  the  pupil  is 
already  familiar;  that  it  next  takes  up  geometry  which  is 
the  most  concrete  of  the  advanced  topics;  that  it  next 
takes  up  algebra,  which  is  more  abstract  but  which  here 
makes  use  of  all  the  concrete  work  which  has  preceded; 
and  that  it  ends  with  a  higher  form  of  the  arithmetic  of 
daily  life,  using  all  the  work  which  has  gone  before.  It 
is  topical  in  the  best  sense,  giving  to  the  pupil  the  feeling  that 
he  is  taking  well-defined  steps,  giving  him  that  feehng  of 
mastery  which  is  his  right  and  privilege,  always  laying 
under  contribution  the  topics  which  he  has  akeady  studied, 
and  always  offering  plenty  of  opportunity  for  outside  prob- 
lems from  community  life.  Such  a  topical  plan  has  all  the 
advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  such  anaemic 
and  ephemeral  schemes  as  are  often  characterized  by 
terms  like  fusion,  project,  and  functioning  in  the  life  of  the 
child.  And  finally,  the  plan  is  utilitarian  in  the  best  sense; 
that  is,  it  furnishes  useful  mathematics,  but  without  such 
technicalities  of  the  workshop  as  discoinrage  every  pupil 
except  the  special  one  who  happens  to  be  in  the  special 
shop;  it  opens  up  the  general  field  of  applications  and 
shows  mathematics  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  education  of 
both  the  girl  and  the  boy;  and  it  recognizes  that  mental 
hunger  which  leads  the  normal  boy  and  girl  to  enjoy  the 
exactness  of  statement  and  result  which  is  a  unique  and  valu- 
able property  of  mathematics,  just  as  physics  or  music  or 
letters  has  each  its  own  unique  and  valuable  property. 

Such  a  course  may  be  too  human  for  some  mathematicians 
and  it  may  be  too  systematically  arranged  and  require  too 
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much  thought  for  some  educators,  in  which  case  it  prob- 
ably occupies  a  safe  mean.  At  any  rate,  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  something  systematic  may  be  developed  for 
grades  VII  and  VIII  in  those  schools  that  give  up  their  two 
years  of  arithmetic,  to  the  end  that  the  perils  of  the  destruc- 
tionists  may  be  avoided.  If  some  such  course  as  has  been 
suggested  is  followed  (and  for  this  the  schools  of  the  older 
countries  give  us  plenty  of  sanction),  the  work  of  grade 
IX  may  safely  follow  either  one  of  the  plans  suggested 
earHer  in  this  article,  opening  the  door  for  all  students, 
mathematics  thereafter  being  possibly  required  only  for 
those,  and  the  number  will  be  large,  who  care  to  piursue  it. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  Coi^i^egb,  Columbia  University 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE  (III)^ 

VI.   THE   INDUSTRIAI.   SOIvUTlON 

The  Austro-German  economic  rapprochement  may  be 
effected  by  a  customs  agreement,  but  not  necessarily  by 
that  means  alone.  Germans,  who  favor  broad  combina- 
tions, have  imagined  another  solution  which  might  be 
called  an  industrial  solution,  and  which  would  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  free  play  for  the  present  to  German 
exportation,  permitting  her  to  form  commercial  treaties 
as  in  the  past  and  to  strive  under  the  same  conditions 
as  heretofore  for  the  maintenance  of  her  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  world;  and  besides  it  looks  to  the  future 
because  it  is  capable  of  unlimited  extension.  To  under- 
stand the  advantage  of  this  solution,  the  basis  of  Germany's 
industrial  organization,  its  growth  and  the  success  it  has 
achieved  must  be  clearly  understood. 

The  development  of  technique,  as  every  one  knows, 
has  gradually  substituted  machine  work  for  hand  work. 
This  change  necessarily  carries  with  it  an  intensive  output 
which  is  continually  being  improved,  extended  and  accel- 
erated and  which  permits  a  steady  lowering  of  the  cost 
price  of  manufacture.  Take,  for  example,  the  making  of 
screws  and  vises  which  has  become  absolutely  automatic. 
An  iron  bar  of  a  given  diameter  is  placed  in  a  machine 
which  then  turns  out  a  corresponding  number  of  screws 
that  are  absolutely  alike.  One  workman  is  sufficient  to 
renew  the  iron  bar  from  time  to  time,  to  grease  the  wheels 

^  The  Educational  Review  is  glad  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  American 
teachers  an  exceptionally  interesting  study  which  is  both  political,  historical 
and  economic,  of  the  new  conception  of  a  Middle  Europe  that  is  occupying 
so  large  a  place  in  the  minds  of  European  statesmen.  The  discussion  which 
follows  is  translated  from  L' Opinion,  published  weekly  in  Paris.  Previous  in- 
stalments appeared  in  the  February  and  March  issues. 
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and  to  superintend  the  process.  Indeed,  one  man  may 
satisfactorily  operate  several  machines  however  high  their 
power  of  production  may  be.  Take,  then,  the  case  of  a 
factory  which  purchases  one  machine  making  500  screws 
per  hour:  the  cost  price  would  include,  besides  the  value 
of  the  iron,  the  wages  of  a  workman  and  a  certain  number 
of  other  expenses  which  come  under  the  head  of  upkeep, 
general  expenses  or  sinking  fund.  If  this  machine  is 
replaced  by  another  producing  twice  the  amount,  it  will 
not  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  first  one,  since  the  same 
workman  will  suffice ;  it  will  not  wear  out  any  faster  and  the 
repairs  and  upkeep  will  not  represent  a  double  expense. 
The  cost  price  for  500  screws  will,  therefore,  be  diminished. 
If  three  machines  are  set  up  the  same  workman  will  do 
the  whole  work  and  each  screw  will  again  be  reduced  in  cost. 

The  inevitable  result  is  that  in  order  to  lower  prices 
each  factory  strives  according  to  its  possibilities  to  increase 
its  power  of  production  either  by  multiplying  its  machinery 
or  by  adopting  more  and  more  perfected  types  capable  of 
increased  output  or  of  more  automatic  working.  The  re- 
sult is  that  any  stoppage  in  this  highly  developed  work 
places  a  factory  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  its  rivals 
who  may  possess  greater  financial  resources.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Hmitation  of  production  entails  larger  losses 
than  does  a  reduction  of  price,  the  latter  being  always  less 
in  proportion  as  the  output  is  more  intensive  and  on  a 
scale  wide  enough  to  lower  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

German  industries  have  extended  to  the  utmost  limit 
this  lowering  of  prices  and  as  the  purely  technical  means 
are  being  almost  exhausted,  they  have  had  recourse  to 
what  German  economists  call  combinations  or  the  forma- 
tion of  a  community  of  interests  which,  when  seen  at  their 
best,  appear  as  a  grouping  of  all  elements  cooperating  in 
the  production  of  a  given  article  into  a  single  and  very 
powerful  unit,  beginning  with  the  first  acquisition  of  raw 
material  to  the  elaboration  of  the  finished  article,  and  in- 
cluding the  various  stages  of  intermediate  transformation. 
An  iron  foundry  offers  a  typical  example  of  these  combina- 
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tions  which  are  sometimes  called  vertical  combinations. 
At  first  the  coal  mine  was  a  separate  entity  from  the  furnace 
where  coal  is  transformed  into  coke,  from  the  mine  which 
yields  the  ore  and  from  the  blast  furnace  which  combines 
ore  and  coke  to  produce  cast  iron,  as  well  as  from  the  steel 
works  where  converters  and  Martin  furnaces  oxidize  the 
cast  iron,  where  the  rollers  and  the  forges  make  rails,  beams, 
and  iron-plates,  and  where  these  various  products  are  sold. 
If  we  can  conceive  of  a  single  corporation  comprising  a 
coal  mine,  coke  furnaces,  iron  mines,  blasting  furnaces, 
steel  works,  forges  and  rolling  mills  with  these  various 
groups  assembled  side  by  side,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  have 
great  advantages  over  its  rivals,  especially  if  all  its  parts 
were  well  proportioned  and  arranged  so  as  to  fully  sustain 
each  other.  If  the  work  was  everywhere  pushed  to  the 
economic  maximum  of  output,  the  price  of  the  finished 
article  would  be  lower  and  more  stable  than  it  could  be 
for  isolated  rolling  mills,  which  are  obliged  to  purchase 
steel  and  which  in  turn  are  indebted  to  furnaces  and  mines. 
German  factories  such  as  Gelsenkirchen  or  Thyssen  furnish 
excellent  examples  of  this  sort  of  combination. 

The  internal  markets  of  Germany  are  incapable  of  ab- 
sorbing the  ever-increasing  products  of  these  intensive 
organizations  and  yet  the  latter  can  only  yield  profits  by 
maintaining  their  sales.  If  competition  remained  free, 
the  supply,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  would 
force  prices  to  drop  and  after  suffering  increased  shrinkage 
as  long  as  their  cost  price  allowed  it,  the  factories  would 
be  obliged  to  limit  their  production  and  to  work  at  a  loss 
imtil  the  weakest  among  them  were  ruined.  To  guard 
against  this  danger  they  have  had  recourse  to  two  pro- 
cedures— the  Cartel  and  Dumping. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  prices,  the  cost  of 
sale  in  the  internal  markets  is  fixt  at  a  limit  agreed  upon 
by  all  the  members  of  a  voluntary  association  which  is 
called  a  Cartel  and  which  to  be  successful  must  com- 
prise at  least  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  factories  making  a 
given  article.     On  the  other  hand,  the  excess  which  the 
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home  markets  can  not  absorb  is  exported  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  set  by  the  Cartel  for  the  internal  markets.  This 
is  called  dumping.  We  may  imagine  the  inconvenience 
of  this  arrangement  to  manufacturers  in  the  countries 
where  Germany  sells.  It  has  in  reality  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing or  annulling  tariff  protection  by  a  means  all  the  more 
effective  when  the  need  of  exportation  is  greater  and  the 
price  of  the  article  lower.  The  divergence  between  the 
two  prices  of  sale,  one  for  home  use  and  the  other  for  ex- 
port, may  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  As  an  extreme 
case  we  may  cite  the  Bosch  magnetos  which  altho  made 
in  Germany  cost  almost  ten  times  more  there  than  in 
France. 

The  organization  of  the  Cartel  has,  moreover,  been  more 
and  more  perfected.  From  being  originally  purely  national 
it  has  become  in  many  cases  international.  Altho  formed 
at  first  solely  to  fix  prices  and  conditions  of  sale  in  the  home 
markets,  it  has  resulted  (i)  in  limiting  the  production  of 
each  factory  by  assigning  to  it  an  allotment  or  fixt  propor- 
tion of  the  total  production;  (2)  in  limiting  its  sale  and 
restricting  it  to  a  radius  or  definite  area  within  which  it 
must  dispose  of  its  products;  (3)  in  entirely  depriving  the 
factory  of  its  commercial  function  by  estabHshing  an  office 
for  sales  which  alone  has  power  to  receive  and  distribute 
orders  according  to  an  agreement  between  the  members. 
Cartels  originally  applied  only  to  one  article,  but  recently 
there  have  been  formed  general  Cartels  such  as  the  steel 
syndicate  which  comprises  all  the  products  of  steel  works, 
forges  and  rolHng  mills  which  belong  to  it.  Cartels,  more- 
over, were  originally  freely  formed,  the  adhesion  of  fac- 
tories being  voluntary,  but  a  few  years  before  19 14  a  law 
rendered  obligatory  the  participation  of  potash  mines  in 
the  Cartel  of  Kali,  and  since  the  war  the  Imperial  German 
government  has  commanded  the  coal  mines  to  join  the 
coal  syndicate,  so  that  the  experience  of  the  war  seems  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  obligatory  Cartel  may  soon  be- 
come general. 

The  above  statement  may  help  us  to  understand  the 
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industrial  conception  of  the  German  economic  rapproche- 
ment with  Austria-Hungary.  Let  us  now  imagine  a  state 
such  as  Germany  where  the  majority  of  the  great  industries 
are  formed  into  Cartels.  That  state  ends  by  forming  a 
gigantic  society,  a  combination  to  the  nth  power,  engulfing 
in  a  huge  organization  all  the  country's  syndicates  and 
Cartels,  special  or  general.  Two  states  may  also  foresee 
the  eventuality  of  an  industrial  fusion.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  two  Central  Powers  are  at  present  examining. 
They  are  considering  whether  the  society  "Germany" 
and  the  society  ''Austria-Hungary"  might  not  usefully 
come  to  an  understanding  to  extend  their  markets,  to  regu- 
late production  and  sale,  to  prepare  for  a  later  unification 
of  the  home  markets  and  to  increase  meanwhile  the  possi- 
bilities of  export  and  to  enable  them  to  have  even  now  more 
weight  in  commercial  transactions  with  other  countries. 
Under  these  conditions  the  managers  of  the  society  "Ger- 
many" have  carefully  examined  the  exact  value  of  their 
partner's  assets  so  as  to  judge  what  strength  they  would 
bring  to  the  society,  or,  inversely,  the  causes  of  weakness 
which  might  result  from  their  business  association.  They 
began  this  inventory  by  laying  aside  all  sentimental  con- 
siderations and  judged  the  matter  with  the  aloofness  of 
practical  people  discussing  business  who  instinctively  de- 
preciate the  advantages  of  their  opponent  so  as  to  lower 
his  expectations  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  affair  has  thus  far  been  merci- 
lessly gauged  and  appraised  on  the  whole  as  rather  mediocre. 
Its  natural  conditions  of  production  seem  rather  unpro- 
pitious ;  a  scarcity  of  coal,  few  minerals  and  only  one  outlet 
on  the  sea,  Trieste,  while  the  natural  Hues  of  transportation 
which  could  serve  as  a  trade  route  for  export  towards 
Turkey  or  the  Balkan  States  are  rather  unfavorably  placed. 
The  soil  is  good  but  badly  cultivated  and  yields  poorly, 
the  forests  are  beautiful  but  ruined  by  lack  of  method  and 
knowledge  of  forestry.  The  country  has,  besides,  important 
natural  riches  such  as  petroleum  and  the  water  power  of 
the  Alps,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  been  barely  under- 
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stood.  The  human  material  is  inferior  and  consists  of 
a  very  mixt  population  formed  of  heterogeneous  masses 
of  great  disparity,  sometimes  hostile  to  one  another,  back- 
ward in  education  (33  per  cent  illiterate  in  Hungary  and 
as  many  as  75  per  cent  in  certain  districts  of  Austria),  of 
whom  a  majority  are  agriculturists.  There  are  few  towns 
and,  therefore,  few  industries.  If  to  this  is  added  insufficient 
means  of  communication,  few  railroads  with  too  high  rates, 
deplorable  fiscal  legislation  which  ruthlessly  crushes  all 
industrial  enterprises,  a  dull  and  tyrannical  administration 
stifling  all  intelligent  initiative  and  an  almost  non-existent 
industrial  organization,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Germany 
feels  but  little  respect  for  the  power  she  is  thinking  of  taking 
as  partner.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  Austria-Hungary 
is  capable  of  progress  and  could  easily  change  her  methods 
of  agriculture,  perhaps  double  its  productivity,  improve 
the  management  of  her  forests  and  create  a  flourishing  for- 
estry department.  The  value  of  her  petroleum  wells  and 
water  power  could  be  enormously  increased  and  she  could 
also  transfer  to  her  partner  her  surplus  of  workmen. 

The  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  or  the  Elbe 
and  the  Danube  would  form  an  excellent  waterway  for 
commercial  intercourse  not  only  between  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  but  also  between  Germany  and  the 
Balkans,  Turkey  and  the  Far  East.  Under  these  condi- 
-tions  an  entente  may  be  profitable.  Germany  is  willing 
to  promise  the  help  of  her  capital,  her  banks,  her  technicians 
to  Austria-Hungary,  but  the  latter  must  first  of  all  reform 
herself,  put  away  those  obstacles  which  hinder  her  economic 
development,  amend  her  customs  tariffs,  her  railroad  rates, 
her  industrial  legislation  and  her  fiscal  system.  She  must, 
moreover,  accept  for  the  new  society  a  German  manager, 
moderate  her  wish  of  industrial  protection  and  lend  her- 
self to  the  deeper  reforms  necessary  to  the  unification  of 
the  two  countries.  The  economic  union  will  not  be  easy 
or  immediate  after  the  war.  They  will  work  at  it  from 
both  sides  and  each  for  itself  according  to  a  plan  previously 
decided  upon  between  them,   until  after  a  more  or  less 
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prolonged  evolution  the  great  industrial  firm  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  &  Company  will  be  formed  and  nothing 
will  be  left  to  do  but  to  notify  the  world  officially  of  its 
existence. 

This  industrial  solution  of  the  problem  of  economic 
rapprochement  is  not  a  mere  project.  Its  accomplish- 
ment has  been  outlined  if  not  yet  begun,  by  the  preparations 
which  are  being  made  by  the  Central  Empires  for  the  future 
time  after  the  war. 

In  Austria  the  president  of  the  central  industrial  associa- 
tion made  a  detailed  report  in  the  beginning  of  19 16  on 
this  question  dealing  principally  with  the  supplies  of  raw 
materials  in  intervening  periods  between  peace  and  war. 
He  commended  the  creation  of  a  general  syndicate  in  the 
Allied  Empires  and  a  special  bank  to  be  founded  by  the 
great  Austro-Hungarian  bankers.  The  syndicate  would 
issue  drafts  secured  on  the  certificates  of  war  loans  held 
by  its  members  and  transferred  by  them  to  the  bank  which 
after  adding  as  supplementary  guarantee  its  own  certificates 
of  national  indebtedness  would  in  turn  issue  paper  redeem- 
able in  gold  which  would  be  used  for  foreign  payment  in 
exchange  for  the  necessary  devises.  The  settlements 
could  thus  be  made  without  issuing  notes  and  without  ex- 
portation of  gold.  There  would  thus  be  established  at  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  a  special  department,  perhaps  for 
a  year,  having  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  every  form 
of  industry  so  far  as  foreign  business  was  concerned  and 
procuring  the  devises  necessary  to  make  possible  settle- 
ment of  its  purchases.  The  central  bureau  established 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  would  be  maintained  for 
some  time  longer  and  would  undertake  the  duty  of  parti- 
tioning business  between  the  various  interested  industries. 
A  representative  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting  where  this  was  discust,  went  even 
further:  the  organization  created  by  the  manufacturers 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  state  which  would  complete 
the  plan  by  adding  to  it  if  necessary  the  obligatory  partici- 
pation of  all  manufacturers  in  these  groups.     The  state 
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would  then  assume  the  burden  of  making  purchases,  paying 
for  them  and  taking  charge  of  their  transportation  as  far 
as  the  national  frontier. 

In  Germany  there  has  already  been  created  a  special 
office  to  superintend  this  question  and  the  imperial  com- 
missioner who  is  in  charge  of  it  was  appointed  in  191 6. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  German  Government  is 
disposed  to  undertake  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  of 
devises  and  of  freight.  This  heavy  task  may  rather  be 
entrusted  to  a  special  office.  Others,  however,  quote  as 
an  example  to  be  followed  the  method  of  paying  cash 
dividends  which  is  preferred  in  Austria-Hungary.  They 
show  that  the  system  of  purchases  in  common  has  great 
advantages,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  cotton  of  which 
the  Central  Empires  between  them  use  700,000  tons  or 
15  per  cent  of  the  world's  product.  It  is  clear  that  a  pur- 
chaser of  such  importance  would  easily  be  given  extraor- 
dinary advantages  of  price  by  America.  English  supe- 
riority would  thereby  be  broken;  large  supplies  of  cotton 
could  be  laid  aside  as  a  provision  for  a  future  war;  a  cotton 
exchange  be  established  in  Hamburg  or  Bremen  which 
thanks  to  accumulated  stocks  would  be  in  a  position  to 
steady  prices  and  prevent  excesses  of  speculation.  The 
same  principle  could  be  applied  to  a  number  of  other  raw 
materials  which  the  two  Empires  are  obliged  to  buy  abroad. 

This  is  the  way  the  industrial  conception  of  the  Austro- 
German  economic  rapprochement  presents  itself.  To  create 
a  Central  Europe  it  is  not  necessary  to  touch  political  fron- 
tiers or  customs  lines  and  thereby  risk  reprisals  from  those 
who  may  think  themselves  menaced  or  injured.  The 
existing  order  of  things  is  to  be  changed  as  little  as  possible. 
The  desired  union  is  to  be  effected  gradually.  It  must 
appear  first  as  a  private  enterprise,  the  institution  of  a 
central  office  for  the  common  purchase  and  distribution 
of  necessary  materials  by  the  existing  societies.  A  second 
stage  which  is  already  foreseen  comprises  a  series  of  reforms 
tending  to  the  standardization  of  railroad  rates,  of  legis- 
lation, of  drafts  and  bills  of  lading,  the  reduction  of  customs 
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duties  with  mutual  concessions  in  the  treatment  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  etc.  Then  the  German  banks  will  inter- 
vene and  exercise  pressure  to  modernize  the  organization 
of  Austro- Hungarian  industry  and  bring  it  up  to  the  level 
of  German  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  de- 
termine the  necessary  reforms  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
These  successive  efforts  will  lead  the  Dual  Monarchy  gradu- 
ally to  an  economic  situation  so  prosperous  that  the  economic 
union  with  Germany  will  become  a  reality  without  apparent 
political  change.  In  business  a  fusion  is  only  announced 
when  it  is  accomplished  and  in  the  same  way  the  Austro- 
German  combination  once  organized  will  remain  open  so 
that  the  Balkans,  Turkey  and  the  sympathetic  neutrals 
may  participate  and  if  circumstances  allow  be  admitted 
into  it.  The  practical  side  of  this  is  easily  seen.  It  can 
be  realized  whatever  is  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Even 
should  the  Dual  Monarchy  be  dismembered  there  would 
remain  German  provinces  of  Austria  still  bound  to  Ger- 
many by  the  Danube  and  the  Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen 
bound  by  the  same  means  to  Austria  on  one  hand  and  to 
the  Balkans  and  the  East  on  the  other.  In  any  case  the 
economic  expansion  of  Germany  would  be  assured,  only 
the  degree  of  that  expansion  would  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  the  great  struggle. 

VII.   THE   GERMAN   PERII^ 

We  have  tried  to  show,  in  the  preceding  pages,  how  Ger- 
many was  preparing  to  extend  her  commerce  after  the  war 
and  how  she  anticipated  creating  a  Central  Europe  of 
which  she  would  be  the  guide.  We  must  now  analyze  the 
situation  which  these  proposals  create  for  other  peoples 
and  particularly  for  France. 

The  development  of  Germany  thru  the  scientific  organiza- 
tion of  her  industries  and  the  methodical  lowering  of  her 
prices  has  been  enormous  and  when  statistics  are  consulted 
we  are  stunned  by  the  extent  and  the  rapidity  of  her  progress. 
A  few  significant  figures  will  show  that  from  1892  to  1912 
her  production  of  coal  has  increased  176  per  cent;  that  of 
iron  ore  183  per  cent  and  of  pig  iron  277  per  cent.     During 
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the  twelve  years  preceding  the  war  her  manufacture  of 
dyes  increased  245  per  cent;  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies  311  per  cent;  her  exportation  of  paper  and  paste- 
board 210  per  cent;  the  total  of  her  exchanges  which  in 
1893  remained  under  7  billions  of  marks  was  three  times 
greater  in  19 13.  At  the  time  the  war  broke  out  she  was  on 
the  verge  of  triumphing  in  certain  decisive  points  over 
England  herself.  In  19 13  she  first  exceeded  the  latter  in 
the  total  amount  of  her  exports,  almost  equalled  her  in 
coal  production  and  doubled  her  exports  of  iron  ore  and 
pig  iron.  The  expansive  power  of  her  industries  was  plainly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  sum  total  of  her  exchanges 
she  has  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  3V2  billions  of  marks 
of  raw  materials  in  her  imports  and  one  of  5  billions  of  marks 
of  manufactured  articles  in  her  exports. 

Germany  expects  that  these  advantages  will  continue  to 
increase  after  the  war  if  her  ambitions  are  realized,  and 
that  thanks  to  her  industrial  exportation  she  will  repair 
her  losses,  pay  her  debts  and  restore  her  exchange.  The 
gradual  creation  of  Central  Europe  must  fortify  her  position. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  formation  of  an  Austro-German 
Central  bureau  for  acquiring  raw  material  will  obtain  for 
her  better  conditions  of  purchase  and  a  lower  cost  price. 
The  economic  regeneration  of  Austria  which  has  been  de- 
cided upon  will  have  a  favorable  reaction  on  German 
commerce,  even  if  the  two  empires  remain  separate.  It  is 
a  recognized  fact  that  the  more  industry  develops  in  a 
country  the  more  that  country's  needs  increase.  The 
annual  per  capita  importation  in  Russia  is  21  marks,  40 
in  Spain,  300  in  England  and  500  in  Belgium.  Germany 
has,  therefore,  every  interest  in  seeing  Austria  develop 
her  industries  of  agriculture,  forestry  and  textile  for  as  she 
grows  richer  and  the  purchasing  power  of  her  inhabitants 
increases  she  will  also  become  a  better  client  for  German 
industry.  For  the  same  reasons  it  is  to  her  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  well-developed  industry  for  the  Turks  and  Bulgars 
and  even  for  the  Russians  and  Chinese  for  these  peoples 
will  purchase  in  Germany  their  necessary  machinery  and 
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equipment.  Finally  as  the  domain  of  Central  Europe 
is  extended,  her  facilities  for  exportation  will  increase.  As 
soon  as  Austria,  the  Balkans,  Turkey  and  especially  neutral 
countries  are  obliged  to  buy  articles  manufactured  by 
German  industry  no  longer  at  the  lowered  price  of  exporta- 
tion but  at  the  price  current  in  their  interior  markets, 
Germany  will  have  made  a  considerable  gain  and  there  will 
be  the  possibiHty  of  still  further  lowering  the  prices  of  the 
excess  which  is  to  be  distributed  abroad.  Germans  thus 
see  in  the  centralization  of  the  purchase  of  raw  material, 
in  the  economic  impulse  which  they  mean  to  give  to  the 
industries  of  their  allies  and  clients,  in  the  projected 
extension  of  the  interior  market,  so  many  favorable  cir- 
cumstances which  permit  them  to  lower  prices  and  to  in- 
crease the  penetrating  force  of  their  exportation. 

Under  these  conditions  they  face  the  future  with  full 
confidence.  "We  do  not  believe,"  they  say,  "in  the  efi&cacy 
of  a  commercial  war.  Whatever  happens,  our  enemies 
can  not  rob  us  of  our  capacity  for  work  nor  of  our  acquired 
knowledge  and  our  scientific  methods,  nor  of  the  sense 
of  discipline  which  makes  us  especially  qualified  for  working 
in  common.  Our  industry  will  triumph  tomorrow  as  it 
triumphed  yesterday  because  it  is  more  rational,  more 
scientific  than  that  of  our  competitors  and  because  the 
technique  of  science  is  necessarily  superior  to  that  of  the 
amateur.  It  is  by  reason  of  her  high  technical  skill  that 
Germany  has  succeeded  in  lowering  prices  below  those  of 
her  rivals.  Her  power  of  expansion  resides  in  the  fact 
that  she  can  offer  to  her  foreign  clients  products  of  better 
quality  at  a  lower  cost  than  they  find  at  home.  That 
is  the  secret  of  our  force.  They  will  be  careful  not  to  re- 
pulse us,  for  it  would  be  acting  against  their  own  interest 
and  they  would  deprive  themselves  of  a  real  advantage. 
We  shall,  therefore,  maintain  the  place  we  have  conquered 
in  the  Empire  of  Work  despite  hatred  and  envy."  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  danger  of  believing  too 
implicitly  in  the  benefits  so  generously  conferred  by  the 
commercial  philanthropist  who  offers  us  his  wares  under 
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such  exceptional  conditions.  He  seems  to  say:  "Do  not 
trouble  to  manufacture.  I  will  give  you  all  you  need  at 
a  lesser  cost  than  you  can  make  it  yourself."  We  can  see 
how  imprudent  it  would  be  to  listen  to  him.  In  the  present 
state  of  civilization  it  is  dangerous  for  a  people  to  count 
on  others  to  furnish  articles  indispensable  to  life.  As 
long  as  there  are  political  frontiers  and  national  hatreds 
it  would  be  unwise  to  efface  entirely  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  of  work.  The  Germans  have  learned  this  lesson 
by  experience  during  the  present  war.  Their  food  diffi- 
culties arise  from  the  fact  that  they  counted  a  little  too 
much  on  the  outside  world  to  feed  them  and  their  cattle. 
Had  it  not  been  for  their  accumulated  stores,  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  some  neutrals  and  for  the  great  effort  made 
by  her  agriculturists,  Germany  would  have  risked  being 
obliged  to  capitulate  because  of  lack  of  food.  She  has 
well  understood  the  lesson  and  today  Germans  commonly 
admit  that  after  the  war  Central  Europe  must  be  prepared 
for  all  such  eventuahties  by  assembling  enormous  stores 
of  provisions  and  by  providing  her  agriculture  and  cattle 
raising  with  the  necessary  protection  so  that  its  resources 
may  be  developed  and  suffice  for  the  essential  needs  of 
the  nation.  In  modem  life  machinery  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts are  almost  as  indispensable  as  bread,  and  the  in- 
convenience to  a  nation  of  having  insufficient  tools  for  her 
industries  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  producing  too 
little  wheat  or  meat.  As  a  concrete  example  of  this  danger 
to  ourselves  we  may  say  that  for  a  long  time  and  until 
very  recently  we  (in  France)  had  been  obliged  to  send 
to  Germany  for  the  picric  acid  necessary  to  charge  our 
shells.  Everyone  knows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Germany's  powerful  industrial  organization  was  an 
enormous  advantage  to  her  before  we  could  create  the 
war  industries  indispensable  to  our  national  defense.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  we  should  take  industrially  the 
same  resolutions  as  Germany  has  taken  agriculturally. 
Anxiety  for  their  own  safety  requires  that  the  nations  of 
the  Entente  should  preserve  and  develop  at  any  cost  the 
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most  essential  industries.  A  certain  amount  of  economic 
independence  will  always  be  indispensable  to  a  nation  as 
long  as  the  antagonism  between  the  various  human  groups 
remains. 

There  is  something  more.  When  closely  analyzed  Ger- 
man industry's  expansion  is  no  more  than  a  characteristic 
manifestation  of  the  German  will  to  dominate.  The  edu- 
cated and  disciplined  German,  hard  working  and  eager 
for  gain,  is  striving  today  to  monopolize  the  well-paid  work 
which  is  profitable  and  enables  him  to  reach  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  He  leaves  to  others  the  less  well-paid  places 
which  are  harder  or  less  interesting  and  permit  only  an 
inferior  form  of  existence.  He  thus  appears  as  a  conqueror 
in  the  realm  of  work  either  because  he  monopolizes  certain 
markets  or  because  by  the  strength  of  his  competition  he 
prevents  the  development  of  certain  industries  in  countries 
less  advanced,  less  active  and  less  energetic,  or  because  he 
permeates  other  countries  and  creates  on  foreign  soil  in- 
dustries in  which  the  important  places  and  the  principal 
share  of  the  benefits  are  reserved  to  Germans,  or  because 
he  arrogates  to  himself  the  control  over  certain  factories 
or  certain  branches  of  national  work.  That  is  without  any 
doubt  a  form  of  conquest.  Formerly  a  conquering  nation 
marked  its  power  by  extending  its  territory  or  its  political 
influence  by  subjecting  the  conquered  nation  to  the  authority 
of  the  state  either  by  annexation  or  by  a  protectorate. 
Until  recently  Germany  practised  this  tangible  form  of 
conquest,  both  when  she  took  Alsace-Lorraine  and  when 
she  created  her  Colonial  Empire.  She  declares  today  that 
in  general  she  abandons  this  primitive  and  crude  form  of 
conquest.  She  no  longer  asks  for  annexations,  but  simply 
for  guarantees.  If  we  admit  for  a  moment  the  lawfulness 
of  this  distinction  and  the  sincerity  of  her  declarations, 
there  still  remains  the  fact  that  from  her  own  admissions 
she  strives  to  conquer  by  her  power  of  organization  in 
markets  ever  more  extended  so  as  to  insure  herself  a  more 
preponderating  influence  in  the  organization  of  the  world's 
work.     She  aspires  to  make  the  law  in  that  world.     There 
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is  in  that  plan  a  danger  more  subtle  but  none  the  less  for- 
midable for  other  nations  than  the  danger  of  brutal  con- 
quest. If  they  accept  without  resistance  the  expansion 
of  German  industry  they  risk  becoming  her  vassals  in  a 
short  time.  It  is,  therefore,  comprehensible  that  Germany 
should  seem  to  them  an  alarming  power — alarming  because  of 
the  increasing  mass  of  her  population  with  its  still  high 
birth  rate,  because  of  the  colossal  armed  force  of  which 
she  disposes  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  because  of  her  power 
of  work  by  means  of  which  Germans  strive  to  become  the 
dominating  industrial,  commercial  or  financial  caste  of  the 
Western  world. 

How  can  we  doubt  that  France  has  particularly  serious 
reasons  to  dread  this  economic  penetration?  A  glance 
at  statistics  will  show  us  the  situation  such  as  it  was  yester- 
day and  such  as  it  may  again  be  tomorrow  if  we  do  not 
beware. 

Our  foreign  trade  with  Germany  represented  in  19 13 
1,068.8  millions  of  francs  of  imports  and  866.8  millions  of 
francs  of  exports.  We  are,  therefore,  suitable  clients  for 
Germany,  and  even  more,  since  her  sales  increased  60  per 
cent  between  1908  and  19 13,  the  increase  being  largely 
made  in  manufactured  products  which  interest  her  the  most 
and  also  in  coal  and  coke,  raw  materials  which  she  produces 
in  great  quantities.  The  commercial  scales,  after  being 
a  long  time  in  our  favor,  have  now  become  evenly  balanced 
and  the  payment  increasing  each  year  since  1900,  exceeded 
200  millions  in  19 13.  More  than  150  millions  of  this 
deficit  can  be  traced  to  the  divergence  between  our  imports 
and  our  exports  of  manufactured  articles  (603  millions 
against  449).  It  is  to  be  noted  besides  that  German  su- 
periority is  clearly  marked  in  the  domain  of  mechanical 
industry,  machines  and  machine-made  articles  132  millions, 
tools  and  metal  work  42  millions,  in  that  of  chemicals 
(chemical  products  71  millions,  pottery,  glass,  crystals 
37  millions)  and  lastly  in  a  certain  number  of  objects  for 
the  production  of  which  Germany  has  been  organized  and 
specialized,   such  as  imitation  jewelry  31   millions,   paper 
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and  manufactures  thereof  30,  toys  19.7,  leather  and  India 
rubber  18.7,  and  the  Hke.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
our  industries  had  begun  to  suffer  from  this  situation  in  a 
disquieting  measure. 

The  war  has  suddenly  rid  us  of  this  domination  but  Ger- 
man aggression  will  begin  again  and  we  must  expect  a 
tremendous  effort  on  their  part,  as  much  to  preserve  their 
outlets  as  to  prevent  France  from  becoming  their  competitor 
in  their  specialties.  As  we  have  seen,  the  expansion  of 
their  exports  will  increase  progressively  as  the  great  project 
of  their  industrial  fusion  is  realized  and  as  Central  Europe 
is  formed.  We  must,  therefore,  be  on  our  guard  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  or  the  negligence  which  before  the  war  helped 
the  Germans  to  win  their  industrial  victories.  We  must 
not  allow  the  products  or  industries  across  the  Rhine  to 
invade  us,  simply  because  it  is  easier  to  buy  from  Germans 
cheap  and  ready-made  articles  such  as  machinery,  colors, 
photographic  lenses,  chemicals. 

Our  manufacturers  must  no  longer  encourage  this  in- 
vasion by  covering  a  German  product  with  a  French  label 
and  selling,  for  example,  rechristened  machines  on  which 
the  name  of  a  German  maker  can  be  found  in  some  lost 
comer.  We  must  no  longer  allow  the  swarm  of  societies 
— all  supposedly  French  of  course — whose  ridiculously 
small  capital  was  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  importance 
of  the  business  they  transacted  and  which  were  in  reaHty 
only  Germans  in  disguise.  We  must  not  allow  the  entrance 
of  products  of  new  firms  founded  in  Switzerland  by  Ger- 
mans under  the  cover  of  valueless  certificates  of  origin  and 
whose  object  will  be  in  future  to  send  abroad  German 
products  under  a  neutral  label.  We  must  no  longer  allow 
the  invasion  of  clerks,  accountants,  engineers,  technicians 
and  managers  or  permit  Germans  to  introduce  their  capital 
and  to  establish  their  control  over  industries  which  may 
interest  them.  Otherwise  we  shall  only  have  shaken  the 
yoke  momentarily  in  order  to  shoulder  a  heavier  one  later 
on.  We  may  now  consider  in  what  way  we  can  organize 
our  resistance. 
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VIII.     FRANCE  AND   CENTRAI,' EUROPE 

Two  conflicting  opinions  are  held  concerning  the  future 
of  modern  European  society,  either  political  or  economic. 
They  may  be  called  the  imperialistic  and  the  international. 
The  first  one  is  more  realistic,  more  inviting  to  conflict  and 
has  the  national  idea  as  its  base.  Its  political  tendencies 
are  the  independence  and  development  of  nations  or  of 
national  groups;  it  would  favor  the  formation  of  Central 
Europe  on  one  side  and  a  federation  of  the  Allies  on  the 
other,  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Economically  its  outcome 
would  be  the  formation  of  closed  states  as  much  as  possible 
sufficient  unto  themselves  and  on  the  defensive  against 
foreign  imports.  If  we  pursue  this  imperialistic  tendency 
to  its  logical  results  we  shall  see  the  present  struggle  per- 
petuated as  it  were  and  the  system  of  trenches  now  bristling 
with  barbed  wire  which  separate  the  two  enemy  camps 
accepted  as  permanent  by  the  ruling  powers,  which  will 
moreover  strive  to  draw  as  closely  as  possible  the  frontier 
lines  in  the  realm  of  industry.  When  peace  comes  the 
world  will  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  closed  com- 
partments corresponding  to  the  large  political  groups, 
the  federation  of  Allies,  Central  Europe,  America,  and  per- 
haps the  Far  East  under  Japanese  rule.  Inside  these 
compartments  people  could  have  free  commerce  or  be  tied 
together  by  preferential  tariffs,  but  from  one  compartment 
to  another  exchanges  would  be  made  if  not  impracticable ; 
at  least  as  difficult  as  possible. 

The  other  opinion  is  more  idealistic  and  more  pacifist 
and  has  for  its  central  idea  the  thought  of  humanity.  It 
tends  from  a  political  standpoint  towards  the  creation  of 
a  I^eague  of  Nations  as  a  guarantee  of  international  right. 
From  an  economic  standpoint  it  advocates  the  lowering 
of  customs  barriers,  freedom  of  international  trade,  and 
the  industrial  exploitation  of  the  entire  planet  according 
to  a  rational  plan  of  unity  by  the  associated  human  race. 

We  have  studied  the  very  curious  position  which  Germany 
has  taken  towards  these  two  systems.  It  is  evident  that 
the  essential  element  of  her  temperament  is  imperialism, 
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the  "healthy  national  egotism"  in  its  most  realistic  and  com- 
bative aspect.  She  has  so  often  asserted  thru  her  statesmen 
or  her  publicists  her  wish  to  pursue  her  national  interests 
without  weakness  or  sentimentality  and  her  resolution 
to  accomplish  by  war  a  Greater  Germany  or  Central  Europe 
that  no  one  can  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  her  intentions. 
But  she  is  careful  on  the  other  hand  to  give  her  approval 
also  to  the  idealistic  and  humanitarian  idea.  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  recently  declared  to  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Reichstag  that  Germany  would  Hsten  favor- 
ably to  the  call  of  humanity  towards  a  peaceful  settlement 
and  understanding,  which,  within  the  limit  of  human  power, 
will  prevent  the  return  of  such  frightful  catastrophes, 
and  that  she  will  "study  loyally  any  effort  at  a  practical 
solution  and  collaborate  in  its  possible  realization."  From 
an  economic  standpoint  it  is  the  same;  German  leaders 
never  cease  crying  out  against  commercial  warfare  and  boy- 
cotts, and  they  demand  fair  trade  and  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  the  possibility  for  each  nation  to  develop  freely 
her  industries  and  her  exports.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
not  to  suspect  that  Germany  does  not  make  these  assertions 
from  pure  idealism  but  that  she  would  best  know  how  to 
harmonize  her  imperialism  with  her  internationalism  by 
demanding  for  herself,  in  the  lycague  of  Nations  and  in  the 
realm  of  industry,  a  place  large  enough  for  these  imperial- 
istic ambitions  to  obtain  full  satisfaction. 

How  should  France  respond  to  this  attitude  of  Germany  ? 
Any  declaration  of  principle  on  this  subject  would  be  not 
only  premature  but  inopportune.  The  political  economy 
of  France  is  interwoven  with  that  of  her  Allies  and  can 
not  and  must  not  be  publicly  discust  at  this  moment. 
The  general  tendencies  are  known  to  everyone,  as  for 
instance  that  she  will  endeavor  to  develop  as  far  as  possible 
her  commercial  relations  between  the  allied  nations,  and,  as 
Mr.  Asquith  in  a  recent  speech  exprest  it  very  frankly, 
she  will  not  lean  too  absolutely  towards  the  imperial- 
istic idea  of  the  closed  state.  Towards  neutrals  at  any  rate 
she  will  be  very  liberal  from  the  point  of  view  of    tariffs 
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so  as  to  become  a  successful  competitor  of  Germany,  hoping^ 
to  find  with  these  neutral  nations  compensations  for  the 
sales  no  longer  possible  for  the  Allies  in  Germany  or  Central 
Europe.  Everyone  has  warning  that  the  necessary  measures 
against  the  German  peril  will  be  taken  and  that  France 
will  strive  to  organize  effectively  against  the  menace  which 
German  imperialism  and  the  creation  under  one  form  or 
another  of  Central  Europe  forms  for  the  Allies. 

What  these  measures  will  be,  what  guarantees  must  be 
taken  against  the  economic  German  invasion,  what  form 
the  commercial  war  must  assume,  are  questions  no  one  can 
answer.  Everyone  can  perceive  how  dangerous  it  would 
be  at  present  to  start  a  public  controversy  on  the  objects 
of  the  war  or  to  discuss  whether  the  realistic  and  combative 
tendency  or  the  idealistic  and  pacifist  tendency  will  pre- 
vail when  peace  is  declared,  and  whether  it  is  better  to  form 
a  Federation  of  the  Allies  to  hold  back  by  force  the  Austro- 
German  mass,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  League  of  Nations 
to  insure  peace  thru  justice.  It  is  evident  that  accord- 
ing to  the  turn  of  events  the  Allies  will  adopt  a  solution 
nearer  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  hypotheses.  Govern- 
ments are  therefore  averse  to  tying  their  hands  just  now 
by  positive  declarations  in  one  direction  or  another.  The 
economic  question  is  inseparable  from  the  political  question, 
as  its  solution  in  a  more  or  less  imperialistic  or  international 
sense  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  political  question 
is  decided.  It  is  therefore  as  vain  to  say  today  precisely 
what  will  be  the  Franco-German  commercial  relations  in 
the  event  of  peace  as  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  political 
or  military  measures  necessary  to  prepare  against  a  renewal 
of  German  aggression.  We  certainly  shall  use  the  necessary 
means  to  stop  the  invasion  of  France  by  German  products. 

In  the  new  industries  to  be  formed  in  competition  with 
the  great  German  industries  we  shall  evidently  be  obliged 
to  pay  at  first  a  higher  price  for  the  French  than  for  the 
German  products.  Measures  of  absolute  protection  will 
be  necessary  at  first  to  give  them  opportunity  to  organize 
and  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  installation.     If,  however,  in. 
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the  long  run  Germany  could  produce  certain  necessary 
articles  better  and  cheaper  than  France  it  is  quite  clear 
that  in  excluding  the  German  article  we  should  principally 
be  hurting  ourselves.  The  struggle  against  German  in- 
dustry must  have  as  a  corollary  a  positive  improvement 
in  French  industry.  Where  she  has  lately  been  outrun 
she  must  again  place  herself  on  the  level  with  German 
attainment.  It  would  seem  that  France  must  make  an 
effort  chiefly  in  two  directions: 

1.  We  can  not  deny  that  industry  and  science  have  not 
had  with  us  the  close  alliance  which  has  made  them  so 
successful  in  Germany.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many 
establishments  in  France  provided  with  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  tools,  with  first-class  technicians  at  their  head, 
conducted  according  to  the  most  modern  methods  and  quite 
on  the  level  with  the  best  foreign  houses;  but  besides  these 
every  one  knows  that  there  are  others  of  a  very  different 
type. 

2.  France  seems  to  have  suffered  lately  both  industrially 
and  financially  from  an  excess  of  individualism.  It  pre- 
vented us  formerly  from  organizing  as  we  should,  either  in 
peace  or  in  view  of  war.  The  methodical  organization  of 
German  industry  has  proved  to  be  exceptionally  effective, 
not  only  by  its  recent  successes  but  also  by  the  services  it 
has  rendered  during  the  war.  We  must  not  leave  them 
the  monopoly  of  organization. 

The  organization  of  national  work  and  international 
measures  of  economic  activity  will  demand  an  immense 
effort  from  our  men  of  affairs.  We  feel  confident  they  will 
give  it,  for  those  who  during  the  storm  have  created  under 
the  greatest  difficulties  our  numerous  factories  for  producing 
war  materials  and  the  innumerable  other  factories 
associated  with  them,  have  proved  that  they  possess  the 
spirit  of  initiative,  the  resolve,  and  the  devotion  to  public 
good  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  great  national 
organization. 

(The  End) 
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DISCUSSION 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  TENURE  OF 
OFFICE^ 
The  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure 
of  Office  respectfully  submit  that  at  the  session  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  last  winter  the  subject  was 
so  comprehensively  treated  that  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
business  of  the  Committee  now  reporting  simply  to  classify 
some  of  the  points  which  were  then  made  and  to  give  a 
background  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

I.  It  must  first  be  evident  that  academic  freedom  and 
tenure  of  office  are  two  distinct  questions  and  must  be 
treated  independently  of  each  other. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  your  Committee  wish  to  ex- 
press the  conviction  that  freedom  is  too  often  confused  with 
individualism.  It  is  possible  for  individual  freedom  to  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  institutional  efficiency.  It  is 
submitted  that  when  a  new  member  is  added  to  an  academic 
staff,  he,  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  the  position,  is  under 
obligation  to  recognize  that  the  freedom  of  the  institution 
must  be  placed  before  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  There 
is  believed  to  be  no  position  worth  holding  in  life  which 
has  not  its  limitations  and  limitations  seem  to  multiply 
with  the  increase  of  responsibility  and  dignity.  These 
limitations  can  not  always  be  made  clear  in  writing.  Some- 
times the  most  important  of  them  are  easier  to  feel  than  to 
explain.  It  would  seem  as  unnecessary  for  an  institution 
with  a  well-known  history,  traditions  and  customs  to  de- 
scribe in  all  detail  the  conditions  amid  which  a  new  member 
of  the  staff  must  work  as  for    a    railroad  corporation  to 

1  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in 
session  in  Chicago,  January  ii,  191 7. 
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indicate  to  every  new  engine  which  it  sends  out  on  the 
road  that  its  business  is  to  keep  on  the  track  built  long  since. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  man,  to  be  efficient,  must  always 
come  before  the  official.  Not  only  is  this  not  true  in  academic 
life,  but  it  is  not  true  in  any  form  of  organized  activity. 
Official  relationships  form  the  circle  within  which  individual 
initiative  must  find  room  for  play,  and  sufficient  academic 
freedom  would  seem  to  be  granted  when  there  is  no  inter- 
ference within  the  circle  first  prescribed  of  research,  thought 
and  utterance.  There — and  only  there — the  individual 
would  seem  to  take  precedence  of  the  official. 

III.  Thinking  for  a  year  past  over  the  well-known 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors, 
certain  outstanding  facts,  at  first  perhaps  overlooked,  are 
now  evident: 

(a)  That  the  Committee  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  presume  to  speak  for  all  teachers.  In  practically 
every  institution,  the  main  link  between  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  faculty  is  the  President,  whether  he  teaches  or  not; 
and  he  is  distinctly  forbidden  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  tho  there  is  reason 
to  beHeve  that  in  some  issues  much  has  ttmtied  on  the  fact 
that  the  executive,  who  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  trustees  and  the  faculty,  was  not  fully  consulted. 

(b)  Further,  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  expressly  excludes  certain  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  who,  in  many  cases,  may  be  doing  work  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Such  facts  would  appear  to  qualify  the  representative 
character  of  the  Association. 

IV.  There  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
to  be  some  confusion  in  the  pubHc  mind  between  the  potential 
administrative  and  the  necessary  teaching  functions  of 
the  teaching  staff.  While  it  may  be  wise  in  a  big  university 
like  Cornell  to  place  the  responsibiHty  on  teachers  for  a 
share  in  the  administrative  as  well  as  the  teaching  policy 
of  the  institution,  and  while  it  is  true  that  everything  should 
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be  done  to  give  the  teachers  of  an  institution  increased 
prestige  and  to  take  them  out  of  the  so-called  ''hired  man" 
class  (in  which,  by  the  way,  college  executives  expect  to 
remain),  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Cornell  experi- 
ment is  still,  however  auspiciously  begun,  an  experiment, 
and  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  would  be  best  for 
the  college  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  university  until 
the  experiment  there  has  been  thoroly  tried. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  of  the  worthiest  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  usually  want  to  be  left  free  to 
pursue  their  teaching  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  personal 
relationship  with  students,  and  some  of  them  are  wise 
enough  to  know  that  any  considerable  share  in  adminis- 
trative functions  would  interfere  seriously  with  the  time 
required  for  efficiency  in  research,  teaching,  and  the  re- 
lationships which  grow  therefrom. 

It  was  even  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  last  winter  that  to  get  the  best 
results  there  must  be  a  sharp  division  in  the  efficient  college 
between  the  administrative  and  teaching  duties  of  the 
executive.  No  way  has  yet  been  found  in  other  organized 
activities  to  do  well  two  things  at  once,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  present  plan  of  having  the  executive 
serve  as  the  medium  thru  which  the  trustees,  in  the  main, 
get  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  is  not  fraught  with  fewer 
difficulties  than  the  admission  of  the  faculty,  especially 
in  the  small  college  where  personal  relationships  are  more 
intimately  intertwined  than  in  a  large  institution,  to  partici- 
pation in  administrative  councils.  No  way  has  yet  been 
found  by  which  a  man  can  watch  a  procession  and  walk 
in  it  at  the  same  time.  No  way  has  yet  been  found  to 
play  the  'cello  or  the  harp  and  at  the  same  time  to  direct 
the  orchestra.  Certainly,  the  man  who  is  truly  dedicated 
to  teaching  is  likely  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
division  of  functions  and  usually  does  not  wish  to  partici- 
pate, except  in  the  most  general  way,  in  administration. 

It  would  seem  to  be  no  argument  against  this  position 
that  the  cure  for  democracy  is  more  democracy;  for  that, 
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translated  into  terms  of  life,  too  often  means  that  the  cure 
for  democracy  is  more  license.  We  all  have  to  work  in 
conditions  prescribed  for  us  and  to  make  the  most  and  best 
of  the  opportunities  lying  within  those  conditions  would 
seem  more  alluring  to  the  right-minded  man  than  a  more 
general,  more  diffuse  and  more  distracting  distribution  of 
privileges. 

V.  Again,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that,  after 
analysis  of  a  number  of  representative  issues  which  have 
arisen  in  the  last  few  years,  cases  of  interference  with  freedom 
— even  of  speech — ^have  been  comparatively  few.  The 
real  issues  have  been,  ordinarily,  those  which  every  efficient 
corporation  singles  out  and  deals  with  promptly.  They 
are  matters  sometimes  of  temperament.  Incompatibility 
of  temperament  in  an  educational  institution  is  as  serious 
a  problem  as  in  marriage;  and  since  no  right-minded  cor- 
poration will  make  a  contract  for  life  with  a  new  teacher, 
divorce  in  a  college  would  seem  to  be  open  to  few  objections 
provided  it  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  There  are 
certainly  other  cases  which  almost  every  institution  has 
now  and  then  to  manage  in  which  what  a  Trustee  of  Cornell 
once  called  "vexels"  or  mischief-makers  can  break  the 
continuity  of  an  institution  and  set  back  for  years  its  best 
interests.  The  very  fact  that  'Vexels"  know  that  some 
excellent  men  in  responsible  positions  sometimes  advise 
that  at  any  cost  colleges  get  on  with  so-called  impossible 
persons,  is  a  distinct  encouragement  never  given  in  a  well- 
organized  corporation  to  mischief-makers  to  embarrass 
administrative  processes. 

Furthermore,  it  certainly  ought  to  go  without  saying  that 
a  professor  must,  in  general,  be  in  harmony  with  the  college 
in  which  he  teaches.  A  man  who  accepts  a  position  in  a 
college  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  a  Christian  insti- 
tution and  who,  further,  may  properly  infer  that  the  canons 
of  good  taste  forbid,  perhaps,  the  asking,  when  the  contract 
is  made,  of  intimate  personal  questions  about  his  own  re- 
ligious belief,  can  scarcely  assume  that  freedom  of  speech 
includes  the  right  either  privately  to  undermine  or  publicly 
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to  attack  Christianity.  The  man  called  to  the  average 
college  which  believes  in  monogamy  as  essential  in  the  up- 
building of  student  character  can  scarcely  expect  the  college 
to  submit  to  a  long  judicial  process  in  tardily  effecting  his 
release  if  he  openly  states  and  on  inquiry  admits  that  he 
believes  in  free  love.  The  man  in  a  civilization  which  could 
not  endure  for  a  moment  if  anarchy,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, were  to  become  the  order  of  the  day,  can  hardly  ex- 
pect any  college  to  detain  him  overlong  if  he  were  unde- 
niably guilty  of  pleading  for  the  validity  of  anarchy.  A 
college — it  is  sometimes  forgotten — is  first  of  all  a  teaching 
institution  and  after  that  a  research  laboratory.  Its  su- 
preme business  is  to  make  worthy  character.  In  conse- 
quence, some  of  the  perfervid  pleas  for  so-called  freedom  of 
speech  appeal  more  to  one's  sense  of  humor  than  to  one's 
sense  of  fair  play. 

If,  as  has  been  claimed,  now  and  then  an  executive 
has  been  autocratic  enough  to  try  both  to  save  his  institu- 
tion from  a  great  peril  and  to  set  a  misguided  associate 
right  where  there  was  no  question  of  the  facts,  a  close 
investigation  of  the  case  will  usually  disclose,  it  is  believed, 
motives  free  from  guile,  a  high  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
proper  desire  to  prevent  notoriety  or  a  public  scandal, 
and  that  belief  in  the  fundamental  integrity  of  human  nature 
which  sometimes  prompts  an  executive  to  assume  that  one 
who  is  indisputably  a  hurt  to  the  institution  will  cooperate 
with  him  in  trying  to  secure,  without  harm  either  to  the 
institution  or  to  the  individual,  a  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract, with  the  prospect  of  doing  better  somewhere  else. 

In  addition,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  member 
of  an  academic  staff  owes  at  least  a  small  measure  of  con- 
sideration to  his  chief  who,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  repre- 
sents the  college  and  who,  not  infrequently,  has  nominated 
or  recommended  the  appointment  of  the  incumbent,  and 
stands  as  far  as  possible  between  him  and  the  ill  that  follows 
the  mistakes  a  new  teacher  may  not  discreditably  make 
while  he  is  learning  how  to  do  his  work. 

If  there  is  prompt  encouragement  in  any  institution  for 
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any  teacher  who  happens  to  develop  a  grievance,  just  or 
unjust,  to  break  up  the  combination  either  by  going  round 
the  executive  to  individual  members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
or  by  hindering  in  any  way  the  processes  of  administra- 
tion, government  is  at  an  end  and  the  institution  can 
better  afford  to  let  go  an  occasional  member  of  the  staff, 
even  tho,  as  was  said  by  a  trustee  of  one  of  the  best  colleges 
in  the  country,  ''The  executive  is  not  always  right,"  than 
to  change  presidents  every  year  or  two. 

Since  your  Committee  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  speak 
frankly,  they  would  like  to  add  also  that  there  are  enough 
cases  known  to  the  educational  world  in  which  executives 
have  saved  institutions  from  scandal,  graft,  and  other 
grave  evils  by  prompt  action,  even  at  great  personal  risk, 
to  justify  what  is  commonly  recognized  in  the  great  world 
of  organized  activity  as  a  necessary  responsibility  for  any 
executive  to  bear.  Every  executive  owes,  of  course,  his 
first  allegiance  to  the  corporation  as  a  whole  and  will  be 
judged  by  the  trend  of  his  administration;  but  if  he  is  not 
to  be  allowed  in  exceptional  circumstances  to  exercise  the 
same  initiative  as  the  general  of  an  army,  if  he  must  take 
certain  delicate  and  difficult  questions  into  the  open  and 
at  peril  to  reputations  discuss  them  in  detail  with  the  faculty, 
or  even  trustees,  it  is  manifest  that  colleges  must  inevitably 
give  over  the  present  form  of  administration  and  plunge 
into  the  unknown  field  of  the  commission  form  of  educa- 
tional activity. 

Your  Committee  understand  that  general  poHcies  belong 
to  the  trustees.  They  understand  that  the  number  and 
range  of  appointments,  the  scale  and  advancement  of 
salaries,  the  distribution  of  funds  among  different  objects, 
are  the  business  of  trustees;  but  they  still  insist  that  the 
presidency  of  a  college  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  de- 
mand that  brought  into  being  the  long  term  and  powerful 
chairmanship  of  boards  and  corporations.  To  executives 
it  has  been  found  wise  to  give  ample  power  Hmited  less 
by  specific  checks  than  by  a  general  understanding. 

It  must,   therefore,   never  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
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sometimes  among  teachers  or  students  "vexels"  who 
would  purposely  destroy,  temporarily  at  least,  that  spirit 
of  general  cooperation  on  which  efficiency  depends  if  they 
thought  thereby  they  could  bring  about  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration. This  ought  to  ensure  to  an  executive  the 
steady  support  of  his  combination  over  a  sufficiently  long 
term  to  try  out  policies  and  get  actual  if  not  always  tangible 
results. 

These,  and  similar  facts,  your  Committee  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  to  face 
frankly  and  not  to  be  misled  by  any  careless  thinking 
about  democracy  or  by  the  ambition  of  'Vexels"  to  shake 
and  change  what  may  not  be  the  best,  but  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  obtainable  in  the  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  tenure  of  office,  it  would  seem  adequate 
to  call  attention  to  two  simple  facts: 

I.  The  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
have  evidently  confused  the  place  element  with  status. 
They  wish  college  professors  to  be  responsible,  not,  as  they 
say,  to  laymen,  but  only  to  their  own  fellow-craftsmen. 
They  wish,  perhaps,  such  an  excellent  organization  as  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors  to  determine 
whether  a  professor  is  to  have  professional  standing  or  not. 
No  one  disputes  this  point.  In  fact,  concerning  some  of 
the  issues  which  have  arisen  in  the  last  few  years,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  has  been  informal,  if  not  formal,  agree- 
ment among  many  college  professors  that  the  real  trouble 
was  not  the  action  of  the  corporation  or  the  executive  thereof, 
but  the  professional  unfitness  of  some  member  of  the  teach- 
ing profession.  This  needs  no  discussion.  Your  Committee 
is  in  entire  agreement  with  all  others  in  this  matter.  It 
would  gladly  leave  to  professors  the  determination  of 
the  professional  standing  of  their  fellows.  But  there  is 
a  bigger  question  and  that  is:  Shall  any  association  of 
university  or  college  professors  compel  a  corporation  to 
retain  in  office  for  an  indefinite  time  one  who  is  manifestly 
unfit  for  that  particular  place,  tho  he  may  fit  well  into 
another  place  .-* 
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When  it  is  said  that  laymen  have  no  right  to  pass  on  the 
question  of  professional  standing,  laymen — by  whom  are 
meant,  of  course,  college  presidents  and  trustees — may 
well  reply  that  if  any  association  of  university  or  college 
professors  will  always  decide  for  them  who  are  entirely 
worthy  of  holding  positions,  who  will  fit  snugly  into  every 
place,  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  a  teacher 
for  a  particular  position.  Corporations  would  have  some 
insurance  against  those  mistakes  in  judgment  which  are 
largely  due  to  the  readiness  of  human  nature  to  write 
obituary  laudations  that  may  speed  the  misfit  and  that 
make  parting  swEKT  sorrow.  Every  corporation  must  have 
a  final  authority,  and  your  Committee  believe  that  the 
final  authority  with  regard  to  the  engaging  or  retention 
of  teachers  should  be — not  the  students  or  alumni  or  even 
the  faculty,  except  where  there  is  a  perfect  agreement  among 
all  in  any  way  concerned — but  the  trustees  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  president  as  the  body  legally  responsible 
to  the  entire  constituency  of  the  college. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  presidents 
and  trustees  ought  to  be  always  wise  and  patient  and  kindly 
and  to  suffer  even  fools  as  gladly  as  they  can  for  as  long  a 
time  as  will  not  jeopardize  the  institution.  And  yet  presi- 
dents and  trustees  are  human  beings,  and  "to  err  is  human." 

Further,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Committee  thoroly  representative  of  the  faculty  and  not 
an  individual  member  of  the  faculty  constituting  himself 
a  representative  of  the  faculty,  or  by  political  expertness 
getting  himself  chosen  as  such  a  representative,  faculty 
changes  should  be  made,  in  general,  by  the  trustees  only 
after  careful  consideration  and  with  all  the  interests  in 
mind.  Much  will  be  gained  as  time  passes  by  following 
the  Haverford  plan  of  indicating,  after  a  consultation  be- 
tween trustees  and  faculty,  the  terms  of  temu-e  of  office. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  all  institutions  can  immediately  follow 
the  example  set  by  Haverford.  Meanwhile,  they  must  do 
the  best  they  can,  giving  a  sense  of  security  to  teachers, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  unmindful  that  rarely  does  a 
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teacher  give  the  institution  which  he  serves  any  sense  of 
security  or  consider  the  larger  interests  of  an  institution  if 
he  has  a  chance  to  go  to  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  at  a 
greater  salary.  In  fact,  many  an  educational  position  is 
used — no  one  will  deny — as  a  stepping  stone  to  self-pro- 
motion, sometimes  shamelessly.  Responsibilities  are  re- 
ciprocal. They  are  not  one-sided.  Plain  truths  must  be 
faced.  Conditions  as  they  are  must  be  met,  and  presi- 
dents and  trustees  must,  while  they  are  trying  to  do  justice 
to  the  individual  members  of  the  staff,  also  take  into  accoimt 
those  larger  considerations  of  the  good  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole  which  are  often  put  aside  by  an  individual,  but 
which  they  must  invarably  set  first  if  they  would  be  worthy 
of  their  trust. 

President  Si^ocum,  of  Colorado, 
President  Powei.1.,  of  Hobart, 
President  Kei^IvY,  of  Earlham, 

Committee 


IX 
REVIEWS 

The   essentials    of    agriculture — By    Henry  Jackson  Waters.     (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1915.     455  P-     $1.25.) 

The  purpose  of  Essentials  of  agriculture  is  that  of  a  text- 
book on  agriculture  for  pupils  of  secondary  schools.  Presi- 
dent Waters  states  in  the  preface  that  "this  book  is  for 
students  who  desire  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
essentials  of  agriculture,"  so  that  by  implication  one  might 
fairly  conclude  that  the  book  may  be  suited  for  a  wider 
use  than  for  pupils  in  the  high  school.  In  a  subsequent 
statement,  however,  he  indicates  its  chief  sphere  of  use  as 
the  high  school:  "The  arrangement  of  subject  matter  in 
this  text  is  based  upon  the  results  of  the  best  experience  in 
teaching  agriculture  in  secondary  schools,  and  upon  the 
courses  of  study  adopted  by  various  state  departments  of 
education." 

Altho  arranged  primarily  for  high  school  use,  it  gives 
the  general  reader,  farmer  and  city  man  alike,  an  interesting, 
connected  and  scientific  survey  of  American  agriculture. 
This  field  is  rarely  surveyed  in  a  five-hundred  page  book,  but 
in  this  book  it  is  so  unusually  well  done  that  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  it  should  find  its  way  to  many  reading 
tables  in  farm  and  city  homes.  Such  being  the  case, 
Essentials  of  agriculture  will  be  to  many  adult  students 
what  standard  high  school  books  in  other  Hues  often 
prove  to  be,  namely,  an  authoritative  review  for  him  who 
if  he  reads  at  all  must  do  so  on  the  run. 

No  considerable  increment  to  President  Waters'  emi- 
nence among  agriculturists  and  educators  is  hereby  added. 
He  modestly  writes  on  page  VI  of  the  preface,  "To  the  help 
of  the  following  specialists  is  due  in  large  measure  what- 
ever merit  the  book  possesses,"  and  then  gives  the  names 
and  official  positions  of  forty  collaborators  along  with  the 
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special  help  each  rendered.  Generous  help  must  have  been 
accorded  President  Waters  as  evidenced  by  careful,  modern, 
yet  simple,  statement  of  scientific  conceptions,  in  diverse 
fields  of  agriculture.  Generous  labor  must  have  been 
bestowed  by  the  author  upon  the  task  of  assembling  and 
assimilating  these  contributions,  for  the  book  is  well  har- 
monized. 

There  are  thirty-seven  chapters,  comprising  four  hundred 
and  fifty-five  pages,  besides  twenty-three  pages  in  appen- 
dices, and  thirteen  in  index.  Chapters  I  to  XII,  133  pages, 
consider:  the  new  agriculture,  better  plants  and  animals, 
plant  nutrition  and  propagation,  soil  management,  manures 
and  fertilizers,  t3TDes  of  farming,  drainage,  irrigation  and  dry 
farming.  Each  chapter  is  appropriately  prefaced  by  an 
artistic,  somewhat  conventionalized  zinc  etching  substan- 
tiated by  chapter  number,  subject  and  suggestive  quota- 
tion from  Virgil,  the  Bible,  Cato,  Columella,  Cicero,  as  well 
as  from  some  more  modem  rural-minded  poets  and  sages. 

Fifteen  chapters,  comprising  185  pages,  treat  of 
cereals,  fiber  crops,  forage  crops,  grasses,  legumes,  roots 
and  tubers,  sugar  crops,  tobacco,  orchard  crops,  wood-lot, 
plant  diseases,  farm  insects  and  spraying.  No  discussion 
is  given  buckwheat  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  color  line 
in  the  members  of  the  Solanaceae  family  has  suffered 
tobacco  to  receive  partial  treatment  (six  pages)  compared 
with  white  potatoes  (four  pages).  Potato  Clubs  as  a  suc- 
cessful home  project  endeavor  in  secondary  agriculture 
would  justify  the  complete  elimination,  if  necessary,  of  a 
discussion  of  tobacco,  in  order  that  potato  culture  be  given 
due  consideration. 

Eight  chapters,  making  up  115  pages,  treat  of  animal 
husbandry,  under  the  topics:  animal  feeding,  horses  and 
mules,  dairy  cattle  and  products,  beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep 
and  poultry.  A  modest  space  is  given  to  animal  breeding 
considerations,  and  veterinary  suggestions  are  all  but 
omitted,  chief  emphasis  being  placed  on  prevention  of 
insanitation  and  disease  thru  proper  feeding  and  care. 

Two  chapters  conclude  the  text,  one  on  business  aspects 
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of  farming  and  one  on  farm  machinery,  together  covering 
twenty  pages. 

Following  each  chapter  is  a  section  entitled:  Questions 
and  Problems,  in  which  review  of  the  preceding  matter 
is  interrogated  as  well  as  problems  in  application  of  state- 
ments to  local  conditions.  Frequently  these  problems 
call  for  local  surveys  of  current  farm  practises,  an  excellent 
pedagogic  device  but  one  requiring  for  its  full  fruition 
project  work  wherein  the  pupils  try  out  experimentally 
at  home  the  farm  practises  that  have  been  found  want- 
ing. It  seems  to  us  that  not  a  few  opportunities  have  been 
missed  for  utilizing  the  possibility  of  home  project  work. 
Questions  and  Problems  is  therefore  not  overdone  even 
tho  it  comprises  twenty-five  pages  of  the  book. 

Generally  following  the  foregoing  section,  the  chapters 
are  supplied  with  suggestive  exercises  which  are  succinctly 
outHned  and  are  expHcit  in  requiring  observation  for  a  con- 
clusion. About  twenty  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  outlining  these  exercises,  tho  the  appendices  of  twenty 
pages  are  properly  a  part  of  the  laboratory  work  and  will 
be  utilized  by  the  teacher  of  good  secondary  agriculture 
even  more  than  many  of  the  exercises.  One  hundred  and 
six  exercises  are  described,  of  which  thirteen  only  are  given 
in  the  animal  husbandry  section. 

The  final  phase  of  each  chapter  is  the  section  References, 
making  a  total  of  eleven  pages  in  the  book,  and  providing 
the  basis  for  a  standard  high  school  reference  library  in 
agriculture.  The  references  cited  under  this  heading  are 
of  technical  books  of  recognized  authorities,  and  reports, 
bulletins  and  circulars  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  References  to  pertinent  state  experiment 
station  pubHcations  are  probably  not  made  since  most 
stations  publish  only  enough  to  supply  the  intra-state 
demand.  We  wonder  why  Piper's  Forage  crops  and  their 
culture,  Macmillan  Company,  19 14,  is  not  included  in  the 
reference  Hst  closing  Chapter  XVIII,  Forage  Crops;  also 
why  no  reference  is  cited  for  bees  in  Chapter  XX,    tho 
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there   are  two   eligible  governraent  publications,   namely, 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  442  and  447. 

The  sequence  of  topics  is  logical  from  the  scientific 
viewpoint,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  it  is  pedagogical. 
No  definite  statement  is  made  as  to  the  advisable  order  of 
presentation.  The  course  in  agriculture  in  schools  is  likely 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  presented  seriatim  as  laid 
down  in  the  book.  The  fall  is  hardly  the  period  of  the  year 
to  study  the  early  chapters  of  the  book  on  Better  Plants 
and  Animals,  How  Plants  Feed  and  Grow,  Plant  Propaga- 
tion, when  there  are  chapters  on  Corn,  Silos  and  Silage, 
the  Orchard  Crop,  and  the  like,  in  the  midst  of  the  book. 
It  is  recommended  in  the  preface  that  "the  facilities  of  the 
neighborhood"  be  utilized  "as  a  laboratory,"  that  "the 
gardens,  orchards  and  farms,  and  indeed  gardeners  and 
farmers  themselves,  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent." Hence  crops  and  cultural  practises  should,  for  the 
most  part,  be  studied  in  fall  and  spring,  leaving  much  of 
the  study  and  laboratory  work  of  a  general  nature,  as  well 
as  much  of  the  animal  husbandry  work,  for  the  winter. 
Such  a  rearrangement  of  the  subject-matter  would  be 
vitally  suggestive  to  teachers,  would  point  to  the  maximum 
utiUzation  of  local  farm  laboratory  materials,  and  would 
tend  to  start  the  study  of  agriculture  on  natural  out-of- 
door  feet,  rather  than  on  indoor,  bookish,  unnatural, 
pseudo-scientific,  bound  feet. 

With  the  foregoing  suggestion  in  mind,  the  book  is  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  textbook  for  a  one-year  high  school 
course  in  agriculture.  Essentials  of  agriculture  is  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  textbook  Hterature  in  the  field  of 
American  secondary  education  and  merits  the  serious 
consideration  of  interested  school  men  and  women. 

O.  S.  Morgan 

Columbia  University 


The  twentieth  century  student  is  constantly  surprized 
at  the  fact  that  seers  of  long  ago  have  anticipated  many 
modem   dreams    and   plans.     We   welcome   a   translation 
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from  the  Latin  of  Christianopolis:  An  ideal  state  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  writer  was  Johann  Valentin 
Andreae,  who  was  born  in  1586  in  Suabia.  His  writings  are 
almost  unknown  and  the  Latin  original  of  this  Utopian 
sketch  is  very  rare.  It  is  just  270  years  since  Robert 
Boyle,  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  exprest  the  wish  that 
an  English  version  of  it  might  be  made.  Such  a  version  has 
now  been  made,  and  well  made,  by  Assistant  Professor 
Held  of  Miami  University.  (New  York:  The  Oxford 
University  Press:  American  Branch,  1916.     287  p.) 

A  really  capital  and  most  readable  book  entitled  The 
seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  by  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks, 
tells  the  story  of  those  great  structures  which  so  fascinated 
the  ancient  imagination  and  took  their  place  among  the 
world's  noteworthy  possessions.  As  the  author  well  says: 
"The  deeper  the  excavator  delves  into  the  ruins  of  the  past 
ages,  the  more  he  realizes  that  the  ancients  erected  structures 
by  the  side  of  which  the  modem  sky-scraper  is  insignificant ; 
that  they  worshipped  in  temples  far  more  wonderful  than 
our  greatest  cathedrals ;  that  they  buried  their  dead  in  tombs 
which  no  modern  millionaire  could  afford  to  build ;  that  they 
produced  an  art  which  the  modern  world  has  yet  unequaled." 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1916.     191  p.     $1.50.) 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  intellectual  capacities  and 
needs  of  high  school  pupils.  Dr.  James  Henry  Brasted  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  written  an  introduction  to 
the  story  of  ancient  history  and  the  career  of  early  men, 
which  he  calls  Ancient  times:  A  history  of  the  early  world. 
The  result  is  a  sound  and  commendable  textbook.  (Boston : 
Ginn  &  Company,  1916.     742  p.) 

We  welcome  with  gratitude  the  repubHcation,  or  the  re- 
establishment,  of  Valentine's  Manual  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  This  noteworthy  year  book,  established  in  1841, 
was  discontinued  after  Mr.  Valentine's  death  in  1868. 
We  trust  that  this  revival  of  a  most  useful  and  interesting 
volume  will  be  permanent.  The  reproductions  of  old  manu- 
scripts  and   old   prints   and   the   historical  material  here 
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brought  together  are  of  much  more  than  usual  interest. 
(New  York:  The  Valentine  Company,  1916.     256  p.) 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  is  a  prolific  writer,  but 
unfortunately  does  not  command  a  good  English  style. 
This  reflection  is  forced  upon  the  reviewer  by  reading  his 
important  volume  entitled  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
immense  amount  of  valuable  material  here  brought  to- 
gether deserves  a  better  and  more  effective  presentation 
than  Professor  Hart  gives  it.  (Boston:  I^ittle,  Brown  & 
Company,  1916.     465  p.     $1.75.) 

Professor  Chalifant  Robinson  of  Princeton  University 
has  revised  and  adapted  from  the  French  a  well-known 
textbook  with  the  title.  Continental  Europe,  izyo-i^gS. 
The  original  is  well  deserving  this  satisfactory  EngHsh 
version.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  19 16. 
484  p.     $2.00.) 

There  are  so  many  school  histories  of  the  United  States 
that  one  can  not  help  wondering  why  we  should  have 
another.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Professor 
Emerson  D.  Fite  of  Vassar  College,  justifies  itself  by  its 
very  clear  and  simple  treatment  of  this  topic,  and  by  its 
very  excellent  illustrations.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  19 1 6.     574  p.     $1.60.) 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Wellman  of  Indiana  University  is  the 
author  of  Food  study,  a  book  intended  for  use  in  high  schools 
by  those  young  women  who  are  taking  instruction  in  home 
economics.  (Boston:  lyittle,  Brown^&  Company,  191 6. 
324  p.     $1.00.) 


X 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Academic  status       I'he    report    presented    in    New    York    in 
of  psychology  December  to  The  American  Psychological 

Association  by  its  Committee  on  the  Academic  Status 
of  Psychology,  Professor  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Chairman, 
has  appeared  as  a  pamphlet  of  34  pages.  This  report 
came  at  the  time  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Association.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
survey  of  psychological  investigations  of  the  past  quarter 
century,  but  with  almost  exclusive  reference  to  those  of 
the  past  year  and  to  "differentiations  between  psychological 
experiments  and  mental  tests." 

The  purpose  of  the  report  is  stated  to  be  "to  present 
material  which  will  help  to  formulate  in  a  tangible  manner 
the  extent  to  which  Mental  Tests  are  supplementing  or 
supplanting  Psychological  Experiments  in  our  laboratories 
and  courses  of  instruction."  The  material  for  the  report 
was  seciured  largely  thru  a  questionary  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and  is  based  on  115  of  the 
165  repHes  received  because  these  came  from  members 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  experimental  work.  Eleven 
questions  were  asked  but  half  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
the  first  of  these,  viz.,  "From  the  standpoint  of  advancing 
our  science,  what  do  you  consider  are  the  fundamental 
differences  between  Psychological  Experiments  or  Investi- 
gations on  the  one  hand  and  Mental  Tests  on  the  other?" 

Great  interest  is  added  and  the  report  is  made  quite 
unique  by  giving  the  complete  signed  repHes  of  the  115 
members  to  this  question  and  in  part  to  the  second  and 
third  questions,  which  read  respectively  as  follows :  "Which 
of  these  two  general  lines  of  psychological  work — Ex- 
periments or  Mental  Tests — are  you  emphasizing  at  pres- 
ent?" (and  why?,  implied),  and  third  "Aside  from  Experi- 
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merits  given  in  our  regular  texts  and  laboratory  manuals, 
will  you  please  list  as  far  as  you  deem  it  advisable  the  original 
experiments  and  investigations  which  were  in  progress 
last  year  in  your  laboratory?"  The -answers  to  the  first 
question  are  so  diversified  as  to  be  roughly  put  into  eleven 
classes.  Question  two  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  workers 
are  about  equally  divided  in  interest,  but  strangely,  for 
practically  the  same  reasons  in  each  case — "personal  in- 
terest," ''best  method  of  advancing  the  science,"  ''practical 
value"  or  "more  important."  About  four  hundred  investi- 
gations are  enumerated  by  name  and  location  of  the  in- 
vestigator in  reply  to  the  third  question.  The  other 
questions  of  general  interest  refer  to  Scales  or  Standard 
Tests  and  to  Vocational  Guidance  or  Business  Efficiency 
Tests. 

The  existence  of  this  Committee  on  Academic  Status  is 
noteworthy.  A  similar  committee  could  render  important 
and  valuable  service  to  any  great  body  of  scientific  workers. 
The  above  report  can  not  but  be  suggestive,  helpful  and 
stimulating  to  further  psychological  investigations. 


There  are  many  signs  that  the  long  months  of  anxiety, 
waiting  and  intense  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
are  setting  the  nerves  of  many  persons,  and  even  of  entire 
communities,  on  edge.  The  public  press  is  filled  with 
incoherent  and  half-coherent  clamorings  for  this  or  for  that, 
while  the  great  underlying  and  controlling  principles  of 
civilization,  and  their  fate,  are  lost  sight  of.  Peace  is  not 
an  ideal;  it  is  a  state  attendant  upon  the  achievement  of 
an  ideal.  The  ideal  itself  is  human  Hberty,  justice  and  the 
honorable  conduct  of  an  orderly  and  humane  society. 
Given  this,  and  dtu-able  peace  follows  naturally.  Without 
this,  there  is  no  peace,  but  only  a  rule  of  force  until  liberty 
and  justice  revolt  against  it  in  search  of  peace. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  SUSPICION  OF  EDUCATION 

The  crucial  issue  in  education  is  this :  With  whom 
shall  rest  the  social  control?  The  actual  conflict  is  between 
the  several  orders  of  interest  contending  for  a  share  in  that 
control.  Education  is  at  once  respected  and  suspected, 
for  education  protects  the  past,  even  as  it  secures  or  mort- 
gages the  future.  It  faces  the  task  of  reconciHng  the 
older  and  the  newer  order.  In  a  brisk  democratic  climate, 
education,  if  it  takes  its  clue  too  largely  from  precedent,  be- 
comes dull  and  forbidding  to  the  sturdy  progressives ;  if  it 
caters  too  eagerly  to  the  ambitious  haste  of  the  young  and 
untried,  it  loses  poise  and  prestige.  The  situation,  however, 
is  not  so  journalistically  simple. 

The  parties  to  the  suspicion  of  education  are  not  readily 
summoned.  The  ancient  form  of  conflict  was  direct  and 
militant,  and  promptly  raised  the  cry  of  heresy.  From 
charges  of  heresy  to  modern  indulgent  tolerance  the  change 
of  front  is  decided.  In  the  old-time  r6gime,  the  professor 
was  assumed  to  be  safely  orthodox.  Any  deviations 
from  the  prescribed  path  were  sharply  checked  by  a  superior 
of  his  own  guild.  In  the  present  order  his  calling  approaches 
that  of  an  accredited  pathfinder;  if  his  right  of  dispensa- 
tion is  questioned,  it  is  he  who  reads  the  law  of  trespass  upon 
academic  freedom.  Yet  the  two  expressions  are  one  in 
motive  and  akin  in  circumstance.  The  professor  in  the 
land  of  the  free — ^if  he  remembers  that  it  is  also  the  home 
of  the  brave — ^may  attain  a  democratic  variety  of  liberty. 
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If  he  is  moderately  vertebrate,  decently  considerate,  and 
properly  practical,  he  enjoys  the  freedom  of  the  forum 
as  well  as  of  the  academy.  But  restrictions,  however 
themselves  restrained,  are  at  work;  they  may  not  gall, 
but  they  chafe.  The  man  of  ideas  is  not  gagged  or  muzzled, 
but  tethered.  The  stake  is  shifted  to  pastures  new  when 
the  powers  that  be  decide  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  what 
it  is  safe  for  the  public  to  know.  The  restraint  handicaps 
the  profession  as  it  limits  its  public  service.  It  is  not 
austere,  dogmatic,  or  ceremonial,  because  these  forms 
of  expression  are  uncongenial  to  a  modern  platform.  Yet 
the  heretical  suspicion  of  education  remains;  the  voice 
is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau. 

In  our  up-to-date  democracy  it  is  not  the  dead  hand  of 
the  past  that  stills  the  voice  of  the  scholar  or  saps  the 
vitality  of  his  utterance,  but  the  mailed  fist  of  the  present. 
The  fear  or  the  complaint  is  not  that  the  learned  tribe 
are  going  too  fast  in  tearing  up  the  old,  but  that  they  are 
presumptuously  interfering  with  the  new.  The  distrust 
is  a  pragmatic  tribute  to  learning,  in  that  it  assumes  that 
what  is  taught  in  the  academy  has  its  effect  in  the  market- 
place. Suspicion  is  aroused  only  when  real  or  cherished 
values  are  threatened;  these  vary  with  the  changing 
rallying-points  of  worldly  interests. 

The  shifting  lines  of  protest,  of  conservatism  are  sug- 
gestive. The  sciences  and  philosophies  that  deal  with 
man — ^his  origin,  his  nature,  his  obligations,  his  destiny — 
invite  the  suspicion  that  goes  out  to  education.  What 
the  people  believe  on  these  matters  profoundly  affects 
their  conduct,  and  may  disturb  the  established  institutions 
that  assert  a  control  of  such  conduct.  Beyond  this  range 
feeling  does  not  run  high  because  interest  is  remote.  We 
must  go  back  a  generation  or  two  in  time  and  a  longer  span 
in  ideas,  to  find  an  heretical  suspicion  of  geology,  for  example. 
To  our  retrospect  it  seems  a  crude  loyalty  to  the  Biblical 
prestige  and  an  insensitiveness  to  the  ethnological  quality 
of  the  story  of  creation,  that  looked  upon  the  geological 
account   as   a   rival.     The   attitude   toward   inquiry   that 
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entertained  the  suspicion  is  substantially  obsolete.  In 
the  absence  of  any  sanctified  chemistry  or  physics — apart 
from  certain  aspects  of  miracles — these  sciences  escaped  the 
heretical  implication;  but  they  did  not  escape  the  oppres- 
sive, inhospitable,  ghetto-like  atmosphere  of  suspicion  in 
which  all  science  had  so  long  to  live.  Astronomy  was 
less  fortunate  in  that  the  earth  was  the  human  habitat, 
and  the  cosmic  system  the  centre  of  all  speculation.  These 
considerations  are  significant.  As  a  fact,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  ordinary  citizen  whether  he  believed  in  the  Ptole- 
maic or  the  Copernican  system,  except  as  authority  stept  in 
and  saw  to  it  that  he  should  be  let  alone  in  the  one  case 
and  suitably  harrast  in  the  other.  But  what  always  made 
a  difference  was  whether  the  citizen  was  acquiescent  and 
conforming  or  not,  and  from  whom  he  took  his  orders — 
the  crucial  issue  of  the  social  control.  To  tolerate  indis- 
criminate inquiry  or  condone  scepticism  is  an  invitation 
to  anarchy;    no  one  can  tell  where  it  will  stop. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  suspicion  of  education 
centres  about  the  knowledge-sources  of  human  control 
and  moves  with  the  shifting  centre  of  the  established  insti- 
tutional interests.  In  long  cultural  sweeps  it  shifts  from 
church  to  state,  within  the  state  from  absolute  authority 
to  mobilized  partisanship,  from  poHtics  to  commerce, 
from  one  system  of  fused  and  composite  interests  to  another. 
The  democratic  suspicion  of  education  is  the  dominant 
one  in  American  affairs.  It  grows  out  of  the  complica- 
tions of  theory  and  practise  in  a  highly  organized,  indus- 
trialized community.  The  constructive  instincts  are  bigger 
and  older  than  the  intellectual  ones.  The  native  human 
fitness  is  for  doing  things;  changing  the  face  of  nature 
is  the  human  specialty.  The  cult  of  the  hand  is  more 
universal  than  the  cult  of  the  head.  The  practically 
occupied  part  of  humanity  is  always  the  vast  majority; 
the  intelligence  of  the  practical  understanding  sets  the 
standards  of  intelligence  in  all  respects  and  the  perspective 
of  interests   yet  more   conclusively. 

Biologically,   it  may  be  noted,   man's  only  formidable 
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weapons  are  his  wits.  In  his  early  career  he  outwitted 
his  animal  competitors,  and  the  game  of  life  persists  as  a 
complicated  endeavor  to  outwit  one's  human  competitors. 
It  is  natural  that  beyond  the  point  of  immediate  guidance 
of  action,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  should  seem  a  vanity 
or  a  luxury.  To  the  many  it  is  such;  to  the  few  not. 
That  ridge  forms  the  great  divide,  and  eventually  estranges 
the  few  who  live  by  thinking,  in  a  world  of  ideas,  from  the 
many  who  live  by  doing,  in  a  world  of  action.  The  public 
function  of  education  is  to  reconcile  the  estrangement, 
to  bring  the  two  camps  together. 

It  is  a  sobering  consideration  that  the  carrying  of  think- 
ing beyond  the  stress  of  the  urgent  or  the  imminent  situa- 
tion is  in  truth  an  unnatural  process;  but  also  that  such 
is  the  inexorable  demand  of  the  artificial  life.  The  com- 
plimentary designation  homo  sapiens  appHes  feebly  to 
the  race  at  large.  To  the  unsophisticated  mind,  getting 
results  by  thinking  seems  a  weird,  uncanny  process.  Letters 
and  formulae  are  charms,  and  the  laboratory  a  witches' 
caldron.  Necessity  is  the  only  accredited  mother  of  inven- 
tion; and  by  the  same  token,  laziness  must  be  its  father, 
since  labor-saving  devices  are  the  common  features  of 
the  progeny.  Yet  that  incidental  by-product  of  the  prob- 
lem solving  impulse  thru  which  was  distributed  irregularly 
among  men  a  liking  of  the  thought-adventure  and  a  joy 
in  the  mental  quest,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  momentous 
factor  in  human  evolution.  Little  wonder  that  genius 
stands  aloof  and  anomalous,  commanding  awe  and  sus- 
picion, and  that  a  like  suspicion  attaches  to  all  practi- 
tioners of  the  thinking  arts,  black  and  white,  ancient  and 
modern. 

With  such  an  heredity  the  present-day  suspicion  of  edu- 
cation becomes  more  intelligible.  But  present-day  con- 
ditions seem  peculiarly  fitted  to  dispose  of  the  suspicion 
finally.  There  is  so  much  intermingled,  complicated 
knowing  and  doing  for  so  many  of  us,  that  the  intercourse 
between  them  is  busy  and  regulated.  The  portals  of  learn- 
ing are  thrown  wide  open.     A  university  is  democratically 
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defined  as  an  opportunity  for  anybody  to  learn  anything. 
The  cult  of  learning  has  no  longer  any  hallowed  secrets 
or  mystic  rites.  The  democratic  shift  of  affairs,  reflect- 
ing the  widespread  organization  of  industry  and  the  big- 
ness of  it  in  the  perspective  of  life,  has  swept  the  centre 
of  social  control  into  the  stream  of  the  industrial  traffic, 
and  estabHshed  the  stock  exchange  as  the  solar  plexus  of 
communal  sensibiHty. 

When  the  universities,  both  leading  and  following  the 
political  and  industrial  movement,  incorporated  the  newer 
humanities  into  the  curriculum,  the  democratic  suspicion 
was  inevitably  concentrated  upon  these  studies,  as  soon 
as  they  grew  formidable  enough  to  assert  a  direction  of 
affairs.  The  big  business  of  government  rapidly  became 
hugely  complex,  and  had  to  be  organized  as  much  after 
the  manner  of  studies  as  of  office-routine  or  industrial 
management.  The  methods  of  investigation  and  research 
were  alone  adequate  to  confer  insight.  The  man  trained 
in  the  school  of  experience  occupied  one  side  of  the  desk, 
and  the  man  trained  in  the  school  of  organized  learning, 
the  other.  The  suspicion  of  education  still  hovered  near 
and  erected  an  intangible  barrier.  The  question  of  direc- 
tive control  was  certain  to  become  a  critical  issue. 

The  effect  within  the  universities  was  marked.  It  weak- 
ened the  waning  hold  of  the  older  humanities,  and  in  so 
far  removed  them  from  the  zone  of  contention  toward 
the  neutral  territory  of  the  harmless  and  the  useless;  it 
also  altered  the  trend  and  temper  of  inquiry  thruout  the 
institution.  This  movement  proceeded  with  safety  and 
sanity  in  the  European  universities  by  reason  of  the  firm 
estabHshment  of  the  rights  and  dignities  of  learning  and 
the  accredited  share  of  trained  thinking  in  the  equipment 
for  leadership.  In  the  American  universities  the  parallel 
conservative  tendencies  were  negHgibly  weak  or  had  a  dif- 
ferent setting.  In  the  older  institutions  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  endowed  by  the  loyalties  of  private  patrons 
and  serving  the  interests  of  the  spirit  somewhat  locally 
interpreted  for  several  generations   of  homogeneous  com- 
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munities,  the  adjustment  was  gradual.  In  the  receding 
frontiers  where  territorial  and  industrial  expansion  was 
rapid,  governmental  regulations  provisional,  situations 
urgent,  different  solutions  of  public  interests  had  to  be 
found.  In  that  environment  any  desirable  citizen,  and 
many  an  undesirable  one,  could  be  elected  or  appointed 
upon  qualifications  moderately  unrelated  to  the  function 
to  be  served,  and  proceed  in  office  after  the  manner  of  a 
man  of  action.  The  tradition  of  the  respectability,  and 
the  stead3dng  power  of  learning  was  not  lost;  each  new 
state  estabHshed  its  university  almost  as  soon  as  its  capital. 
The  educational  institutions  accepted  the  conditions  and 
such  limited  support  as  they  made  possible,  and  prospered 
in  var3dng  measure.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  history.  The 
distinctive  and  comprehensive  fact  is,  that  the  establish- 
ment after  their  manner — ^in  itself  quite  unprecedented — 
of  the  American  state  universities  presented  to  the  inter- 
ested, and  at  times,  amazed  world,  the  reaction  of  thoro- 
going  and  untraditional  democracy  to  the  perplexing 
claims  of  learning. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  contact  was  obvious.  Democ- 
racy raised  the  criterion  of  utility,  which  was  legitimate, 
and  insisted  upon  prescribing  the  instruments  of  its  attain- 
ment, which  was  questionable.  The  banishment  of  the 
classical  inutilities  was  simple;  the  Greeks  had  little  to 
offer  on  faciHties  of  transportation.  The  contentious 
question  of  the  value  of  studies  may  be  sidestept;  but 
the  question  of  the  value  of  trained  thinking  is  vital.  To 
the  loyal  steward  of  learning,  whatever  contributes  to  that 
end  is  precious.  The  democratic  steam-roller  was  not  a 
delicate  or  a  considerate  leveHng  instrument.  Educa- 
tion emerged  from  the  operation  maimed  rather  than 
rectified.  The  practical  criterion  was  derived  too  narrowly 
from  a  Hmited  and  insistent  world  of  experience;  its  harsh 
and  undiscriminating  intrusion  distorted  the  pursuits  of 
learning  and  distiurbed  its  temper.  Feebly  supported  by 
tradition,  coerced  into  immediate  responsiveness  to  local 
pressure,   controlled  by  external  and  inevitably  tmintelli- 
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gent  authority,  the  state  university  was  bound  to  compro- 
mise such  aspirations  and  ideals  as  survived.  Toward 
the  activities  of  the  university  the  practical  control  dis- 
pensed with  irregular  bounty  three  poUcies:  encourage- 
ment, indifference,  suspicion.  The  immediately  and 
aggressively  practical  was  encouraged;  the  traditional 
and  well-estabHshed  mainstays  of  learning  were  tolerated, 
possibly  damned  with  faint  praise,  possibly  permitted  to 
decHne  by  inanition;  the  newer  studies,  with  close  bearing 
upon  politics  and  business,  were  pastured  and  watched. 
But  back  of  all  and  most  vital  was  the  manner  of  regula- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  universities  grew,  the  catalogue 
swelled,  the  students  flocked,  the  budget  waxed  apace. 

The  voting  of  the  sinews  of  war  is  a  legislative  function, 
and  thus  definitely  places  the  control  of  education  with 
the  layman.  On  this  matter  there  must  be  no  illusion; 
the  result  is  not  inevitable  but  merely  actual,  for  the  demo- 
cratic position  is  decided.  The  notion  that  those  who  dance 
must  pay  the  piper  is  universal;  the  notion  that  those  who 
pay  the  piper  shall  say  what  and  how  he  shall  play  is  demo- 
cratic. In  such  measure  the  box  receipts  control  the 
career  of  the  drama  and  the  advertising  columns  the  edi- 
torial pages,  all  crude  statements,  but  in  this  appHcation 
not  libelous.  Next  must  be  discarded  the  academic  de- 
lusion that  by  adoption  of  policy  one  may  put  asunder 
what  by  institutional  bond  goes  together.  Boards  of 
Trustees  or  Regents  may  solemnly  record  that  educational 
questions  rest  with  the  faculty  and  financial  ones  with  the 
board;  but  both  are  parties  to  self-deception  if  they  be- 
lieve that  the  resolution  affects  the  facts.  Under  the 
actual  government  the  real  situation  is  that  questions 
which  the  board  is  willing  to  leave  to  the  faculty  define 
its  province;  and  such  decisions  as  the  legislature  is  will- 
ing to  leave  to  the  board  determine  the  orbit  of  its  powers. 
The  determination  of  control,  within  the  college  walls  and 
without,  is  of  one  complexion. 

In  the  machinery  for  the  regulation  of  the  state  univer- 
sities the  democratic  suspicion  of  education  had  an  unprec- 
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edented  opportunity  to  reveal  its  existence  and  its  quality. 
Here  the  student  of  education,  with  a  taste  for  diagnosis, 
finds  the  tale-telling  symptoms.  Of  the  first  order  of  sig- 
nificance is  the  transfer  of  the  policy  and  spirit  of  the  prac- 
tical life  to  the  academic  economy.  The  germ  responsible 
for  the  most  acute  symptom  is  that  insidious  bacterial 
agency  known  as  "efficiency."  The  expansion  of  busi- 
ness, including  the  business  of  government,  has  developed 
a  technique  of  its  own;  thru  its  mastery  was  to  be  secured 
the  largest  share  of  social  control.  The  business  tech- 
nique, and  still  more  disastrously  the  business  attitude, 
comes  into  sharp  and  direct  conflict  with  the  scholarly 
temper  and  disinterested  habit  of  mind  of  the  inquirer. 
The  one  criterion  is  tangible  and  intelligible;  the  other 
intangible,  uncertain  and  difiicult.  The  practical  man's 
control  advances,  or  impHes,  or  imposes,  the  view  that  the 
same  methods  that  bring  success  in  business  must  apply 
and  have  like  value  in  education.  The  university  "plant" 
must  be  weighed  and  surveyed,  and  if  found  wanting, 
Dr.  Efficiency  will  prescribe.  The  rating  of  the  student- 
factory  is  to  be  judged  by  its  output.  Time-slips  and 
unit-costs  tell  all  the  story  that  a  busy  man  has  time  to 
consider.  The  professor  fills  out  a  tediously  complete 
question-sheet  and  a  clerk  tabulates  just  what  he  is  worth. 
This  may  sound  like  a  coarse  travesty,  but  pales  beside 
the  lurid  accomplishment  of  the  documented  survey  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  To  that  finality  of  irrelevance 
may  be  applied  the  comment  of  a  writer  on  style:  "An 
effect  of  brief  and  startling  exhaustiveness,  which  is  one 
variety  of  what  we  have  stigmatized  as  efficiency" — ^were 
it  not  that  the  complimentary  adjective  is  inconsistent 
with  an  oasisless  desert  of  a  thousand  pages.  An  obses- 
sion is  practically  thus  enforced,  and  the  most  obvious  of 
practical  policies,  that  of  providing  every  worthy  enter- 
prise with  the  conditions  stimulating  to  its  finest  issue,  is 
wantonly  disregarded. 

The  survey  is  a  symptom,  the  one  referred  to  a  shocking 
pathological   growth   of   a  malady  widespread   and   deep- 
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seated.  When  education  is  appraised  by  irrelevant  stand- 
ards, its  cause,  however  attentively  listened  to,  fails  to  get 
a  hearing.  The  pleading  and  the  defense  come  to  assume 
the  arguments  acceptable  to  the  business  mind.  The 
triumphs  of  science  are  quoted  as  increasing  dividends  ob- 
tained by  conversion  of  the  baser  metal  of  inquiry  into  the 
gold  of  appHcation.  Under  cover  of  such  benefit,  charity 
is  soUcited  for  the  poor  relations  of  the  educational  house- 
hold. Morganatic  alliances  of  culture  and  agriculture 
are  entered  into  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  future.  Defend, 
excuse,  condone,  regret,  bewail  or  censure  the  situation 
as  your  conscience  or  your  temperament  decides;  but 
let  it  not  be  ignored.  Such  are  the  controlling  factors  of  the 
interests  of  education. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  manifestation  of  the  democratic 
suspicion  of  education  is  the  complaint  that  the  educational 
interests  do  not  remain  free  from  the  taint  of  political  influ- 
ence which  democracy  has  itself  imposed.  Common  and 
loud  is  the  cry  that  the  state  university  is  "in  poHtics." 
Forced  by  its  constitution  to  be  a  political  dependency, 
pricked  into  an  alert  responsiveness  to  public  pressure, 
unprotected  by  an  adequate  bill  of  rights  or  permanence 
of  policy,  exposed  to  inquisitive  periodical  digging 
up  of  such  roots  as  get  a  start  in  the  meager  soil,  how  shall 
it  be  otherwise?  The  educational  present  is  no  sooner  lib- 
erated by  favorable  or  complacent  measures  than  the 
future  becomes  uncertain  by  a  turn  of  political  fortune. 
PoUtics  makes  strange  bedfellows,  and  the  university  is 
called  to  account  for  the  character  of  its  involuntary  asso- 
ciates. It  is  not  only  possible,  but  supremely  easy,  to  free 
the  state  university  of  all  undesirable  political  affiliations. 
A  single  measure  properly  framed  would  secure  adequate 
financial  support  and  legal  security.  But  that  would 
diminish  the  external  control  and  give  the  directive  policy 
to  those  professionally  qualified  to  exercise  it,  and  there's 
the  rub,  for  the  democratic  suspicion  of  education  will 
not  have  it  so. 

To  acquit  the  universities  of  all  accountabihty  for  the 
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unfortunate  situation  would  disclose  an  academic  bias. 
For  the  most  part  the  universities  have  played  the  game 
with  little  or  no  protest,  at  all.  They  have  consented  to 
make  it  a  game.  Many  a  worthy  university  president 
has  entered  the  office  as  a  scholar  and  left  it  as  a  poHtician. 
Some  had  not  the  original  handicap  to  overcome.  Some 
entertained  the  imperial  ambition  to  leave  in  marble  what 
they  found  in  brick.  Others  gave  due  consideration  to 
the  principle  that  a  university  is  composed  of  men.  And 
thus  we  reach  the  indiscreet  question :  Who  is  (or  who  are) 
the  university?  On  this  issue  one  may  be  as  neutral  as 
the  Sphinx  and  as  poHtic  as  the  university  president,  and 
yet  recognize  that  for  the  suspicion  of  educatibn,  the  uni- 
versity is  the  faculty.  No  legal  disfranchisement  con- 
ceals the  true  relation.  The  professor  in  his  unprotesting 
timidity  may  be  dubbed  the  "third  sex;"  but  the  unerring 
test,  with  the  truth  of  psychological  revelation,  leads  to 
the  actual  source  of  influence.  By  following  the  trail  of 
suspicion  one  reaches  the  knowledge  of  the  scholar  and 
discloses  the  fear  of  trained  thinking. 

It  is  well  to  carry  diagnosis  a  Httle  further  and  observe 
how  the  men  of  knowledge  and  the  men  of  action  come  to 
clash.  Application  needs  no  defense,  and  speculation 
to  be  profitable  must  be  kept  within  bounds.  The  divorce 
of  thinking  from  the  vitaHty  of  fact  and  the  experienced 
habit  of  mind  leads  to  refined  but  inconsequential  rumina- 
tion. The  scholastic  sterility  is  the  historical  justification 
of  the  suspicion  of  education;  but  for  the  American  situa- 
tion it  is  as  remote  as  the  accusation  of  witchcraft.  The 
lines  of  conflict  are  assembled  about  the  standards  by 
which  utiHty  is  to  be  judged.  The  practical  mind  in  this 
aspect  of  its  operation  is  strangely  blind  or  inconsistent. 
The  charge  may  be  made  respectfully,  for  it  is  recognized 
that  all  men  except  fools  have  their  irrational  sides.  The 
practical  mind  appreciates  the  benefits  of  science,  its  recent 
gifts  especially.  The  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light, 
motors  and  automobiles  are  indispensable  to  business.  A 
vote  of  thanks  is  in  order;    but  there  the  matter  ends.     Of 
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the  intellectual  supports  of  science,  the  depths  of  its  founda- 
tions, the  immensity  of  its  scope,  of  the  world  and  the  Hfe 
which  it  expresses  and  the  consecration  which  it  imposes, 
there  are  but  vague  notions.  The  notion  approaches 
definiteness  in  the  suspicion  that  a  demand  for  a  favorable 
scientific  atmosphere  is  a  clever  but  specious  plea,  whose 
real  purpose  is  to  extract  uncontrolled  appropriations 
and  secure  immunity  from  investigation.  DeUver  the 
goods,  and  to  those  who  have  shall  be  given. 

The  practical  emphasis  is  legitimate  just  so  far  as  it  is 
intelligent.  But  the  source  of  insight  is  the  hidden  spring 
from  which  all  blessings  flow,  and  which,  like  all  springs, 
will  run  dry  unless  constantly  replenished.  The  effect  of 
unintelligent  democratic  practicality  is  composite.  It  en- 
courages the  equaUzing  education,  and  makes  a  pet  of 
university  extension  and  all  that  may  be  spread  widely 
and  thinly.  The  recognition  or  cultivation  of  superior 
fitness  is  viewed  with  suspicion.  I^eaming  is  necessary, 
even  admirable,  so  long  as  it  serves.  Learn  all  you  can, 
but  bring  your  learning  to  the  practical  man,  and  let  him 
direct  its  employment.  The  expert,  like  the  laborer,  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  and  no  more;  and  to  be  thus  worthy, 
he  must  perform  a  desired  and  a  prescribed  service.  The 
twentieth-centmy  expansion  of  industry  and  government 
requires  the  services  of  trained  thinking  in  systems  of 
taxation  and  transportation,  in  regulation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  pubHc  utilities.  The  employment  of  the 
trained  thinker  is  one  matter ;  his  investure  with  authority 
quite  another.  As  a  clerk  to  a  business-minded  com- 
missioner he  is  acceptable,  but  as  a  commissioner,  question- 
able. The  brunt  of  the  suspicion  goes  back  to  the  imi- 
versity  of  which  he  is  a  product,  and  which  sets  his  afl&lia- 
tions.  To  the  poHtically  minded,  affiliation  is  always  of 
a  political  cast.  The  scholar  in  pubHc  service  belongs  to 
the  university  party;  and  party  politics  is  a  ruthless 
struggle  for  social  control.  The  state  imiversity  is  tu-ged 
by  the  practical  turn  of  the  democratic  institution  to  apply 
its  resources  to  the  problems  of  the  day  and  the  hour, 
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and  by  the  very  thoroness  with  which  it  accepts  the  obHga- 
tion,  it  arouses  the  suspicion  of  its  service.  Serve  but  do 
not  aspire  to  control,  would  be  a  suitable  motto  for  its 
portals,  if  peace  at  any  price  were  its  poHcy.  Let  thy  knowl- 
edge be  another's  power,  is  a  proper  text  for  a  baccalaureate 
sermon. 

The  suspicion  of  education  has  another  and  a  most  sig- 
nificant aspect.  Regulation  and  control  are  means;  the 
satisfaction  of  needs  is  an  end.  Between  the  two,  morality 
steps  in  and  justifies  or  denounces  means  and  ends.  Con- 
flict of  poHcy  is  serious;  conflict  of  motive  even  more  so. 
The  regulation  of  pubHc  good  and  private  advantage  is 
the  oldest  political  problem,  but  not  older  than  the  moral 
principles  by  which  it  alone  can  be  safely  and  sanely  solved. 
The  enduring  temptation  is  to  use  the  political  machinery  for 
private  interests.  Lobbyists  range  from  philanthropists 
to  scoundrels.  The  back  door  channels  of  influence,  secret 
understandings,  bartering  of  measure  for  measure,  extend 
the  mechanism  of  control  deviously  and  dubiously.  De- 
spite distressful  exceptions,  the  party  of  the  larger  knowl- 
edge has  been  the  party  of  the  firmer  righteousness.  A 
sensitiveness  to  the  intellectual  values,  if  education  is  per- 
mitted to  express  its  inherent  quality,  sensitizes  to  moral 
values  as  well.  Times  alter  expression;  but  the  custody 
of  learning  does  not  lose  its  priestly  function.  Were  this 
not  so,  a  university  might  degenerate  to  a  training  school  for 
crooks.  The  atmosphere  of  ideas  and  ideals  is  one.  In 
it  must  flourish  such  measure  of  disinterested  endeavor  as 
is  compatible  with  a  rigorous  democratic  climate. 

The  poHtical  suspicion  of  education  thus  acquires  an 
added  motive.  To  interpret  the  implication  crudely  would 
be  unjust;  to  ignore  it  is  misleading.  The  sins  of  society 
grow  with  its  complexity  and  rise  with  its  level.  The 
standards  of  propriety  that  divide  men  are  delicate  and 
involved.  Compromises  which  one  man  sanctions  and 
another  condemns  are  not  black  but  variously  shaded.  It 
is  altogether  too  true  that  the  standards  congenial  to  the 
poHtical  habit  of  mind,  with  its  short-sighted  vision  focust 
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upon  immediate  advantage,  leave  convictions  forlorn  and 
principles  "all  tattered  and  torn."  To  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  cause  is  the  ancient  temptation  of  the 
battle  of  wits.  Hypocrites,  demagogues,  confidence  men, 
artful  dodgers  and  copious  shufflers,  all  shades  and  grades 
of  frauds  persist  among  men  and  prove  the  moral  neutrality 
of  heredity.  These  engaging  qualities  in  their  modern 
guise  appear  less  as  vices  than  as  failings;  they  are  toned 
down  to  the  manners  of  respectability,  but  the  disguise 
is  often  as  crude  as  the  underlying  quality.  You  can  not 
wholly  avoid  them  by  joining  university  clubs;  and  to 
their  shame,  the  university's  graduates  have  not  always 
proved  its  truest  knight-defenders  in  the  political  jousts. 
An  insensibility  to  intellectual  values  and  to  moral  dis- 
tinctions alike  contribute  to  a  suspicion  of  education.  The 
upholders  of  the  broader  learning,  as  of  the  finer  integrity, 
will  continue  to  love  the  cause  of  education  for  the  enemies 
she  makes. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  developing  its  posi- 
tion the  democratic  suspicion  of  learning  has  improvised 
an  educational  platform.  The  democratic  view  sets  forth 
that  as  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  or  at  least  no  better, 
so  is  one  study  as  fit  as  another.  Education  has  no  centre 
and  an  accommodating  periphery.  This  convenient  theory 
finds  defenders  within  the  university,  possibly  as  a  com- 
forting echo  of  the  sentiment  without.  If  students  find 
difficulties  in  entrance  requirements,  whittle  away  the 
requirements,  and  graduate  candidates  upon  terms  which 
they  can  conveniently  meet.  The  increasing  number  of 
college  graduates  may  always  be  pointed  out  to  prove 
the  growing  enlightenment  of  the  state.  If  a  man  is  not 
good  enough  for  his  job,  change  the  job.  By  ehminating 
quality  the  world  is  wonderfully  simplified,  the  academic 
world  especially.  Consequences  multiply.  Those  within 
the  university  who  yield  to  the  popular  clamor  attract 
the  elective  affinities  of  the  student,  and  more  and  more 
set  the  standard  of  presentation  and  performance.  Injec- 
tion of  the  practical  motive  doubles  the  attendance  on  the 
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course,  and,  resist  it  as  you  will,  by  such  returns  is  the 
academic  status  affected.  Foundations  are  slighted,  engag- 
ing but  uncritical  interpretations  sponsored,  half-baked 
theories  advanced  and  equally  indigestible  conclusions 
swallowed.  The  process  has  gone  on  long  enough  to  affect 
the  quality  of  the  recruits  to  the  learned  career.  The 
rewards  of  practise  attract,  and  the  disquaHfications  of  the 
learned  profession  repel.  The  selection  is  lowered,  and 
enough  of  the  weaker  sort  enter  the  faculties  to  give  unwel- 
come support  to  the  contention  of  the  practical  men  that 
the  professional  man  is  no  better  equipt  for  responsibility 
than  any  one  else.  Too  frequently  insecure  in  profes- 
sional virility,  the  practical  aspirant  for  preferment  finds 
it  easier  to  impress  the  layman  than  the  judgment  of  his 
peers.  The  suspicion  of  education  lowers  the  professional 
standard  aUke  of  learning  and  of  learners. 

Such  is  the  true  if  unpopular  story  of  the  educational 
situation.  The  text  and  its  elaboration  may  not  be  suit- 
able for  a  congratulatory  commencement  address.  To 
the  serious  and  sincere  it  induces  reflection,  perhaps  dejec- 
tion; but  despondency  is  largely  temperamental;  hope 
and  despair  commonly  enjoy  the  same  outlook.  There 
is  no  question  that  theory  and  practise  will  continue  in 
business  together.  The  warrant  for  the  decline  of  the  fear 
of  trained  thinking  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  political  and 
the  industrial  expansion  demand  it;  the  larger  experience 
will  restore  the  truer  perspective  and  the  broader  sympathy. 
The  movement  in  that  direction,  by  the  inertia  of  the 
masses  concerned,  is  slow  and  irregular.  Under  the  banner 
of  efficiency  men  may  proceed  jauntily  to  brief  and  startling 
reform;  under  the  same  misleading  ensign  the  reaction 
from  its  disappointments,  sincere  or  feigned,  will  proceed 
to  a  stronger  entrenchment  of  the  practical  man  and  a 
withdrawal  of  such  favor  to  the  cause  of  new  learning  as 
new  movements  dispense.  The  effect  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  indiscriminate  for  a  partial  suspicion  of  learn- 
ing. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

University  of  Wisconsin 


II 

THE   ELEMENTARY   COIvLEGE   COURSE   IN   HIS- 
TORY 

The  primary  purpose  of  an  elementary  college  course, 
as  of  every  other  course  in  history,  is  sound  historical  in- 
struction, not  the  teaching  of  ethics,  economics,  civics, 
patriotism,  or  vocational  training.  The  study  of  history 
is  only  vicarious  human  experience  which  enforces  a  multi- 
tude of  truths,  but  the  experience  itself  is  none  of  them. 

Sound  historical  instruction  has  become  in  recent  years 
a  highly  technical  process  which  has  produced  a  new  pro- 
fessional attitude,  and  herein  lies  the  danger  that  the 
teaching  of  the  most  human  of  subjects  may  become  too 
much  a  matter  of  purely  technical  method.  For  the  be- 
ginner, at  least,  that  method  is  probably  best  which  ob- 
scures the  subject  least. 

In  19 lo  Professor  Haskins  told  us  that  "perhaps  the 
most  difficult  question  which  now  confronts  the  teacher 
of  college  history  is  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  the  college 
course.  The  problem  is  comparatively  new  and  becomes 
each  year  more  serious."^  Altho  there  has  been  since  then 
a  general  interchange  of  ideas  and  personal  experiences, 
the  situation  remains  much  the  same  as  before.  There 
have  been  numerous  suggestions,  experiments,  tentative 
solutions,  yet  most  members  of  the  craft  are  still  looking  for 
light.  The  problem  will  ultimately  be  solved,  we  think, 
thru  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  entire  educational  world. 

In  these  days  of  rapidly  shifting  values  it  behooves  us  to 
refrain  from  dogmatism.  The  elementary  college  course 
in  history  is  especially  worthy  of  open-minded  study  be- 
cause it  touches  life  at  so  many  points  and  is  so  rich  in  edu- 
cational possibilities.  If  we  are  facing  an  educational 
revolution,  and  many  shrewd  observers  believe  that  we  are, 
^  History  teacher's  magazine,  I,  95. 
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presumably  our  conceptions  of  history  teaching  will  be 
modified  and  a  new  kind  of  history  will  be  evolved. 
Whether  it  be  revolution  or  evolution,  most  of  us  would  prob- 
ably wish  to  be  clast,  not  as  Bourbons  or  Jacobins,  but 
as  moderate  progressives.  No  other  state  of  mind  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  an  appreciation  of  historical  develop- 
ment. If  historians  and  teachers  of  history  are  unable 
to  grasp  the  necessity  of  change  to  meet  unprecedented 
conditions,  they  lend  much  force  to  the  anxiety  of  Buckle 
over  "an  exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages."^  It  is  quite 
possible  that  unless  college  educators  become  more  alert 
to  the  situation  than  many  of  them,  including  some  pro- 
fessors of  history,  appear  to  be,  they  will  live  to  see  the 
ground  cut  from  beneath  their  feet  by  the  secondary 
schools.  We  are  especially  concerned  here  with  elementary- 
instruction,  in  which  we  may  presently  find  that  the  junior 
colleges  are  surpassing  us. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  history  is  losing  favor 
in  the  lower  schools.  Professor  Johnson,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  tells  us  that  "the  demand  is  for  social  studies 
of  direct  and  immediate  concern  to  individual  commu- 
nities. Questions  relating  to  pubHc  health,  to  housing  and 
homes,  to  good  roads  and  the  like,  in  the  present,  are  com- 
ing to  be  viewed  as  of  greater  importance  than  questions 
relating  to  how  people  lived  in  the  past."^  In  other  words, 
history  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  replaced  in  some  schools 
by  the  study  of  garbage  collection.  What  is  the  significance 
of  this  interesting  situation?  Perhaps  it  is  this:  that 
despite  our  fond  hopes  to  the  contrary,  the  mass  of  our 
people  can  not  yet  be  expected  to  look  much  beyond  the 
community  Hmits.  The  hard  economic  facts  of  the  here 
and  now  absorb  their  attention.  Only  the  select  few  can 
hope  to  think  in  the  larger  terms  of  time  and  space.  Now 
the  secondary  schools  face  the  task  of  providing  one  and  the 
same  curriculum  for  both  classes.  The  school  authorities 
who  wrestle  with  this  dilemma  assuredly  deserve  our  most 

2  History  of  civilization  in  England,  I,  96. 
2  Teaching  of  history,  p.  159. 
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S)niipathetic  consideration.  The  problems  of  the  introduc- 
tory course  are  bound  up  with  their  problems,  and  with  the 
larger  problems  of  American  education.  The  solution  of 
our  immediate  problem  perhaps  lies  in  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  educational  field  with  a  view  to  better 
correlation.  This,  needless  to  say,  is  a  suggestion  rather 
than  a  promise  of  fulfilment. 

Everyone  is  famiHar  with  the  hoar}'-  question:  Why 
study  history  at  all?  Greg,  the  English  essayist,  once 
remarked  to  his  friend  Lecky,  the  historian,  ''that  he  could 
not  understand  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who,  when  so 
many  questions  of  burning  and  absorbing  interest  were 
rising  around  him,  could  devote  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  a  vanished  past."^  The  grateful  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  Lecky  is  still  held  by  large  numbers  of  readers 
is  possibly  the  best  answer.  His  own  contention,  in  another 
connection,  has  become  a  classic,  that  "he  who  has  learnt 
to  understand  the  true  character  and  tendencies  of  many 
succeeding  agencies,  is  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong  in  esti- 
mating his  own,"^  The  extraordinary  attainments  of  a 
Lecky  doubtless  justify  the  claim,  but  what  about  the  col- 
lege freshman? 

The  more  modem  view  is  slightly  different  in  its  em- 
phasis, but  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  exprest  by  the 
eminent  English  historian.  Most  of  us  would  agree,  I 
suppose,  with  Professor  Johnson  that  the  most  compre- 
hensive aim  of  history  is  to  make  the  social  and  poHtical 
world  intelligible;  and  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  adopting  the  scientific  view  that  history  is  a  develop- 
ment, a  process  of  becoming.^  This  might  be  called  the 
dynamic  conception  of  history  as  opposed  to  the  view  of 
the  antiquarian,  which  is  static.  It  is  the  experience  of 
college  teachers  that  undergraduates  are  very  slow  to  grasp 
this  principle,  and  that  when  once  they  have  mastered 
it  their  education  is  about  complete.     Indeed,  there  are 

*  Lecky,  Democracy  and  liberty,  Preface,  V. 
^  Lecky,  Political  value  of  history,  p.  21. 

•  Teaching  of  history,  p.  75. 
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some  writers  of  history,  and  many  teachers  of  history, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  fully  grasped  this  idea.  These 
are  men  and  women  without  insight  or  imagination,  who 
will  never  learn  that  the  living  past  lies  behind  the  written 
word,  not  in  it;  that  the  essential  critical  analysis  of  the 
sources  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Theirs  is  the  documentary  conception  of  history. 

''Our  chief  aims  in  the  practical  teaching  of  history  are 
three,"  says  Professor  G.  M.  Gwatkin  of  Cambridge,  "to 
rouse  interest,  to  give  the  guiding  facts,  and  to  teach  the 
principles  of  research  and  criticism."^  If  this  statement 
may  be  somewhat  broadly  interpreted,  it  admirably  ex- 
presses the  view  of  history  teaching  which  we  would  present. 
Three  successive  stages  are  indicated,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced teaching  is  that  which  can  start  with  an  assump- 
tion of  interest  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Our 
freshmen  show  various  stages  of  development,  owing  to 
a  wide  range  of  aptitudes  and  training.  We  are  forced 
to  recognize  at  the  outset  that  most  of  them  are  neither 
keenly  interested  nor  well  prepared.  Our  first  aim,  then, 
must  be  to  rouse  interest.  If  economic  conditions  would 
permit,  all  these  first-year  students  might  be  classified 
into  three  general  groups  representing  the  three  stages 
outlined  above.  The  first  group,  and  the  largest,  would  be 
made  up  of  those  who  neither  know  nor  are  eager  to  know. 
The  second  group,  somewhat  smaller,  would  be  composed 
of  those  already  interested,  but  lacking  a  knowledge  of 
the  period  to  be  studied.  And  the  third  group,  which 
would  be  highly  select,  would  comprise  the  students  of  real 
promise,  who  are  thoroly  alive  to  the  subject,  are  equipt 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  field,  and  in  short  are  ready 
to  study  ''the  principles  of  research  and  criticism."  This 
small  third  group  might  even  be  allowed  to  omit  the  first 
course  entirely,  going  directly  into  a  special  course  better 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

Wherever  it  is  not  found  feasible  to  provide  for  these 
groups  separately,  we  are  obliged  to  frame  a  course  which 
^  History  teacher's  magazine,  II,  p.  52. 
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will  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  capacities  of  the 
average  student.  A  long  step  forward  has  been  taken 
at  several  universities  where  the  number  of  instructors 
makes  this  possible,  by  assigning  students  to  quiz  sections 
on  the  basis  of  their  preparation.  Even  then,  however,  a 
considerable  amount  of  energy  has  to  be  expended  in 
teaching  the  elementary  facts  which  the  poorly  prepared 
freshmen  have  either  learned  and  forgotten  or  never  learned 
at  all.  It  is  urged  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  no  better 
method  of  rousing  interest  than  simply  to  teach  the  facts, 
or  perhaps  to  start  at  once  with  the  sources.  The  expe- 
rience of  others,  however,  does  not  bear  out  this  conten- 
tion. They  believe,  and  the  writer  feels  bound  to  agree 
with  them,  that  indifference  is  moved  only  by  an  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  and  that  this  can  not  usually  be  accom- 
plished by  facts  alone,  even  in  the  form  of  source  materials, 
however  skilfully  handled.  If  the  imagination  is  once 
stirred  by  a  stimulating  vision  of  the  meaning  of  history, 
the  facts  will  be  approached  with  a  receptive  mind. 

What  shall  be  the  field  of  the  elementary  coUege  course? 
That  there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  is  shown  by  the 
courses  now  actually  offered.  Professor  A.  B.  Snow  of 
Stanford  has  pointed  out  that  at  present  EngUsh  history 
and  medieval  and  modem  history  are  the  leaders,  with 
ancient,  American  (usually  Colonial),  medieval,  modern, 
general,  and  ancient  and  medieval  together  following  in  the 
order  named.  One  reason  why  the  first  two  lead  is  be- 
cause they  are  least  emphasized  in  the  high  schools.^  The 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  is  a  rational  plan 
covering  the  entire  period  of  schooling,  including  college. 
Closer  cooperation  is  clearly  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  wasteful  duplication,  if  for  no  other  reason.  It 
would  seem  that  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  problem 
by  all  concerned  would  be  helpful.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
adapting  ourselves  to  the  situation  as  we  find  it,  since  it 
is  a  situation,  not  a  theory,  that  confronts  us. 

Not  until  secondary  schools  the  cotmtry  over  adopt  a 
'  History  teacher's  magazine,  VII,  p.  113. 
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reasonably  uniform  history  program,  depending  possibly 
upon  changed  college  entrance  requirements,  can  we  hope 
to  agree  as  to  the  best  field  for  the  elementary  course. 
At  present  that  field  is  best  which  best  meets  local  con- 
ditions, such  as  the  preparation  of  students,  their  probable 
careers,  and  the  character  and  number  of  the  men  avail- 
able to  manage  the  course.  At  some  universities  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  offer  several  optional  introductory 
courses,  which  freshmen  are  encouraged  to  elect  according 
to  their  tastes,  previous  training,  and  plans  for  the  future. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan  we  have  courses  in  the 
ancient,  English,  and  modem  fields,  and  some  of  us  believe 
that  still  others  might  well  be  offered.  Not  the  least  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  is  that  it  divides  the  beginners  into 
smaller  groups. 

Assuming  that  other  factors  are  equal,  is  there  an  ideally 
best  field?  While  a  categorical  answer  is  of  course  impos- 
sible, the  choice  may  at  least  be  somewhat  restricted.  In 
theory  we  may  rule  out  American  history  because  ordinarily 
the  freshman  has  had  rather  more  instruction  in  this  than 
in  other  fields,  and  is  Hkely  to  have  more  later  on  when 
his  added  maturity  and  a  background  of  European  history- 
will  be  of  distinct  advantage.  It  is  doubtful  also  whether 
ancient  history  or  medieval  history  should  be  given  with- 
out other  alternatives,  since  so  many  students  who  can 
not  go  on  with  the  subject  beyond  this  first  course  would 
thus  end  their  study  with  periods  not  closely  related  to  the 
present.  EngHsh  history  is  clearly  more  useful  because 
it  is  fundamental  to  all  subsequent  study  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions,  and  because,  starting  with  the  ancient 
world,  it  continually  involves  medieval  and  modem  con- 
tinental Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  English  history  is 
at  best  only  that  of  a  single  nation,  and  is  consequently 
less  broadening  than  continental  history.  In  several 
respects  general  history  meets  the  objections  to  the  fields 
already  mentioned,  especially  as  it  offers  a  broad  back- 
groimd  for  further  study  and  a  comprehensive  review  to 
those  whose  historical  studies  must  stop  here.     And  yet 
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general  history  has  the  decided  disadvantage  of  being 
too  thin  and  sketchy.  Only  in  the  hands  of  a  veritable 
master  can  such  a  course  be  of  great  value. 

On  the  whole,  the  strongest  case  can  perhaps  be  made 
out  for  the  history  of  medieval  and  modem  Europe,  includ- 
ing England,  the  earlier  period  to  be  treated  somewhat 
rapidly  and  more  recent  times  in  greater  detail.  Such  a 
course  offers  at  least  five  advantages :  i .  This  field  touches 
nearly  every  other  one  which  may  form  the  subject  of 
special  study  later.  2.  It  constitutes  a  reasonably  com- 
prehensive survey  for  students  who  go  no  further  since  it 
covers  such  basic  institutions  and  movements  as  feudalism, 
the  church,  the  rise  of  separate  states,  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution,  and  nineteenth 
century  nationalism.  3.  It  avoids  the  extremely  sketchy 
character  of  the  general  course,  and  yet  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive. 4.  Those  fields  are  omitted  which  are  niost 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  preparatory  schools — the  history 
of  the  ancient  world  and  of  America.  5.  Finally,  this 
plan  is  in  harmony  with  the  present  tendency  to  stress 
modern  times,  but  does  not  neglect  the  background  without 
which  the  modern  world  is  unintelligible. 

The  increasing  demand  for  recent  history  looks  very 
much  like  blind  disregard  of  historical  development.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  surest  means  of  stim- 
ulating the  natural  conceit  of  the  young  is  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  present  and  the  recent  past.  By  all  means 
let  us  regard  the  development  of  the  past  into  the  present 
as  the  culmination  of  our  historical  studies,  but  let  us  never 
weary  of  insisting  that  the  complex  and  ever-shifting 
present  has  no  meaning  unless  measured  against  a  very 
considerable  past.  We  face  a  much  larger  task  than  the 
mere  determination  of  a  proper  field  for  the  elementary 
course.  The  tendencies  of  our  time,  the  very  attitude  of 
the  present  generation  toward  life,  are  involved. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  method,  it  is  only  possible 
to  indicate  a  few  guiding  principles.  First  of  all,  in  dealing 
with  freshmen,  good  teaching  is  of  far  greater  importance 
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than  in  more  advanced  courses.  There  conies  a  time, 
as  Professor  Burr  has  pointed  out,  when,  "teaching  as 
such  is  an  impertinence,  and  all  the  pupil  needs  is  a  scholar 
as  model  and  companion."^  The  freshman,  however,  still 
requires  a  deal  of  teaching.  The  qualifications,  therefore, 
of  the  men  who  conduct  these  first  courses  are  of  great 
importance.  Men  of  sound  training  and  scholarly  attain- 
ments first,  they  should  be  thoroly  human,  with  tolerance, 
sympathy,  and  wide  experience,  in  which  travel  and  ex- 
tensive reading  may  well  be  included.  Above  all,  let 
them  be  alive.  How  far  short  of  this  ideal  the  actual 
practise  often  falls,  those  of  us  who  attempt  the  task  are 
painfully  aware.  Nevertheless,  we  may  assert  with  con- 
fidence that  in  the  introductory  courses  at  least,  the  teacher 
of  power  is  essential. 

The  lecture  method  of  instruction  is  everywhere  losing 
ground.  In  several  of  our  largest  universities  no  lectures 
at  all  are  given  in  connection  with  the  elementary  course. 
In  a  conference  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  at  Cincinnati,  Professor  Hayes 
of  Columbia  called  attention  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
vital  defects  of  the  lecture  system:  the  failure  to  co- 
ordinate lectures  and  class  work,  the  difficulty  which  the 
lecturer  finds  in  keeping  in  touch  with  his  class,  his  inevi- 
table tendency  to  ride  hobbies,  and  the  stereotyped  char- 
acter of  lectures  in  general.  Other  institutions,  while 
retaining  the  lectures,  place  the  chief  emphasis  upon  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  individual  thru  discussions,  confer- 
ences and  reports. 

Granting  that  the  lecture  has  occupied  hitherto  an  un- 
duly prominent  place,  still  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
it  should  be  given  up  entirely.  With  all  deference  to  those 
who  condemn  the  lecture,  the  writer  believes  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the  more  per- 
sonal instruction  which  should  take  first  place.  Further- 
more, it  may  be  contended  that  no  other  method  yet  de- 
vised is  quite  so  effective  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  a 
•  History  teacher's  magazine ,  V,  p.  285. 
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large  class  of  beginners — provided  always  that  the  lecturer 
has  a  real  gift  for  lecturing,  and  that  he  will  avoid  per- 
functory performance  by  devoting  to  this  part  of  his  work 
a  generous  amount  of  time  and  energy.  One  of  the  surest 
tests  of  effectiveness  is  the  lecturer's  ability  to  make  his 
hearers  forget  him  in  their  heightened  respect  for  the  sub- 
ject and  for  scholarship. 

The  discussion,  in  small  groups,  is  the  real  heart  of  the 
course,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  lecture.  It  is  here 
that  the  merely  passive  attitude  changes  to  activity  and 
cooperation,  and  that  the  pupil  finds  his  opportunity 
for  personal  expression.  The  methods  employed  will 
vary  with  the  make-up  of  the  class  and  with  the  gifts  of 
the  instructors.  The  instructor,  like  the  lecturer,  ought 
to  be  a  specialist  in  his  field,  a  man  of  scholarly  training, 
thoroly  alive  and  able  to  throw  himself  into  his  work  con 
amore.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  freshmen  who  does  not  believe  in  his  mis- 
sion heart  and  soul.  The  ideal  quiz-master  is  a  wise  guide, 
counsellor,  and  friend,  with  ample  time  for  patient  indi- 
vidual attention  to  his  pupils  and  some  leisiu-e  for  growth 
thru  research.  A  cruel  condition,  which  for  courtesy's 
sake  we  will  call  economic  necessity,  usually  underpays 
and  overworks  these  invaluable  men. 

Closely  connected  with  the  quiz  is  the  individual  con- 
ference, which  may  easily  become  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  course.  Wherever  administrators  are  wise 
and  at  the  same  time  can  afford  to  be  generous,  they  assign 
to  these  large  first  courses  a  staff  numerous  enough  to  pro- 
vide frequent  private  conferences  of  instructor  and  student. 
This  plan,  which  greatly  increases  the  opportunities  for 
individual  instruction,  is  one  of  the  sanest  known  cor- 
rectives of  the  wholesale  methods  which  either  discourage 
or  disgust  so  many  promising  freshmen. 

Taking  up  now  some  of  the  more  common  aids  to  study, 
there  is  substantial  agreement  that  the  textbook  should 
serve  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  reading  should  be  done  outside.      There 
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is  a  real  dearth  of  texts  suited  to  the  conditions  which 
are  here  being  considered,  owing  perhaps  to  the  anxiety 
of  pubHshers  to  put  out  books  which  will  appeal  to  several 
different  classes  of  readers.  The  elementary  high  school 
text  is  unsuitable,  and  a  very  full  treatment  is  always 
equally  undesirable  because  it  reduces  the  amount  of  col- 
lateral reading  which  may  reasonably  be  required.  After 
all,  it  is  the  subject  which  is  to  be  studied,  and  not  a  book 
or  a  set  of  lectures.  The  well-trained  freshman  should 
know  that  sound  knowledge  is  built  upon  many  author- 
ities, not  upon  the  ipsissima  verba  of  anyone. 

The  importance  of  any  textbook,  however  good,  is  greatly 
reduced  by  a  well-organized  syllabus  representing  years 
of  experience,  together  with  a  rich  mine  of  material  in  the 
form  of  collateral  reading.  A  syllabus  presumably  embodies 
the  methods  which  its  maker  has  found  good,  and  for  that 
reason  detailed  criticism  would  be  gratuitous.  In  general, 
more  of  them  are  over-organized  than  under-organized. 
Very  elaborate  bibliographies,  for  example,  are  easily 
neglected  by  the  youthful  mind  thru  the  intervention  of 
a  merciful  protective  instinct. 

In  the  choice  of  material  for  the  outside  reading,  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  ripe  wisdom.  Indeed,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  course  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  this 
choice.  Some  of  this  reading — ^possibly  much  of  it — may 
be  of  a  sort  to  stimulate  primarily,  some  of  it  purely  in- 
formational, some  again  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
classic  works  of  historical  literature,  and  a  Hmited  amount 
should  consist  of  source  material.  Thus  the  reading 
may  be  flexibly  adapted  to  individual  tastes  and  require- 
ments. A  reference  Hbrary  of  generous  proportions,  con- 
taining plenty  of  duplicate  copies,  and  easily  accessible 
upon  open  shelves  if  possible,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  necessary.  In  this  connection,  many  of  us 
probably  burden  our  students  with  too  much  note-taking, 
and  so  encourage  them  to  gamer  what  Professor  Walker 
of  Chicago  recently  called  ''intellectual  sawdust."  Why 
may  not  some  books  be  merely  read? 
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However  well  suited  the  source  method  may  be  to  more 
mature  students,  it  seems  on  the  whole  a  method  of  doubtful 
value  in  the  instruction  of  freshmen.  A  few  typical  source 
problems  may  quite  properly  be  introduced,  but  an  unre- 
strained use  of  this  fascinating  method  can  not  fail  to  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  the  course  which  I  have  tried  to  outline. 
As  a  corrective,  the  method  is  sound;  as  an  exclusive 
practise,  it  is  little  short  of  a  breach  of  trust.  This  of  course 
does  not  mean  that  the  reading  and  study  of  such  stimulating 
original  accounts  as  those  of  Einhard,  Saint  Simon,  or 
Arthur  Young  are  not  in  the  highest  degree  desirable. 

No  complaint  is  more  often  heard  than  the  one  about 
the  freshman's  ignorance  of  geography.  ''One  who  does 
not  know  the  difference  between  Alsace  and  Sardinia, 
who  is  not  sure  whether  the  Danube  flows  into  the  North 
Sea  or  the  Adriatic,  or  whether  Vienna  is  in  Prussia  or 
Bavaria,"  says  Professor  J.  H.  Robinson,  "may  easily 
fail  to  understand  both  the  present  and  the  past."^°  By 
common  consent  constant  map  studies  and  frequent  spe- 
cific exercises  are  indispensable,  and  constitute  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  steps  in  creating  a  sense  of  reality. 
On  the  other  hand,  illustrative  material,  such  as  pictures, 
fixt  or  moving  projections,  models  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
hibits, should  be  used  with  strict  caution  because  the 
time  consumed  is  notoriously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefit  derived,  and  because  all  such  exhibitions  readily 
deteriorate  into  mere  entertainment.  One  trouble  with  the 
freshman  is  that  he  has  had  too  much  entertainment  al- 
ready. Many  of  us  believe  that  what  he  needs  above  all 
else  is  strict  discipline  of  a  sort  to  make  him  sacrifice  pleasure 
and  convenience  for  strenuous  mental  drill. 

In  this  entire  discussion  we  may  well  keep  in  mind  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  a  liberal  education:  a  broad 
and  liberalized  outlook,  a  tolerance  and  sympathy,  a  sane 
sense  of  proportion,  and  an  active  intellectual  curiosity — 
qualities  which  ever  distinguish  the  Hberally  educated 
man  or  woman,  and  which  the  mass  of  our  people  con- 

^°  Robinson  and  Beard,  The  development  of  modern  Europe,  I,  13. 
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spicuously  lack.  At  present  the  means  are  doubtless  in 
question,  but  the  end  can  not  be  in  dispute.  From  various 
quarters  come  the  complaints  of  educators  that  large  num- 
bers of  otu"  college  students  fail  to  show  serious  purpose 
— are  in  fact  indifferent  to  the  primary  objects  of  a  general 
education.  This  situation  clearly  challenges  the  best 
efforts  of  the  educational  world.  Has  the  elementary 
course  in  history  a  direct  contribution  to  make?  Not 
only  do  we  firmly  beUeve  that  it  has,  but  the  main  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  the  actual  and  the  ideal  char- 
acter  of  that  contribution. 

W11.1.IAM  A.  Frayer 
University  of  Michigan 


Ill 

THE  TEACHER  AS  A  MORAL  FORCE 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  has  the  genial  habit  of  fre- 
quently saying  the  bright  thing  rather  than  the  right 
thing,  has  told  us  that  "they  who  can,  do;  they  who 
can't,  teach."  Washington  Irving  drew  for  us  an  amus- 
ing sketch  of  Ichabod  Crane,  the  lanky  schoolmaster, 
who,  in  company  with  the  scrawny  bespectacled  school- 
ma'am,  has  come  down  to  the  present  day  as  a  favorite 
subject  for  the  cartoonist.  Of  the  late  William  James 
a  devoted  student  said:  "He  was  a  manly  and  a  radiant 
being.  Loving  and  loved,  he  made  all  men  think,  and 
helped  many  a  doubting  soul  to  feel  a  man's  glow  of  hope 
and  courage,  each  for  his  own  work." 

Here  we  have  three  distinct  concepts  of  the  teacher. 
These  three  types,  coming  to  us  thru  time  immemorial, 
persist  to  the  present.  No  doubt  they  are  well  justi- 
fied. No  doubt  they  are  all  exemplified  in  our  schools 
of  to-day.  No  doubt  there  are  teachers  incompetent  and 
pedantic.  No  doubt  there  are  teachers  grotesque  and 
unattractive.  No  doubt  there  are  teachers  whose  lives  and 
work  radiate  inspiration. 

It  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  fact  to  claim  that 
the  incompetent  and  grotesque  teachers  are  fast  diminish- 
ing in  numbers,  and  that,  year  by  year,  there  are  raised  up 
in  the  land  an  increasing  host  of  the  true  teachers.  These 
are  they  who  recognize  that  the  word  teacher  means  a 
"token" — something  given — and  realize  that  the  life  of  a 
teacher  reaches  its  highest  expression  only  when  that 
life  is  given  in  service  and  influence  to  those  about  them. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  no  individual  can  come 
into  relationship  with  his  fellows  without  leaving  some 
measure  of  impress  upon  them,  just  as  the  smallest  of  peb- 
bles throws    out    its    concentric  circles  across  the  surface 
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of  the  pool.  This  is  so  of  everyone,  whatever  his  profes- 
sion, his  trade,  his  occupation.  It  is  preeminently  true  of 
the  teacher  because  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  those  professions 
whose  workers  are  deliberately  placed  in  their  positions 
for  their  effect  upon  others.  And  influence  upon  others, 
every  teacher  has.  The  significant  question  is,  ''Is  this 
influence  for  weal  or  for  woe?" 

There  is  a  widespread  demand  for  religious  and  ethical 
instruction  in  our  present-day  schools.  There  are  sombre 
factors  in  our  high-strung  Hfe  which  make  this  question 
a  pertinent  and  a  vital  one.  We  need,  however,  to  guard 
ourselves  against  undue  pessimism  in  regard  to  the  schools 
as  related  to  the  present  state  of  moral  training  of  children. 
We  must  not  be  too  ready  to  charge  the  teachers  with 
neglect  of  this  important  phase  of  their  work.  We  must 
be  ready  to  recognize  the  multifold  factors  which  bring 
a  strain  upon  moral  standards  in  our  modern  life.  We 
must  realize  that  such  shortcomings  as  children  exhibit  are 
not  necessarily  due  to  their  school  life,  but  may  well  be 
regarded  as  existing  in  spite  of  the  noble  efforts  of  thousands 
of  teachers  to  counteract  sinister  forces.  Hence,  we  see 
that  advance  in  the  moral  training  of  children  is  to  be 
gained  in  large  measure  by  the  improvement  of  conditions 
of  life  outside  of  the  school. 

To  speak  of  these,  however,  is  not  the  present  purpose. 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  teacher  as  a  moral  influ- 
ence; and  we  must  admit  that  even  after  all  the  other 
forces  are  made  maximally  effective,  he  will  still  remain 
as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  whole  prob- 
lem. The  teacher  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  factor, 
but  he  is  a  highly  weighty  one. 

In  this,  as  in  all  discussion,  we  are  apt  to  go  astray 
thru  lack  of  agreement  on  terms.  There  is  great  danger 
that  the  superficial,  mere  intellectual  presentation  of  ethical 
problems  and  mere  memorization  of  religious  creeds  and 
moral  precepts  shall  be  mistaken  for  the  essence,  the  gaining 
of  controlling  ideals  and  sound  moral  habits.  Propagan- 
dists who  see  the  need  of  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  our 
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youth  are  in  danger  of  overemphasizing  subject  matter 
of  instruction  and  overlooking  the  essential  and  inevitable 
influence  of  the  personal  teacher. 

The  most  perfect  ethical  curriculum  may,  in  the  hands 
of  an  indifferent  teacher,  become  an  influence  distinctly 
against  moral  training,  for  it  may  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  its  subjects  lasting  abhorrence  of  all  reference  to  things 
religious.  On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  of  consummate 
charm  and  of  glowing  moral  zeal  may,  even  with  a  paucity 
of  subject-matter,  lead  his  pupils  to  the  acquisition  of 
high  moral  standards  and  determination. 

Men  are  governed  rather  by  personality  than  by  ideas. 
Such  ideas  as  have  a  power  to  guide  are  those  that  have 
been  embodied  in  the  person  of  an  individual.  Moral 
training  of  children  will  never  be  gained  solely  by  perfect- 
ing the  ethical  cmriculum  or  by  devising  textbooks  in 
morals  and  theology.  Moral  training  of  school  children 
is  to  be  gained  primarily  and  necessarily  thru  the  moral 
force  of  the  teacher.     Example  overwhelms  precept. 

Indeed,  no  small  part  of  the  uplifting  force  exercised  by 
the  teacher  is  effected  thru  agencies  outside  the  school. 
Because  he  is  technically  a  ped,agogue  is  no  reason  why 
he  shall  be  less  a  man  of  general  culture  and  of  broad  sym- 
pathies. Like  every  other  man  and  woman,  he  has  his 
personal  coefficient  in  the  complex  social  equation.  He 
takes  his  part  in  the  general  community  life.  He  demon- 
strates what  manner  of  man  he  is.  He  is  eagerly  active 
in  the  movements  making  for  righteousness.  In  many 
localities  he  is  one  of  the  few  individuals  who  are  held  in 
special  esteem  as  persons  of  wisdom  and  of  moral  authority. 
More  specifically,  by  very  virtue  of  his  office  he  reaches 
into  the  homes  of  his  pupils  and  extends  his  influence 
beyond  the  personnel  of  his  class. 

But  to  turn  to  the  more  exclusive  realm  of  the  teacher's 
activities,  within  the  four  walls  of  his  schoolroom  and 
in  direct  contact  with  his  pupils,  there  is  a  danger  that 
we  mistake  the  direction  of  the  teacher's  power  as  a  moral 
trainer.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  power  is  to  be 
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exercised  only  during  the  limits  of  a  thirty-minute  period 
daily,  or  an  hour  a  week,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  ethics. 
There  is  no  moment  of  the  day  when  the  moral  influence 
of  the  teacher  is  not  in  evidence.  This  is  true  in  any  grade 
of  the  service,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
professor.  Every  subject  of  the  curriculum  lends  itself  to 
moral  instruction.  Nay,  more;  no  subject  of  the  curricu- 
lum is  without  its  bearing  upon  moral  training. 

The  primary  teacher  struggling  to  help  her  children 
overcome  the  perplexities  involved  in  learning  to  read 
the  EngHsh  language  may  direct  the  lesson  so  that  it  becomes 
a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  development  of  moral  habits, 
or  she  may  teach  it  in  a  fashion  so  slovenly  that  it  is  per- 
versive of  effective  habit  acquisition. 

The  teacher  of  arithmetic  may  constantly  hold  before 
his  students  the  ideal  of  accuracy,  which  is  but  another 
word  for  truth,  which,  in  turn,  is  but  another  word 
for  right.  The  very  zeal  with  which  he  protects  the  sanctity 
of  the  equality  sign  is  a  form  of  devotion  to  that  which  is 
right.  Or  he  may  be  slovenly  in  statement  and  expression; 
he  may  be  indifferent  to  standards  of  correctness;  he  may 
accept  work  from  pupils  which,  to  both  their  knowledge 
and  his,  is  below  that  which  they  are  capable  of  doing  and 
that  which  they  ought  to  have  done.  In  these  and  count- 
less other  ways  the  teacher,  morally,  may  become  a  nega- 
tive influence. 

Again,  in  teaching  history,  the  emphasis  may  be  placed 
on  merely  the  shrewd,  clever,  selfish  acts  of  men  and 
of  nations.  Wrong  forces  in  history  may  be  glorified.  Deep, 
true,  abiding  principles  may  be  subordinated  or  overlooked. 
On  the  other  hand,  history  may  be  taught  so  that  the 
students  become  enthusiastically  imbued  with  ideals  of 
nobihty,  honor,  and  patriotism,  which  they  will  carry  with 
them  as  guiding  watchwords  thru  all  the  days  of  their 
lives. 

In  studying  a  foreign  language,  students  and  teachers 
may  face  merely  the  formal  difficulties  of  syntax  and  prosody, 
or  they  may  face  the  beauties  of  expression  which  man  has 
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developed  in  his  highest  intellectual  and  moral  moods. 
English  literature  may  be  taught  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
baneful,  the  mediocre,  and  the  puerile;  or  it  may  be  taught 
to  the  glory  of  high  thinking,  to  the  glory  of  the  life  for 
others,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

It  would  add  nothing  to  repeat  these  illustrations,  as 
might  be  done,  in  subject  after  subject  thruout  the  whole 
realm  of  scholastic  knowledge.  We  must,  however,  note 
that  the  teacher's  direct  influence  over  his  pupils  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  classroom  and  the  recitation.  He 
reaches  them  in  many  other  ways;  he  encourages  them 
in  their  study  period;  he  counsels  with  them  in  their 
student-organizations;  he  referees  their  games  on  the 
athletic  field.  Moreover,  he  constantly  appears  before 
them  as  a  model  in  the  performance  of  official  and  social 
obligations.  He  has  an  exceptionally  favorable  oppor- 
tunity in  his  public  dealing  with  all  those  about  him 
to  demonstrate  ideals  of  justice,  of  courtesy,  of  respect, 
of  honor.  With  individual  students  he  has  certain  in- 
timate personal  relations  which  find  help-giving  expres- 
sion, as  in  the  understanding  glance  applauding  the  pupil 
as  he  wins  a  moral  struggle  or  in  the  after-school  conference 
in  which  heart  speaks  to  heart. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  adding  a  personal  reminiscence 
of  one  of  my  own  professors  of  college  days.  Dr.  John  J. 
Stevenson  was,  for  a  generation,  professor  of  geology  and 
kindred  subjects  at  New  York  University.  In  company 
with  hundreds  of  other  students,  I  knew  him,  not  alone 
as  the  eminent  geologist,  which  he  is,  but  as  the  mentor 
and  counsellor  of  youth.  His  sanity  showed  forth  in  the 
sense  of  proportion  which  pervaded  his  teaching.  He 
knew  how  to  make  geology  serve  life,  the  teaching  of  geology 
serve  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  life.  His  technical 
subject  was  subordinated  to  the  larger  affairs  which  engage 
the  mind  of  the  college  student.  He  did  not  hesitate,  in 
lecture  after  lecture,  to  depart  from  his  subject  to  give 
counsel  outj^of  his  sound  judgment  and  ripe  experience 
on  matters  far  from  the  realms  of  fossils  and  dynamic 
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evolution.  After  a  half  hour  of  such  digression  he  would 
return  with  a  cheerful  sigh,  saying  "I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
how  we  got  to  this  from  the  Jurassic  Period  but  I  hope 
you  will  remember  what  I  have  said  long  after  you  have 
forgotten  all  of  your  geology."  Not  the  least  of  Professor 
Stevenson's  charm  was  the  fact  that  he  never  surrendered 
a  certain  amount  of  genial  austerity.  His  discipline  was 
rigid,  and  yet,  year  after  year,  successive  classes  at 
Commencement  Day  voted  him  the  most  popular  pro- 
fessor. 

And  what  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter?  Is  it  not 
that  we  must  depend  for  moral  training  of  children  not 
upon  books,  and  maxims,  and  stated  hours  of  ethical  in- 
struction? We  must  recognize  that  the  teacher,  daily 
and  hourly,  exercises  an  influence  for  higher,  or  for  lower, 
living.  Consequently,  one,  if  not  the  chief,  factor  in  the 
problem  of  moral  training,  is  to  improve  the  technique 
of  the  practical  classroom  teachers.  Thus  they  may 
touch  every  topic  of  instruction  and  every  moment  of 
contact  with  a  glowing  but  practical  idealism,  an  influence 
which  shall  steadfastly  work  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils, 
eventually  to  flower  in  well-trained  moral  habits,  control- 
ling moral  ideas,  and  a  passionate  spiritual  enthusiasm. 

I  know  no  better  word  with  which  to  conclude,  than  the 
opening  phrases  of  Prof.  Rauschenbusch's  beautiful  Prayer 
for  all  Teachers: 

"We  implore  thy  blessing,  O  God,  on  all  the  men  and 
women  who  teach  the  children  and  youth  of  otu  nation, 
for  they  are  the  potent  friends  and  helpers  of  our  homes. 
Into  their  hands  we  commit  the  dearest  that  we  have, 
and  as  they  make  oiu:  children,  so  shall  future  years  see 
them.  Grant  them  an  abiding  consciousness  that  they 
are  coworkers  with  thee,  thou  great  teacher  of  humanity, 
and  that  thou  hast  charged  them  with  the  holy  duty  of 
bringing  forth  from  the  budding  life  of  the  young  the  mys- 
terious stores  of  character  and  abiHty  which  thou  hast 
hidden  in  them." 

A.  C.  Perry,  Jr. 

New  York  City 


IV 
PROPER  FUNCTION  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS 

The  report  of  the  survey  of  the  State  Higher  Educational 
Institutions  of  Iowa  recently  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  brings  again  to  the  fore  the 
function  and  limitations  of  the  state  normal  school.  It 
recommends  that  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  at  the 
State  Teachers'  College  at  Cedar  Falls  be  eliminated  and 
that  it  confine  its  efforts  to  the  training  of  rural  and  grade 
school  teachers.  That  is  in  line  with  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  constitution  of  the  survey  commission. 
This  commission  was  lacking  in  representation  of  the 
special  function  of  teacher  training,  having  no  representation 
of  a  university  school  of  education  or  of  a  normal  school. 
Since  they  were  dealing  with  professional  education  in 
which  none  of  them  was  directly  engaged  it  is  not  alto- 
gether false  to  ordinary  reason  to  suppose  that  some  features 
of  teacher  training  may  have  escaped  their  notice. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  situation  as  it  exists 
today  it  is  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  evolution  of 
professional  training  for  teachers. 

Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  no  semblance  of  a  teach- 
ing profession,  apart  from  the  ministry  or  of  men  possessing 
merely  a  general  education,  existed.  No  serious  effort 
at  teacher  training  had  ever  been  made.  The  £cole  Normale 
had  been  established  in  France  in  1795  but  it  lasted  less 
than  three  months.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Prussia  was  the  only  state  to  outline  tech- 
nical work  for  teacher  training,  or  to  accomplish  anything 
definite  toward  making  teaching  a  profession.  England 
did  not  begin  it  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  while 
France  and  the  United  States  had  begun  it  only  a  genera- 
tion   earlier.     Sporadic    efforts    were    made    to    estabHsh 
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normal  schools  in  the  United  States  about  1825,  but  they 
were  ineffective  until  the  establishment  of  the  three  normal 
schools  at  Lexington,  Barre,  and  Bridgeport  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  in  1839-40.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
these  early  normal  schools  and  the  enthusiastic  work  of  such 
educational  reformers  as  Horace  Mann,  James  G.  Carter 
and  Henry  Barnard,  other  state  normal  schools  followed. 
During  the  same  period  many  privately  managed  normal 
schools  were  maintained  and  some  still  exist. 

It  was  forty  years  after  these  normal  schools  were  founded 
before  any  other  educational  agency  entered  directly  into 
the  field  of  teacher  training.  The  first  permanent  collegi- 
ate chair  for  technical  training  in  education  was  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1879.  Slowly 
other  large  universities  followed.  Then  came  the  erection 
of  the  departments  of  education  into  teachers'  colleges  con- 
nected with  the  universities.  Teachers  College  of  New 
York  was  established  and  affiliated  with  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Peabody  became  a  power  for  teacher  training 
in  the  south;  the  Emmons  Blaine  school  was  developed 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  several  state  universities  expanded  into  teachers' 
colleges.  Following  these  many  of  the  larger  endowed  col- 
leges added  departments  of  education. 

While  the  inspiration  of  the  normal  schools  was  moving 
upward  into  the  colleges  and  universities  another  move- 
ment equally  effective  started  in  the  other  direction.  The 
enormous  demand  for  teachers,  with  at  least  a  modicum 
of  training  along  technical  lines,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  normal  training  departments  in  the  better  high  schools. 
This  movement  started  in  New  York  in  1895.  Since  then 
many  states  have  provided  for  this  work  by  special  appro- 
priations to  high  schools  which  would  maintain  such  in- 
struction. 

With  all  of  these  facilities,  however,  the  call  for  trained 
teachers  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  supply  is  still  far 
short  of  the  demand.  In  1914  there  were  580,058  teachers 
in  the  pubHc  schools  of  the  United  States.     The  average 
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teaching  life  of  these  teachers  is  probably  not  greater  than 
five  years.  This  means  that,  not  counting  the  natural 
growth  in  the  demand,  116,000  new  teachers  are  needed 
each  year.  All  of  the  facilities  combined  are  not  able  to 
train  more  than  half  that  number.  The  question  then  arises 
as  to  where  the  great  expansion  in  training  facilities  is  to 
be  expected.  Indissolubly  connected  with  this  query  is 
the  future  of  the  original  factor,  and  the  median  factor  in 
teacher  training  at  present,  the  normal  school.  Is  the 
normal  school  to  retain  this  middle  ground  or  is  it  to  be 
relegated  to  the  lower  level  along  with  the  high  school? 
Is  the  normal  school  to  be  allowed  to  grow  as  other  types 
of  school  including  the  high  schools,  the  colleges  and  the 
universities  grow?  Is  it  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the  line  of 
greatest  need  as  it  sees  that  need,  or  is  it  to  have  its  founda- 
tion pointed  out  and  delimited  by  non-professional  col- 
legiate dictation? 

Let  us  remember  that  there  are  two  purposes  in  teacher 
training.  First  and  foremost,  and  the  Iowa  commission 
will  doubtless  agree,  is  to  give  to  the  prospective  teacher 
as  broad  and  liberal  an  education  as  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  take.  Second,  to  give  him  as  much  of  professional 
training  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  him  efficient  in  the 
use  of  the  educational  materials  he  is  expected  to  handle. 
So  far  as  the  normal  school  is  concerned  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  must  confine 
its  work  to  purely  technical  instruction  and  depend  upon 
the  elementary  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  colleges,  and 
the  liberal  education  departments  of  the  universities  to  fur- 
nish the  liberal  training  as  do  the  law  and  medical  schools; 
or,  it  must  give  in  connection  with  its  technical  work 
whatever  training  is  required  in  the  subject  matter  of  a 
liberal  education  as  do  the  schools  of  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, and  the  like.  Only  as  teachers  are  technically 
trained  can  they  hope  ever  to  gain  professional  standing 
or  be  worthy  of  it,  and  whenever  the  normal  schools  fail  to 
stand  for  professionalization  they  are  untrue  to  their  origin, 
their  history,  and  to  their  publicly  defined  fimctions. 
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'  The  first  of  these  possible  Hnes  of  development  is  scarcely 
practicable  even  if  it  were  desirable.  The  development 
of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  our  colleges  and  schools  of  educa- 
tion by  our  universities  makes  that  line  of  development 
unnecessary.^  Moreover  the  nature  of  teaching  as  a  voca- 
tion makes  it  desirable  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  peda- 
gogical work  be  distributed  thru  different  semesters  of 
work  rather  than  be  concentrated  into  a  brief  period. 

The  only  desirable  and  effective  possibility  open  to  the 
normal,  then,  is  to  interweave  whatever  technical  educa- 
tion the  pupil  needs  for  his  work  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  content  matter  of  his  liberal  education.  The  question 
then  narrows  down  to  the  extent  of  this  liberal  education 
which  is  necessary  to  perform  the  proper  work  of  a  normal 
school  in  preparing  teachers  for  professional  work. 

The  amount  of  this  work  thought  necessary  has  varied 
greatly  in  different  epochs  in  normal  school  development 
and  still  varies  in  different  normal  schools.  The  original 
normal  schools  took  students  from  the  elementary  schools  and 
whatever  academies  and  high  schools  were  at  hand  and 
gave  them  the  work  they  most  needed.  This  was  embodied 
in  a  two-year  course.  It  was  mainly  what  we  should  now 
term  high  school  work.  This  brief  course  has  been  added 
to  until  all  the  state  normal  schools  give  a  course  requiring  two 
years  above  the  high  school  as  the  necessary  foundation 
for  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  grade  schools.  But  the 
mission  of  the  normal  school  has  always  been,  both  in  theory 
and  practise,  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
and  little  distinction  as  to  the  place  these  teachers  were 
to  occupy  in  the  school  systems  has  been  made.  High 
school  teachers  have  needed  training  as  much  as  grade 
teachers  and  there  has  until  recently  been  no  place 
except  the  normal  for  them  to  get  this  technical  training. 
Consequently  many  of  them  have,  in  response  to  definite 

1  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  wherever  the  normal  work  has  shown 
itself  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  graduate  students  of  liberal  arts,  colleges  and 
universities  these  students  have  not  hesitated  to  come.  During  the  past  year 
there  were  thirty-two  graduates  of  other  colleges  and  universities  taking  the 
technical  work  offered  at  the  Kansas  State  Normal. 
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demand,  expanded  their  work  to  include  four  years  above 
the  high  school.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  better  city 
normal  schools  and  of  those  of  the  Middle  and  the  Far  West. 
Some  of  them  have  taken  the  name  of  normal  colleges  or 
teachers'  colleges  and  grant  special  professional  degrees. 
Below  the  college  work  is  the  normal  training  high  school. 

The  question  now  remains  whether  this  expansion  is  in 
harmony  with  necessary  development  or  whether  it  tran- 
scends the  needs  as  they  exist  today.  Is  there  any  unneces- 
sary dupHcation  of  the  work  of  the  university  schools 
of  education?  Also  is  there  any  conflict  in  the  practise 
of  the  progressive  normal  schools  with  the  principle  of  differ- 
entiation as  it  should  be  carried  out  in  the  development 
of  teacher  training?  Let  us  examine  these  questions  and 
let  us  take  a  specific  field.  For  that  purpose  there  is  no 
better  state  than  Kansas  which  has  all  of  these  agencies 
for  teacher  training  in  active  force. 

Kansas  has  three  state  normal  schools,  all  of  which  give 
work  from  the  first  year  high  school  thru  the  four  years 
of  college.  It  also  has  a  university  school  of  education 
and  departments  of  education  in  most  of  its  denomina- 
tional colleges.  In  addition  it  has  normal  training  courses 
in  most  of  its  four-year  high  schools.  In  spite  of  all  these 
agencies  its  rural  schools  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
who  have  had  Httle  training  above  the  eighth  grade  and 
most  of  whom  have  had  no  professional  training  whatever. 
Moreover  a  large  share  of  its  grade  teachers  have  had  little 
or  no  training  in  professional  work.  What,  then,  is  the 
mission  and  function  of  the  three  state  normal  schools  ?  What 
Hmitations  should  be  applied  to  their  curriculums  and  to 
the  training  work  they  were  founded  to  do? 

An  analysis  of  the  actual  situation  will  give  us  a  founda- 
tion for  further  discussion.  In  19 14  there  were  14,844 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Of  these  2139 
were  high  school  teachers  and  7,791  were  one-room  nu-al 
school  teachers.  Of  the  12,705  rural  and  grade  school 
teachers  only  1,867,  oi"  i4-6%,  had  had  as  much  as  one  year 
of  college  or  normal  school  work.     Of   this    14.6%   only 
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9.4%  had  had  a  year  of  normal  school  training.  Of  the 
7,791  one-room  teachers  only  259  were  college  or  normal 
school  graduates,  and  3,445,  or  44.2%,  were  high  school 
graduates.  Of  the  4,914  grade  school  teachers  in  two  or 
more  room  schools  only  19.1%  were  either  college  or  normal 
school  graduates.  Further,  of  the  2, 139  high  school  teachers 
only  77.2%  were  either  college  or  normal  school  graduates. 

These  figures  indicate  three  problems  in  teacher  training: 
I .  The  need  of  better  training  for  the  rural  teacher.  2.  The 
need  of  getting  a  larger  percentage  of  the  grade  teachers 
into  either  the  college  with  training  facilities  or  into  the 
normal  schools.  3.  The  need  of  better  professional  train- 
ing as  well  as  more  general  education  for  the  high  school 
teachers.  A  fourth  need  would  be  shown  if  the  figures  were 
more  inclusive,  that  is,  the  better  training  of  superin- 
tendents for  the  villages  and  small  towns.  lyct  us  take 
these  needs  in  turn. 

I.  What  can  the  normal  school  do  to  meet  the  first  need? 
Manifestly  there  is  little  hope  of  getting  any  large  share 
of  the  7,791  rural  teachers  into  the  normal  schools  in  the 
near  future.  At  present  when  they  do  come  for  advanced 
training  they  are  drawn  off  into  the  more  attractive  and 
better  paid  city  schools.  It  is  all  right  to  theorize,  and  the 
writer  has  done  his  share  of  this,  but  there  is  little  hope  of 
any  radical  change  in  the  rural  situation  which  will  in  the 
near  future  attract  these  well-trained  teachers  into  the 
country  schools.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  at  present 
is  to  raise  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  number  of  rural  teachers 
who  are  high  school  graduates,  and  who  have  had  some 
technical  training  in  methods  and  administration  thru 
the  normal  training  courses  in  the  high  schools.  Of  course 
a  certain  number  of  model  teachers  may  be  trained  who 
will  go  into  the  best  paying  districts,  and  remain  as  long 
as  there  is  any  advancement  offered,  but  this  number  will 
for  some  time  to  come  be  limited. 

Every  normal  school  facing  the  actual  situation  must  main- 
tain a  well-organized  rural  school  department  and  encourage 
every  rural  teacher  who  can  possibly  be  reached  to  avail 
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himself  of  its  advantages.  All  three  of  the  Kansas  normal 
schools  maintain  first-class  facilities  for  training  such  as  can  be 
persuaded  to  attend  advanced  schools  and  who  may  be  sent 
out  as  a  leaven  to  the  larger  body  who  can  not.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  work  on  their  own  campuses  they  carry  on 
whatever  extension  work  can  be  made  effective.  In  these 
ways  each  one  of  them  reaches  directly  several  hundred 
students  each  year.  Furthermore  it  may  be  stated  in  gen- 
eral that  no  other  normal  schools  at  present  are  doing  quite  so 
much  to  meet  rural  school  needs  as  those  giving  a  full 
four-year  course.  Nor  in  the  nature  of  things  can  they 
be  expected  to  since  it  is  only  the  best  equipt  and  best 
organized  and  most  progressive  schools  which  catch 
the  vision  of  greatest  need,  and  rise  to  the  level  required 
to  meet  the  most  difficult  problems. 

The  other  and  more  hopeful  method  of  building  up  the 
rural  school  is  thru  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
normal  training  work  in  the  high  schools. 

Under  present  conditions  in  this  state  and  most  other 
states  the  only  visible  means  of  giving  to  these  normal 
high  school  teachers  the  training  they  need,  is  in  normal 
schools.  The  school  of  education  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Hke  most  other  universities,  speciaHzes  only  in 
the  training  of  departmental  high  school  teachers  and  in 
advanced  work  for  higher  administrative  positions.  They 
have  no  elementary  training  schools  and  no  courses  specially 
adapted  to  training  elementary  teachers.  What  the  normal 
training  teacher  needs  most  is  an  insight  into  the  methods 
of  administration  and  a  command  of  the  materials  of 
rural  and  elementary  schools.  All  of  the  facilities  are  at 
hand  in  the  normal  school  and  are  found  nowhere  else. 
It  is  then  quite  evident  that  the  highest  mission  of  the 
normal  school  of  the  present  in  regard  to  the  rural  teacher 
is  to  reach  directly  the  few  and  indirectly  the  many  thru, 
the  training  of  teachers  for  normal  work  in  high  schools. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  grade  teacher  the  aim  of  the  normal 
school  is  direct  and  definite.  It  must  get  hold  of  as  large 
a  number  of  the  grade  teachers  and  hold  them  as  long  as 
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possible.  It  must  give  them  as  much  liberal  education 
as  they  will  take  and  as  much  training  in  technical  work 
as  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  positions  to  which  they 
are  called  by  an  ever- varying  public  demand.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  did  not  need  to  go  above  the  present  training 
given  in  the  ordinary  high  school.  But  most  of  the  better 
positions  now  demand  two  years  above  the  high  school. 
Moreover,  the  demands  for  the  ordinary  grade  position 
are  rising  and  will  continue  to  rise  rapidly.  Any  normal 
school  which  does  not  raise  its  standard  as  fast  as  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  for  advanced  training  of  its  teachers 
rise,  is  lacking  in  vision  and  all  of  the  elements  of  leader- 
ship. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  next  generation 
will  see  the  standard  of  preparation  necessary  to  teach  in 
any  well-manned  city  school  rise  toward  the  full  four  years  of 
college  work.  If  the  present  normal  school  waits  until  forced 
to  give  this  training  it  will  in  the  meantime  forfeit  the  con- 
fidence and  following  of  the  school  pubHc  as  it  should  do 
and  will  lose  its  hold  upon  teacher  training  even  for  the 
best  grade  positions. 

3.  In  regard  to  training  for  high  school  positions  a  few 
pertinent  facts  may  be  noted.  It  is  quite  generally  agreed 
that  the  high  school  is  less  well  organized  and  manned 
than  either  the  elementary  school  or  the  college.  It  is  the 
newest  and  the  weakest  factor  in  our  educational  situation. 
Of  the  sixteen  years  of  work  from  the  first  grade  to  the 
close  of  college  the  ninth  year,  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school,  is  the  least  effective,  least  well  adapted  to  the  stu- 
dents' needs,  and  the  most  destructive  of  educational 
ambition,  as  shown  by  the  percentage  of  school  mortality  it 
produces.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  graduate  school  are  the  most  satisfying, 
the  most  efficient  in  instruction,  in  inspiration  and  in  cul- 
ture, and  that  the  loss  is  steady  and  continuous  as  we  go 
up  from  the  kindergarten  and  down  from  the  graduate 
school.  These  converging  fines  of  least  effectiveness  meet 
in  the  high  school.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Few 
of  our  high  school  teachers  have  had  any  technical  train- 
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ing  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  in  the  high  schools  demands 
trained  teachers  more  rapidly  than  all  the  agencies  at 
hand  can  supply  them. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  elementary  school  atten- 
dance has  decreased  5.4  per  cent,  while  the  high  school 
attendance  has  increased  51.8  per  cent.  The  number  of 
grade  teachers  has  increased  5.3  per  cent  during  this  period 
but  the  number  of  high  school  teachers  has  increased 
84.2  per  cent.  Not  only  is  the  increased  need  found  in 
the  high  school  but,  not  counting  the  high  school  teachers 
who  drop  out  of  teaching  each  year,  probably  amounting 
to  400  each  year,  the  number  of  new  teachers  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  expansion  has  risen  steadily  until  it  reached 
271  in  1914  and  is  still  rising.  Stated  briefly,  the  high 
schools  are  not  only  poorly  manned  at  present  but  their 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  all  of  the  facilities  at  hand  including 
the  university,  the  training  departments  of  the  colleges, 
and  the  three  normal  schools  are  not  able  to  supply  their 
needs.  In  fact,  the  need  of  high  school  teachers  is  so  great 
that  many  students  from  the  normal  schools  are  called  into  the 
field  when  they  are  scarcely  prepared  for  more  elementary 
work,  merely  because  a  sufficient  number  of  educated  men 
and  women  are  not  to  be  had,  even  if  technical  professional 
training  were  not  demanded.  Next  to  the  rural  school 
the  high  school  is  most  in  need  of  teachers  trained  in  a  pro- 
fessional atmosphere  which  at  present  is  supplied  only 
in  the  school  of  education  of  the  imiversity  and  the  three 
normal  schools. 

4.  The  final  mission  of  the  normal  school  is  frequently  over- 
looked. In  every  state  there  are  a  large  number  of  super- 
intendents needed  for  villages  and  small  towns.  In  Kansas 
in  1914  there  were  786  of  these  two  or  more  room  village 
and  small  town  schools  in  addition  to  73  second-class  cities, 
many  of  which  employ  only  a  few  teachers.  These  super- 
intendents need  a  certain  amount  of  professional  training 
and  most  of  them  require  a  four-year  college  course.  Their 
professional  work  must  be  primarily  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  making  them  efficient  in  the  direction  and  oversight 
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of  grade  school  work.  If  there  is  a  high  school  of  any  size 
it  has  a  principal  whose  duty  is  largely  to  direct  the  high 
school.  Whatever  professional  training  this  superintendent 
gets  should  be  obtained  in  connection  with  the  grade  schools. 
Since  the  university  training  school  is  a  high  school  and 
since  the  colleges  in  general  have  no  training  school  and 
since  in  both  of  these  institutions  the  aim  is  primarily  to 
develop  high  school  teachers  and  administrative  officers 
for  the  larger  systems,  the  only  place  left  for  the  adequate 
training  of  these  superintendents  is  in  the  normal  schools. 

But  more  and  more  these  superintendents  are  required 
to  have  a  four-year  training  course.  The  only  logical  out- 
come for  the  normal  school  that  faces  its  larger  mission, 
then,  is  to  advance  its  course  as  the  demands  upon  it  are 
advanced.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  everywhere  the  most 
progressive  normal  schools  have  added  year  by  year  to  their 
curriculum  and  it  appears  quite  evident  that  those  who 
do  not  follow  in  this  line  will  gradually  lose  out  in  the 
struggle  for  attendance  and  usefulness.  Nothing  less  than 
four  years  above  the  high  school  can  maintain  the  normal 
school  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  middle  rank  of  teacher 
training  work  which  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  always 
occupied. 

The  usual  arguments  against  normal  school  expansion 
are  four  in  number.  First,  that  the  extension  of  the  cotu-se 
upward  will  undermine  responsibility  for,  and  attention  to, 
the  lower  levels  of  the  course.  But  the  same  argument 
might  be  advanced  against  any  advancing  standard.  It 
is  merely  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  normal  schools  are 
seriously  managed  and  whether  they  have  the  faciUties 
for  the  advanced  work.  When  the  universities  added 
their  graduate  schools  the  undergraduate  work  was  not 
neglected.  When  the  city  schools  added  high  schools  the 
elementary  schools  were  not  weakened.  When  the  colleges 
enriched  their  coiurses  by  the  addition  of  science  and  music 
and  domestic  economy"  their  Latin  and  mathematics  were 
not  less  well  taught  or  emphasized  for  students  taking 
those    subjects.     In    fact,    differentiation    has    increased 
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the  appeal  of  all  these  schools  and  has  not  weakened  the 
work  in  the  special  lines  previously  in  existence.  The  same 
has  been  true  and  will  continue  true  of  the  normal  schools. 
Every  addition  which  does  not  remove  the  previous  courses 
will  widen  their  field  of  usefulness  and  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  numbers  and  increased  variety  and  content 
of  work  will  tend  to  remove  the  former  criticisms  of  narrow- 
ness and  pedantry  which  were  more  or  less  justly  hurled 
at  the  normal  schools  from  every  college  and  university 
assemblage. 

The  second  argument  used  against  an  advancing  cur- 
riculum is  that  of  unnecessary  dupHcation  of  courses. 
This  argument  can  likewise  be  applied  to  any  educational 
advancement.  It  is  cheaper  to  care  for  an  additional 
number  of  students  at  an  estabhshed  institution  than  at 
a  new  institution.  But  the  spread  of  institutions  has  gone 
on  nevertheless  and  will  doubtless  continue.  The  advan- 
tages of  proximity  to  the  students  and  the  more  direct 
appeal  of  a  local  school  will  always  draw  a  larger  number 
of  candidates  into  the  educational  field  than  centraHzed 
schools  could  possibly  do.  Unnecessary  dupHcation  exists 
only  where  the  additional  number  of  students  and  the 
advantages  offered  are  not  more  than  worth  the  cost. 
Several  well-distributed  colleges  in  a  state  will  give  a  reason- 
ably good  education  to  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
one  centrally  located  and  better-equipt  institution.  And 
a  variety  of  institutions  must  lead  to  duplication  since  much 
of  the  work  given  in  each  of  the  schools  must  be  given  in 
the  others.  No  work  that  will  advance  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion to  any  great  extent  should  be  neglected  altho  a  reason- 
able amount  of  duplication  does  exist.  Moreover  what- 
ever dupHcation  exists  in  Kansas  and  many  other  states  is  due 
to  the  encroachment  of  the  university  on  the  normal  schools 
rather  than  the  reverse.  A  fotu*-year  coUege  coiu-se  was 
in  effective  operation  in  the  Kansas  State  Normal  at  Em- 
poria at  least  three  years  before  the  University  School 
of  Education  was  founded.  But  at  most  a  clear  view  of  the 
situation  at  present  wiU  show  that  a  full  collegiate  coiurse 
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is  not  duplication  which  should  not  be  encouraged  in  every 
institution  having  to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers  in 
any  progressive  state.  Probably  not  more  so  than 
the  offering  of  geometry  and  I^atin  which  were  given  in  the 
colleges  at  the  time  was  for  the  original  normal  schools 
founded  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

The  third  argument  advanced  as  a  corollary  of  duplica- 
tion is  that  of  economy.  It  is  said  that  the  normal  schools 
have  all  they  can  take  care  of  in  training  rural  and  grade 
teachers  in  a  two-year  course.  That  might  be  true  and 
far  more  than  true  if  they  were  able  to  get  larger  numbers 
of  them.  But  it  was  previously  shown  that  only  9.4  per  cent 
of  these  teachers  have  been  in  normal  schools  as  much  as  one 
year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  three  of  the  normal  schools 
have  special  rural  training  departments  and  have  from  the 
beginning  specialized  in  grade  training.  If  normal  schools 
were  to  be  established  all  over  the  state  so  they  could 
make  a  local  appeal  to  the  ten  or  eleven  thousand  teachers 
not  yet  reached  by  the  three  in  existence,  the  expense 
would  be  multiplied  many  fold.  It  might  not  be  a  bad 
investment  for  the  state  in  the  long  run  but  it  would  be  a 
mammoth  job  to  convince  any  legislature  in  the  country 
of  that  fact  and  to  secure  the  enormous  appropriations 
necessary  for  this  type  of  economy.  In  the  meantime  the 
three  normal  schools  are  taking  care  of  all  comers  in  both  of 
these  fields  with  increasing  success  each  year  and  in  addi- 
tion are  meeting  their  other  plain  responsibiHties  as  best 
they  may. 

The  final  argument  against  a  four-year  course  is  that 
some  high  school  teachers  are  being  developed  by  the  normal 
schools  when  their  function  is  merely  to  train  rural  and  grade 
teachers.  But  this  argument  puts  upon  its  user  the  burden 
of  proof  as  to  whether  their  rightful  function  is  or  should 
be  thus  limited.  Certainly  that  is  not  historically  true. 
They  have  always  trained  high  school  teachers  and  if  they 
follow  the  Hne  of  greatest  need  they  probably  always  will. 
It  has  been  shown  that  no  other  school  in  the  state  is  ade- 
quately equipt  to  train  high  school  teachers  for  the  normal 
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training  courses.  Also  that  superintendents  for  the  vil- 
lages and  small  towns  can  nowhere  else  get  the  training 
necessary  for  producing  immediate  efficiency.  The  situa- 
tion is  equally  clear  regarding  junior  high  school  teachers 
and  special  supervisors  in  music,  drawing,  manual  training, 
physical  training  and  agriculture.  It  se^ms  to  be  fairly 
plain,  then,  that  their  function  must  inevitably  include  more 
than  the  ordinary  rural  and  grade  teacher.  The  logic 
of  the  situation  in  Kansas,  and  wherever  conditions  are 
similar,  forces  a  full  four-year  course  not  only  for  the  excep- 
tional grade  teacher  but  also  for  at  least  certain  types  of 
high  school  teachers  and  certain  types  of  superintendents 
who  have  no  other  place  to  which  they  can  go  with  any 
prospect  of  getting  the  work  they  need. 

But  there  are  other  equally  important  reasons  why  a 
four-year  course  is  needed.  The  first  of  these  is  that  only 
a  live  institution  where  the  student  is  offered  every 
variety  of  training  and  educational  inspiration  which  he  is 
capable  of  using  is  fitted  to  turn  out  the  sort  of  teachers 
needed.  This  appears  very  definitely  when  we  realize 
that  even  the  elementary  teachers  of  some  nations,  Ger- 
many for  example,  are  required  to  possess  more  training 
than  one  of  our  four-year  teachers'  colleges  can  offer.  The 
chief  difficulty  with  a  limited  curriculum,  however,  is  that 
it  fails  to  attract  the  ambitious  teacher.  Any  school  which 
willingly  fails  to  appeal  to  the  best  students  or  to  get  a 
reasonable  number  of  them  will  inevitably  dwindle  into  a 
mere  drooling  inanity  which  will  breed  educational  medi- 
ocrity. Ambitious  students  will  not  go  to  a  school  with 
limited  curriculum  and  facilities,  and  it  is  this  leaven  of  better 
students  which  brings  up  the  work  of  poor  students.  It 
is  universally  recognized  that  the  school  atmosphere, 
the  by-products  of  classroom  work,  are  as  intensely  educa- 
tional as  the  prescribed  exercises.  These  will  never  be 
stimulating  in  a  school  which  the  students  do  not  consider 
worthy  of  their  highest  loyalty  and  devotion. 

Specifically,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary 
to  appeal  to  naen  in  the  educational  field.     The  rate  of 
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feminization  of  teaching  work  is  alarming  to  every  friend 
of  American  youth.  In  19 14  only  19.8  per  cent  of  the 
public  school  teachers  were  men  and  the  percentage  is  con- 
stantly decreasing.  This  decrease  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  grades  where  men  have  almost  reached  the  vanish- 
ing point,  but  is  just  as  threatening  in  the  high  schools 
because  there  the  greatest  need  of  men  is  found.  One 
of  the  surest  ways  to  hasten  this  feminization  is  to  lower 
the  standards  of  the  normal  schools,  or  rather  to  keep 
them  from  advancing  as  are  the  standards  of  other  schools. 
It  is  only  in  the  Middle  West  and  far  West  that  men  have 
been  retained  in  the  normal  schools  and  they  will  certainly  dis- 
appear in  those  sections  if  all  the  advantages  of  college 
life  are  not  retained.  Athletics,  literary  organizations, 
social  life,  and  college  spirit  are  admittedly  necessary  for 
the  stimulating  life  necessary  to  effective  education  under 
modern  American  conditions.  Remove  these  and  our 
schools  tend  to  become  mere  drill  centers  without  the  per- 
sonality development  which  we  are  pleading  for  so  earnestly 
in  the  teaching  profession.  One  of  the  interesting  com- 
mentaries on  the  virile  atmosphere  of  the  four-year  course 
in  the  Kansas  normal  schools  is  that  three  of  the  six  best  foot- 
ball teams  in  the  state  conference  of  eighteen  colleges  were 
found  in  the  three  state  normal  schools.  A  similar  condition 
existed  in  Missouri.  They  Hkewise  hold  their  own  in 
intercollegiate  debate  and  other  forms  of  competition. 
Another  evidence  of  vigorous  student  life  is  found  in  the 
increasing  numbers  found  in  the  normal  college  as  compared 
with  the  normal  high  school  department.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  percentage  of  students  of  college  rank 
in  the  state  normal  school  at  Emporiahas  increased  from  42.9 
per  cent  to  77.5  per  cent.  The  graduating  classes  of  the 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education 
have  been,  during  these  five  years,  respectively,  29,  44, 
48,  80,  88.  A  many-sided  college  life,  which  is  funda- 
mental to  breadth  and  vitality  of  training  and  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  even  primary  teachers  to  deal  with  the 
interests  and  ideals  of  the  virile  American  boy,  is  impos- 
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sible  where  the  students  are  limited  to  two  years'  atten- 
dance. 

Another  factor  of  vital  importance  is  the  abiUty  of  the 
normals  to  compete  for  virile  faculty  members.  A  definite 
limitation  upon  the  function  of  the  normal  schools  and  their 
consequent  expansion  will  limit  the  number  of  ambitious 
teachers,  particularly  of  men,  who  will  accept  normal  school 
positions.  Even  the  fear  of  removing  the  upper  two  years  of 
the  curriculum  led  several  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
faculty  to  leave  the  Emporia  Normal  School  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  her  degradation  would  have 
sent  many  others  away.  It  is  quite  proper  to  theorize 
about  the  dignity  of  doing  more  elementary  work  well, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  against  human  nature  to  be  willing 
to  be  limited  to  the  more  elementary  work  when  one  can 
do  the  advanced  work  at  the  same  price.  Consequently, 
limitmg  the  normal  schools  to  training  elementary  teachers 
will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  getting  many  men  who 
are  just  as  vitally  interested  in  elementary  education  as 
in  secondary  education,  but  who  would  not  wish  to  be 
branded  as  elementary  school  people  or  be  identified  with 
a  school  which  did  not  possess  a  many-sided  and  inspiring 
school  life. 

Still  another  fact  not  to  be  ignored  is  the  need  of  a  real 
professional  atmosphere  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  high  school  teaching 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  high  school 
teachers  come  from  our  colleges  where  teaching,  as  a  pro- 
fession, is  looked  down  upon.  This  would  not  occur  where 
the  school  of  education  made  a  special  appeal  to  teachers; 
but  in  many  universities,  and  it  is  notably  true  in  the 
University  of  Kansas,  the  school  of  education  has  been 
frowned  upon  by  a  large  share  of  the  university  faculty 
and  has  been  so  discriminated  against  that  it  has  made  Httle 
appeal  to  students.  During  the  past  five  years  only  twenty- 
five  students  have  taken  degrees  from  the  school  of  educa- 
tion of  the  state  university.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the 
professional   spirit   among  teachers   will  make   any  rapid 
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growth  in  an  environment  where  the  profession  is  delib- 
erately discriminated  against?  From  the  beginning  the 
normal  schools  have  been  the  nurseries  of  the  professional 
spirit  among  teachers  and  while  they  have  now  enlisted 
in  the  cause  the  university  schools  of  education  and  the 
normal  training  high  schools,  yet  there  is  still  a  large  mis- 
sion which  they  can  not  ignore.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
normal  school  is  naturally  favorable  to  teaching  and  a  student 
getting  his  full  undergraduate  course  in  such  an  environment 
is  sure  to  go  out  without  any  prejudice  against  the  dignity 
of  the  professional  teacher.  A  two-year  course  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  professionalization  of  men  as  shown  by  the 
longer  period  now  needed  for  developing  a  lawyer,  a  physi- 
cian or  an  engineer.  Just  as  the  office- trained  lawyer  no 
longer  is  able  to  compete  with  the  school-trained  lawyer, 
so  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  merely  educated  man  will 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  professionally  trained 
teacher. 

The  final  necessity  for  a  four-year  course  is  seen  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  growth  which  holds  for  institutions 
of  all  kinds  as  well .  as  in  the  natural  world.  Institutions 
must  grow  or  stagnate  and  finally  die.  This  growth  must 
be  both  intensive  and  extensive.  This  law  is  at  least 
tacitly  recognized  everywhere  in  the  educational  world. 
The  public  schools  have  not  only  improved  in  doing  the 
elementary  work  they  formerly  did  but  they  have  added 
high  school  work  to  the  original  course.  The  high  schools 
expanded  from  two-  to  four-year  courses  and  many  are 
now  adding  two  more  years  on  the  junior  college  work. 
Not  a  college  in  the  country  but  is  striving  with  all  its  might 
both  to  intensify  and  to  extend  its  work.  Some  have  sought 
to  Hmit  their  work,  particularly  to  undergraduate  courses, 
but  everyvsrhere  as  soon  as  students  begin  to  demand 
advanced  work  and  the  collegiate  resources  permit  its 
installation,  the  college  expands.  Few  schools  in  the  world 
strictly  limit  their  attendance  or  the  work  they  will  offer 
if  demanded,  and  it  certainly  is  not  in  harmony  with  Ameri- 
can viriHty  to  do  so.     Most  of  oiu*  universities  started 
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as  strictly  undergraduate  schools  and  have  expanded  in- 
wardly, outwardly,  and  every  other  way  in  which  they  saw 
an  opportunity  to  serve  an  educational  purpose.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  of  these  institutions  are  thru  grow- 
ing or  soon  will  be.  Then  why  should  it  be  supposed  that 
normal  schools  should  reach  a  certain  standard  and  then 
calmly  rest  on  their  laurels?  Their  field  of  usefulness  is 
not  limited  to  any  fixt  standard  of  attainment  or  any 
fixt  clientele.  They  are  in  the  central  division  of  teacher 
training  and  as  soon  as  they  lose  that  rank  on  account  of 
a  lack  of  aggressiveness  and  adaptability  they  will  stagnate, 
and  the  sooner  they  die  the  better  for  the  teaching  busi- 
ness. They  must  struggle  to  maintain  this  rank,  but  it 
is  out  of  struggle  that  the  fittest  survive.  Whenever  they 
cease  to  hold  their  own  with  other  types  of  school  in  the 
struggle  for  usefulness  they  will  already  be  on  the  road  to 
decadence. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  every  advance  up  to 
the  present  has  been  made  thru  struggle.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  colleges  of  Wisconsin  opposed  the  adoption 
of  two  years  of  college  work  by  the  normal  schools.  But  the 
two  years  were  adopted  and  have  since  expanded  without  the 
dire  effects  upon  college  attendance  prophesied.  In  fact, 
the  college  attendance  has  increased.  The  same  increase 
in  college  attendance  has  continued  in  Kansas  with  the 
supposed  competition  of  three  normal  schools  offering  full 
foiur-year  courses.  But  real  competition  scarcely  exists. 
The  normal  schools  desire  only  prospective  teachers.  They 
require  a  year  of  purely  professional  training  which  would 
be  largely  wasted  time  for  one  not  expecting  to  teach. 
Moreover,  the  atmosphere  of  the  normal  school  is  naturally 
unattractive  to  the  non-professional  mind.  Competition, 
then,  exists  only  with  reference  to  the  training  of  profes- 
sional teachers  and  the  future  development  of  society, 
in  so  far  as  the  schools  determine  that  development,  de- 
pends upon  the  survival  of  those  institutions  offering  the 
best  training  for  teaching  work. 

The  logic  of  the  whole  situation  as  it  appears  in  Kansas 
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is  for  all  agencies,  the  colleges,  the  normal  schools,  and  the 
university,  each  to  do  all  it  can  to  meet  the  imperative 
need  of  more  and  better-trained  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  state.  The  differentiation  between  the  normal  schools 
and  the  university  would  appear  to  be  largely  that  be- 
tween the  undergraduate  work  and  the  graduate  work. 
The  ambition  of  the  university  school  of  education  is  rightly 
to  emphasize  graduate  courses  and  to  appeal  to  advanced 
students  of  education.  In  undergraduate  work,  there  is  a 
wide  field  with  plenty  of  room  for  all — normal  schools,  colleges 
and  university.  Whatever  duplication  exists  in  state 
schools  is  necessary  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  now 
needed  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  demand  for  better 
qualified  teachers  as  the  schools  of  the  state  raise  their 
standards  will  offer  abundant  opportunities  for  both  to  do 
the  highest  work  and  all  of  the  efficient  work  of  which  they 
are  capable. 

Wai^ter  Robinson  Smith 

Bmporia,  Kansas 


FUNCTION  OF  LATIN  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 

Every  subject  in  the  college  and  school  curriculum  is  at 
the  present  moment  fighting  for  its  existence.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  which  perhaps  there  is  the  most  discussion 
is  the  relative  value  of  Latin.  This  discussion  often  de- 
generates into  mere  eulogy  on  the  one  side,  or  invective 
on  the  other.  The  classicists  would  try  to  convince  us 
that  an  education  without  Latin  is  inconceivable;  while  the 
opponents  of  the  classics  would  tell  us  that  the  time  spent 
on  Latin  is  worse  than  wasted.  Such  extreme  statements 
are  of  no  value  to  the  careful  thinker.  The  classicist,  who 
defends  his  subject  by  appealing  merely  to  the  vague  word, 
culture,  is  an  even  more  trying  opponent  in  argument  than 
the  individual,  who,  without  vision,  can  not  see  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  utilitarian  position. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  short  paper  to  review  what  appear 
to  be  the  main  reasons  for  the  study  of  Latin,  and  then  to 
examine  these  reasons  from  the  standpoint  of  the  retention 
of  Latin  as  a  subject  in  the  general  curriculum  of  the  school 
for  the  student  of  average  ability.  If  Latin  is  to  remain, 
it  must  defend  itself  by  arguments  which  are  more  specific 
than  the  appeal  to  culture.  This  factor  must  be  analyzed, 
and  we  must  answer  the  question,  in  what  does  the  value, 
cultural  or  other  wise,  actually  lie?  Treating  the  issue  as 
fairly  as  possible,  it  would  seem  that  Latin  can  rightly  be 
defended  in  so  far  as  it  accomplishes  three  ends,  (i)  As  it 
contributes  to  a  student's  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English 
language  or  other  useful  languages.  (2)  As  it  enables  the 
student  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  Roman  literature  and 
history.  (3)  As  it  enables  the  individual  to  exercise  sound 
discrimination  in  the  classics,  or  in  other  words,  to  ap- 
preciate the  literary  values  in  the  language  itself.     These 
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three  broad  aims  of  the  study  of  the  classics  cover,  im- 
plicitly or  expHcitly,  the  better  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced,  with  the  exception  of  certain  unimportant 
secondary  aims  which  will  be  dealt  with  later.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  examine  each  of  these  aims,  not  only  to  judge 
its  value  and  legitimacy,  but  also  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  it  may  be  met  in  the  school  and  college 
curriculum. 

Firstly,  there  is  the  strong  argument  that  the  study  of 
Latin  gives  a  control  and  understanding  of  the  English 
language,  and  also  faciHtates  the  learning  of  modem 
languages  which  are  themselves  useful.  The  study  of 
Latin  introduces  the  student  to  a  language  in  which  exact- 
ness is  derived,  not  only  by  careful  selection  of  words,  but 
by  means  of  case  endings.  It  presents  an  ideal  of  con- 
ciseness and  exactness,  which,  it  is  claimed,  contributes 
materially  to  a  sound  EngHsh  style.  Latin  also  gives  a 
knowledge  of  a  great  many  words  which  are  in  common 
use  in  the  EngHsh  language.  If  a  student  has  not  studied 
Latin  these  words  must  be  learned  in  their  entirety,  where- 
as, to  the  person  who  knows  a  few  of  the  common  Latin 
roots,  the  word  admits  of  analysis  and  its  meaning  is  patent. 
Here  the  stand  is  openly  taken,  not  Latin  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  of  the  effects  of  its  study  on  other  languages — 
not  Latin  as  an  end  but  Latin  as  a  means.  Assuming  this 
argument  to  be  a  sound  one,  the  question  arises  whether  otir 
method  of  teaching  Latin  does  not  need  very  material 
modification,  if  the  subject  is  to  be  studied  for  the  secondary 
purpose  of  facihtating  other  languages,  rather  than  for 
obtaining  facility  in  Latin  itself.  How  long  does  it  take  a 
student  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Latin  derives  great 
conciseness  from  the  use  of  case  endings;  that  order  is  of 
great  significance  and  can  modify  the  whole  trend  of 
thought?  If  Latin  is  properly  taught,  these  ideas  could 
surely  be  imparted  in  the  course  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two 
years.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  argument  for  an  extended 
study  of  Latin  on  this  plea. 

Again,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  knowledge  of  roots,  these 
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could  be  learned  easily  in  a  purely  mechanical  way.  If  this 
is  the  aim  of  instruction  in  Latin,  it  is  possible  to  omit  the 
declensions,  irregular  verbs,  and  all  the  grammatical  im- 
pedimenta, which  delight  the  teacher,  and  hinder  the  student 
during  the  first  years  of  instruction.  To  spend  four  or  five 
years  learning  Latin,  merely  to  acquire  ideas  of  construction 
and  certain  roots,  which  are  to  be  of  value  in  other  languages, 
is  surely  lamentable.  It  is  foolish  to  dogmatize  in  the 
absence  of  experiments,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  one 
hundred  hours  devoted  to  the  great  English  classics  would 
be  far  more  effective  in  moulding  a  good  style  than  five 
hundred  hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin,  as  it  is  taught 
in  the  schools  at  the  present  time. 

However,  this  can  not  be  proved,  tho  an  experiment 
along  this  line  would  be  of  great  pedagogical  value.  Mean- 
while a  middle  path  is  open;  let  us  admit  that  Latin  has 
value  for  the  reason  stated,  and  allow  it,  let  us  say,  one  or 
two  years  in  the  school  curriculum,  during  which  time  the 
aim  of  the  teacher  will  not  be  to  impart  certain  rules  of 
grammar,  or  to  drill  on  certain  irregularities,  but  to  give  a 
good  general  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  analysis  and  synthesis 
in  language  and  also  to  see  that  a  fair  vocabulary  of  words 
in  common  use  in  other  languages  is  acquired;  this  will 
involve  the  writing  of  textbooks  from  a  new  standpoint; 
but  this  is  no  disadvantage. 

The  second  argument  is  that  the  study  of  Latin  enables 
the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  Roman  literature 
and  history,  a  literature  and  a  history  with  which  every 
thinker  must  be  more  or  less  familiar.  Not  even  the  most 
strenuous  opponent  of  Latin  would  fail  to  recognize  that 
these  subjects  must  form  a  part  of  a  sound  education. 
Granting  then,  that  this  is  necessary,  the  question  arises, 
what  shall  be  the  means  of  imparting  this  instruction? 
Shall  it  be  by  the  delayed  and  laborious  method  of  reading 
or  rather  dissecting  the  original,  or  shall  it  be  by  the  use  of 
famous  translations?  The  classicist  is  at  once  tempted  to 
reply  that  we  can  not  get  a  true  idea  of  the  original  thru 
translations,   however  careful  and  however  able.     Let  us 
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agree,  but  we  may  reply  that  we  do  not  learn  Italian  in 
order  to  read  Dante ;  we  prefer  to  miss  a  little  of  the  original 
and  to  devote  our  time  to  something  more  profitable  than 
the  learning  of  Italian  grammar.  The  greater  part  of  the 
classics,  which  is  of  Hterary  or  historical  value,  has  been 
translated.  Names  of  classical  scholars  such  as  Jowett, 
Munro,  Conington,  Jebb,  Gilbert  Murray,  and  of  poets 
such  as  William  Morris,  Edwin  Arnold,  Chapman,  Dryden, 
and  Pope  give  assurance  of  work  of  the  foremost  rank. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  translations  fail  to  give  sufficient 
insight  into  the  original;  what  student  devoting  eight 
years  to  the  classics  gains  better  insight  than  these  trans- 
lations afford?  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  insight  is  usually 
obtained  thru  a  vile  translation — ^his  own!  Emerson  in 
his  Essay  on  books  says,  '*!  do  not  hesitate  to  read  all  the 
books  I  have  named,  and  all  good  books,  in  translations. 
What  is  really  best  in  any  book  is  translatable;  any  real 

insight  or  broad  human  sentiment I  rarely  read  any 

Greek,  Latin,  German,  Italian — sometimes  not  a  French 
book — ^in  the  original  which  I  can  procure  in  a  good  version. 
I  like  to  be  beholden  to  the  great  metropolitan  English 
speech,  the  sea  which  receives  tributaries  from  every  region 
under  heaven.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  swimming  across 
the  Charles  River  when  I  wish  to  go  to  Boston,  as  of  read- 
ing my  books  in  originals,  when  I  have  them  rendered  for 
me  in  my  mother  tongue."  To  study  Latin  for  the  sake 
of  the  literary  and  historical  content  is  an  anachronism;  it 
belongs  to  an  age  when  the  classics  were  the  undisputed 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  consequently  English 
translations  approximated  to  the  schoolboy's  crib. 

The  third  argument  is  the  most  hollow.  To  suppose  for 
one  moment  that  a  subject  should  be  kept  in  the  general 
curriculum  because  a  few  will  eventually  reach  the  stage 
where  they  have  true  literary  appreciation  of  the  Latin 
language,  is  to  overlook  wantonly  the  fundamental  policy 
of  education.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand,  that  begins 
the  study  of  Latin,  ever  carries  it  to  the  stage  necessary  for 
such  appreciation.     A  leading  classicist  has  made  the  state- 
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ment  that  it  requires  ten  years  devoted  to  nothing  but  the 
classics  before  an  approach  can  be  made  to  this  point  of 
refinement.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  attempt 
to  determine  the  percentage  of  teachers  of  classics  in  our 
schools  and  smaller  colleges,  who  have  reached  this  plane. 
Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant  with  regard  to  the  issue 
and  recognize  that  the  percentage  would  be  very  small. 
If  this  is  true  of  such  a  class,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained 
that  Latin,  taught  as  though  its  students  were  inevitably 
to  be  philological  classicists,  should  be  retained  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  general  student? 

Latin  will  always  have  an  honored  place  in  the  humanities 
and  consequently  in  the  schools,  but  it  will  exist  primarily 
for  the  chosen  few,  and  those  who  take  it  must  be  compelled 
to  devote  sufficient  time  to  ensure  their  reaping  their 
literary  harvest,  the  fruit  of  a  ripe  classical  scholarship. 

Other  reasons  for  the  support  of  Latin  may  be  mentioned, 
viz.,  its  direct  use  in  medicine  or  similar  sciences.  Latin 
here  again  has  a  place,  but  it  can  not  be  urged  with  reason 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  will  later  need  Latin  for 
their  scientific  vocabulary,  this  subject  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  curriculum.  Furthermore,  if  Latin 
is  merely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  scientific  terminology, 
it  must  be  taught  in  a  wholly  different  manner  from  the  way 
it  is  treated  in  the  average  institution. 

There  is  scarcely  any  need  to  combat  the  further  reasons 
which  are  often  advanced  by  supporters  of  the  classics,  viz., 
that  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  most  powerful  subjects,  nay, 
with  the  exception  of  mathematics,  the  only  studies  that 
give  sound  mental  training.  The  steady  advance  of 
scientific  experimentation  has  shattered,  or  at  least  rendered 
less  habitable  the  formal  discipline  fortress,  in  which  many 
of  the  teachers  of  the  classics  have  sought  ignoble  refuge. 
The  reason  that  Latin  and  Greek  have  contributed  so 
greatly  to  sound  education  in  the  past  is  because  they  have 
formed  in  an  otherwise  scattered  curriculum  a  continuous 
and  logical  sequence.  The  teaching  of  Latin  is  well  stand- 
ardized,  and  with  reference  to  its  acknowledged  aim,   is 
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generally  good;  it  is  considerations  such  as  these  which 
reconcile  even  the  most  ardent  of  radicals  to  its  temporary 
retention.  But,  when  Latin  and  Greek  cease  to  dominate 
the  school  curriculum,  the  time  will  be  free  for  the  continued 
study  of  other  subjects,  much  richer  in  content,  and  equally 
rigid  and  exact  in  form,  from  which  will  be  gained  that 
mental  training  which  the  classicists  claim  for  their  studies 
alone. 

If  the  decHne  of  the  study  of  Latin  means  that  the  curric- 
ulum will  be  flooded  by  courses  which  have  no  continuity 
and  no  interrelation,  then  let  us  preserve  both  Latin 
and  Greek.  But  at  least  let  the  school  show  that  it  has  no 
power  of  teaching  the  modem  subjects  by  methods  pro- 
ductive of  sound  intellectual  habits.  If  the  school  fails 
in  the  task,  the  return  of  the  classics  will  be  heralded  by  all ; 
the  present  wrangHng  will  cease  and  peace  will  prevail  in  a 
camp  which  is  now  divided. 

The  evidence  is  unsatisfactory  but  meanwhile  let  us 
assume,  for  experimental  purposes,  the  desirability  of  the 
middle  course  with  its  modest  plea,  that  one  or  at  the  most 
two  years  should  be  devoted  by  the  average  student  in  the 
secondary  schools  to  the  study  of  Latin,  taught  by  methods 
energised  by  the  conscious  aim  of  giving  a  sound  basis  for 
the  understanding  of  the  mother  tongue  and  other  modern 
languages.  Any  time  beyond  this  period  is  relatively 
wasted,  unless  the  student  has  shown  sufficient  abiHty, 
and  has  the  necessary  time  and  energy  to  enable  him  to 
reach  the  goal  of  literary  appreciation. 

Let  it  not  appear  that  this  is  the  attitude  of  a  philistine; 
no  one  has  greater  respect  for  the  classics  than  the  writer, 
in  spite  of  a  training  on  the  classical  side  of  one  of  the 
famous  English  schools!  It  is  rather  appreciation  of  their 
extreme  value  from  the  human  standpoint,  which  forces 
this  protest  against  the  barren  and  formal  training,  mere 
gerund  grinding,  which  is  given  in  the  name  of  culture  in 
our  classical  departments.  Our  pupils  ask  for  bread  and 
we  give  them  a  stone. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  classics  will  be  read  yet  more 
and  more,  and  that  their  circle  of  influence  will  be  widened, 
but  this  hope  can  never  be  realized  until  the  academic  world 
throws  off  the  esoteric  mantle  and  discards  the  fetish  that 
these  great  writings  must  be  read  solely  in  the  original. 
Let  not  the  classicists  close  the  gates  of  culture,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  but  let  them  prepare  the  ways  and 
open  wide  the  doors,  that  all  may  enter  the  realm  hitherto 
reserved  for  the  few. 

J.  Crosby  Chapman 

Western  Resbrve  University 


VI 
THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS  IN  JAPAN 

THE   PRESENT   CONDITION   OF  THE   MIE-KEN   F^OURTH  MIDDLE^ 

SCHOOL. 

In  Japan  there  are  something  Hke  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
middle  schools  that  are  devoted,  as  stated  before,  to  the 
education  of  boys  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  the  influ- 
ential class  of  future  Japan  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
preparatory  study  to  the  pupils  who  wish  to  enter  the 
higher  schools  or  the  higher  special  schools.  Only  gradu- 
ates of  the  elementary  schools  who  are  twelve  years  old  or 
upwards,  are  admitted  into  the  middle  schools,  the  course 
of  which  extends  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  boys  of 
one  school  are,  as  a  rule,  restricted  in  number  to  600  or 
less  by  the  Minister  for  Education. 

Importance  is  now  attached  to  the  middle  school  educa- 
tion by  the  authorities  on  the  ground  that  the  making  of  a 
healthy  nation  depends  chiefly  upon  the  development  and 
progress  of  common  education  among  young  people.  Being 
a  graduate  and  now  an  instructor  of  the  Mie-ken  Fourth 
Middle  School,  I  think  it  a  great  privilege  to  introduce 
and  report  to  the  educational  arena  of  the  world  the  present 
condition  of  this  school,  specially  putting  stress  on  the  con- 
trol and  discipline  of  the  boys. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MIE-KEN  FOURTH  MIDDI^E  SCHOOI, 

In  the  city  of  Yamada,  there  are  situated  the  Imperial 
Shrines  (dedicated  to  the  Ancestresses  of  our  Imperial 
Family),  that  have  been  the  centre  of  the  nation's  adora- 
tion for  over  two  thousand  years.  Our  alma  mater  stands 
in  this  holy  city  that  foreigners  often  call  the  Jerusalem 
of  Japan.  The  members  of  the  faculty  and  boys  of  the 
school  always  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  studying  in  the 
holiest  place  in  the  empire,  from  which  the  streams  of  proper 
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Japanese  morality  flow  out.  Of  all  the  middle  schools, 
there  is  nothing  like  our  school  for  the  purity  and  holiness 
of  atmosphere  that  surrounds  it.  We  teachers  are  therefore 
held  responsible  particularly  for  the  culture  and  develop- 
ment of  the  boys'  characters,  as  well  as  for  the  progress  of 
their  knowledge.  We  facilitate  the  control  and  discipline 
of  the  boys  here  by  merely  appealing  to  their  self-conscious- 
ness that  they  live  and  study  in  the  town  where  Japanese 
spirit  or  morality  is  cultivated. 

SCHOOIv  TERMS   AND   CURRICUI^UMS 

The  Fourth  Middle  School  of  Mie-ken  is  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  Governor  of  Mie-ken  and  has 
some  500  boys.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms  and  covers  the  period  from  April  ist  to  March  31st 
the  following  year,  in  the  course  of  which,  school  is  held 
for  more  than  220  days,  holidays  excluded. 

First  term — April  ist  to  August  31st. 

Second  term — September  ist  to  December  31st. 

Third  term — ^January  ist  to  March  31st. 

Holidays:  Sundays.  Feb.  nth — The  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  the  first  Emperor  Jimmu  (that  is,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Empire). 

Feb.  17th — The  day  for  praying  to  the  Deities  at  the 
Imperial  Shrines  for  the  good  crops  of  the  autumn.  (No 
other  middle  schools  have  a  holiday  on  this  day.) 

March  21st  (191 6) — The  festival  in  honor  of  the  Imperial 
House,     (vernal  equinox.) 

April  1 8th — The  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
school. 

July  30th — The  anniversary  of  the  decease  of  the  Emperor 
Meiji  (the  late  Mikado). 

Sept.  23rd  (19 1 6) — The  festival  in  honor  of  the  Imperial 
House  (autumnal  equinox). 

Oct.  17th — The  harvest  thanksgiving  to  the  Deities  at 
the  Imperial  Shrines. 

Oct.  31st — The  day  of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the 
present  Emperor.  The  anniversary  of  the  present  Mikado's 
birth  is  the  31st  of  August.     It  being,  however,  so  sultry 
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at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  was  settled  to  be  celebrated  on 
Oct.  31st  every  year,  when  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
Imperial  crest,  chrysanthemums,  are  in  full  bloom  all  over 
the  Empire. 

Nov.  23rd — The  thanksgiving  day  when  the  Emperor 
first  eats  new  rice. 

Table  I — Subjects  op  Lessons  and  Hours 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 

Yr.  Yr.  Yr.  Yr.  Yr. 

Class.  Class.  Class.  Class.  Class. 

Hours  Hours  Hours  Hours  Hours 
per          per            per            per  per 

Subjects  of  Lessons.  week.  week.        week.  week.  week. 

Morals,  or  practical  philosophy. ...  i  i  i  i  i 

Japanese  and  Chinese  classics 8  7  7  6  6 

English 67777 

History 22222 

Geography i  i  i  i  i 

Mathematics 4  4  5  4  4 

Natural  history 22220 

Physics o  o  o  2  2 

Chemistry o  o  o  2  2 

Law  and  economics o  o  o  o  i 

Drawing i  i  i  i  i 

Singing i  i  i  o  o 

Gymnastics 3  3  3  3  3 

Total 29  29  30  31  30 

Besides  the  lessons,  boys  are  taught  either  jiujitsu  or 
fencing.  The  choice  is  left  to  them,  with  one  hour  per  week 
as  an  extra  lesson. 

MORNING — GREETING 

When  it  is  just  five  minutes  before  the  opening  hour,  the 
blast  of  the  bugle  sounds  thru  the  buildings  and  all  the  boys 
assemble  in  the  playground  in  perfect  order,  each  class 
standing  in  double  line.  The  principal  and  teachers  come 
out  from  their  rooms  to  the  ground  and  under  the  loud 
command  given  by  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  all  of  them 
give  a  morning  greeting  by  making  a  bow.  After  this, 
the  teachers  in  charge  begin  to  read  the  roll-books  and  then 
inspect  the  boys'  costumes  carefully.  This  done,  the  boys 
enter  their  classrooms  conducted  by  the  teachers.  It 
takes  them  only  five  minutes  from  assembly  to  their  seats  in 
the  classrooms. 
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IN  THE   ClyASSROOM 

On  seeing  the  teacher  enter  the  room,  the  monitor  of  the 
class  gives  the  command,  ''Stand  up!"  and  then  shouts 
"Salute!"  at  which  they  all  make  a  bow.  The  same  is 
repeated  when  the  teacher  leaves  the  room.  If  any  boy 
wishes  to  ask  questions  of  the  teacher,  he  must  first  raise  a 
hand  and  be  given  permission.  He  expresses  what  he  has 
to  say,  standing  by  his  desk.  As  for  the  teacher,  he  ad- 
dresses the  pupils  without  any  title  of  courtesy. 

When  a  visitor  guided  by  the  principal  enters  the  room 
by  the  teacher's  door  to  witness  the  method  of  instruction, 
either  the  principal  or  the  teacher  introduces  the  guest 
to  the  boys,  when  the  monitor  loudly  commands  them 
to  stand  up  and  make  a  bow  to  the  visitor  just  as  they  do 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

After  the  fourth  hour,  they  take  their  luncheons  brought 
from  home.  Most  of  our  middle  schools  have  no  dining 
room  except  that  in  the  attached  dormitory,  so  the  boys 
are  compelled  to  eat  lunch  in  the  classroom  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher  in  charge.  The  teacher  in  charge 
often  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  advice 
or  instruction  on  various  subjects. 

The  boys  take  turns  at  the  duty  of  sweeping  their  class- 
room after  school,  which  is  intended  to  make  them  foster 
the  good  habit  of  cleanliness  and  to  famiHarize  them  with 
the  discipline  of  life.  When  the  work  is  completed,  they 
form  a  Hne  in  a  comer  of  the  room  and  wait  for  the  teacher's 
inspection.  Those  whose  turn  it  is  to  sweep  the  room 
have  also  to  clean  the  blackboard  every  hotir  after  the 
teacher  and  boys  have  left  the  room. 

TEACHERS  AS  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Teachers  of  the  middle  school  are  inspectors  or  super- 
intendents of  the  boys.  They  are  by  tiurns  on  duty,  when 
they  attend  the  inspector's  room  to  look  after  them.  When 
a  boy  comes  to  school  too  late  in  the  morning,  they  find 
out  the  cause  and  give  him  a  small  card  which  he  takes 
to  the  teacher  of  his  class.     This  card  serves  in  a  manner 
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as an  admission  ticket  to  the  classroom,  without  which  he  is 
not  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

The  teacher  on  duty  strolls  around  the  buildings 
and  grounds  with  a  view  to  watching  the  sports  of  the  boys, 
finding  misplaced  articles,  damage  to  the  buildings  or 
trees,  and  other  matters.  If  he  sees  anything  that  should 
be  improved  from  the  standpoint  of  school  discipline, 
sanitation  or  the  like,  he  presents  a  report  to  the  head 
superintendent  who  sends  it  to  the  principal  for  his  consid- 
eration. 

SEJCTIONS   FOR   DAY  SCHOI.ARS 

In  middle  school  education,  boys  should  be  controlled 
at  home  with  as  much  care  as  at  school,  for  boys  of  this 
period,  being  in  general  apt  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change 
both  spiritual  and  physical,  can  not  be  too  carefully  looked 
after.  We  annually  hold  a  conference  between  the  teachers 
and  the  boys'  parents  or  guardians  to  bring  educational 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  parents,  so  that  the  boys  may 
not  be  harmed  by  bad  company  or  other  evil  surroundings. 

In  this  city,  we  have  no  I^atin  quarters  and  the  boys  are 
all  scattered  over  the  city  and  surrounding  districts.  They 
are  divided  into  two  sections  according  to  the  streets  or 
villages  from  which  they  daily  attend  school,  namely, 
City  Section  and  District  Section,  the  former  being  divided 
again  into  12  sub -divisions  and  the  latter  into  four.  Each 
sub-division  in  the  city  is  supervised  by  one  or  more  teachers, 
according  to  its  size,  and  he  or  they  visit  all  the  boys'  resi- 
dences or  boarding  houses  once  a  month  at  least  to  learn 
how  they  are  stud)dng  and  at  the  same  time  to  investigate 
the  following  items:  Pocket  money  spent  in  the  preceding 
month;  friends  frequenting  the  house;  books  on  the  shelves; 
lessons  the  boy  likes  or  disHkes;  sports  or  games  in  which 
he  takes  much  interest;  newspapers  or  magazines  he  reads 
at  home  and  the  like.  The  reports  are  presented  every 
month  to  the  principal  for  his  inspection  by  the  head 
superintendent.  The  teacher  in  charge  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  superintendents  of  the  section  that,  guided 
by  the  reports  from  the  latter,  the  former  never  fails  to  send 
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for  any  boys'  guardian  or  surety,  if  necessary,  and  give 
advice  for  the  improvement  of  the  boy's  character  or 
scholarship. 

The  following  is  the  advice  given  all  the  time  by  our 
school  authorities  to  the  boys: 

(i)  Don't  stroll  in  the  streets  in  the  evening  and  waste 
time  uselessly  by  frequent  visits  to  your  friends. 

(2)  Don't  go  into  restaurants,  theatres,  or  any  other 
public  places  of  amusement. 

(3)  Don't  raise  money  among  friends  -without  per- 
mission. 

(4)  Don't  smoke  or  drink  sake. 

(5)  Don't  read  such  books  or  magazines  as  injure  public 
morality. 

(6)  Don't  damage  any  building  or  utensils. 

(7)  Don't  use  a  key  to  your  classbooks. 

(8)  Don't  lend  or  borrow  money;  don't  use  anything 
without  permission  of  the  possessor. 

STIMUI.ATIONS  TO   ATTENDANCE 

If  a  boy  is  absent  or  arrives  behind  time  he  reports  that 

fact  within  three  days  and  when  a  boy  absents  himself  from 

school  for  a  week  or  more  on  account  of  sickness,  he  must 

send  in  the  physician's  certificate  along  with  the  notice. 

The  following  figures  show  the  percentage  of  those  who 

mist  neither  a  dav  nor  an  hour  at  school  in  June  last. 

Perfect  Attendance  for  June 

Fifth  year 99  •  i  % 

Fourth  year 98.5% 

Third  year 97-3% 

Second  year 96 . 7  % 

First  year 99 . 4% 

Average 98 . 2  % 

One  who  mist  either  part  of  an  hour  or  a  whole  day 
less  than  three  times  in  the  course  of  one  school  year, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  Seikinsha — a  boy  of  regular  attendance; 
while  one  who  has  never  mist  even  a  single  day  or  hour  at 
school  is  called  a  Kaikinsha — a  boy  of  perfect  attendance, 
and  both  are  rewarded  on  the  occasion  of  their  commence- 
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ment.      When  the  total  marks  are  more  than  25%  at  the 
time  of  graduation,  the  boys  win  a  prize  from  the  principal. 

DISCIPIvINARY  PUNISHMENTS 

The  disciplinary  punishments  of  our  middle  school  are 
classified  into  four,  namely,  admonition,  home-confinement, 
suspension  from  attendance,  and  expulsion.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules,  anyone  who  falls  into  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  will  be  sacked  on  the  spot. 

(i)  One  who  is  so  ill-natured  that  there  is  little  prospect 
of  improvement. 

(2)  One  who  is  so  poor  in  scholarship  as  to  be  hopelessly 
unable  to  complete  his  studies. 

(3)  One  who  has  been  absent  from  school  for  one  year  con- 
tinuously. 

(4)  One  who  has  absented  himself  from  school  for  one 
month  without  any  notice  or  without  good  reasons. 

(5)  One  whose  attendance  is  very  irregular. 

The  marks  received  in  the  examination  held  at  the  end 
of  the  third  term,  together  with  those  in  two  other  term 
examinations  form  an  average  for  each  subject.  The 
marks  thus  obtained  are  the  showing  of  the  whole 
academic  year.  If  boys  get  more  than  50%  for  each  sub- 
ject and  more  than  60%  for  the  average  marks  (sum  of  the 
marks  divided  by  the  number  of  lessons),  they  are  successful 
and  promoted  into  the  next  grade.  Among  those, 
some  boys  who  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  model  boys,  both 
in  excellent  showing  and  behavior  are  selected  as  Tokutai-sei 
(holders  of  scholarships)  who  are  to  be  exempted  from  tuition 
fee  for  one  academic  year  in  the  next  grade.  The 
selection  is  made  by  the  principal  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  teachers  in  charge  and  the  number  chosen  for  the 
honor  must  be  less  than  30%  of  the  whole  number  of  boys. 

Mr.  Hatta,  principal  of  the  Tokyo  Third  Middle  School, 
who  has  long  been  investigating  the  connection  between  the 
scholarship  and  physical  development  of  his  pupils,  pub- 
lished lately  several  interesting  tables,  by  which  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  a 
permanent  truth.  Kiyoshi  Sakamoto 

Yamada  City,  Japan 


VII 
LECTURE  OR  RECITATION  IN  COLLEGES? 

The  question  whether  recitations  rather  than  lectures 
should  be  given  in  colleges  can  not,  of  course,  be  considered 
a  vital  problem  of  education.  Each  teacher  will  answer 
the  question  for  himself,  dependent  upon  experience  and 
whatever  other  factors  may  be  at  work.  But  at  least 
the  matter  has  its  interest,  and  a  decision  either  way  will 
determine  to  a  degree  the  general  nature  of  results  attain- 
able. And  so  the  reflections  here  offered  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate what  some  of  the  points  at  issue  are,  and  how  far  a 
definite  conclusion  seems  possible.  We  will  add  only 
that  the  so-called  humanities  have  been  thought  of  chiefly. 

More  correctly,  it  is  not  a  question  merely  of  two  but  of 
four  methods.  These  would  be:  (i)  the  lecture  in  the  Ger- 
man sense  of  the  word  Vorlesung;  (2)  the  "free"  lecture 
deHvered  from  notes,  as  customary  in  the  United  States; 
(3)  the  recitation  proper;  and  (4)  the  oral  quiz. 

As  to  the  first,  the  less  made  of  it  the  better.  There 
hardly  seems  a  place  an3rv7here  for  the  dry,  monotonous 
reading  that  so  often  characterizes  German  college- teaching. 
Fortunately,  this  style  has  found  Httle  favor  with  the 
American,  who  appUes  very  different  principles  and  accord- 
ingly appeals  differently  to  the  hearer.  The  recitation 
might  appear  to  be  the  American  method  par  excellence, 
were  it  not  for  a  late  tendency  to  compromise  in  "recitation- 
lectures"  or  "discussions."  This  leaves  then  as  final 
method  the  quiz,  which  may  or  may  not  resemble  rigid 
examinations  of  the  extractive  kind,  tho  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  pumping  and  pounding  tactics  in  the  class- 
room have  long  since  fallen  into  disrepute.  Our  choice 
today  lies  essentially  between  lectures  and  recitations. 

Two  positions  are  naturally  involved  in  our  deliberation, 
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namely,  that  of  the  student,  and  that  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
worth  while  to  keep  them  distinct  at  the  outset,  and  to 
consider  each  separately  before  touching  upon  certain  prac- 
tical and  social  conditions  influential  for  both. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  student's  standpoint  a  lecture- 
method  has  several  disadvantages.  To  begin  with,  it 
calls  for  a  mind  at  once  relatively  mature  and  synthetic 
in  its  mode  of  working.  A  lecture  is  less  easily,  and  less 
frequently,  outlined  than  a  chapter  in  the  textbook.  Mar- 
gin notes  do  not  catch  the  ear.  The  aid  of  nice  paragraphing 
can  scarcely  be  expected.  The  running  commentary  that 
rounds  out  most  recitations  must  be  dispensed  with.  Thus 
the  listener  should  possess  a  certain  power  of  combining  de- 
tails, of  focusing  data  in  a  principle  which  is  after  all 
but  rarely  found.  The  danger  of  "talking  over  the  boys' 
heads"  lies  exactly  here! 

In  the  second  place,  a  lecture,  no  matter  how  well  deHv- 
ered,  requires  close  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
thread  of  thought  is  easily  lost  sight  of,  the  trend  of  reason- 
ing mist  by  even  a  brief  lapse  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
Repetition,  pauses,  stress,  inflections  of  the  voice,  etc., 
cannot  obviate  the  necessity  of  sustained  application 
on  the  paft  of  the  student,  for  while  he  may  have  recourse 
again  and  again  to  the  printed  lines,  he  dare  not  so  rely  on 
words  spoken. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  lecture-method  presupposes 
a  considerable  fund  of  ready  associations  with  which  to 
evaluate  facts  and  to  arrive  at  the  argument  itself.  Pre- 
sumably one  of  the  most  harassing  experiences  of  every 
teacher  has  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  students'  note- 
books. One  never  suspects  what  was  really  said  and  how 
little  one  knows  until  these  treasures  come  to  view.  They 
are  a  revelation  of  human  ingenuity  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  mere  words — words  misleading  largely  because 
the  presuppositions  have  no  solid  basis ! 

Hence  another  admission  is  in  order :  A  lecturer  depends 
far  more  upon  the  student's  spontaneous  interest  than  the 
quiz-master.     Recitations    harbor    an    element    of    com- 
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pulsion,  but  the  lecture  helps  only  where  there  is  sym- 
pathy on  an  aim  engendered  by  hard  thinking.  Yet  the 
student  does  not  always  feel  obliged  to  know  even  what  he 
wants,  let  alone  to  adopt  himself  to  the  teacher. 

The  recitation-method,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  weak- 
nesses, too.  What  it  gains  in  simplicity  or  in  a  juster  regard 
for  details  it  loses  in  too  much  reliance  upon  one  book, 
upon  reading  done  unthinkingly.  The  reciter  is  deceived 
by  his  memory.  To  talk  standing  is  taken  as  proof  of  under- 
standing. Sometimes,  too,  recitations  skip  too  much.  A 
topic  is  ignored;  a  man  overlooked,  or  both  are  sacrificed 
to  temptations  of  the  moment.  Or  again,  quickness  of  per- 
ception carries  the  day  when  stamina  is  lacking  to  guar- 
antee ultimate  results.     A  wrong  attitude  is  thus  fostered. 

I^et  us  now  approach  the  question  from  another  side.  To 
distinguish  between  two  viewpoints  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  recognize  two  interests.  Assuredly  but  one  can 
exist  for  both  teacher  and  student.  But  the  former  appre- 
ciates phases  of  the  problem  seldom  known  to  the  latter  ;^ 
wherefore  we  gain  by  a  dual  approach. 

One  of  the  finest  encouragements  a  teacher  may  hope  for 
consists  of  a  responsive  audience  of  students.  It  is  his 
satisfaction  to  impart  knowledge — knowledge,  in  part,  of 
his  own.  He  gives  what  no  book  can  offer,  namely, 
vitalized  intelligence.  He  breathes  life  into  dead  facts. 
If  the  function  of  an  author  is  furthering  or  the  pre- 
serving of  facts,  the  teacher's  is  to  stir  up  minds.  Books  por- 
tray conditions,  but  the  teacher  should  develop  personality. 
There  rests  a  dynamic  force  in  the  one  that  the  other  can 
never  equal.  To  this  extent  then  we  are  dealing  with 
two  very  different  instruments.  But,  what  is  more,  the 
lecturer  in  his  capacity  may  harmonize  differences,  ad- 
vance beyond  antiquated  editions,  or  round  out  a  larger  field 
of  vision  than  any  textbook  would  pretend  to. 

Scholarship  finds  its  natural  and  most  effective  outlet 
in  lecturing,  not  in  recitations.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty 
to  constantly  increase  his  powers  and  the  student's  chief 
privilege  to  benefit  by  them.     But  depth  of  individuality 
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does  not  find  expression  in  criss-cross  questioning. 
At  best  a  lawyer's  faculties,  namely,  keenness,  repartee, 
logic,  are  brought  into  play,  and  then  seldom  to  the  uplift 
of  the  class. 

Further  pros  and  cons  along  this  line  may  occur  to  the 
reader  readily  enough.  A  rapid-fire  mode  of  quizzing  en- 
sures at  least  outward  attention  and  thus  effects  some  good. 
Analytical  discussions  provoke  thought — an  achievement 
not  to  be  sneered  at.  Recitations  that  give  many  mem- 
bers of  a  class  a  chance  to  speak  heighten  interest. 
A  text  is  at  any  rate  definite  in  scope.  The  lecturer  may 
ramble,  apportion  his  material  badly  and  scorn  the 
mention  of  theories  not  consonant  with  his  own.  Perfec- 
tion is  not  to  be  had  anywhere! 

The  practical  and  remoter  social  conditions  affecting 
our  subject  may  now  be  glanced  at  briefly,  tho  in  part  they 
have  already  been  alluded  to. 

All  colleges  agree  on  certain  fundamentals.  A  recitation, 
for  instance,  becomes  fruitful  only  in  small  classes.  It  is  im- 
possible to  handle  more  than,  say,  twenty  or  twenty-five 
students  in  a  section.  Effectiveness  indeed  will  increase 
as  numbers  shrink,  other  things  being  equal.  But 
this  involves  the  emplo3nnent  of  a  large  staff  of  instructors. 
A  lecturer  on  the  contrary  is  not  inconvenienced  by  the 
size  of  his  audience;  on  the  contrary  it  stimulates  him  to 
better  efforts.  As  for  discipline,  the  lecturer  must  maintain 
it  by  right  delivery  and  forceful  presentation.  Where 
this  fails  attention  is  likely  to  be  poor.  Under  most  favor- 
able circumstances  the  student  is  his  own  guardian,  a 
privilege  of  which  he  will  not  always  avail  himself.  This 
points,  of  course,  to  one  of  the  cardinal  shortcomings  of  the 
lecttue-method.  Much  is  accomplished,  however,  by  supple- 
mentary "discussions"  in  small  sections  meeting  perhaps 
once  every  three  or  four  lectures.  The  delinquent  here 
is  reminded  of  his  business.  The  professor  reaches  his  stu- 
dents and  the  review  fills  serious  gaps.  Beyond  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  (probably  younger)  quiz-master  con- 
firms all  of  thie  lecturer's  interpretations. 
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Occasionally  the  recitation-method  is  preferred  because 
of  the  closer  grading  it  allows.  This  feature  promises  jus- 
tice as  well  as  discipline.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  so  convincing 
to  the  writer.  The  corrective  influence  of  nice  marking 
is  not  quite  susceptible  of  proof.  The  idea  of  fairness  rests 
assuredly  on  a  fallacy,  for  an  average  is  not  necessarily 
the  more  exact  because  it  is  drawn  from  a  greater  number 
of  cases.  Accuracy  at  each  marking  is  just  as  requisite, 
but  will  accuracy  increase  with  the  frequency  of  recita- 
tions? 

Valuable  aids  are  regular  oral  or  written  reports  on 
collateral  reading.  They  will  spare  the  student  the  dis- 
astrous illusion  that  the  subject  is  mastered  with  the  text- 
book, tho  just  how  much  of  such  work  should  accompany  a 
lecture-course  is  a  conundrum. 

Authorities  now  and  then  laud  recitations  because  they 
bring  teacher  and  taught  into  close  personal  contact. 
From  the  former's  standpoint  this  is  undoubtedly  so.  It 
is  embarrassing  enough  if  in  the  middle  of  the  semester,  or 
later  still,  one  does  not  identify  names  with  faces. 
Hence  this  alone  may  condemn  lecturing  for  many  a 
pedagog.  But  on  second  thought,  is  it  not  a  more  valid 
test  whether  the  student  knows  his  teacher,  understands 
him,  projects  himself  into  his  world,  and  so  makes  the 
acquaintance  for  which  in  the  end  he  goes  to  college? 

With  this  rather  pivotal  query  we  may  well  link  a  consid- 
eration of  social  criteria. 

Some  of  us  have  been  told  that  recitations  grew  popular 
with  the  introduction  of  textbooks  and  that  texts  came  be- 
cause scholarship  did  not.  The  first  half  of  this  statement 
is  contrary  to  history.  The  second  half  is  true  possibly  of  an 
epoch  long  past.  Still  the  remark  is  relevant  in  a  very 
noteworthy  sense,  namely,  while  it  is  not  the  competency 
of  the  staff  that  is  in  question,  the  spirit  in  which  educa- 
tion is  received  may  be. 

In  Germany  (the  writer  hesitates  to  commit  himself 
any  further)  the  Gymnasium  lays  a  foundation  of  learning 
and  method  markedly  above  that  of  our  high  school.     There 
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the  matriculant  at  college  casts  off  the  straight  jacket  and 
dons  the  toga.  Here  he  does  more  nearly  the  reverse. 
To  sport  with  an  exaggeration:  The  Fuchs  may  waive 
rules  of  conduct  because  knowledge  in  the  end  is  the  cri- 
terion, but  a  freshman  starts  upon  a  disciplinary  career  and 
and  studies  only  incidentally.  Two  different  national  ideals 
are  invoked,  making  it  a  contest  between  citizenship  and 
erudition. 

What  follows?  If  we  decide  on  lecturing  we  must  not 
only  take  for  granted  a  flattering  degree  of  intellectual 
maturity,  but  also  give  the  student  some  free  rein.  The 
ability  to  study,  and  especially  a  willingness  to  do  so,  are 
understood,  since  the  lecturer  proposes  to  guide  the  mind 
chiefly.  He  should  not  have  to  police  his  audience,  and  his 
own  ethics,  principles,  standards  will  appear  but  indirectly 
thru  his  science.  The  student  should  be  capable  of  an 
earnest  at'titude.  He  should  come  well  grounded  in  the 
elements.  He  should  stand  pretty  much  upon  his  own 
feet.  But  this  all  leads  back  to  earlier  training  in  public 
schools  or  at  home  amidst  a  social  environment  not  con- 
trollable at  college.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  our  problem 
in  America  presents  enhanced  difficulties. 

To  conclude:  First  it  would  seem  that  no  one  rule 
can  obtain.  Neither  lecture  nor  recitation  method  fit 
all  subjects,  all  classes,  all  colleges.  On  the  whole  lectur- 
ing is  probably  best  confined  to  junior  and  senior  years. 
Supplementary  discussions  under  competent  leadership 
will  help  materially.  A  recitation-scheme  lends  itself 
admirably  to  courses  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  not 
open  to  much  personal  opinion;  thus  mathematics  or  gram- 
mar are  taught  successfully  from  the  blackboard  and  by 
questioning  the  individual. 

Second,  a  decisive  factor  may  be  the  definition  of  a  college 
education.  Is  the  high  school  subsidiary  to  the  university 
or  is  it  a  terminal  of  its  own?  Should  schoohng  consist  of 
mental  growth  or  of  minimum  exertion  preparatory  to  "mak- 
ing a  Hving?"  Are  we  aiming  at  the  mastery  of  facts,  or  at 
the    building    of    ripe    scholarship?     Society    determines 
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much  for  the  college  and  among  other  things  the  feasibility 
of  advanced  methods  of  teaching. 

Third,  each  method  depends  for  success  largely  upon 
the  personal  equation  of  the  teacher.  Probably  he  will 
choose  accordingly  to  his  best  innate  capacities,  wherefore 
alone  it  may  prove  fatal  to  dictate  one  Hne  of  pro- 
cedure for  all.  But,  fourth,  scholarly  addresses,  if  de- 
Hvered  in  the  right  spirit,  bear  a  unique  value.  In 
the  worthy  lecturer  the  student  will  find  inspiration 
that  reaches  farther  than  the  sum  total  of  encyclopedic 
wisdom.  Considering  the  force  of  a  right  outlook  upon  life, 
will  recitations  alone  answer? 

O.  F.  BoucKE 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


VIII 
WILFUI.NESS  AND  WISDOM^ 

There  are  people  to  whom  this  war  is  merely  the  running 
amuck  of  a  criminal  lunatic;  and  they  get  what  pleasure 
they  can  from  calling  that  lunatic  all  the  names  they  can 
think  of.  To  them  the  Germans  are  different  in  kind  from 
all  other  peoples,  utterly  separated  from  the  rest  of  us  by 
their  crimes.  We  can  learn  nothing  from  them  except 
how  to  crush  them;  and,  when  we  have  done  so,  we  shall 
need  to  learn  nothing  except  how  to  keep  them  down. 
But  such  minds  never  learn  anything  from  experience, 
because  they  beUeve  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  learnt. 
They  consume  all  their  mental  energy  in  anger  and  the  ex- 
pression of  it;  and  in  doing  so  they  grow  more  and  more 
like  those  with  whom  they  are  angry.  Wisdom  always 
goes  contrary  to  what  our  passions  tell  us,  especially  when 
they  take  the  form  of  righteous  indignation.  The  creative 
power  of  the  mind  begins  with  refusal  of  all  those  tempting 
fierce  deHghts  which  the  passions  offer  to  it.  Wisdom 
must  be  cold  before  it  can  become  warm;  it  must  suppress 
the  comforting  heat  of  the  flesh  before  it  can  kindle  with 
the  pure  fire  of  the  spirit.  Above  all,  when  we  say  that  we 
are  not  as  other  men,  as  the  Germans,  for  instance,  it 
must  insist  that  we  are,  and  that  we  shall  avoid  the  Ger- 
man crime  only  by  recognizing  our  Hkeness  to  those  who 
have  committed  it. 

The  Germans  have  committed  the  great  crime;  but  they 
have  been  bom  and  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  which  made 
that  crime  possible;  and  we  live  in  the  same  atmosphere. 
Their  error,  tho  they  carried  it  to  an  extreme  in  theory  and 
in  practise  with  the  native  extravagance  of  their  race,  is 
the  error  of  the  whole  western  world;  and  we  shall  not 
understand  what  it  is  unless  we  are  aware  of  it  in  ourselves 
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as  well  as  in  them.  For  it  is  a  world-error  and  one  against 
which  men  have  been  warned  for  ages.  But  in  their  pride 
they  will  not  Hsten  to  the  warning.  Many  of  the  old  warn- 
ings, in  the  Gospels  and  elsewhere,  sound  like  platitudes 
to  us.  We  expect  the  clergyman  to  repeat  them  in  church 
but  we  should  never  think  of  applying  them  to  this  great, 
successful,  progressive  western  world  of  ours.  If  we  are 
not  happy;  if  we  do  not  even  see  the  way  to  happiness; 
if  all  our  power  merely  helps  us  to  destroy  each  other,  or  to 
make  the  rich  more  vulgarly  rich  and  the  poor  more  squaHdly 
poor;  if  the  great  energy  of  Germany  is  hurrying  her  to  her 
own  ruin;  still  we  do  not  ask  whether  we  may  not  have 
made  some  fundamental  mistake  about  our  own  nature 
and  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  whether  Germany  has 
not  merely  made  it  more  systematically  and  more  philo- 
sophically than  the  rest  of  us. 

But  the  German,  because  he  is  systematic  and  philo- 
sophical, may  reveal  to  us  what  that  error  is  in  us  as  well 
as  in  himself.  We  do  not  state  it  as  if  it  were  a  splendid 
truth ;  we  merely  act  upon  it.  But  he  states  it  for  us  with 
such  histrionic  and  towering  absurdity  that  we  can  laugh 
at  his  statement  of  it.  But  we  must  not  laugh  at  him 
without  learning  to  laugh  at  ourselves.  All  this  talk  about 
the  iron  will,  about  set  teeth  and  ruthlessness,  what  does 
it  mean  except  that  the  German  has  chosen  to  glorify 
openly  and  to  carry  to  a  logical  extreme  the  pecuHar  error 
of  the  whole  western  world — the  behef  that  the  highest  func- 
tion of  man  is  to  work  his  will  upon  people  and  things 
outside  him,  that  he  can  change  the  world  without  chang- 
ing himself? 

The  Christian  doctrine  preached  so  long  in  vain  and  now 
almost  forgotten,  is  the  opposite  of  this.  It  insists  that  man 
is  by  nature  a  passive,  an  experiencing  creature,  and  that 
he  can  do  nothing  well  in  action  unless  he  has  first  learned 
a  right  passivity.  Only  by  that  passivity  can  he  enrich 
himself ;  and  when  he  has  enriched  himself  he  will  act  rightly. 
Man  has  a  will;  but  he  must  apply  it  at  the  right  point, 
or  it  will  seem  to  him  merely  a  bhnd  impulse.     He  must 
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apply  it  to  the  manner  in  which  he  experiences  things; 
he  must  free  himself  from  his  "will  to  live"  or  his  "will  to 
power,"  and  see  all  men  and  things  not  as  they  are  of  ma- 
terial use  to  him,  but  with  the  object  of  loving  whatever 
there  is  of  beauty  or  virtue  in  them.  His  will,  in  fact, 
must  be  the  will  of  love,  which  is  the  will  to  experience  in 
a  certain  way;  and  out  of  that  will  to  love  right  action  will 
naturally  ensue.  Is  this  a  platitude?  If  it  is,  it  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  German  doctrine  of  wilfulness.  For 
the  Germanic  hero  exercises  his  will  always  upon  other 
men  and  things,  not  upon  himself;  and  we  all  admire  this 
Germanic  hero,  when  he  is  not  an  obvious  danger  to  us  all, 
and  when  he  is  not  made  ridiculous  by  the  German  pre- 
sentment of  him.  We  all  believe  that  the  will  is  to  be  exer- 
cised first  of  all  in  action,  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  great 
man  to  change  the  world,  not  to  change  himself.  To  us 
the  great  man  is  one  who  does  work  a  change  upon  the  world, 
no  matter  what  that  change  may  be.  He  may  change  it 
only  as  an  explosion  changes  things,  and  at  the  end  he  may 
be  left  among  the  ruins  he  has  made;  but  still  we  admire 
him.  We  compare  him  to  the  forces  of  nature,  we  say  that 
there  is  "something  elemental"  in  him,  even  tho  he  has  been 
merely  an  elemental  nuisance.  We  value  force  in  itself, 
and  do  not  ask  what  it  can  find  to  value  in  itself  when  it 
has  exhausted  itself  upon  the  world.  But  out  of  this  wor- 
ship of  wilfulness  there  comes,  sooner  or  later,  a  profound 
skepticism  and  discouragement.  For  while  these  wilful 
heroes  do  produce  some  violent  effect,  it  is  not  the  effect  they 
aimed  at.  Something  happens;  something  has  happened 
to  Germany  as  the  result  of  Bismarck's  wilfulness;  but  it 
is  not  what  he  willed.  The  wilful  hero  is  a  cause  in  that  he 
acts;  but  the  effect  is  not  what  he  designed,  and  so  he 
seems  to  himself,  and  to  the  world,  only  a  link  in  an  unend- 
ing chain  of  cause  and  effect;  and  as  for  his  sense  of  will, 
it  is  nothing  but  the  illusion  that  he  is  all  cause  and  not  at 
all  effect. 

And  indeed,  when  a  man  wills  to  act  without  having  first 
experienced  rightly,  his  will  does  frustrate  itself  in  action, 
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and  he  at  last  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  impotence,  a  sense 
that  he  is  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  bHnd  impulses.  Hence 
the  cynicism  which  always  sooner  or  later  overcomes 
these  wilful  heroes  and  which  they  communicate,  like  a  dis- 
ease, to  the  world  that  admires  them.  Since  they  can  change 
anything  rather  than  themselves,  they  believe  that  they 
are  part  of  a  blind  process  of  change;  and  they  have  no  de- 
light except  in  the  energy  with  which  they  consent  to  that 
process.  And  those  who  admire  them  preach  the  doc- 
trine that  the  virtue  of  man  consists  in  the  energy  of  his 
consent  to  this  bHnd  process  of  change.  To  be  in  the  move- 
ment, that  is  the  function  of  men  and  of  nations;  but  as 
for  the  movement  itself,  they  know  no  more  what  it  is  than 
the  Gadarene  swine  knew  when  they  rushed  violently  down 
a  steep  place. 

In  our  admiration  of  the  wilful  hero  we  suppose  that  he 
has  more  vigor  and  richness  than  the  man  of  wise  passivity. 
But  it  is  the  very  lack  of  experiencing  power  that  drives 
men  of  great  energy  to  violent  action.  It  is  just  because 
so  little  happens  to  them  that  they  are  eager  to  make  things 
happen;  and  there  is  a  profound  weakness  in  their  very  re- 
fusal of  experience,  in  their  incapacity  to  be  aware  of  men 
or  things  except  as  they  are  of  use  to  them.  Such  a  man  as 
Napoleon  is  half-way  from  the  saint  to  the  madman,  in 
that  his  egotism  is  unable  to  endure  the  experience  of  reality 
just  as  it  is.  He  does  not,  like  the  madman,  create  on  him- 
self delusions  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  own  egotism. 
He  does  not  imagine  himself  to  be  God  because  he  can  not 
face  a  real  world  in  which  he  is  merely  man;  but  he  does 
try  to  act  as  if  he  were  God  and  to  work  a  change  upon 
the  world  so  that  it  may  reaHze  his  greatness.  And  the 
world  bows  down  to  his  greatness  because  there  is  in  the 
mass  of  men  the  same  wilfulness  bom  of  the  same  lack  of 
experiencing  power.  There  is  nothing  so  destructive  as 
active  energy  without  passive  enrichment;  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  proving  that  now  so  thoroly  that  the  world  re- 
fuses to  admire  them  and  they  are  even  beginning  to  lose 
their  admiration  of  themselves. 
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Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  dementat  prius.  That  old  tag 
puts  a  truth  wrongly.  God  does  not  interfere  to  afflict 
the  wilful  man  with  madness,  but  he  has  never  thrown  him- 
self open  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  His  mind  is  like  a  machine 
that  acts  with  increasing  speed  and  fury  because  there  is 
less  and  less  material  for  it  to  act  upon.  One  act  leads  to 
another  in  a  blind  chain  of  cause  and  effect;  he  does  this 
merely  because  he  has  done  that,  and  seems  to  be  driven 
by  fate  on  and  on  to  his  own  ruin.  So  it  was  with  Napoleon 
in  his  later  years.  He  has  lost  the  sense  of  any  reality 
whatever  except  his  own  action ;  he  saw  the  world  as  a  passive 
object  to  be  acted  upon  by  himself.  And  that  is  how  the 
Germans  see  it  now,  or  saw  it  two  years  ago.  They  could 
not  understand  that  it  was  possible  for  the  world  to  react 
against  them.  It  was  merely  something  that  they  were 
going  to  remake,  to  work  their  will  upon.  The  war,  at  its 
beginning,  was  not  to  them  a  conflict  between  human  beings ; 
it  was  a  process  by  which  they  would  make  of  things  what 
they  willed.  There  was  no  reality  except  in  themselves 
and  their  own  will;  for,  in  their  worship  of  action,  they  had 
lost  the  sense  of  external  reality,  they  had  come  to  believe 
that  there  was  nothing  to  learn  from  it  except  what  a  crafts- 
man learns  from  his  materials  by  working  in  it.  It  is  by 
making  that  he  learns ;  and  they  thought  that  there  was  no 
learning  except  by  making. 

But  that  is  the  mistake  of  the  whole  western  world, 
tho  we  have  none  of  us  carried  it  so  far  as  Germany.  Other 
men  are  to  us  still  men,  they  still  have  some  reality  to  us; 
but  we  see  external  reahty  as  a  material  for  us  to  work  in; 
we  are  to  ourselves  entirely  active,  and  not  at  all  passive 
beings.  Even  among  all  the  evil  and  sorrow  of  the  war  we 
still  take  a  pride  in  the  enormous  power  of  our  instruments 
of  destruction,  as  if  we  were  children  playing  with  great, 
dangerous  toys.  But  these  toys  are  themselves  the  product 
of  a  society  that  must  always  be  making  and  never  think- 
ing or  feeling.  They  express  the  will  for  action  that  has 
ousted  the  will  to  experience;  and  all  the  changes  which  we 
work  on  the  face  of  the  earth  express  that  will  too.     We 
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could  not  live  in  the  cities  we  have  made  for  ourselves  if 
we  thought  that  we  had  anything  to  learn  from  the  beauty 
of  the  earth.  They  are  for  us  merely  places  in  which  we 
learn  to  act,  in  which  no  one  could  learn  to  think  or  feel. 
Passive  experience  is  impossible  in  them  and  they  do  not 
consider  the  possibility  of  it.  So  they  express  in  every 
building,  in  every  object,  in  the  very  clothes  of  their  in- 
habitants, an  utter  poverty  of  passive  experience.  In 
what  we  make  we  give  out  no  stored  riches  of  the  mind. 
We  make  only  so  that  we  may  act,  never  so  that  we  may  ex-' 
press  ourselves;  and  we  have  little  art  because  our  making 
is  entirely  wilful.  Our  attempts  at  art  are  themselves  en- 
tirely wilful.  We  will  have  art,  we  say;  and  so  we  plaster 
our  utilities  with  the  ornaments  of  the  past,  as  if  we  could 
get  the  richness  of  experience  secondhand  from  our  ances- 
tors. And  in  the  same  way  we  are  always  finding  for  our 
blind  activities  moral  motives,  those  motives  which  are 
real  only  when  they  spring  out  of  right  experience.  We 
rationalize  all  that  we  do,  but  the  rationalizing  is  second- 
hand ornament  to  bHnd  impulse ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  our  actions  spring  out  of  the  experience  which 
we  lack.  There  is  among  us  an  incessant  activity  both  of 
thought  and  of  art;  but  much  of  it  is  entirely  wilful.  The 
thinker  makes  theories  to  justify  what  is  done;  he,  too, 
sees  all  life  in  terms  of  action,  he  is  the  parasite  of  action. 
For  a  German  professor  the  whole  process  of  history  is 
but  a  prelude  to  the  present  wilfulness  of  Germany ;  he  can- 
not experience  the  past  except  in  terms  of  what  Germany 
wants  to  do;  and  the  aim  of  his  theorizing  is  to  remove  all 
scrupulous  impediments  to  the  action  of  Germany  which 
she  may  have  inherited  from  the  past.  Think  so  that 
you  may  be  stronger  to  do  what  you  wish  to  do:  that 
is  the  modem  notion  of  thought,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  throw  up  theories  so  easily;  for  thinking  of  this  kind 
needs  no  experience,  it  needs  merely  an  activity  of  the  mind, 
the  activity  which  collects  facts  and  does  with  them  what  it 
will.  And  these  theories  are  eagerly  accepted  so  long  as 
the  impulse  lasts  which  they  justify.     When  that  is  spent 
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they  are  forgotten,  and  new  theories  take  their  place  to 
justify  fresh  impulses.  And  so  it  is  with  the  incessant 
new  movement  in  art.  Art  now  is  conceived  entirely  as 
action.  The  artist  is  as  wilful  as  the  Germanic  hero;  the 
will  to  make  excludes  in  him  the  will  to  experience.  The 
painter  can  not  look  at  the  visible  world  without  consid- 
ering at  once  what  kind  of  picture  he  will  make  of  it.  It  is 
to  him  mere  passive  material  for  his  artistic  will,  not  an  in- 
dependent reality  to  enrich  his  mind  so  that  it  will  give  out 
its  riches  in  the  form  of  art.  And  as  he  is  always  willing  to 
make  pictures  so  he  must  will  the  kind  of  pictures  he  will 
make,  as  the  Germans  will  the  kind  of  world  they  will 
make.  But  this  willing  of  his  is  a  kind  of  theorizing  to 
justify  his  own  action;  and  it  changes  incessantly  because 
he  never  can  be  satisfied  with  his  own  poverty  of  expe- 
rience. But  still  he  will  do  anything  rather  than  try  to  en- 
rich that  poverty. 

And  that  is  the  secret  of  all  our  restlessness,  the  restless- 
ness that  has  forced  the  Germans  into  the  folly  and  crime 
of  this  war.  We  are  always  dissatisfied  with  our  poverty 
of  experience ;  and  we  try  to  get  rid  of  our  dissatisfaction  in 
more  blind  activity,  throwing  up  new  theories  all  the  while 
as  reasons  why  we  should  act.  We  fidget  about  the  earth 
as  if  we  were  children,  that  could  not  read,  left  in  a  Hbrary; 
and,  Hke  them,  we  do  mischief.  And  that  is  just  what  we 
are;  children  that  have  not  learnt  to  read  let  loose  upon 
the  library  of  the  universe ;  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  pull 
the  books  about  and  play  games  with  them  and  scribble 
on  their  pages.  Everywhere  the  earth  is  defaced  with  our 
meaningless  scribbling,  and  we  tell  ourselves  that  it  means 
something  because  we  want  to  scribble.  Or  sometimes  we 
tell  ourselves  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  anything,  no 
more  in  the  books  than  in  our  scribble. 

The  only  remedy  is  that  we  should  learn  to  read;  and  for 
this  we  need  above  all  things  humility;  not  merely  the 
personal  humility  of  a  man  who  knows  that  other  men  ex- 
cel him,  but  a  generic  humility  which  acknowledges  in  the 
universe  a  greater  wisdom,  power,  righteousness  than  its 
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own.  That  is  formally  acknowledged  by  our  religion,  but 
it  is  not  practically  acknowledged  in  our  way  of  life,  in 
our  conduct  of  our  thought.  We  think  and  feel  and  be- 
have as  if  we  were  the  best  and  wisest  creatures  in  the  uni- 
verse, as  if  it  existed  only  for  us  to  make  use  of  it;  and  in 
so  far  as  we  learn  from  it  at  all,  we  learn  only  to  make  use 
of  it.  That  is  our  idea  of  knowledge  and  wisdom;  more 
and  more  it  is  our  idea  of  science;  and  as  for  philosophy, 
we  pay  no  heed  to  it  because,  in  its  nature,  it  is  not  con- 
cerned with  making  use  of  things.  In  every  way  we  be- 
tray the  fact  that  we  can  not  listen  humbly,  because  we  do 
not  believe  there  is  anything  to  listen  to.  For  a  few  of  the 
devout  God  spoke  long  ago,  but  He  is  not  speaking  now. 
"The  kings  of  modern  thought  are  dumb,"  said  Matthew 
Arnold;  but  that  is  because  everything  outside  the  mind 
of  man  is  dumb;  all  must  be  dumb  to  those  who  will  not 
listen.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  no  intelHgence  anywhere 
but  in  ourselves,  we  shall  find  none  anywhere  else.  There 
will  be  no  meaning  for  us  in  anything  but  our  own  actions; 
and  they  will  become  more  and  more  meaningless  to  us 
as  they  become  more  and  more  wilful,  until  at  last  we  shall  be 
to  ourselves  like  squirrels  in  a  cage,  or  prisoners  on  a  uni- 
versal treadmill.  Already  the  war  must  seem  hke  a  mean- 
ingless treadmill  to  the  Germans,  that  war  which  began  as  a 
romance  of  the  German  will  to  conquer.  Their  blind  arro- 
gant impulse  is  long  ago  spent;  but  they  can  not  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  it.  They  have  done  and  they 
must  suffer.  But  they  will  learn  from  their  sufferings, 
shall  we  all  learn,  that  doing  is  not  everything?  Are  we 
humbled  enough  to  Hsten  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  which 
tells  us  that  we  can  be  wise  only  if  we  listen  for  a  wisdom 
that  is  not  ours? 


IX 

DISCUSSIONS 

TEACHING  THRIFT  BY  MEANS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

The  demand  for  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  the  public 
schools  is  becoming  m-gent  only  as  fast  as  it  is  being  realized 
that  efficiency  and  progress  are  closely  related  to  it,  per- 
haps even  dependent  upon  it.  But  already  the  matter 
has  sufficiently  engaged  the  attention  of  some  teachers  and 
thinkers  to  cause  them  to  consider  how  such  a  subject  can  well 
be  taught.  Thrift  is  chiefly  a  habit  founded  upon  a  standard 
or  ideal  or  regarded  as  useful  in  accompUshing  an  aim.  In 
this  respect  it  is  not  unlike  many  of  the  other  ideals  which 
are  developed  in  school  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
which  are  valuable  only  as  they  are  practised  and  become 
habits.  But  the  traditional  method  of  developing  ideals 
in  pupils  in  the  public  school  has  been  by  pointing  them 
out  whenever  illustrations  present  themselves,  by  empha- 
sizing their  value,  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  memorize 
some  statements  concerning  them,  and  by  moraUzing  upon 
them.  The  test  of  the  pupils'  grasp  of  them  has  too  often 
been  a  written  examination.  Is  it  not  true,  however, 
that  we  have  gone  ahead  far  enough  in  educational  practise 
to  propose  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  of  thrift  as 
soon  as  it  finds  its  place  in  the  curriculum,  that  will  take 
account  of  the  real  purpose  to  be  accompHshed,  namely, 
the  formation  of  a  habit?  If  the  conception  of  thrift 
that  pupils  shall  have  after  their  study  of  the  subject 
in  school  is  not  to  be  supplemented  by  training  and  practise 
so  that  they  shall  have  become  accustomed  to  performing 
the  activity  of  thrift,  then  the  results  of  teaching  it  will 
not  be  any  more  satisfactory  than  have  been  the  results 
of  teaching  certain  other  ideals  such  as  those  in  hygiene. 
They  will  be  able  to  talk  about  it  and  to  show  a  fair  appre- 
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elation  of  its  value,  but  there  will  be  no  certainty  that 
they  will  practise  it. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  problem  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  ways  and  means  should  be  found  for  providing 
drill  in  the  performance  of  thrift  in  order  that  pupils  may 
have  training  in  it.  The  school  savings  bank  is  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  this  training  and  encouraging  results 
have  been  accompHshed  wherever  it  has  been  put  into  the 
school  system.  The  amount  of  money  actually  saved 
by  the  pupils  has  been  in  some  instances  almost  beyond 
beHef  and  fairly  indicates  the  vital  character  of  the  expe- 
rience and  the  training  to  the  individual  pupils  concerned. 
The  influence  upon  the  pupils'  development  of  self-control, 
feeHng  of  responsibility,  forethought  and  ambition  to  be- 
come economically  useful,  has  been  shared  often  by  the 
famiHes  from  which  they  have  come,  and  numerous  other 
good  results  might  be  noted  such  as  the  tendency  to  spend 
less,  the  desire  to  avoid  waste,  the  learning  of  business 
methods  and  the  desire  for  further  education,  stimulated 
by  the  accumulation  of  school  savings. 

As  an  exercise  to  supplement  this  training  afforded  by 
the  school  savings  bank,  does  not  the  study  of  arithmetic 
offer  valuable  material?  The  piurpose  of  the  problems 
studied  in  this  subject  has  not  always  been  clear.  Neither 
the  teacher  nor  the  pupils  have  appreciated  in  many  in- 
stances the  practical  significance  of  the  study  of  simple 
and  compound  interest,  banking,  property  and  personal 
insurance,  commercial  and  bank  discount,  commission, 
partial  payments,  and  stocks  and  bonds,  especially  as  they 
are  related  to  earning  money,  saving  it  and  investing  it. 
If  the  aim  were  made  the  learning  of  thrift,  all  these  topics 
would  have  a  new  meaning  and  would  become  just  so 
many  efficient  ways  of  being  thrifty.  The  motive  for 
stud3dng  them  would  be  real  and  the  incentive  to  apply 
the  knowledge  gained  would  be  greater.  Just  as  the  study 
of  arithmetic  in  the  rtural  school  in  order  to  be  vitalized 
and  saved  from  being  the  dry,  formal  and  meaning- 
less drill  that  it  often  is,  must  obviously  be  closely  related 
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to  the  life  and  activities  of  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
on  the  same  principle  would  it  not  vitalize  the  study 
of  arithmetic  to  make  the  purpose  of  it  the  learning  of 
the  advantages  and  the  results  of  saving  and  investing 
and  discounting?  Or  if  the  learning  of  thrift  is  to  be  done 
in  school,  can  it  not  be  done  to  better  advantage  by  study- 
ing the  operations  in  arithmetic  that  are  connected  with 
thrift;  with  the  acknowledged  aim  of  finding  out  how 
money  accumulates  when  placed  at  interest ;  what  advantage 
there  is  in  a  discount  for  cash  pa)nnent;  what  is  the  value 
of  insurance  as  a  protection  and  as  an  investment ;  how  long 
it  will  take  to  save  a  fixt  sum  at  a  given  rate;  if  systemati- 
cally done,  what  it  means  to  plan  definitely  for  the  expendi- 
ture and  investment  of  the  family  budget;  the  meaning 
of  a  bond  and  the  kinds  and  denominations  suitable  for 
both  small  and  large  investors;  the  relation  of  banks  to 
the  individual  and  the  opportunities  which  they  offer  for 
savings,  investment,  loans  and  advice;  how  to  secure 
money  to  build  a  home  or  to  start  a  business;  the  value 
of  credit  and  how  it  is  maintained,  and  many  other  topics? 
If  the  pupils  become  famihar  with  these  facts  in  school 
and  recognize  them  as  having  a  direct  relation  with  their 
own  individual  efforts  to  earn  money  and  to  save  it,  possibly 
by  depositing  it  in  the  school  savings  bank,  and  also  as 
indicating  the  actual  practises  of  people  who  are  winning 
success  in  the  very  occupations  which  they  hope  to 
enter  when  they  leave  school,  will  they  not  get  a  concep- 
tion of  thrift  and  a  training  in  it  that  will  prove  a  valuable 
aid  to  success  in  Hfe? 

To  make  this  work  produce  the  best  results  teachers 
might  well  seciu-e  from  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
industrial  firms,  literature  explaining  the  methods  of  earn- 
ing money  and  saving  and  investing  and  profit-sharing 
as  advocated  and  practised  by  them,  and  they  might  use 
this  material  as  the  basis  for  both  arithmetical  work  and 
a  study  of  thrift.  Such  information  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  describing  actual  conditions  that  hold  true 
in  the  experiences  of  men  and  women  in  various  occupations, 
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a  fact  that  would  give  a  stimulating  vitality  to  the  school 
exercises.  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia has  started  many  boys  on  the  road  to  thrift  by  their 
methods  of  securing  representatives  to  sell  their  maga- 
zines. The  inducements  in  profits  are  attractive  in  them- 
selves but  in  addition,  they  will  start  a  bank  account  for 
every  boy  who  obtains  certain  results.  Some  extremely 
practical  problems  may  be  studied  with  this  information. 
Also  nearly  all  savings  banks  issue  cards  showing  the 
accumulations  during  ten  or  twenty  years  of  one  dollar 
(and  sometimes  up  to  ten  and  even  twenty-five  dollars) 
saved  each  week  or  each  month  with  interest  compounded 
semi-annually  or  quarterly  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum.  With  these  cards  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  real  business  of  a  savings  bank 
and  the  service  it  renders  to  the  individual  who  is  saving 
his  money,  would  be  inevitable  and  there  would  also  be 
an  understanding  of  the  significance  and  of  the  operations 
of  interest  as  a  process  in  arithmetic  such  as  is  not  usual 
in  school.  A  similar  result  would  be  obtained  from  a  study 
of  the  information  furnished  by  cooperative  banks.  Their 
different  methods  of  doing  business  offer  striking  varia- 
tions in  the  arithmetical  problems  that  would  be  studied 
and  thus  teach  new  and  equally  reliable  ways  of  being 
thrifty  and  winning  success.  The  International  Har- 
vester Company  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  in  Chicago, 
111.,  has  a  profit-sharing  plan,  just  as  many  other  firms 
have  also,  by  which  they  reward  continuous  service  and 
assist  employees  to  become  stockholders  in  the  company 
and  share  in  its  profits.  Payments  are  made  monthly  at 
different  rates,  the  sums  to  be  deducted  from  the  employee's 
wages.  Interest  is  allowed  at  5  per  cent  and  an  additional 
sum  amounting  to  i  per  cent  of  the  employee's  wages  is 
added  if  he  has  earned  more  than  $100  during  the  year. 
The  accumulations  and  savings  made  possible  in  this  way 
make  a  valuable  subject  of  study.  So,  too,  the  plan  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  may  be  used,  as  it 
is  described  in  a  booklet  published  by  that  firm.     Many 
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problems  may  be  studied  in  this  connection  and  valuable 
information  as  well  as  much  inspiration  may  be  gained 
relating  to  the  opportunities  for  saving  and  the  results 
of  so  doing,  concerning  the  sums  put  into  Hfe  insurance, 
thus  showing  the  appreciation  of  the  employees  of  this 
form  of  protection  and  investment,  concerning  the  amounts 
of  money  invested  in  homes  and  house  lots,  with  figiures 
telling  the  value  of  homes  and  lots  contracted  for  upon 
which  payments  are  being  regularly  made,  as  well  as  figures 
giving  the  amounts  already  paid  upon  them.  There  would 
obviously  be  great  practical  value  derived  from  studying 
this  interesting  phase  of  modem  business  in  the  arithmetic 
class.  And  one  other  field  of  activity  illustrative  of  thrift 
needs  only  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  insurance. 
The  innumerable  variations  of  the  factors  of  age,  premium, 
kind  and  duration  of  poHcy,  kind  and  valuation  of  prop- 
erty, paid-up  values,  cash-surrender  values,  dividends, 
and  the  Hke,  provide  arithmetical  training  of  almost  unHm- 
ited  extent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grasp  of  the  subject  of 
insurance  and  an  understanding  of  its  relation  to  saving 
money  and  investment.  All  the  standard  insurance  com- 
panies will  gladly  furnish  ample  information  and  material 
for  this  study.  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  subject 
matter  taken  from  such  sources  as  these  would  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools?  Would  not  the  lessons  in  thrift,  based  as  they 
are  upon  the  actual  practises  of  men  and  women  who  are 
"succeeding"  in  their  work,  be  more  vital  and  more  endtu"- 
ing  than  much  moralizing  on  the  subject?  And  is  it  not 
true  at  the  same  time  that  the  study  of  arithmetic,  con- 
nected in  this  way  with  business  practises  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  very  business  world  which  the  pupils  in 
school  expect  soon  to  enter,  would  have  a  meaning  and 
interest  and  recognized  value  that  it  now  rarely  has? 

W1I.I.IAM  B.   ASPINWALI, 

State  Normai.  School 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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AN  EDUCATED  NATION  ^ 
What  are  some  of  the  charges  specially  brought  against 
our  national  system  of  education?  That  we  spend  too 
much  time  on  classics  and  on  literature  and  that  Germany 
beats  us  because  she  concentrates  on  science?  That  charge 
is  not  at  all  true.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Sec- 
ondary education  in  Germany  is  far  more  classical  than 
ours,  and  they  have  far  more  compulsory  Greek  and  Latin. 
Just  before  the  war,  out  of  400,000  boys  receiving  secondary 
education  in  Germany,  240,000  were  at  schools  where 
Latin  is  compulsory;  170,000  were  at  schools  where  the 
compulsion  covered  both  Latin  and  Greek — a  much  larger 
number,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  than  all  the  boys  who  re- 
ceived secondary  education  at  all  in  this  country  (68,000 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1908  in  state-recognized  secondary 
schools). 

Again,  in  the  Realschulen  or  purely  modern  schools  of 
Germany,  so  far  from  physical  science  forming  the  main 
part  of  the  curriculum,  it  has  allotted  to  it  the  following 
proportion  of  time:  in  the  lowest  forms  two  hours  a  week 
out  of  twenty-five,  in  the  highest  six  hours  out  of  thirty- 
one. 

No.  The  German  secondary  schools  are,  I  believe,  on 
the  whole,  much  superior  to  ours;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  give  more  time  to  science.  It  is  just  the  opposite. 
Our  secondary  school  system  has  always  had  a  marked 
bias  towards  physical  science  arising  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  origin.  It  arose  not  from  a  real  Act  for  pro- 
viding secondary  education,  but  from  an  expansion  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  in  1889  and  1891.  By  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  "technical  instruction"  Gov- 
ernment assistance  was  given  to  the  whole  field  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  and  the  commercial  study  of  modern 
languages.  And  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  mimicipal 
secondary  schools  arose. 

1  From  the  presidential  address  delivered  on  January  2,  191 7,  to  the 
Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  Educational  Associations  held  in  the  University  of  London. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  point.  But  in 
my  own  belief  the  most  profound  fault  in  our  educational 
system  is  that  where  we  ought  to  organize  our  system  and 
grade  our  teaching  simply  by  standards  of  intellectual 
capacity,  we  really  do  so  by  distinctions  of  class.  Our 
upper-class  boys  in  the  public  schools  and  universities 
are  overdosed  with  classics  and  literature,  and  often  com- 
pelled to  learn  Greek  whether  they  are  intellectually  fit 
for  it  or  not;  while  all  thru  the  middle  and  poorer  ranks 
of  the  community  boys  and  girls  are  almost  absolutely 
debarred  from  the  possibility  of  studying  the  classics  at 
all — shut  out,  that  is,  on  the  mere  ground  of  social  inferi- 
ority, from  a  form  of  education  which  many  high  educa- 
tional authorities  in  the  country  still  regard  as,  for  suitable 
temperaments  and  abilities,  absolutely  the  best.  These 
are  two  evils;  I  will  not  argue  which  is  the  worse;  but 
both  can  be  cured  by  the  same  remedy.  Make  it  possible 
for  all  boys  and  girls,  of  all  classes,  to  have  the  education 
for  which  they  are  intellectually  suited.  Allow  the  Oxford 
science-man  to  dispense  with  Greek  if  he  wishes,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  allow  the  Hellenically  minded  boy  or  girl 
in  an  average  secondary  school  to  have  a  fair  chance  of 
learning  it. 

As  to  our  alleged  neglect  of  science  I  will  say  little,  for 
I  have  no  first-hand  understanding  of  the  problem.  But 
I  will  suggest  in  passing  that  it  is  probably  a  case  not  of 
neglect,  but  of  bad  organization  or  low  standards.  There 
is  certainly  an  immense  number  of  institutions  all  over  the 
country  for  teaching  natural  science.  But,  in  any  case, 
I  am  sure  that,  if  my  scientific  colleagues  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  elsewhere,  can  indicate  to  us  classical  scholars 
and  men  of  letters  any  way  in  which  we  can  cooperate 
with  them  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  scientific  teaching 
in  the  country,  our  services  are  most  ungrudgingly  at  their 
disposal.  There  is  no  quarrel  between  true  science  and 
the  true  pursuit  of  history  or  letters.  We  are  all  forces  in 
one  army  with  one  common  enemy — the  spirit  that  secretly 
hates  education  itself,  that  does  not  care  to  know  or  to  under- 
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stand  or  to  live  a  better  life,  that  seeks  only  to  advertise 
and  to  make  profits. 

A  third  charge  against  us  is  that  we  neglect  modern 
languages,  and  I  fear  that  charge  is  intimately  and  rather 
disgracefully  true.  Many  Englishmen  are  actually  ashamed 
of  speaking  a  foreign  language,  tho,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  seldom  really  commit  the  act  which  causes  the  shame. 
No  doubt,  nearly  all  educated  Englishmen  can  read  French, 
and  perhaps  most  of  them  German  also.  But  very  few 
can  speak  them.  And  the  ordinary  commercial  English- 
man of  the  old  school  calmly  takes  for  granted  that  it  is  not 
his  business  to  learn  the  foreigner's  language,  but  rather 
the  foreigner's  business  to  learn  his.  I  remember  once 
traveling  in  a  large  English  trading-ship  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  captain  had  been  over  twenty  years  at 
his  work.  He  went  regularly  up  and  down  among  Greek 
and  Italian  ports,  changing  cargo.  But  in  all  the  twenty 
years  he  had  never  thought  fit  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  Italian  or  Greek.  His  method  was,  as  soon  as  we  came 
to  port,  to  seize  a  big  stick  and  grow  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
then,  by  pushing,  swearing,  and  perspiring  at  every  pore, 
to  try  to  convey  his  meaning  to  a  lot  of  Levantine  dockers 
and  stevedores,  who  grinned  and  wondered  and  obeyed 
and  secretly  pondered  what  a  fool  he  was.  There  was  an 
Austrian  ship  beside  us  at  one  port,  where  the  captain 
was  loading  and  unloading  with  perfect  ease  and  ever  so 
much  quicker,  simply  because  he  spoke  Greek. 

That  incident  made  me  feel  a  little  ashamed.  And  so 
does  the  fact,  now  so  commonly  recognized  that  we  scarcely 
think  twice  about  it,  that  German  ofiicers  habitually 
speak  English,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  great  many  German 
privates,  while  our  men,  both  officers  and  privates,  can 
very  seldom  speak  more  than  a  few  halting  words  of  German. 
They  are  educated,  and  we  are  not.  In  some  other  coun- 
tries the  contrast  is  even  more  striking.  Last  year  I  was 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  addressing  a  good  many  meetings 
in  different  university  towns.  I  spoke  in  English,  without 
an    interpreter,    and    my    audiences,    sometimes    running 
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above  a  thousand,  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  following. 
Just  imagine  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian  standing  up  here 
and  addressing  an  audience  in  his  own  tongue? 

Of  course,  this  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  is  not 
altogether  our  fault.  It  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
language  is  a  great  language.  It  is  so  widely  spread  that 
an  Englishman  can  travel  all  round  the  world  without 
needing  any  other.  We  are  also  such  a  great  trading 
nation  that  other  nations  must  needs  learn  our  language 
in  order  to  trade  with  us;  and,  lastly,  ours  is  such  a  vast 
and  vital  literature  that  we  can  satisfy  most  of  our  literary 
curiosity  without  much  reading  of  foreign  books.  Small 
nations  must  of  necessity  learn  their  neighbors'  languages; 
great  nations  are  not  equally  forced.  But  I  must  say 
that  it  remains  rather  a  disgrace  and  a  clear  sign  of  intel- 
lectual sloth  if  we  allow  the  mere  fact  of  our  present  big- 
ness and  wealth  to  induce  us  contentedly  to  acquiesce  in 
being  less  educated  than  our  neighbors.  Our  schools 
already  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  modem  languages. 
It  may  well  be  that  they  ought  to  spend  more.  But  I 
suspect  that  the  main  vice  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  rather  than  in  its  quantity.  In  any  case,  I  am  sure 
that  we  should  use  the  time  more  seriously  and  with  more 
concentrated  purpose. 

That  is  what  we  must  do  thruout  the  whole  field.  Use 
our  time  better  and  take  our  intellectual  work  more  seri- 
ously. The  fact  is  that  German  boys  and  girls,  and  I 
think  French  boys  and  girls  too,  work  a  good  deal  harder 
than  ours,  and  demand  less  pleasure  and  less  amusement. 
These  are  disagreeable  things  to  say,  but  I  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  face  them.  Our  standard  of  pleasure  and  comfort  and 
expenditure,  at  any  rate  in  the  richer  classes,  is  probably 
the  highest  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  as  a  rule  vicious  pleasure;  quite  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  a  large  extent  in  itself  both  healthy  and  inno- 
cent. But  it  simply  occupies  too  large  a  place  in  life.  I 
do  not  apply  these  criticisms  to  the  working  classes,  for 
one  very  good  reason:     that  it  is  not  decent  for  a  man 
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with  a  couple  of  thousands  a  year  to  talk  about  plain  living 
to  men  with  thirty  or  forty  shillings  a  week.  But  I  suspect 
that  the  same  spirit  does,  with  modifications  due  to  circum- 
stances, run  thru  pretty  well  the  whole  nation — a  spirit 
which  demands  that  life  shall  be  somehow  loose  and  easy- 
going, which  refuses  to  take  minute  trouble  over  details,  or 
to  make  the  most  of  a  few  spare  pennies  of  money  or  a  few 
spare  half -hours  of  time ;  a  spirit,  in  particular,  which  loses 
both  time  and  trouble,  because  it  will  not  take  the  pains 
to  think  sharply  and  definitely  before  acting. 

We  want  this  spirit  changed ;  we  want  a  better  husband- 
ing of  our  vital  powers ;  we  want  also  a  number  of  concrete 
and  definite  educational  reforms. 

In  the  elementary  schools  we  want  above  all  things 
smaller  classes.  Some  few  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education 
gave  notice  that  it  would  in  future  refuse  grants  to  any 
school  which  had  classes  of  more  than  sixty.  More  than 
sixty  indeed?  The  notice  did  good  for  a  time;  but,  alas! 
the  war  has  knocked  that  notice  on  the  head,  like  so  many 
more  important  things,  and  the  classes  are  now  running  up 
again  to  impossible  figures.  Even  sixty  is  far,  far  too 
much  for  proper  elementary  teaching.  I  know  that  some 
teachers  say  they  Hke  large  classes.  Those  are  teachers 
who  enjoy  lecturing  rather  than  teaching,  or  who  have 
developed  some  special  technique  for  keeping  a  large  class 
quiet.  I  can  imagine  a  large  class  of  children  being  rather 
fun  for  a  certain  rare  type  of  teacher,  like  driving  six  horses 
abreast  in  a  circus.  But  for  most  teachers  and  for  all 
pupils  I  am  sure  it  is  entirely  unfortunate.  Little  children 
need  to  be  known  personally  and  to  be  treated  as  separate 
individuals;  the  timid  ones  need  to  be  encouraged,  the 
quick  and  slapdash  ones  to  be  watched,  those  who  have 
special  tastes  or  gifts  to  be  drawn  out;  it  is  not  good  for 
children  to  be  treated  Hke  a  public  meeting.  I  think 
we  should  aim  immediately  at  having  no  class  larger  than 
forty,  and  should  remember  in  our  hearts  that  that  is  a 
great  deal  too  large.  Of  coturse,  it  will  need  money.  It 
will  need  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  a 
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certain  amount  of  rebuilding  where  a  school  has  not  the 
proper  number  of  rooms.  But  it  is  the  first  great  step 
to  be  taken. 

The  next  thing  that  we  want  is  better  teaching.  We 
want  teachers  with  more  real  culture  behind  them,  who 
have  not  merely  the  minimum  of  knowledge  necessary 
for  setting  the  exercise  and  correcting  the  mistakes;  they 
must  have  also  that  invaluable  superfluity  of  knowledge 
which  makes  all  the  difference  between  an  inspiring  teacher 
and  a  dead  teacher,  which  gives  the  particular  lesson  its 
due  place  and  meaning,  and  sets  doors  open  into  a  wider 
world. 

I  do  not  know  that  elementary  school  teachers  are  more 
unsatisfactory  than  many  other  classes  of  citizens — than 
stockbrokers,  for  example,  or  commercial  travelers.  But 
it  is  more  important  to  the  community  that  they  should 
be  good.  We  must  attract  better  people  into  the  profes- 
sion, and  make  the  good  people  who  are  already  there  more 
satisfied  with  their  work.  I  do  not  say  that  things  are 
very  bad  now.  The  education  authorities  are  very  good 
authorities.  I  beheve  a  good  teacher  will  generally  find 
the  inspector  and  the  Board  appreciative,  and  that  an 
original  teacher  will  seldom  be  unduly  baulked  in  his  experi- 
ments. But,  in  the  first  place,  salaries  should  be  higher. 
If  only  some  of  the  money  spent  on  dead  bricks  and  mortar 
had  been  spent  on  live  teachers'  salaries!  The  conditions 
of  life  in  school  should  be  made  less  dull  and  repellant. 
Cooperation  and  social  intercourse  between  teachers  should 
be  encouraged,  and  elementary  school  teachers  should  be 
in  every  way  encouraged  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  profession  as  pubHc  school  masters  and  university 
dons,  and  are  engaged  upon  the  same  all-important  national 
work.  This  is  a  principle  for  which  the  Teachers'  Guild 
has  always  stood,  and  which  we  should  never  forget  to 
emphasize. 

I  think  something  could  be  done  by  throwing  our  net 
wider  and  making  more  possible  entrances  to  the 
profession    of    elementary   school     teacher.      And    I    sus- 
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pect  that  the  bursary  system,  which  has  been  tried 
on  a  generous  scale,  is  not  the  best  means  of  selecting 
good  teachers.  A  bursary  is  apt  to  appeal  to  the  sort  of 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  no  particular  tastes  or 
ambitions,  but  will  be  guided  by  the  immediate  offer  of 
money  down.  What  you  want  is  to  assure  the  clever 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  a  taste  for  teaching  that 
the  teacher's  life  will  afford  a  position  of  decent  comfort 
and  dignity  and  scope  for  interesting  work.  And,  lastly, 
it  is  no  good  trying  by  increased  salaries  or  better  conditions 
to  bribe  into  the  teaching  profession  people  who  are  merely 
on  the  look-out  for  the  best-paid  job  they  can  find.  To 
be  any  real  good  to  their  country,  teachers  must  have  a 
love  of  teaching,  a  consciousness  of  their  mission,  a  sense 
that  they  are  giving  to  the  children  who  will  be  England 
a  generation  hence  the  best  that  they  have  in  them,  and 
that  they  rejoice  in  the  gift. 

On  this  matter  I  can  not  generalize;  but  I  know  that 
after  the  disastrous  war  of  1870  in  France,  and  after  the 
great  civil  war  in  America,  there  were  found  men  and  women 
in  abundance  who  threw  themselves  into  the  work  of 
teaching  with  the  spirit  of  missionaries,  of  faithful  workers 
who  look  for  no  reward  except  the  glory  of  living  and 
dying  for  their  faith. 

There  are  various  other  national  needs  of  which  I  might 
speak.  We  need  in  the  upper  classes  of  society  a  good 
deal  more  hard  work  and  less  play.  We  need  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  some  large  differentiation  of  teaching,  more 
or  less  such  as  they  have  in  Germany,  so  that  both  the 
scientific  and  the  humanist  needs  of  the  country  may  be 
supplied.  We  need  a  further  development  of  medical 
inspection  and  care  for  health,  but  that  we  shall  certainly 
achieve,  and  are  already  achieving.  We  badly  need  more 
supervision  and  help  for  boys  and  girls  after  they  have  left 
school,  partly  by  continuation  classes  and  partly  by  clubs. 
We  should  see  that  all  boys  and  girls,  during  those  especially 
dangerous  years  in  which  they  are  just  free  from  school 
and  not  yet  entered  fully  into  life,  should  have  some  society 
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or  club  to  which  they  still  belong,  and  some  "pastor  or 
master"  near  at  hand  who  can  steer  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties. I  am  inclined  to  look  forward  to  a  development 
in  which  continuation  classes — in  the  daytime  of  course,  not 
merely  at  night,  when  the  pupil  is  exhausted — should  take 
care  chiefly  of  the  technical  or  vocational  training,  while 
the  humane  side,  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  imagina- 
tion, should  be  left  mostly  to  the  clubs,  for  this  simple 
reason:  that  you  can  teach  a  boy  to  mind  a  machine 
whether  he  Hkes  it  or  not,  but  you  can  scarcely  hope  to 
teach  him  the  meaning  of  poetry  or  art  or  music  or  phil- 
osophy unless  he  comes  to  it  of  his  free  will. 

I  could  go  on  with  a  list  of  other  improvements — about 
cleanliness  and  tidiness  and  the  art  of  cookery  and  house- 
hold economy  and  ventilation  and  the  need  for  more  baths 
in  schools.  But  I  confess  that  while  I  make  a  list  of  these 
definite  material  improvements  my  heart  sinks,  because 
I  feel  that  we  may  some  day  get  all  these  and  be  further 
off  than  we  are  now  from  the  goal  of  an  educated  nation. 
How  can  I  express  it?  Unless  we  are  better  men  and 
women,  at  least  unless  we  are  trying  with  all  our  hearts  to  be 
better  men  and  women,  all  these  material  treasures  that 
we  may  pile  up  in  our  institutions  are  dross,  and  we  know 
them  to  be  dross. 

GiivBERT  Murray 

Oxford  University 
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How  to  leam  easUy — By  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn.     Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  1916.     x  +  227  p.     $1.00. 

While  the  title  of  this  book  suggests  the  long-sought 
"royal  road"  to  learning,  the  subtitle,  Practical  Hints  for 
Economical  Study,  tempers  one's  optimism,  and  later 
the  author's  insistence  upon  concentrated  attention  and 
energetic  effort  in  efficient  learning  quite  dispels  any  such 
illusion. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  "Academic  psychology. . . . 
gladly  owns ....  the  obligation  of  giving  all  it  can  to  make 
this  learning  process  easier,  more  pleasant,  and  in  all  ways 

more  productive The  one  aim  of  the  book  is  to  be 

of  some  immediate,  practical  use  to  those,  young  or  old, 
who,  in  our  workaday  world,  are  engaged,  whether  voca- 
tionally or  otherwise,  in  intensive  learning."  However, 
no  attempt  is  made  at  an  exhaustive  utilization  of  psycho- 
logical sources.     Technical  phraseology  is  rarely  used. 

The,  book  contains  six  chapters:  Economy  in  Study; 
Observation  and  the  Taking  of  Notes;  Educative  Imagi- 
nation; Books  and  Their  Educative  Use;  Is  Your  "Thinker" 
in  Order?  and  Examination-Preparedness.  A  good  index 
is  included. 

Thruout  the  discussion,  the  author  dwells  much  upon 
psychophysical  relationships  and  the  means  of  conditioning 
their  perfect  coordination.  "To  learn  is  to  become  able, 
and  abihty  is  always  both  organic  and  psychical."  Good 
health  and  all  of  its  conditioning  factors  are  strest  as  physio- 
logical requisites.  Interest — ^pleasurable  emotion — finds  a 
large  place  as  an  element  in  economical  study  and  the 
author  draws  freely  from  his  book  on  "The  influence  of 
joy"  in  learning.  Numerous  illustrations  are  given  to 
indicate    the    significance    of    the    Stheneuphoric    Index, 
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the  "ratio  between  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  any  action 
and  its  inherent  pleasantness."  "Happiness  is  strongly 
dynamogenic,  increasing  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  every 
kind  of  work." 

In  discussing  observation  and  related  topics,  the  con- 
tributions of  both  general  and  educational  psychology 
are  drawn  upon  to  support  the  conclusions  that  "sense 
training  of  the  simplest  sort  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  of  the  elements  of  education ....  Sense  perception,  ob- 
servation, in  the  young  child  is  far  more  even  than  it  appears 
to  be,  for  it  builds  the  very  foundation  of  the  mind .... 
Skill  is  the  same  process  as  accurate  sense  perception .... 
Since  there  is  no  mental  process  without  muscular  innerva- 
tion, skill  is  obviously  closely  allied  to  intellect."  These 
motor  and  sensori-motor  factors  are  very  strongly  empha- 
sized. Continued  appeal  is  made  for  the  wider  use  in  schools 
of  nature  material,  industrial  arts,  and  the  activities  and 
means  by  which  the  workaday  world  keeps  itself  going. 
"The  wide  success  of  this  method  of  actual,  first-hand 
doing  (doing  and  observation  are  one)  demonstrates  its 
supreme  importance  and  its  thoro  expediency  despite  its 
great  expense  of  time  and  money." 

In  the  remaining  chapters  the  author  utilizes  the  cumu- 
lative results  of  experience  and  various  psychological 
studies  in  deriving  helpful,  practical  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  economical  methods  of  memorizing,  con- 
trolling and  directing  the  imagination,  developing  thinking 
capacity,  using  books  with  efficiency,  and  effectively  pre- 
paring for  and  resolving  examinations. 

"Skill  is  the  same  process  as  accurate  sense  perception," 
"Doing  and  observation  are  one,"  are  illustrations  of  occa- 
sional conclusions  sweepingly  stated  upon  which  many 
psychologists  might  render  a  Scotch  verdict,  not  proven. 

There  is  very  Httle  duplication  of  material  found  in  other 
recent  discussions  of  this  problem.  The  author's  style 
is  simple,  clear,  and  direct.  There  is  an  appreciable  under- 
current of  comradeship  and  good  humor  thru  the  book  which 
should  contribute  to  the  development  of  a    high  Sthen- 
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euphoric  Index  in  its  study.  In  both  its  practical  hints 
and  its  evidences  from  psychology  from  which  certain  of 
these  hints  are  derived,  the  book  should  promote  greater 
interest  and  success  in  solving  the  problem  of  effective 
study.  While  it  provides  no  means  for  the  elimination 
of  effort  and  appHcation,  it  does  offer  many  practical  sug- 
gestions for  maximal  economy  and  efficiency  as  a  reward 
for  the  energy  expended. 

Frederick  G.  Bonser 
Teachers  Coi^lege 
Columbia  University 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  the  increasing  number  of 
high  grade  textbooks  for  use  in  teaching  Spanish  in  secondary 
schools.  Two  of  the  latest  and  best  are  A  practical  Spanish 
grammar  by  Ventura  Fuentes  and  Victor  B.  Frangois  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Spanish  reader 
of  South  American  history  by  Edward  W.  Supple  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Both  books  are  constructed 
in  accordance  with  sound  method  and  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly helpful  for  secondary  school  and  even  for  college  work 
in  Spanish.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  19 16. 
312  p.  $1.00;  374  p.  $1.00.) 

Those  who  are  studying  the  German  language  intelli- 
gently and  not  merely  in  parrot-like  fashion  will  be  attracted 
to  the  little  book  entitled  The  sounds  and  history  of  the 
German  language,  by  Professor  E.  Prokosch  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  It  is  a  very  scholarly  and  well-made  book. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1916.  212  p. 
$1.75.) 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Deutsches  lesebuch  by 
Director  Peter  Scherer  of  the  Indianapolis  pubHc  schools, 
and  of  German  poems  for  memorizing  by  Professor  Burk- 
hard  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  These  two  books 
are  much  more  elementary  in  character  than  that  by 
Professor  Prokosch.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1917.     132  p.  60  cents;  128  p.  40  cents.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Some  presidential    A  number  of  presidential  reports  recently 
'®^°  ®  issued  almost  simultaneously  illustrate  the 

wide  range  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country. 

President  Faunce's  report  to  the  corporation  of  Brown 
University  records  a  total  registration  of  1185  students, 
a  gain  of  100  over  the  previous  year.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  in  the  women's  college  the  majority  of  the  students 
still  prefer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  requires 
four  years  of  Latin  or  Greek,  before  entrance  and  two  years 
afterward  in  college,  and  four  years,  before  or  after  en- 
trance, of  French  or  German.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  obviously  avoiding  the  A.B.  course  with  its  require- 
ments in  the  classics  and  are  taking  the  more  flexible  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
question  is  asked  at  Brown,  as  it  has  been  asked  and  answered 
whether  wisely  or  not  elsewhere,  if  this  is  not  more  in 
harmony  with  the  actual  needs  of  modern  life. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  question  of  tenure 
of  office  and  of  professors'  salaries  has  been  actively  con- 
sidered and  the  report  recommends  that  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable the  pay  of  full  professors  be  advanced  to  a  maximum 
of  $4,000.  It  is  wisely  concluded,  however,  that  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  an  institution  were  compelled  to  lose  one 
of  its  best  teachers,  or  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  adding  to 
its  staff  a  famous  scholar,  merely  because  a  rigid  schedule 
forbade  the  addition  of  a  small  sum  to  a  salary.  No  institu- 
tion, continues  the  report,  can  safely  or  wisely  affix  an 
absolute  maximum  salary  to  any  position.  It  can  and 
should  fix  a  minimum  salary  for  each  grade,  and  should 
in  every  case  decline  to  give  a  promotion  in  grade  without 
corresponding  increase  in  salary. 

528 
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The  new  required  "orientation  course"  for  all  first-year 
men  whether  freshmen  or  not,  referred  to  in  these  pages 
in  connection  with  President  Faunce's  report  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  proved,  says  the  appended  report  of  the  Dean 
of  the  University,  to  be  so  instructive  and  helpful  that 
many  upper-classmen  begged  the  privilege  of  attending. 
The  twenty-seven  lectures  of  the  course  covered  broadly 
the  whole  field  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  a  college  education, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  particular  conditions  and  op- 
portunities in  detail  of  the  home  college.  "Colleges,"  to 
quote  the  report,  "offer  very  little  in  the  freshman  year  to 
open  the  eyes  and  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  incoming  men, 
and  the  introduction  of  such  courses  as  may  clearly  reveal 
to  the  minds  of  freshmen  the  meaning,  object  and  value 
of  a  college  education  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  thru- 
out  the  whole  college  course"^a  conclusion  that  broadly 
appHes,  as  is  intended,  to  every  college  in  the  land. 

President  Burton,  in  his  report  to  the  trustees  of  Smith 
College,  states  that  from  the  standpoint  of  faculty  legisla- 
tion unquestionably  the  most  significant  fact  of  the  year 
under  review  was  the  adoption,  coincidently  with  Mount 
Holyoke,  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  of  the  comprehensive  ad- 
mission examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  to  supersede  the  previous  system  of  admission  by 
certificate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reasons  given  at 
length  in  the  report  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  plan. 
The  nine  articles  of  faith  are  stated  as  follows:  Because 
it  is  desired  for  the  sake  of  the  schools,  the  students  and  the 
college,  to  eliminate  the  recognized  evils  of  the  certificate 
system.  Because  it  is  desired  to  provide,  if  possible,  a 
method  which  would  admit  any  student  who  was  prepared 
to  do  college  work  and  which  would  exclude  the  others. 
Because  it  is  desired  to  put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs, 
and  to  have  entrance  to  college  determined,  not  by  success 
in  passing  examinations,  nor  by  skill  in  securing  certificates, 
but  by  giving  evidence  of  ability  to  do  college  work.  Be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  conditions  for  freshmen  are  an  un- 
mitigated evil.     Because  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  secondary 
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schools  entirely  free  to  arrange  their  curriculums  and  to 
follow  any  sequence  in  studies  which  seems  to  them  wise. 
Because  of  the  recognition  of  the  value  and  convenience 
both  to  schools  and  colleges  of  a  uniform  method  of  ad- 
mission. Because  of  the  thoro  beUef  in  the  value  of  a  test 
such  as  that  contained  in  the  comprehensive  examinations. 
Because  of  the  belief  in  letting  the  person  who  is  most  con- 
cerned, the  person  for  whom  schools  and  colleges  actually 
exist,  have  a  genuine  opportunity  to  express  herself  at  her 
best  and  to  submit  the  evidence  which  she  considers  does 
her  the  fullest  justice.  And  finally,  because  this  new  method 
is  plainly  the  next  step  in  the  solution  of  the  far  more 
difficult  and  perplexing  question  of  the  content  of  the  en- 
trance requirements. 

The  total  student  registration  of  1725  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  college  and  shows  a  gain  of  87  over  the 
previous  year.  Forty-five  states  of  the  union,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  three  Canadian  provinces,  and  one 
foreign  country  (Turkey)  have  contributed  to  this  en- 
rolment. 

The  report  of  President  Schurman  to  the  trustees  of  Cor- 
nell University  emphasizes  as  an  important  event  of  the 
year  the  election  by  the  university  faculty  of  three  pro- 
fessorial trustees  to  membership  in  the  board  without, 
however,  the  right  to  vote,  which  privilege  could  not  be 
given  to  them  without  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the  u;ni- 
versity.  In  his  annual  report  of  191 2,  President  Schurman 
recommended  that  the  board  should  confer  upon  the  faculty 
the  right  of  participation  with  the  trustees  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  university  thru  representatives  to  be  elected 
by  the  faculty  itself.  Many  objections,  says  the  report, 
were  originally  urged  against  the  change.  In  particular, 
it  was  feared  that  professorial  representatives  would  tend 
to  push  too  exclusively  the  interests  of  their  own  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  or  their  own  colleges,  without  just 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  university  as  a  whole,  and  that 
faculty  representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  would 
tend  to  undermine  the  presidential  office,  which,  in  the  words 
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of  the  report,  is  not  an  imaginary  danger  in  a  complex 
system  of  government  and  administration  like  that  of  a 
great  modern  university.  After  a  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion extending  over  three  years,  the  report  continues, 
the  trustees  and  faculty  with  practical  unanimity  finally 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  president,  and  what 
the  report  calls  "a  momentous  step  in  the  democratiza- 
tion of  Cornell  University"  was  taken.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  president,  to  quote  his  own  statement  of  the  matter, 
that  this  new  and  radical  departure  in  the  method  of  uni- 
versity government  in  this  country  is  likely  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  university  management  and  on  the 
status  of  the  professoriate.  It  is  likely  to  develop  a  new 
professorial  consciousness  towards  the  university,  including 
a  keener  sense  of  independence,  a  stronger  feeling  of  power 
and  authority,  a  readier  recognition  of  responsibiUty,  and 
a  heightened  appreciation  of  the  work  and  vocation  of  the 
professor. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  received  instruction 
in  the  university  in  19 15-16  was  7,143.  Excluding  those 
enrolled  in  the  summer  session  and  in  agriculture,  the  num- 
ber of  regularly  matriculated  students  pursuing  coiurses 
leading  to  degrees  was  5,656,  of  whom  4,922  were  men  and 
734  women.  The  enrolment  of  women,  which  had  been 
almost  stationary  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
since  19 10  has  steadily  increased  from  428  to  the  present 
record  number. 

The  report  makes  a  vigorous  statement  of  the  value  of 
research  work  in  the  university  and  to  the  university  and 
the  consequent  importance  of  the  graduate  school  as  its 
principal  exponent.  ''Not  only,"  says  the  report,  ''does 
the  graduate  school  extend  the  period  of  study  beyond  the 
college  course,  but  it  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  concen- 
trated and  specialized  work,  it  teaches  and  illustrates  by 
practise  the  processes  and  methods  by  which  knowledge 
is  enlarged,  and  it  encourages  and  trains  the  student  himself 
to  make  investigations  and  pursue  research  with  a  view  to 
throwing  some  new  light  on  the  unknown  and  contributing 
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some  new  fact  or  idea  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 
The  value  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  investigator 
may  in  itself  be  very  slight.  But  it  is  of  supreme  value  to 
the  investigator  himself  as  an  exercise  in  original  work, 
as  a  test  of  his  ability,  and  as  an  encouragement  and  in- 
centive to  further  effort.  In  the  graduate  school  the 
university  is  exercising  its  highest  function.  By  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  it  makes  its  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Unfortunately  this  function 
of  the  university  has  never  been  appreciated  in  the  United 
States  at  an3rthing  like  its  proper  value  and  the  graduate 
school  is  ever)rwrhere  in  danger  of  being  submerged  by  the 
other  divisions  of  the  university  which  have  a  closer  relation 
to  practical  life." 

These  are  university  ideals  that  can  not  be  too  frequently 
formulated,  for  they  are  still  widely  undervalued  in  applica- 
tion as  essential  factors  in  that  productive  scholarship  in 
America  that  is  yet  to  find  its  proper  and  reasonable  ex- 
pression. 

The  annual  report  of  President  Hughes  to  the  trustees 
of  Miami  University  records  a  total  enrolment  of  793 
students,  men  and  women,  a  gain  of  129  over  the  preceding 
year,  with  an  attendance  of  11 90  students  in  the  two  ses- 
sions held  during  the  summer  and  209  in  extension  courses. 
A  plea  is  made  for  more  money  for  salaries,  operating  ex- 
penses, and  equipment — all  of  which  is  a  legitimate  sign 
of  growth  in  academic  stature.  The  appended  report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  contains  a  fact  of 
interest  that  should  find  its  exemplification  in  the  colleges  of 
the  land,  large  and  small,  more  frequently  than  is  actually 
the  case.  Approximately,  it  is  stated,  fifty-three  per  cent 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  college  is  given  by  professors, 
twelve  per  cent  by  associate  professors,  thirty-four  per  cent 
by  assistant  professors,  and  one  per  cent  by  student  as- 
sistants. "It  is  gratifying,"  continues  the  report,  "to 
record  that  such  a  large  per  cent  of  the  instruction  is  given 
by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  it  is  equally  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  beginning  work  in  every  department  but 
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one  is  given  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
Since  it  is  universally  recognized  that  the  freshman  year 
is  the  critical  year  for  the  college  student,  it  is  more  than 
his  right  that  he  have  either  the  most  skilled  instruction, 
or  the  most  skilled  supervision  of  his  instruction.  This 
can  not  be  the  case  when  he  is  taught  by  men  who  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  college  teaching,  or  when  the  corps 
of  freshman  instructors  changes  rapidly." 

The  report  of  President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of 
Cahfornia  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  is  a  document  of 
485  pages,  of  which  the  president's  report  proper  modestly 
occupies  only  the  first  33.  The  report  as  a  whole  is  a  model 
of  comprehensive  statement,  and  gives  an  extraordinarily 
accurate  account  of  a  university  at  work  in  its  various  fields 
of  activity. 

The  number  of  different  persons  enrolled  as  students  in 
some  one  of  the  schools  or  colleges  maintained  by  the  uni- 
versity, says  the  report,  reached  for  the  year  19 15-16 
a  total  of  12,529,  which  includes  the  undergraduate  students, 
5,185,  and  the  graduate  students,  1,014,  at  Berkeley;  the 
students  in  the  professional  schools  (medicine,  dentistry, 
law,  pharmacy,  and  art)  in  San  Francisco,  779;  students 
enrolled  in  certain  other  courses,  973;  and,  finally,  the  en- 
rolment in  the  summer  session  after  deducting  names  con- 
tained in  the  other  categories,  4,578.  The  percentage  of 
male  students  in  the  colleges  at  Berkeley,  the  report  notes, 
has  declined  from  60  per  cent  in  19 12-13  to  56  per  cent  in 
19 1 4-1 5.  The  percentage  of  male  students  in  the  graduate 
school,  however,  has  shifted  from  46  per  cent  in  1907-08 
to  53  per  cent  in  19 15-16,  a  fact  which  the  report  considers 
highly  significant. 

The  income  of  the  university  available  during  the  year 
for  immediate  use,  and  not  including  additions  to  endow- 
ment, was  $3,394,902.  The  year  was  completed,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  with  a  surplus  of  $6,591.  In  a  resume 
of  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  instruction  and  re- 
search it  is  noted  that  over  40  per  cent  of  the  university 
funds  are  devoted  to  medicine  and  agriculture. 
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During  the  year  there  have  been  constructed  from  general 
university  funds  a  printing  building  and  a  temporary  build- 
ing to  house  the  department  of  home  economics.  Five 
new  buildings  provided  for  by  a  bond  issue  of  $1,800,000, 
are  in  process  of  construction,  viz.,  a  new  classroom  build- 
ing, Wheeler  Hall,  to  contain  classrooms,  an  auditorium 
and  professors'  offices;  a  new  wing  of  the  university  Hbrary; 
a  new  agriculture  building;  a  new  wing  of  the  chemical 
laboratory;  and  a  new  unit  of  the  power  plant. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  larger 
salaries  for  the  whole  corps  of  instruction  to  meet  particu- 
larly the  increased  cost  of  Hving,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
new  professorships  to  keep  the  teaching  force  of  the  uni- 
versity in  fair  numerical  relation  to  the  increased  number  of 
students. 

With  the  graduates  of  the  year  under  review  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  conferred  13,950  degrees.  The 
total  number  of  Hving  alumni  is  11,826. 


War  and  In  a  recent  address  by  Sir  Harry  R.  Reichel, 

education  Principal    of    the    University    College    of 

North  Wales,  printed  as  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  The  war 
and  education y  it  is  affirmed  that  a  critical  point  has  been 
reached  in  the  development  of  the  Welsh  educational  sys- 
tem. The  address  accentuates  the  newness  of  education 
in  Wales  and  asserts  that  a  school  system  that  has  been 
working  for  only  twenty  years,  and  colleges  for  only  twice 
as  long  can  not  but  be  criticised  as  to  their  efficiency. 
"We  must  not  be  surprized,"  it  is  stated,  *'if  the  voice  of 
the  pessimist  is  heard  in  otir  land  and  if  we  are  told  that 
our  schools  and  colleges  are  in  a  parlous  state."  Even  when 
impelled  by  enthusiasm,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance, 
and  by  Welsh  idealism,  about  which  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, education  not  founded  upon  a  soHd  basis  of  organiza- 
tion and  sound  governmental  control,  the  address  goes 
on  to  explain,  is  bound  in  the  end  to  nm  up  against  difficul- 
ties that  seriously  endanger  it. 
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An  improvement  in  Welsh  educational  affairs  is  expected 
from  the  efforts  of  a  Royal  Commission  which  is  shortly 
to  be  convened  to  review  the  machinery  and  work  of  the 
university  and  its  colleges;  and  after  the  war  the  schools 
will  also  be  subjected  to  a  similar  inquiry.  The  present 
day,  says  the  writer,  is  felt  to  be  a  transitional  period  in 
British  education.  Never  before  has  a  nation  faced  such 
revolutionary  changes  as  confront  what  is  bound  to  be  a 
New  Europe. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration,  he  continues, 
which  lends  special  importance  to  the  question  as  to  how 
the  schools  can  be  improved  and  what  dangers  should  espe- 
cially be  provided  against.  We  are  in  the  midst,  he  says, 
of  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  war  that  has  ever  afflicted 
mankind.  Such  a  war  must  affect  the  life  of  our  people 
far  more  potently  than  any  we  have  been  engaged  in  be- 
fore. It  must,  therefore,  react  profoundly  upon  our  educa- 
tional ideal  and  methods,  for  education  is  but  the  prepara- 
tion for  life.  We  have  fought  great  wars  before  now  in 
order  to  prevent  the  domination  of  Etirope  by  a  single 
power.  British  soldiers,  however,  have  never  had  this 
kind  of  enemy  in  front  of  them  before,  and  their  own  spirit 
has  in  consequence  been  tempered  to  a  new  and  keener 
edge.  Observers  tell  us  that  while  they  have  not  lost  the 
old  gay,  sporting  tone,  there  is  a  new  idealism  among  them, 
a  touch  of  the  Crusader,  who  feels  he  is  fighting  for  a  tran- 
scendant  world-cause  in  comparison  with  which  nothing 
else  matters.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
pick  of  our  male  population  who  are  going  thru  this  ordeal ; 
they  will  come  back  with  characters  developed  and  outlook 
profoundly  changed,  and  they  will  come  back  some  two 
or  three  million  strong.  The  armies  maintained  on  the 
Continent  against  Napoleon  were  recruited  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  and  never  reached  a  total  of  a  hundred 
thousand;  when  they  came  home  they  were  swallowed  up 
and  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  nation.  The  position  will  be  re- 
versed, he  affirms,  when  our  new  armies  return,  we  shall 
not  absorb  them,  they  will  rather  absorb  us.     The  leaven 
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of  their  experience  and  sacrifice  will  transform  the  national 
spirit;  nothing  will  be  as  it  has  been,  and  education,  with 
the  other  national  activities,  will  undergo  something  like 
a  revolution. 

Germany,  says  the  writer,  boasts  that  it  possesses  the 
most  perfect  system  of  education  in  the  world,  and  the 
question  is  asked  how  that  system  compares  with  the  Brit- 
ish system  in  spirit  and  subject  matter.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  modem  German  education  is  the  preponderance 
given  to  science,  and  especially  to  applied  science,  in  con- 
trast with  the  comparative  neglect  of  these  subjects  in 
England.  The  substantial  truth  is  pointed  out  of  the 
warning  with  which  the  recent  memorial  of  the  representa- 
tives of  science  to  the  government  concludes,  namely, 
that  if  the  present  neglect  of  science  continues,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  this  country  to  maintain  its  position  as  a 
Great  Power.  It  is  not,  he  says,  that  we  lack  scientific 
capacity,  but  that  we  do  not  recognize  and  use  it.  Scien- 
tific discoveries  have  often  been  made  by  British  genius, 
and  applied  and  exploited  by  German  talent.  Thruout 
the  war,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  again  and  again 
owed  her  successes  to  scientific  equipment,  and  still  more 
to  the  spirit  of  scientific  preparedness  which  her  devotion 
to  applied  science  has  cultivated.  At  each  step  every  de- 
tail of  material  preparation  has  been  carefully  provided 
beforehand  and  pieced  together;  nothing  has  been  left  to 
chance. 

Excessive  concentration  on  the  applications  of  science, 
nevertheless,  tends  to  engross  the  mind  in  material  ob- 
jects. Even  the  student  of  pure  science  is  too  apt  to  neg- 
lect the  study  of  human  nature;  but  at  least  there  is  some- 
thing morally  elevating  in  the  pursuit  of  abstract  truth 
for  its  own  sake.  In  applied  science,  on  the  other  hand, 
truth  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  physical 
advantage  or  material  comfort.  A  nation  which  throws 
itself  whole-heartedly  into  this  quest  runs  a  serious  risk 
of  becoming  the  prey  of  a  debasing  materialism,  and  of 
sacrificing  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul  to  the  purely 
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mechanical  side  of  the  intellect.  It  loses  the  sense  of  spirit- 
ual things,  a,nd  with  this  it  loses  the  power  of  understanding 
human  nature. 

The  lesson  we  may  learn  from  the  comparison  of  our 
own  institutions  with  those  of  our  great  enemy,  he  con- 
tinues, is  that  science  and  its  applications  may  not 
be  neglected  without  grave  danger  to  the  state;  and  that 
the  nation  that  forgets  in  its  system  of  education  the  truth 
that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  may  one  day 
find  that  it  has  armed  itself  against  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  the  civilized  world.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
spirit  of  organization  is  not  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  spiritual  faculties,  to  which  individuality  and  freedom 
are  essential;  in  the  educational  domain,  in  particular, 
it  is  continually  working  in  the  direction  of  mechanical 
uniformity. 

Not,  he  concludes,  that  we  can  do  without  organization 
even  in  education,  but  there  is  the  danger  of  over-organiza- 
tion. We  can  not  do  without  organization,  but  unless  a 
sleepless  watch  is  kept  it  will  forever  be  trying  to  stifle 
the  free  spirit  without  which  education  sinks  into  mere  in- 
struction. The  organizing  spirit,  furthermore,  contains  a 
further  menace  to  education,  for  complete  organization 
means  complete  centralization,  and  complete  centraHza- 
tion  may  convert  the  educational  system  into  a  machine 
for  standardizing  the  national  intellect,  and  turning  out  all 
the  youth  of  the  country  with  the  same  set  of  cut-and-dried 
opinions.  There  is  a  tendency,  too,  to  over-centralization 
that  must  be  counteracted.  '*If  our  education  is  to  en- 
courage initiative,  independence  and  originality  we  must 
be  content  to  put  up  with  many  things  which  we  do  not 
like,  lest  in  removing  them  we  seriously  impair  the  power 
for  good  of  those  who  have  devised  them.  Men  who  are 
kept  in  leading  strings  gradually  lose  the  capacity  and 
even  the  desire  for  initiative  and  responsibility." 

''Such,"  it  is  stated,  **are  some  of  the  dangers  against 
which  we  shall  have  to  be  on  our  guard.  But  these  in- 
stances should  not  blind  us  to  the  enormous  progress  which 
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Wales  has  made  in  our  lifetime.  If  our  school  system 
needs  repair  and  renewal,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  it  has  already 
accomplished  a  great  work  in  Wales,  and  has  also  given 
a  lead  to  our  neighbors  across  Offa's  Dyke.  We  have  no 
need  to  adopt  an  apologetic  tone.  Let  us  only  keep  before 
us  the  high  ideal  of  education  which  animated  its  founders, 
valuing  it  not  so  much  for  the  social  or  pecuniary  advan- 
tages it  may  bring,  as  for  the  enlarged  activities  and  greater 
usefulness  to  one's  generation  which  it  renders  possible." 

The  address,  which  is  altogether  notable  for  its  clarity 
and  its  strength  of  statement,  contains  an  unmistakable 
lesson  and  a  warning  for  other  systems  of  education  than 
the  one  with  which  the  argument  of  the  writer  is  intimately 
concerned. 


Educating  the  Bulletin  Number  18  of  the  United  States 
^^^^  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the  series  of  191 6, 

contains  under  the  title  Public  facilities  for  educating  the 
alien  a  careful  consideration  with  corroboratory  statistics 
of  that  important  subject,  prepared  in  the  division  of 
immigrant  education  by  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  1 9 10,  says  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  more  than  thirteen  millions  of 
foreign-born  men,  women  and  children,  and  more  than 
four-fifths  of  those  who  came  that  year  were  from  countries 
in  which  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  very  large.  Nearly 
three  milhons  of  these  foreign-bom  men,  women  and  children, 
over  10  years  of  age,  were  unable  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  more  than  one  milHon  six  hundred  thousand 
were  unable  to  read  and  write  in  any  language.  The  four 
years  following  the  census  year  of  19 10  added  largely  to 
all  these  classes,  the  average  immigration  being  more  than 
one  million  annually.  In  the  face  of  these  conditions 
the  question  is  emphatically  asked:  What  is  now  being 
done  for  the  education  of  those  who  come  to  our  shores 
after  having  past  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance; 
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what  should  be  done  for  them;  and  how  can  it  best  be  done? 

The  problem  of  the  amalgamation  of  these  milHons  of 
non-Enghsh-speaking  foreigners,  who  form  an  integral 
part  of  our  population,  it  is  wholly  apparent,  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  problem  of  their  education  from  whatever 
point  of  view  it  may  be  taken — social,  industrial,  and  civic. 
The  present  report  considers  the  problem  in  its  various 
relationships;  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  public  education;  and  the  present  educational 
conditions  at  hand  in  the  various  states  of  the  Union  that 
control,  or  attempt  to  control,  the  situation,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  organization  and  support  of  evening  schools 
and  summer  session  courses  for  immigrants  and  aliens. 

From  the  report  it  appears  that  eleven  states  make  grants 
for  evening-school  support.  Teachers  in  such  evening- 
school  classes  are  recruited  largely  from  among  the  day- 
school  staff.  So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  available  re- 
turns only  seven  cities  have  an  effective  special  certificate 
in  vogue  for  teachers  of  classes  of  immigrants:  Buffalo, 
New  York,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Hoboken  and  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  Cincinnati  and  Middletown,  Ohio.  The  Rochester 
requirement  runs  thus:  Mu.st  be  graduates  of  the  normal 
class  for  teachers  of  English  to  foreigners;  must  be  high 
school  graduates  at  least;  must  evince  an  aptitude  for  this 
work;  must  be  famiHar  with  methods  and  textbooks. 
Buffalo,  Hoboken  and  Trenton  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  of  the  pupils,  but  in  Buffalo,  at  least,  this 
language  test  seems  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance.  Many 
cities  in  California,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  cities  outside  these  states,  demand  the  pos- 
session of  the  regular  teachers'  certificates.  A  few  cities, 
only,  have  summer  sessions  for  aHens,  altho  these  seem 
desirable  in  that  the  summer  months  are  the  period  of 
greatest  immigration. 

The  means  employed,  however,  are  too  plainly  inade- 
quate to  take  care  of  the  needs.  Language  difficulties 
hamper  the  usefulness  of  the  pubHc  schools  in  this  direc- 
tion and  the  special  opportunities  provided  are  insufficient. 
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Evening-school  authorities,  says  the  report,  taking  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  do  not  yet  seem  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  their  schools  to  the  attention  of  the  people  whom 
they  ought  to  reach.  Too  frequently  a  hit-or-miss  plan 
is  followed,  if  indeed  publicity  is  not  neglected  altogether. 
Evening  classes  for  foreigners  are  chiefly  intended  to  teach 
English,  yet  too  frequently  the  only  notices  of  such  classes 
are  published  exclusively  in  English  and  the  question  is 
asked:  What  is  the  chance  that  the  non-English-speaking 
foreigner  will  profit  by  such  a  notice?  Cooperating  com- 
mittees of  foreigners  are  called  upon  in  a  few  instances  to 
encourage  evening-school  attendance,  but  this  means  of 
publicity  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  neglected,  and 
neighborhood  centers  in  public  school  buildings  are  sur- 
prizingly  few. 

The  present  report  conclusively  shows  that  the  problem 
of  immigrant  illiteracy  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  means 
at  hand  to  combat  it;  and  the  presentation  of  the  case 
stops  far  short  of  an  assurance  that  any  concerted  or  syste- 
matic effort  whatever  has  been  devised  to  control  it. 


At  this  time  of  national  crisis  it  is  little  more  than 
pathetic  to  witness  such  division  of  counsel  and  such  unclear 
thinking  on  the  vitally  important  question  of  national  train- 
ing for  national  service.  We  commend  to  readers  of  the 
Educationai,  Review  the  following  short  passage  from  a 
little  book  entitled  The  basis  of  durable  peace,  by  Cosmos, 
recently  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

"National  service  can  no  longer  remain  an  empty  phrase,  but  must  be 
given  life  and  meaning  and  universal  application.  As  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ples of  democracy  require  that  there  be  the  widest  possible  participation  in 
the  formulation  of  public  policy,  so  this  spirit  and  these  principles  require 
that  there  shall  be  the  widest  possible  participation  in  the  nation's  service, 
and  if  need  be,  in  its  defense.  An  army  of  hired  soldiers  as  the  chief  depen- 
dence of  a  democratic  people  is  as  much  an  anachronism  as  an  army  of  hired 
voters  would  be.  *  *  *  *  Outside  and  beyond  a  public  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  nation  there  should  be  established  without  delay  a  system  of  uni- 
versal training  for  national  service  and,  should  it  ever  be  needed,  for  national 
defense.  Such  a  policy  is  the  antithesis  of  militarism;  it  is  democracy  con- 
scious and  mindful  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  of  its  rights." 


V'l 


